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Pact see COVENANT 

Paganism see age of ignorance; 

IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC 

Pages see sheets; scrolls 

Pairs and Pairing 

Any aspect of the language and style of 
the Qur’an in which pairs are perceived as 
a structural element in the composition of 
the Qur’an (see form and structure of 
the qur’an), such as any form of paral¬ 
lelism or repetition, pairs of synonymous, 
synthetic or antithetic terms or concepts, 
double divine epithets (see god and his 
attributes) as well as aspects of the 
number two or use of the dual form 
(see NUMBERS and enumeration). 

Ethical dualism 

Throughout the Qur’an, an antithetic or 
dual parallelism is observable in the 
admonitions to humankind (see exhor¬ 
tations), in the descriptions of an indi¬ 
vidual’s fate on the day of judgment (see 
last judgment) as well as of the two 
possible final destinations for people, 


paradise (q.v.) and hell (see hell and 
hellfire). 

Admonitions to believe in and obey God 
and his apostle (see belief and unbelief; 
messenger; obedience), to repent (see 
REPENTANCE AND PENANCE), to enjoin 
what is right and to prohibit what is wrong 
(see VIRTUES AND vices, commanding and 
forbidding), to be grateful (see grati¬ 
tude and ingratitude), to do right and 
to follow the right path as revealed to hu¬ 
mankind are usually presented as a prom¬ 
ise followed by a corresponding threat: 

“He who follows the right path (see path 
or way) does so for himself, and he who 
goes astray (q.v.) errs against himself” 

(q 10:108; cf. also q 17:15; 39:41); “Those 
who disbelieve and obstruct (others) from 
the way of God will have wasted their 
deeds. But those who believe and do the 
right, and believe what has been revealed 
to Muhammad (see revelation and 
inspiration), which is the truth (q.v.) from 
their lord, will have their faults pardoned 
by him and their state improved” (q 47:1-3; 
cf. also Q 5:9-10; 35-6, 40-2; 9:67-72; 10:7-9; 
22:50-1; 32:18-20; 35:7; 48:5-6; 57:19); 
“Whoever does good does so for himself, 
and whoever does wrong bears the guilt 
thereof” (q 41:46; cf. also Q 16:90; 

40:39-40; 45:15; 92:5-11); “If you obey, God 


will give you a good reward; but if you 
turn back... he will punish you with griev¬ 
ous affliction” (a 48:16; cf. also a 13:18; 
48:17; see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT); “It is 
better for you to repent. If you do not, 
remember that you cannot elude (the grip 
of) God” (a 9:3; cf. also Q, 4:141-7); 
“Remember, your lord proclaimed: ‘If 
you are grateful I shall give you more; 
but if you are thankless, then surely my 
punishment is very great’” (q, 14:7; cf. also 
ft 2:152; 39:7). 

The choices that human beings face are 
described as one between two paths, the 
path of rectitude (sabil al-rushd) or the 
straight path (sabil mustaqim), on the one 
hand, and the path of error (q.v.; sabil al- 
ghayy), on the other: “Did we not give him 
[i.e. humans] two eyes, a tongue, and two 
lips, and show him the two highways? ” 
(al-najdayn; a 90:8-10; cf. also a 7:146; 76:3). 
As a norm of distinction, the believers are 
described as the “people of the right hand” 
(ashab al-maymana/ashab al-yamin) whereas 
the unbelievers are described as the “peo¬ 
ple of the left hand” ( ashab al-mash’ama/ 
ashab al-shimal, a 56:8-9, 27-56; 90:17-9; see 

LEFT HAND AND RIGHT HAND). By the Same 
token, the believer is compared to one who 
can hear and see whereas the unbeliever is 
said to resemble a person who is deaf and 
blind (e.g. a 11:24; 40:58; cf. also a 30:52-3; 
35 :T 9; 434o; 47 : 23; see seeing and hear¬ 
ing; VISION AND blindness; hearing and 
deafness). In those qur’anic passages 
where human responsibility appears to be 
completely eclipsed and where human des¬ 
tiny is said to depend on the will of God, it 
is God who either guides individuals 
rightly or leads them astray (a 6:39; 7:30, 
178; 14:4; 16:93; 35:8; 39:36-7). decreases or 
increases people’s fortunes {rizq, a 13:26) 
and means {rizq, a 3 o: 37)> has mercy (q.v.) 
on people or punishes them (a 5:18, 40; 
17:54; 29:21; 41:43; 48:14; see freedom and 
predestination). 


Similar dual parallelisms are to be ob¬ 
served when it comes to the reckoning of 
an individual’s deeds on the day of judg¬ 
ment. “On that day people will be sepa¬ 
rated so that he who disbelieves will bear 
the consequence of his unbelief; and he 
who does the right will straighten out the 
way for his soul, so that God may reward 
those who believed and did what was good, 
by his grace. Surely he does not love un¬ 
believers” (a 30:43-5; cf. also a 11:105-8; 
20:74-6; 22:56-7; 30:14-6; 33:73; 39:71-4; 
42:7); “[Only] those whose scales are 
heavier in the balance will find happiness. 
But those whose scales are lighter will per¬ 
ish and abide in hell forever” (a 23:102-3; 
cf. also a 7:8-9; 101:6-9; see weights and 
measures); “[Many] faces will that day be 
bright, laughing and full of joy; and many 
will be dust-begrimed, covered with the 
blackness (of shame)” (a 80:38-41; see joy 
and misery). 

On the day of judgment, the evil-doer 
will receive the book (q.v.; al-kitab) contain¬ 
ing the record of his deeds in his left hand 
or from behind his back, whereas the obe¬ 
dient will be given it in his right hand 
(a 69:18-32; 84:7-12). The sijjin, the books 
where the deeds of the evil-doers are listed, 
is contrasted with the ‘ illiyyun , the book 
where the deeds of the pious are fisted 
(a 83:7 £; see heavenly book). An excep¬ 
tion to this strict dual parallelism is to be 
found in a 56 where humankind is said to 
be separated at the last judgment into 
three classes, the “people of the right side” 
(ashab al-maymana), the “people of the left 
side” ( ashab al-mash’ama) and “those pre¬ 
ceding” (al-sabiqun) . “Those are the ones 
brought near ( al-muqarrabun ), in gardens of 
delight, a multitude from the former 
(times) and a few from the later (times)” 

(a 56:11-4). Those who belong to this 
class — the first converts to Islam, the 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood) or any person of outstanding virtue 


according to al-Zamakhshan (d. 538/1144; 
Kashshaf ad loc.) and al-Baydawt (d. prob. 
716/1316-7; Anwar, ad loc.) — are given the 
highest reward in paradise. 

Qur’anic descriptions of humanity’s two 
final destinations also evidence a pair 
structure. A description of the joys of par¬ 
adise or the torments of hell is, as a rule, 
followed by the antithetic description of 
the respective other. For example, 
“Certainly hell lies in wait, the rebels’ 
abode where they will remain for eons, 
finding neither sleep (bard) nor anything to 
drink except boiling water and benumbing 
cold: a fitting reward. They were those 
who did not expect a reckoning, and re¬ 
jected our signs (q.v.) as lies (see lie). We 
have kept account of everything in a book. 
So taste (the fruit of what you sowed), for 
we shall add nothing but torment. As for 
those who preserve themselves from evil 
and follow the straight path (al-muttaqma), 
there is attainment for them: orchards and 
vineyards, and graceful maidens of the 
same age (see houris), and flasks full and 
flowing. They will hear no blasphemies (see 
blasphemy) there or disavowals: A rec¬ 
ompense from your lord, a sufficient gift” 

(q, 78:21-36). The parallelism is, however, at 
times, asymmetric. Depending on the con¬ 
text, either the description of hell or of 
paradise is more detailed. Such an asym¬ 
metric antithesis is to be observed in q 55, 
where the fate of the unbelievers in hell is 
described in four verses (q, 55:39, 41, 43, 

44), whereas the fate of the believers in 
paradise is described in eight verses 
(Q. 55:46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60), where¬ 
upon there follows another description of 
the garden of the same length (q, 55:62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76; cf. Gilliot, Parcours 
exegetiques, 91-111). Having two sets of 
gardens for two classes of believers would 
seem to be confirmed by the parallel two 
classes of gardens in <4 56:10-38 (Abdel 
Haleem, Context, 91 f.; see garden). 


Pairs of concepts and terms 
Pairs of synonymous as well as synthetic 
concepts are to be found in the description 
of Muhammad and earlier prophets as 
“bearers of warnings and bringers of happy 
news” ( mubashshir[wa-] mundhir/mubashshir 
nadhir/bashir [wafnadhir; Q, 2:119, 213; 4:165; 
5 :, 9I 6:48; 7:188; 10:2; 11:2; 17:105; 18:56; 
25:56; 33:45; 34:28; 35:24; 41:4; 48:8; see 
warner; good news); of the book of 
Moses (q.v.; kitab Musa) as a “way-giver and 
a grace” (q.v.; imam wa-rahma; Q 11:17; 

46:12; see imam); of the Torah (q.v.) and 
the Gospel (q.v.) as containing “guidance 
and light” (nuran wa-hudan/hudan wa-nurun) 
for humans (q, 5:44, 46; 6:gi; cf. 42:52); and 
of the earlier revelations and the Qur’an as 
a “guidance and grace” (huda wa-rahma) for 
those who believe (q. 6:154; 7:52, 154, 203; 
10:57, et al-; huda wa-bushra, Q 27:2; huda 
wa-shija\ Q, 41:44; huda wa-dhikra, Q, 40:54). 
To the prophets God gave “wisdom (q.v.) 
and knowledge” ( hukm wa-’ilm, £> 12:22; 
21:74, 79; 28:14; see KNOWLEDGE AND 
learning). Another pair of terms fre- 
quendy referred to in the context of earlier 
revelations is “scripture and wisdom” (al- 
kitdb wa-l-hikma, £ 2:231; 4:54, 113; 5:110; 
see scripture and the qur’an). The pair 
of terms “wealth and (male) children” (mal 
wa-banun/amwal wa-banun/amwal wa- 
awlad/mal wa-walad/an‘am wa-banun) signi¬ 
fies wealth of this world (e.g. £> 9:55, 69; 
17:6; 18:46; 23:55; 26:88, 133; 34:35, et al.; 
see children). As a pair of antithetic con¬ 
cepts, the verses to be understood clearly 
(muhkamat) are contrasted with the para¬ 
bolic verses of the Qur’an (mutashabihat) as 
mentioned in £ 3:7 (see ambiguous). 

Contrasting pairs such as “heaven (see 
heaven and sky) and earth (q.v.),” “sun 
(q.v.) and moon (q.v.),” “day and night” 
(q.v.; see also day, times of), “east and 
west,” “land and sea,” “known and un¬ 
known (see HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN),” 
“before and after,” “fife (q.v.) and death 


(see death and the dead)” — all signify¬ 
ing the entirety of creation (q.v.) or 
“all” — are employed to describe God’s 
unicity, omnipotence (see power and 
impotence) and omniscience. To God 
belongs all that is in the heavens and the 
earth ( mafi l-samawat wa[-ma fi] l-ard, 

0 2:116, 284; 10:55, 68; 14:2; 16:52; 18:14, 
et al.; cf. also Q, 35:44); his kingdom extends 
over the heavens and the earth (0 7:158, 
185; 9:116; 10:66; 13:16; 24:42, et al.); God 
holds the keys of the heavens and the earth 
(; maqalTd al-samawat wa-l-ard,; 0 39:63; 42:12); 
he is the light (nur) of the heavens and the 
earth (q, 24:35); his are the armies of the 
heavens and the earth (junud al-samawat 
wa-l-ard, 0 48:4, 7; see ranks and orders), 
and his seat extends over heavens and 
earth ( wasi'a kursiyynhu al-samawat wa-l-ard, 

Q, 2:255; see throne of god); and he pro¬ 
vides people with food and sustenance 
[from the heavens and the earth] (q, 10:31; 
16:73; 27:64; 31:20; 34:24; 35:3; 45:5, 13). 
The fact that God created the heavens and 
the earth (0 2:117; 9:36; 10:3; II: 7> 12:101; 
14:10, 19, 32, et al.; variation: God created 
the heavens and the earth and all that lies 
between them [wa-ma baynahuma], Q, 15:85; 
21:16; 25:59; 30:8; 32:4; 37:5; 38:27; 44:38; 
46:3; 50:38) and that he brings to light 
what is hidden in the heavens and the 
earth (0 27:25) indicate his omnipotence, 
whereas his omniscience is indicated by 
his knowledge which encompasses all that 
is in the heavens and the earth (q, 5:97; 
11:123; 14:38; 16:77; 17-55; i 8: 26; 21:4, 
et al.) — there is not the weight of an atom 
“on the earth and in the heavens” that is 
hidden from him (0 10:61; 31:16). His 
omniscience is further indicated by the fact 
that he knows “what is hidden and what is 
evident” ( al-ghayb wa-l-shahdda, 0 6:73; 9:94, 
105; I 3 : 9i 23:92; 32:6; 39:46; 59:22; 62:8; 
64:18), what humans “hide and disclose” 
(i.e. q 2:33, 77; 16:19, 23; 21:110; 27:25, 74; 
28:69; 33:54; 36:76; 60:1; 64:4; 87:7), and 


what was before humans and what lies be¬ 
hind them (ma bayn aydihim wa-ma khalfahum, 
0 2:255; 20:110; 21:28; 22:76). God’s unicity 
is indicated by the fact that all things that 
move on the earth and in the heavens bow 
down before him (0 13:15; 16:49; 22:18; 
2T4 1 ; 57:b 59T 24; 61:1; 62:1; 64:1; see 
bowing and prostration) and that his 
semblance is the most sublime in the heav¬ 
ens and the earth (q, 30:27). By the same 
token, the gods of the unbelievers are said 
to be without any power over the heavens 
and the earth, nor do they have any share 
in them (0. 34:22; 38:10; see polytheism 
and atheism). Moreover, God is the first 
and the last (al-awwal wa-l-dkhir), the tran¬ 
scendent and the immanent (al-fidiir wa- 
l-batin, 0 57:3). God’s omnipotence is 
further evident in that he created “the sun 
and the moon” (0 10:5; 13:2; 16:12; 21:33; 
22:61, et al.), and made “the day and the 
night” an alternation (q, 10:6, 67; 13:3; 
16:12; 17:12; 23:80; 24:44; 25:47, 62, et al.), 
that he enables people to travel over “land 
and sea” ( fi l-barr wa-l-bahr, Q, 10:22; 17:70; 
cf. also <4 27:63), that he gives life and 
death (q, 9:116; 10:31, 56; 23:80; 30:19; 
40:68; 44:8; 45:26; 50:43; 53:44; 57:2), 
makes happy and morose (0 53:43), and 
that he is the lord of the east and the west 
(rabb al-mashriq wa-l-maghrib, Q, 26:28; 73:9; 
rabbu l-mashriqayn wa-rabb al-maghribayn, 

Q, 55 :l 7i rabbu l-mashariq wa-l-magharib, 

Q, 70:40; wa-lillahi l-mashriq wa-l-maghrib, 
0,2:115, 142). 

Pairs of contrasts such as “sky and 
earth,” “sun and moon,” “day and night,” 
as well as of similar terms such as “fig and 
olive” are also encountered in oaths: “I call 
to witness the rain-producing sky and the 
earth which opens up” (q, 86:11-2); “I call 
to witness the sun and its early morning 
splendor, and the moon as it follows in its 
wake, the day when it reveals its radiance, 
the night when it covers it over, the heav¬ 
ens and its architecture, the earth and its 


spreading out” (ft gi:i-6); “I call the night 
to witness when it covers over, and the day 
when it shines in all its glory” (ft 92:1-2); 

“I call to witness the fig and the olive” 

(ft 95 :i )- Idols are described as those who 
can neither harm nor profit their worship¬ 
pers [ma layadurruhu wa-ma layanja‘uhu, 
ft 22:12; cf. also 0,5:76; 6:71; 10:18, 106; 
20:89; 21:66; 25:55; 26:72 f.; 34:42; see 

IDOLS AND IMAGES). 

Contrasting this ephemeral world with 
the enduring hereafter serves to admonish 
humankind to concentrate on the latter 
(see eschatology). “O people, the life of 
this world is ephemeral; but enduring is the 
abode of the hereafter” (0 40:39); “What¬ 
soever has been given you is the stuff this 
life is made of, and (only) its embellish¬ 
ment. What is with your lord is better 
and abiding. Will you not understand?” 

(q, 28:60; cf. also ft 8:67; 16:96; 30:7; 
33:28-9; 42:20; 57:20). 

The contrasting pair of “light and dark¬ 
ness” describes the benefit which the 
Prophet and the revelation bring to hu¬ 
mankind: “An apostle who recites before 
you the explicating revelations of God that 
he may bring those who believe and do the 
right out of darkness (q.v.) into light” 

(q, 65:11; cf. also Q. 14:5); “It is he who sends 
down resplendent revelations to his votary, 
that he may take you out of darkness into 
light” (ft 57:9; cf. also ft 14:1). 

Double divine epithets 

Double divine epithets occur frequently at 
the end of verses, particularly in the longer 
suras. At times, these have litde or no rel¬ 
evance to the verses they are attached to; 
in other instances the phrases are appro¬ 
priate to the context. Numerous pairs of 
terms describing God consist of synonyms, 
such as the double epithet al-rahman al- 
rahim “most benevolent, ever-merciful” of 
the basmala (q.v.) formula which occurs in 
five further instances (ft 1:3; 2:163; 27:30; 


41:2; 59:22); “all-forgiving and ever- 
merciful” [ghajur rahim, ft 2:173, 182, 192, 
199, 218, 226; 3:31, 129; 4:23, 25, et al.; al- 
rahim al-ghajur, ft 34:2; al-ghajur dhu l-rahma, 
ft 18:58; see forgiveness); “all-forgiving 
and forbearing” [ghajur halim, ft 2:225, 235; 
3:i55; 5 :i01 ! halim ghajur, ft 17:44; 35:41); 
“all-forgiving and loving” [al-ghajur al- 
wadud, ft 85:14); “benign and forgiving” 
[‘ajuwwghajur, ft 4:43, 99; 22:60); “forgiving 
and ever-merciful” [tawwab rahim, ft 4:16, 
64; 49:12; cf. 9:104, 118); “compassionate 
and ever-merciful” [ra’uj rahim, 0,2:143; 
9:117, 128; 16:7, 47; 22:65; 57:9; 59:10); 
“ever-merciful and loving” [rahim wadiid, 

Q, 11:90); “just and merciful” [al-barr al- 
rahim, ft 52:28); “all-knowing, all-wise” 

[’alim hakim, 0,4:11, 17, 26, 92, 104, in, 170; 
8:71, et al.; hakim ‘alim, ft 6:83, 128, 139; 
15:25; 27:6; 43:84; 51:30); “all-knowing and 
cognizant” [‘alim khabir, 04:35; 31:34; 49:13; 
66:3); “all-wise and cognizant” [al-hakim 
al-khabir, ft 6:18, 73; 34:1); “sublime and 
great” [[al-J’aliyy [al-Jkabir, 0,4:34; 22:62; 
3 I: 3°; 34:23; 40:12); “great and most high” 
[al-kabir al-muta‘al, ft. 13:9); “sublime and 
supreme” [al-‘aliyy al-‘ag,im, ft 2:255; 

42:4); “powerful and mighty” [[al-Jqawiyy 
ial-]‘aziz , 0, n:66; 22:40, 74; 33:25; 42:19; 
57:25; 58:21); “worthy of praise and glory” 
[hamid majid, ft 11:73). Moreover, God is 
humankind’s only friend and advocate 
[waliyy shaft 1 , cf. ft 6:51, 70; mawlan nasir, cf. 
Q, 22:78; waliyy nasir, cf. ft 4:123, 173; 29:22; 
33:17; 42:8, 31; 48:22; See CLIENTS AND 
clientage; friends and friendship; 
intercession). 

Other combinations of adjectives refer¬ 
ring to God complement each other, such 
as “all-hearing and all-knowing” [[al-]sami‘ 
[al-]‘alim, 0.2:127, 181, 224, 227; 3:34, 35, 
121; 4:148; 5:76; et al.); “all-hearing and 
all-seeing” [[al-]sami‘ [al-Jbasir, 0.4:58, 134; 
i7 :l ; 22:75; 31:28; 40:20, 56; 42:11; 58:1); 
“[God is] near and answers” [qarib mujib, 
ft 11:61); “all-hearing and all-near” [sami‘ 


qarib, Q 34:50); “judge and all-knowing” 

(1 alfattah al- ‘aim, £> 34:26); “the one and the 
omnipotent” [al-wahidal-qahhar, Q 13:16; 
14:48). Other pair epithets describe dif¬ 
ferent aspects of God, such as “mighty 
and all-wise” (fal-]‘aziz [al-Jhakm, Q 2:129, 
209, 220, 228, 240, 260; 3:6, 18, 62, 126, 
et al.); “mighty and all-knowing” ( [al-]‘aziz 
[al-J'alim, q 6:96; 27:78; 36:38; 40:2; 41:12); 
“mighty and worthy of praise” ( al-‘aziz 
al-hamid, Q 14:1; 34:6; 85:8); “mighty and 
ever-merciful” {[al-]‘aziz [alfrahim, Q, 26:9, 
68, 104, 122,140,159,175, 191, 217; 30:5; 
32:6; 36:5; 44:42); “mighty and all-forgiv¬ 
ing” {[.al-]‘aziz [al-]ghajur, Q 35:28; 67:2; 
al-‘aziz al-ghaffar, Q, 38:66; 39:5; 40:42); 
“all-knowing and all-powerful” ( [al-]‘alim 
[al-Jqaddr, Q, 16:70; 30:54; 35:44; 42:50); “all¬ 
knowing and forbearing” (‘ aim halm, 
q 22:59; 33:51); “infinite and all-knowing” 

(; wasi’ ‘aim, Q 2:115, 247, 261, 268; 5:54; 
24:32); “infinite and all-wise” {wasi‘ haMm, 

Q 4:130); “responsive to gratitude and 
all-knowing” ( shakir ‘aim, 0,4:147); “all- 
forgiving and rewarding” ( ghqfur shakur, 

0 35:30, 34; 42:23); “rewarding and for¬ 
bearing” {shakur halim, 064:17); “benign 
and all-powerful” {‘afuww qadir, 0 4:149); 
“self-sufficient and forbearing” ( ghaniyy 
halim, 0 2:263); “self-sufficient and praise¬ 
worthy” [ghaniyy hamid, 0 2:267; 4:131; 14:8; 
22:64; 31:12, 26; 57:24; 60:6; 64:6; see 
praise); “living self-subsisting (or: sustain¬ 
ing)” [al-hayy al-qayyum, 0 2:255; 3:2); “the 
creator and all-knowing” ( al-khallaq al- ‘alim, 
0 15:86; 36:81); “compassionate and all¬ 
wise” ( tawwab hakim, 0 24:10); “all-wise and 
praiseworthy” [haMm hamid, 0 41:42); “all- 
high and all-wise” (i aliyy hakim, 0 42:51). 

Aspects of the number two and uses of dualforms 
The Qur’an frequently mentions that God 
created pairs of everything — humans, 
beasts and even fruits (0 6:143-4; 13:3; 

35: :i ; 36:36; 42:1b 43 :i2 ; 5 i; 49; 53:45; 

55:52; 75:39; 7 8:8 ; see ANIMAL life; 


AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION); he also 
commanded Noah (q.v.) to take a pair of 
every species into the ark (q.v.; cf. o 11:40; 
23:27). At the end of days God will create 
people a second time: “We created you 
from the earth and will revert you back; 
and raise you up from it a second time” 

(i taratan ukhra, Q 20:55; cf. with variations 
a 10:4,34; 21:104; 27:64; 29:19,20; 30:11, 

27; 50:15; 85:13); “They say: ‘O lord, twice 
you made us die, and twice you made us 
live. We admit our sins (see sin, major and 
minor). Is there still a way out?’” (q, 40:11). 

Those who believe in God and his apostle 
are said to receive twice as much of his 
bounty and their reward will be dupli¬ 
cated: “What you give on interest to in¬ 
crease (your capital) through other people’s 
wealth (see usury) does not find increase 
with God; yet what you give in alms and 
charity ( zakat ; see almsgiving) with a pure 
heart (q.v.), seeking the way of God, will be 
doubled” (q, 30:39; cf. with variations 
ft 2:245, 261, 265; 4:40; 28:54; 34:37; 57:11, 
18, 28; 64:17). By the same token, the pun¬ 
ishment of those who commit acts of 
shamelessness will be doubled: “O wives of 
the Prophet (q.v.), whosoever of you com¬ 
mits an act of clear shamelessness, her 
punishment will be doubled. That is easy 
for God [to do]. But whoever of you is 
obedient to God and his apostle, and does 
right, we shall give her reward to her two¬ 
fold; and we have prepared a rich provision 
for her” (q 33:30-1; cf. with variations 
Q. 9:101; 11:20; 17:75; 25:69). Similarly, the 
unbelievers call for those who led them 
astray to suffer double punishment: “They 
will say: ‘O lord, give him who has brought 
this upon us two times more the torment of 
hell’” (q 38:61; cf. also Q, 7:38; 33:68). 

The number two also occurs in numerous 
legal regulations (see law and the 
Qur’an). A borrower deficient of mind or 
infirm or unable to explain requires two 
male witnesses to draw up a debt contract 


(<2, 2:282; see debt). The same number of 
witnesses is proscribed when one dictates 
his last will (a 5:106-7; see inheritance) as 
well as in the case of divorce (a 65:2; see 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE). Divorce is 
revocable two times after pronouncement; 
thereafter the husband has either to keep 
the wives honorably or part with them in a 
decent manner (a 2:229). Following di¬ 
vorce, mothers should suckle their babies 
for a period of two years if both parents 
agree on this (a 2:233; cf. also a 31:14; see 
wet-nursing; fosterage). Two honor¬ 
able men are required to determine a live¬ 
stock of equivalent value as atonement for 
the one who purposely kills game during 
pilgrimage (q.v.; Q, 5:95; see also hunting 
and fishing). The share of the male child 
in inheritance is equivalent to that of two 
female children (a 4:11). 

The number two also plays a role in some 
of the qur’anic parables such as the par¬ 
able (q.v.) of the two men, one of whom 
owns two gardens (a 18:32-44); the story 
of the two gardens of the Sabaeans 
(Q. 34:15-7; see sheba), or the parable of 
the two men (a 16:76). Furthermore, we 
have the episode of the two men who 
feared God (a 5:23) as well as those pas¬ 
sages where God is said to have made two 
bodies of water flow side by side (maraja 
l-bakrayn), one fresh and sweet, the other 
brine and bitter, and to have placed a bar¬ 
rier (q.v.) between them (cf. a 25:53; 27:61; 
35:12; 55:19 f.; see barzakh). The number 
two also occurs in the creation account 
given in a 41:9-12, which differs from the 
other qur’anic accounts of the creation of 
the world in saying that God created the 
earth in two days rather than the more 
usual six; the creation of firm mountains 
and the means of growing food was com¬ 
pleted in four days and the creation of the 
seven heavens in two days. 

Contrast and dualism feature obviously 
throughout a 55- The frequent use of the 


dual has baffled commentators and schol¬ 
ars alike, who often argued that the dual 
forms were demanded by the scheme 
obtaining there for verse juncture (Nol- 
deke, Neue Beitrdge, 10; Florovitz, Parodies, 

55; Muller, Untersuchungen, 132; see lan¬ 
guage AND STYLE OF THE aUR*AN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE aUR’AN). 
Wansbrough [qs, 26-7] argued that there 
was a “juxtaposition in the canon of two 
closely related variant traditions, contami¬ 
nated by recitation in identical contexts or 
produced from a single tradition by oral 
transmission.” In their respective investiga¬ 
tions of a 55, Neuwirth (Symmetrie und 
Paarbildung) and Abdel Flaleem (Context) 
have shown that most dual forms are to be 
explained by the grammatical context of 
the sura (see grammar and the auR’AN). 
The addressees of the challenging question 
of the refrain in the dual, for example, 
“Which, then, of your lord’s bounties do 
you deny?” — which is repeated thirty-one 
times throughout the sura — are humans 
and jinn (q.v.), introduced in verses 14 and 
15 (for the pair of humans and jinn see also 
a 7:38; 32:13; 4 ,;2 5i 29; 46:18; 72:5-6; 

114:6). There are only two dual forms that 
are not to be explained by the immediate 
context. The use of duals in a 55:17, “The 
lord of the two easts and the two wests,” 
refers to the two extreme points on the 
horizon where the sun rises in the winter 
and in the summer, and where it sets in the 
winter and in the summer. As for the dual 
form “two gardens” ( jannatan, a 55:46 and 
62), which is also not to be explained by 
the immediate context, Neuwirth and 
Abdel Haleem follow the suggestion of al- 
Farra’ (d. 207/822) that the notion of two 
gardens represents perfect eternal bliss 
(cf. Farra \ Ma'am, iii, 118). 

Verse pairs 

Pairs of verses which either together form 
complete sentences or can be identified on 


the basis of exact parallelism or strict met¬ 
rical regularity (see rhymed prose) are the 
smallest stylistic entities of the Qur’an 
(Neuwirth, Studien, 176 f.). Examples of 
pairs of verses characterized by strict 
parallelism and a metrical regularity are to 
be found in oaths (q.v.; Q 81:15-6, 17-8; 
86:11-2; 100:4-5), ' n eschatological scenes 
(ft 52 : 9- 10 ; 7 o: 8 -9; 89:21-2; 101:4-5), in 
descriptions of the last judgment 
(q 89:25-6), and in ethical admonitions 
(Q 89:17-8, 19-20; see ETHICS AND THE 
qur’an). Other pairs of verses fulfill only 
one function such as metrical regularity or 
strict parallelism. In another type of verse 
pair the second verse consists of a mere 
repetition of the first verse: “Surely with 
hardship there is ease. With hardship there 
is ease” (q 94:5-6; cf. also 74:19-20; 75:34-5; 
78:4-5; 82:17-8; 102:3-4). Other verse pairs 
consist of antitheses: “But no, you prefer 
the life of the world. Though the life to 
come is better and abiding” (q 87:16-7; cf. 
also Q 51:54-5; 75:20-1; 86:13-4; 91:9-10; 
95:4-5). Pairs of verses in which the second 
verse repeats or complements a portion of 
the first verse are to be classified as syn¬ 
thetic parallelism: “Read in the name of 
your lord who created, created man from 
an embryo” (q 96:1-2; cf. also Q 2:149-50, 
184-5; 37:20-1; 106:1-2; see biology as the 
creation and stages of life). Numerous 
pairs of verses that are characterized by 
synthetic parallelism also show grammati¬ 
cal and semantic parallelism: “Some of 
them listen to you: But can you make the 
deaf hear who do not understand a thing? 
Some of them look toward you: But can 
you show the blind the way even when they 
cannot see?” (q 10:42-3). Parallel style is 
also found within one verse: “Bad women 
deserve bad men, and bad men are for bad 
women; but good women are for good 
men, and good men for good women” 

(q 24:26); “Men should not laugh at other 
men, for it may be they are better than 
they; and women should not laugh at other 


women, for they may perhaps be better 
than they” (q 49:11; see laughter; 
mockery). Other pairs of verses, although 
not characterized by antithetic parallelism 
themselves, constitute antithetic parts of 
larger groups of verses: “Then he whose 
scales [of good deeds] shall weigh heavier 
will have a tranquil life. But he whose 
scales [of good deeds] are tighter will have 
the abyss for an abode” (q 101:6-9). An 
example of an entire sura being character¬ 
ized by parallelism is Q 109: “Say: ‘O you 
disbelievers, I do not worship what you 
worship, nor do you worship what I wor¬ 
ship. Nor am I a worshiper of what you 
worship, nor are you worshipers of what I 
worship. To you your way (dmukum), to me 
my way (dim)’ ” (see religion; worship; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUr’An). 

Sura-pairs 

The Indian Qur’an commentator Amin 
Ahsan Islahi (b. 1906), who, like most 
twentieth-century Muslim thinkers (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
and contemporary) considers the suras 
as organic unities, proposes that most of 
the Qur’an consists of “sura-pairs” that 
have closely related themes and comple¬ 
ment each other. With this, he further 
developed the idea of his teacher, Hamid 
al-Dln al-Farahl (1863-1930), who had 
argued that each sura has a central theme, 
called 'amud, around which the entire sura 
revolves. Islahi holds that only adjacent 
suras may form pairs and, given that the 
notion of complementarity underlies his 
concept of sura-pairs, he identifies several 
types of complementarity, such as brevity 
and detail, principle and illustration, dif¬ 
ferent types of evidence, difference in 
emphasis, premise and conclusion, and 
unity of opposites. These pairs are then 
said to constitute seven “sura groups” (for 
a critical appraisal, cf. Mir, Islahl’s concept 
of sura-pairs). 


Sabine Schmidtke 
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Parable 

An illustrative story teaching a lesson. The 
word for parable, mathal (pi. amthal, often 
used with a form of the verb daraba/ 
yadribu, “to strike,” “to coin”), occurs nu¬ 
merous times in the Qur’an and evidences 
a much broader semantic range than does 


the English word “parable.” For Arabic 
literature in general, mathal can be trans¬ 
lated by such terms as simile, similitude, 
example, parable, allegory, proverb, motto, 
apothegm, aphorism, fable and maxim (see 
also similes; literary structures of 
the qur’an). This range of meaning for 
mathal also characterizes other Semitic lan¬ 
guages, e.g. Hebrew mashal; Aramaic matla. 
Although mathal generally describes any 
item of discourse featuring one object or 
event illuminating another (usually) less 
tangible reality by comparison, some amthal 
in the Qur’an do not involve comparison at 
all (e.g. Q 25:8-9; 36:78). Furthermore, 
some exegetes have included as amthal sto¬ 
ries involving the supernatural and para¬ 
normal, such as Adam naming the animals 
(Q 2:30-4; see ADAM AND EVE; ANIMAL 
life), a crow instructing Adam’s son about 
the burial of his brother (q 5:27-31; see 
cain and abel) and Jesus (q.v.) calling 
down a table (q.v.) from God (q 5:112-5). 

In their complex of meaning, amthal com¬ 
prise one of the most significant categories 
of qur’anic discourse (see form and 
structure of the qur’an; language 
and style of the qur’an). A prophetic 
hadith (tradition) includes amthal among 
the five main categories of qur’anic revela¬ 
tion (see REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; 
hadith and the qur’an). A statement 
attributed to ‘All b. Abi Talib (q.v.; d. 41/ 
661) says that sunan, “patterns of behavior” 
and amthal comprise a fourth of the Qur’an 
(see sunna). The legal theorist al-Shafi‘1 
(d. 204/820) held that valid legal analysis 
(ijtihad) requires knowledge of the amthal of 
the Qur’an (cf. Suyuti, Itqan, chap. 63, iv, 

44; see LAW AND THE QUR’An). 

Al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505) notes that, for 
some, amthal serve to clarify and support 
doctrines and laws by making them con¬ 
crete through comparison with known 
events and objects in the everyday life of 
the receptor (Suyuti, Itqan, iv, 45). They 
assist in giving advice, in motivating and 


restraining behavior, and in reflecting upon 
and determining truth by bringing to mind 
something that can be pictured and sensed. 
The Qur’an insists, however, that only the 
knowledgeable will fully grasp their mean¬ 
ing (q 29:43; see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARN¬ 
ING; scholar). 

If parable in its qur’anic context can be 
defined to include similitudes (extended 
explicit comparisons), example stories (fea¬ 
turing positive or negative characters to be 
emulated or avoided), parables (metaphors 
extended in a narrative; see metaphor; 
narratives) and allegories (featuring a 
series of related metaphors), then the fol¬ 
lowing amthal can be classified as parables: 
the fire [at night] (q 2:17; see fire); the 
downpour (q 2:19); the deaf, dumb, and 
blind (q 2:171; see seeing and hearing; 
vision AND blindness; hearing and 
deafness); the sprouting seed (q 2:261); the 
rock with thin soil (q 2:264); the hilltop 
garden (q 2:265; see gardens); the freezing 
wind (Q. 3:117; see air and wind); the pant¬ 
ing dog (q.v.; q 7:176); the harvested bounty 
(q 10:24; see grace; blessing; suste¬ 
nance; AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION); 

senses: dead and alive (q 11:24); the futile 
reach (q 13:14); the smelting foam (q 13:17); 
the good and the corrupt trees (q 14:24-7); 
the slave and the free man (q 16:75; see 
slaves and slavery); the mute slave and 
the just master (q 16:76; see justice and 
injustice); the complacent town (q 16:112; 
see punishment stories); the man with 
two gardens (q 18:32-44); the water and 
vegetation (q 18:45); the light (q.v.) of God 
(q 24:35; treated allegorically by exegetes); 
the desert mirage (q 24:39); the darkness 
on the sea (q 24:40); the spider’s (q.v.) 
house (q 29:41); the master and his slaves 
(q 30:28); stark contrasts (q 35:19-22; see 
pairs and pairing); the unbelieving town 
(q 36:13-29); the slave with several masters 
(q 39:29); the verdure that withers 


(q 57:20); the upright crops (q 48:29); the 
book-laden donkey (q 62:5); and the 
blighted garden (q 68:17-34). 

The most significant narrative parables 
include “the man with two gardens,” “the 
unbelieving town” and “the blighted gar¬ 
den.” Each occupies a prominent place in 
its respective sura. The first (q 18:32-44) is 
clearly identified as a mathal. God provides 
one of two men with two prosperous gar¬ 
dens supplied with abundant water. The 
fortunate man turns greedy and brags to 
his apparently landless colleague about his 
garden’s produce, exuding confidence that 
his future is secure. He fears neither God 
nor the last judgment (q.v.; see also piety; 
fear). The other man, who professes never 
to have associated anything with God, 
warns him that his arrogance (q.v.) 
amounts to unbelief (see belief and 
unbelief; gratitude and ingratitude). 
Though poor in this world, this good man 
will receive God’s reward in the next (see 
reward and punishment). He warns his 
wealthy counterpart that his gardens could 
be destroyed. When the gardens are sud¬ 
denly destroyed, the hand-wringing pro¬ 
prietor expresses regret that he trusted in 
anything but God. The moral of the tale 
becomes explicit in q 18:46: “Wealth (q.v.) 
and sons (see children) are the adorn¬ 
ment of the present world; but the abiding 
things, the deeds of righteousness (see 
good deeds), are better with God in re¬ 
ward, and better in hope.” Al-Suhayll 
(d. 581/1185) transmitted a tradition in 
which the historical details of this story are 
given, including the names of the two 
men, Tamlikha and Futis (Suhayli, Ta 'rlf. 

185). 

The “unbelieving town” (q 36:13-29) also 
starts out as a clearly labeled mathal. The 
people of a city reject the messengers (see 
messenger) God sends, saying they are 
simply citizens like themselves and not 


prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood). The people associate an evil omen 
with the messengers and threaten to stone 
them (see portents; foretelling). An 
obedient citizen from the margins of the 
city comes and affirms the mission of the 
messengers. He urges the people of the 
city to obey their message since the mes¬ 
sengers serve without reward and have 
received God’s guidance (see obedience; 
astray). He then rehearses his own good 
fortune in believing in the one God. He 
enters paradise (q.v.) praying for his people 
(see intercession; prayer). The city ends 
in destruction while the thematic unit con¬ 
taining the parable ends with God’s lam¬ 
entation over the people’s rejection of his 
messengers (q 36:30-2). Two traditions 
connect this parable with the city of 
Antioch and name the three messengers. 
One tradition makes the messengers dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus: Simon, John and Paul (see 
apostle). It names the obedient citizen 
Habib and reports that he was stoned to 
death (see stoning). 

While “the blighted garden” (q 68:17-34) 
is not specifically designated a mathal, its 
comparison is explicit: God has tried 
Muhammad’s opponents as he tried “the 
people of the garden” (q 68:17). These 
people confidendy resolve to get up in the 
morning and harvest their garden, resolv¬ 
ing to leave nothing for the poor (see 
poverty and the poor). But when they 
approach their garden, they find it dev¬ 
astated. A just person among them chides 
the others for not praising God (see praise; 
laudation; glorification of god). 

They respond by confessing their guilt and 
blaming each other. In the end they ex¬ 
press hope for a restoration of an even bet¬ 
ter garden from God. The thematic unit 
containing the parable concludes with 
q 68:34, “Surely for the godfearing shall be 
the gardens of bliss with their lord.” 


Exegetes have cited reports that the garden 
actually existed in Yemen (q.v.). 

Some typical features of qur’anic par¬ 
ables follow. The truths they illustrate are 
usually stated explicitly. Taken largely from 
the agricultural and commercial worlds of 
seventh-century Arabia, they tend to be 
related by exegetes to historical events (see 
history and the quR ! AN). Many are 
based on natural phenomena (see nature 
as signs). Their themes include justice and 
communal responsibility (see justice and 
injustice; community and society in 
the quR’AN), the proper stewardship of 
wealth (see property), the protection 
of the disadvantaged, the fleeting nature 
of this world’s blessings, the certainty of 
divine judgment, and the importance of 
acknowledging the oneness and sover¬ 
eignty of God. God is a prominent player 
in most of the parables and they frequently 
stress the oneness of God (see god and his 
attributes) — even when it is not the 
main point of the comparison. 

A.H. Mathias Zahniser 
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Paraclete see muhammad; names of the 

PROPHET; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE 

Paradise 

The abode of the souls of the righteous 
after their death, heaven; also, the garden 
of Eden. In the Qur'an, descriptions of the 
hereafter appear in relation to the arrival 
of a day, “the hour” (al-sa’a), “reckoning 
day” (yawm al-hisab), “the day of judg¬ 
ment” (yawm al-din), “the last day” (al-yawm 
al-akhir), or “the day of resurrection” 

(yawm al-qiyama), in which every individual 
is resurrected and has to face up to his or 
her deeds and be judged accordingly 
(q, 52:21, “... Every man shall be pledged 
for what he earned...”). The descriptions 
of heaven and hell, which are very often 
adduced as opposites, are interwoven with 
descriptions of deeds that lead to reward 
or punishment; together they contribute to 
an understanding of the way divine provi¬ 
dence operates: the righteous are rewarded 
and directed to the good abode, while the 
evil doers are punished and find themselves 
tortured in hell. All will happen when “the 
day” or, “the hour,” comes (q, 19:75-6; 
79 : 35-4b and more; see good deeds; evil 
deeds; reward and punishment; last 
judgment). 

The hereafter is portrayed in the Qur'an 
as an eternal physical abode (see eter¬ 
nity), and its permanent dwellers are pre¬ 
sented as living, sensible human beings. 

The descriptions use worldly concepts, of 
the kind that can be readily understood by 
humans. These, among more general as¬ 
pects related to Islamic eschatology (q.v.), 
are partially found in general books about 


Islam or in the few studies dedicated to the 
subject. They are widely described in early 
Islamic sources, either in the form of 
hadlths, dreams or theological and mystical 
inquiries (see theology and the Qur'an; 
sufism and the Qur’an). The following 
survey, however, is limited to the Qur'an 
and focuses on the qur’anic verses that treat 
the blessed part of the hereafter. Emphasis 
has been put on philological aspects insofar 
as the image of the qur’anic paradise is 
depicted through its names. The edifying 
purpose of the heavenly delights is rep¬ 
resented by listing the groups that will re¬ 
side in paradise, the deeds that lead their 
performers to the ultimate bliss and the 
pleasures bestowed upon the blessed. 
Following these lines, no comparison has 
been made between the Meccan and 
Medinan suras (see chronology and the 

The names of the gardens 
Janna: In the Qur’an the term used most 
frequently for paradise is janna (cf. the 
Hebrew gan, Gen 2:8: “And the lord God 
planted a garden [gan] in Eden”; see also 
Katsh, Judaism, 34, especially note 2). The 
word janna means literally garden (q.v.) and 
Muslim philologists and commentators 
treated it as an Arabic word, derived from 
the root j-n-n, which means “to cover, to 
conceal, to protect.” Al-Raghib al-Isfaham 
(fl. early fifth/eleventh cent.; Mufradat, 204) 
defines janna as any garden, the trees of 
which hide the soil (a similar explanation is 
offered by Abu 1-Walid Marwan Ibn Janah 
[d. 441/1050] in Sepher Haschoraschim, 96). 
Al-Raghib al-Isfahanl further suggests that 
the word janna was chosen to indicate para¬ 
dise either because it resembles worldly 
gardens or because its bliss is hidden from 
people’s eyes, as stated in Q 32:17: “No soul 
knows what comfort is laid up for them 
secretly, as a recompense for that they were 
doing” (Arberry, ii, 18). The word janna 


also appears in the Qur’an with reference 
to the primordial garden, the dwelling 
place of Adam (q 2:35; see adam and eve) 
and also in the meaning of a worldly gar¬ 
den (a 2:264-5). 

Although most commonly used (over 
eighty times), janna is not the only word in 
the Qur’an that conveys the idea of para¬ 
dise. Its plural form , jannat, appears over 
forty times, of which about half occur in 
combination with other terms :janndt ‘adn 
(six times), jannat al-na‘im (seven times), 
jannat firdaws/al-firdaws (once each), 
jannat/jannat al-ma‘wa (once each). Other 
words presented in the commentaries as 
indicating paradise are dar al-salam (twice), 
dar/jannat al-khuld (once each), dar al- 
muqama (once), maqam amin (once), maq‘ad 
al-sidq (once), dar al-muttaqin (once), dar al- 
qarar (once), tuba (once), ‘illiyyun/ ‘illiyyin 
(once each), rawda/rawdatjannat (once 
each), husna (four times), as well as numer¬ 
ous verses in which al-dar al-akhira/al-akhira 
is interpreted to mean paradise. This 
variety of names underlies the numerous 
traditions presented in the exegetical lit¬ 
erature concerning the different facets of 
paradise. 

Firdaws: According to words ascribed to 
al-Farra’ (d. 207/822 ),jirdaws is an Arabic 
word (quoted injawharl [d. 398/1007], 
Sihah, iii, 959; cf. Tajal-‘arus, viii, 392). This 
is, however, an exceptional opinion. The 
commentaries on q 18:107 focus on the 
foreign origin of the name, which means 
garden in Greek or Syriac (Suyuti, Durr, 
iv, 279; Taj al-‘arus, viii, 392), and Ibn 
Janah (Sepher Haschoraschim, 419) connects 
it with the Hebrew pardes (see foreign 
vocabulary). Various commentaries also 
present a prophetic tradition, according to 
which the janna consists of a hundred lev¬ 
els, among which the jirdaws is the best. 
God’s throne (see throne of god) is situ¬ 
ated above the jirdaws and from it spurt the 
rivers of paradise (Tabari, Tafsir, xvi, 30; 


Qurtubl, Jami', xi, 68; Suyuti, Durr, iv, 279; 
and see Zaghlul, Mawsua, iii, 363; iv, 514). 
Another prophetic tradition states that the 
jirdaws consists of four gardens, two made 
of gold and two of silver (Tabari, Tafsir, 
xvi, 30; cf. Zaghlul, Mawsu'a, iv, 502, and 
the commentaries on q 55:62 mentioned 
below). 

‘Adn: The biblical name Eden (Gen 2) is 
treated in Islamic sources as deriving from 
the root - d-n, which means “to be firmly 
established and have a long duration” 
(al-Raghib al-Isfaham, Mufradat, 553; cf. 
Qurtubl, Jami', x, 396; Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hddi l-arwah, 142; see also the 
detailed study of ‘adn in the meaning of a 
mineral [ma‘dan] in Tamari, Iconotextual 
studies, chaps. 1 and 2). The plural form 
(jannat ‘adn) is used to indicate width 
(Qurtubl, Jami‘, x, 396). Fakhr al-Dln al- 
RazI (d. 606/1210; Tafsir, xx, 25, ad q 16:31) 
says that jannat denotes the palaces and the 
gardens, whereas 'adn conveys its eternity. 
Commentaries on q 13:23 cite a prophetic 
tradition proclaiming that in the janna 
there is a palace, the name of which is ‘adn. 
It is surrounded by towers and meadows, 
and has five thousand (or ten thousand) 
doors. Each door opens onto five thousand 
gardens (or twenty-five thousand beautiful 
women), and only prophets (see prophets 
and prophethood), righteous people, 
martyrs (q.v.; shuhada see also witnessing 
and testifying) and upright imams (see 
imam) are allowed to enter it (Qurtubl, 
Jami', ix, 311; Suyuti, Durr, iv, 65). As 
stated about the firdaws, 'adn is also defined 
as the center of the janna (Qurtubl, Jami) 
ix, 311; x, 396; Suyup, Durr, iv, 65; cf. 
Zaghlul, Mawsu'a, iv, 502). Other verses 
that mention ‘adn emphasize the luxuries 
it offers, q 18:31, for example, reads: 
“Those — theirs shall be gardens of Eden, 
underneath which rivers flow; therein they 
shall be adorned with bracelets of gold 
(q.v.), and they shall be robed in green 


garments of silk (q.v.) and brocade, therein 
reclining upon couches — O, how excel¬ 
lent a reward! and O, how fair a resting 
place!” 

‘Illiyyun/'illiyyin (q 83:18-21): Most com¬ 
mentaries deal with the location of the 
'illiyyun, and combine it with the basic 
meaning of the root of the word, namely 
height and glory. Thus 'illiyyun appears as 
lofty degrees surrounded by glory; as the 
seventh heaven (see heaven and sky), 
where the souls of the believers stay; as 
the lotus tree in the seventh heaven (see 
ascension; agriculture and vegeta¬ 
tion); as a green chrysolite tablet contain¬ 
ing the deeds of people that hangs beneath 
the throne; as the most elevated place, the 
dwellers of which can be seen only as spar¬ 
kling stars up in the sky; as the residence of 
the angels (see angel), or the celestial host 
(TabarsI, Majma'. xxx, 71; Qurtubl, Jdmi', 
xix, 262-3). Other terms derived from the 
same root that indicate high degrees in 
paradise are al-darajat al- ‘ula (q 20:75) and 
jama aliya (q 69:22; 88:10). 

Jannat/Jannat al-ma’wa, “garden/s of the 
refuge”: the abode of Gabriel (q.v.; Jibrll) 
and the angels, or of the souls of the 
shuhada’ (both in Wahidi, Wasit, iv, 198, ad 
Q, 53 :i 5)j or °f green birds that contain 
the souls of the shuhada’ (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwdh, 142), or yet, the 
residing place of the believers in general 
(Wahidi, Wasit, iii, 454, ad q 32:19; see 
belief and unbelief). Nothing is said 
about its location. 

Ddr al-salam (q 6:127; 10:25): the abode 
(ddr) of everlasting security and soundness 
(salrnna), or th ejanna (= ddr) of God, saldm 
being one of God’s names (see god and 
his attributes; peace), derived from his 
immunity from any kind of evil (Wahidi, 
Wasit, ii, 322; cf. al-Raghib al-Isfaham, 
Mufradat, 421-2; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Hadil-arwah, 142; see good and evil). 
Similar is the meaning given to the term 


maqdm amin (q 44:51), presented as the 
future dwelling of the righteous, and 
interpreted to mean the eternal world of 
security and immunity from fear (q.v.) and 
death (Muqatil, Tafsir, iii, 825; cf. Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 145-6; 
see house, domestic and divine). 

Ddr al-khuld occurs in q 41:28 in the 
meaning of hell (see hell and hellfire), 
whereas jannat al-khuld is mentioned in 
q 25:15 in the meaning of paradise, both 
aiming at an eternal existence. Muqatil 
(d. 150/767) gives the same meaning to ddr 
al-muqama (q 35:35). He defines the latter as 
ddr al-khulud, the place where people stay 
forever (Muqatil, Tafsir, iii, 558; cf. Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 141). 

Maq'ad al-sidq (q 54:55), the place of 
goodness promised to the righteous: Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350; Hadi 
l-arwah, 146-7) considers it, as well as the 
term qadarn al-sidq (q 10:2), as one of the 
names of paradise. 

Jannat/jannat na‘im/al-na'im: The name 
conveys the variety of pleasures (ni'am) 
offered in paradise (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 145; see blessing). 
The commentaries that deal with the term 
concentrate mainly on the issue of com¬ 
pensation. Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI ( Tafsir, xxii, 
49, ad q 5:65) deals with two kinds of hap¬ 
piness (see joy and misery). One is the 
removal of sins (see sin, major and 
minor; repentance and penance) and 
the other is the bestowal of reward. Na'im, 
in al-Razl’s opinion, is to be understood as 
the latter. In several cases na ‘im is identified 
with jirdaws (for example, Wahidi, Wasit, iii, 
356, ad q 26:85). 

Ddr al-akhira appears mostly in contrast 
with the present world (al-dunya). q 40:39 
juxtaposes the transience of the present 
world with the stability of the hereafter 
(al-akhira), and defines the latter as ddr al- 
qarar. q 16:30-1 mentions ddr al-akhira to¬ 
gether with ddr al-muttaqin and jannat 'adn, 


and q 29:64 defines it as the abode of life 
(q.v.; hayawan ), meaning either the abode of 
eternal life, or the eternal abode (Wahidl, 
Wasit, iii, 425-6; cf. Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Hadi l-arwah, 144). 

Tuba (q 13:29): A common tradition, cited 
by most commentators, states that tuba is a 
tree in jama (Wahidl, Wasit, iii, 15, 16; 
Jawharl, Sihah, i, 173; cf. Zaghlul, Mawsu’a, 

iii, 360). An attempt to show a foreign ori¬ 
gin may explain the statement that tuba 
means janna in the Ethiopian/Indian lan¬ 
guage (Wahidl, Wasit, iii, 16; SuyutI, Durr, 

iv, 67). Other explanations, however, treat 
tuba as an Arabic word, meaning good, the 
eternal ultimate stage in janna (al-Raghib 
al-Isfaham, Mufradat, 528; Taj al-’arus, ii, 

189; for the usage of tuba in Persian poetry, 
see Schimmel, Celestial garden, 18-9). 

(Aljhusna is often interpreted to mean 
janna (for example Wahidl, Wasit, ii, 104, 
544; ^ !3, 68, ad a 4:95; 10:26; 13:18; 
16:62), but also as the ultimate good and as 
the vision of God (Taj al-’arus, xvii, 142; see 
face of god), 

The number of the gardens 
a 55:46 mentions two gardens awaiting 
those who fear God. The commentators 
offer several ways to distinguish one gar¬ 
den from another. Al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272; 
Jarni’, xvii, 177) cites the following explana¬ 
tions: one garden was created especially for 
the individual, the other was inherited; one 
garden is for the destined, the other for his 
wives (see marriage and divorce); one 
garden is his home, the other his garden; 
one has the lower palaces, the other the 
upper ones. Abu Hayyan (d. 745/1344; 

Bahr, x, 67) adduces similar ideas, among 
which he suggests that one garden is for 
those who obey God (see obedience), the 
other for those who refrain from sin; one is 
for the jinn (q.v.), the other for people. Al- 
TabarsI (d. 548/1154; Majma’, vi, 101) men¬ 
tions one garden inside the palace and 


another outside. Al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505; 
Durr, vi, 163) presents a prophetic tradition, 
according to which both gardens reach the 
width of a hundred years walking distance 
(cf. q 3:133, which compares the width of 
the janna to that of heaven and earth; for 
Jewish parallels see Katsh, Judaism, 214), 
and both gardens have fruitful trees, flow¬ 
ing rivers, and wonderful fragrances. Al- 
Wahidi (d. 468/1076; Wasit, iv, 225) cites 
al-Dahhak as saying that one garden is for 
the believers who worshiped God secretly 
and the other for those who worshiped him 
openly. Verse 62 of the same sura (q 55) 
also mentions two gardens. Most commen¬ 
taries refer to these two as additional gar¬ 
dens, assuming altogether the existence of 
four gardens: two gardens of trees and two 
of plants and seeds; two gardens for the 
“foremost in the race” (sabiqun) and “those 
brought near” (al-muqarrabun), two for the 
“people of the right hand” ( ashab al-yamin; 
see left hand and right hand); the first 
two (v 46) are ‘adn and na’im, the other pair 
(v 62) the firdaws and dar al-ma’wa; the first 
two are of gold and silver, the others are of 
sapphire and emerald (Qurtubi, JamT, xvii, 
183-4; ^ Tabari, Tafsir, xvii, 89-91; SuyutI, 
Durr, vi, 161-3; for a stylistic analysis of 
these verses, see Noldeke, Koran, 45; 
Schimmel, Celestial garden, 17-8; Abdel 
Haleem, Context, 89-93). 

The inhabitants of paradise 
Surat al-Waqi‘a (“The Event,” q 56), 
which describes the day of resurrection 
(q.v.), mentions three groups of people as 
the future inhabitants of paradise: (1) “the 
people of the right hand” ( ashab al-may- 
mana, q 56:8), who are more commonly 
referred to as ashab al-yamin (q 56:27, 38, 
go, 91; cf. The Babylonian Talmud, Tractate 
Shabat, 63a); (2) “the foremost in the race” 

( al-sabiqun, q 56:10); and (3) “those brought 
near” ( al-muqarrabun, q 56:11). 

Ashab al-yamin/al-maymana: q 56:28-38 


give a picturesque description of the re¬ 
wards awaiting the ashab al-yamin: “Mid 
thornless lote-trees and serried acacias, 
and spreading shade and outpoured 
waters, and fruits abounding unfailing, 
unforbidden, and upraised couches, per- 
fectiy we formed them, perfect, and we 
made them spotiess virgins, chastely amo¬ 
rous, like of age for the companions of the 
right hand.” The commentaries explain 
their name in three ways: those who, on 
the day of judgment, will receive the re¬ 
cord of their deeds in their right hand (cf. 

Q, 17:71; 69:19; 84:7; see book), those who 
are strong, and those whose belief is il¬ 
luminated by the light of God (all in Razi, 
Tafsir, xxix, 143, 163). 

Al-sabiqun: q g:ioo reads: “And the out- 
strippers (sabiqun), the first of the emi¬ 
grants and the helpers (see emigrants and 
helpers), and those who followed them in 
good doing, God will be well pleased with 
them and they are well pleased with him; 
and he has prepared for them gardens un¬ 
derneath which rivers flow therein to dwell 
forever and ever.” The common identifica¬ 
tions of the sabiqun, adduced in the com¬ 
mentaries, are of two kinds: those who 
lived prior to the arrival of Muhammad 
(Razi, Tafsir, xxix, 149) and those who con¬ 
tributed to Islam in its first stages. Among 
the latter, the following are mentioned: 
those who prayed toward both qiblas (see 
qibla), those who participated in Badr 
(q.v.), those who took part in Hudaybiya 
(q.v.) or, more generally, those who lived 
during Muhammad’s lifetime (all in 
Wahidi, Wasit, ii, 520). Fakhr al-Dln al- 
RazI, who prefers to identify the sabiqun as 
those who performed the emigration (q.v.) 
with Muhammad, states that the sabiqun are 
the most elevated in paradise (Razi, Tafsir, 
xvi, 172, ad q 9:100). In his commentary on 
q 56:10-1, al-Razi ( Tafsir, xxix, 147) defines 
the sabiqun as the most exalted among the 
muqarrabun, higher than ashab al-yamin, the 


most elevated among the muttaqun (ibid., 
148), and those who will reach paradise 
without judgment (ibid., 144). 

Muqarrabun: in q 3:45 Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa) is 
considered one of the muqarrabun. In 
q 4:172 the angels are the muqarrabun, while 
in q 56:10-26 the muqarrabun are identified 
as sabiqun, and the description of the re¬ 
wards bestowed upon them seems the most 
highly detailed in the Qur’an: “In the gar¬ 
dens of delight ... upon close-wrought 
couches reclining upon them, set face to 
face, immortal youths going round about 
them with goblets, and ewers, and a cup 
from a spring (see cups and vessels), no 
brows throbbing, no intoxication (see 
intoxicants; wine), and such fruits as 
they shall choose, and such flesh of fowl as 
they desire, and wide-eyes houris (q.v.) as 
the likeness of hidden pearls, a recompense 
for that they labored. Therein they shall 
hear no idle talk (see gossip), no cause of 
sin, only the saying peace.” 

Other verses promise heavenly delights to 
additional groups: Two groups often men¬ 
tioned (over fifty times each), are (1) “the 
godfearing” (al-muttaqun/alladhina ttaqu) 
and (2) “those who believed and performed 
righteous deeds” ( alladhina dmanii wa- ’amilu 
l-salihat; for detailed descriptions of the 
bliss bestowed upon each of the groups see 
q 44:51-7 and q 2:25 respectively). Also 
mentioned are “the inhabitants of para¬ 
dise” ( ashab al-janna, over ten times; see e.g. 
q 2:82; 10:26), and the “pious” ( abrar, six 
times; see piety). 

Deeds that lead their performers to paradise 
The general term “righteous deeds” 

(salihat) is mentioned about sixty times in 
the Qur’an, always as a guarantee to entry 
into paradise, q 4:122-4 read: “But those 
that believe, and do deeds of righteousness, 
them we shall admit to gardens under¬ 
neath which rivers flow, therein dwelling 
for ever and ever ... and whosoever does 


deeds of righteousness, be it male or fe¬ 
male (see gender), believing — they shall 
enter paradise ...” (cf. () 3:195, and see also 
the description of the mu’minun in £ 8:2-4). 
Q 7:157-8, among other verses, emphasize 
the belief in God and his messenger as a 
guarantee of prosperity. Q, 2:112 restricts 
good fate to “those who submit their will to 
God,” namely Muslims, and implicitly 
excludes Jews and Christians from being 
potential dwellers in paradise (see jews 
AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIAN¬ 
ITY). q, 13:20-3 and a 70:22-35 mention a 
list of conditions, the fulfillment of which 
is necessary to gain entry into paradise. 
Other verses focus on particular deeds that 
ensure reaching paradise, such as praying 
(a 2:277; 4:162; 27:3; see prayer), almsgiv¬ 
ing (q.v.; a 3:134; 2 7 : 3j, belief in the last 
day (a 58:22; 65:2), fear of the last day 
(a 76:10), obedience (a 3:132; 4:13), grati¬ 
tude (a 3:144; see GRATITUDE AND INGRA¬ 
TITUDE), patience (a 76:12; see trust and 
patience; trial), restraint of rage and 
forgiving the evil of other people (a 3:134; 
see anger; forgiveness), fulfillment of 
vows (a 76:7; see vow; breaking trusts 
and contracts; contracts and 
alliances), support of the needy (a 76:8; 
see poverty and the poor), participation 
in the emigration [hijra, a 3:195), in Huday- 
biya (cf. a 48:18), and in jihad (q.v.; i.e. 
a 2:218; 3:195; 4:95; 8:74; 9:20; 61:11-2). 

Rewards in paradise 

The bliss bestowed upon the dwellers of 
paradise may be divided into two types: 
sensual pleasures and spiritual ones. 

Spiritual pleasures: Here one can find gen¬ 
eral expressions, such as God’s pleasure 
(:ridwan, a 3:15; for the personification of 
ridwan in Persian poetry to mean the 
heavenly doorkeeper of paradise, see 
Schimmel, Celestial garden, 16-8; see 

PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN), 

forgiveness (a 3:136), acquittal of evil deeds 


(a 3:195; 48:5), divine protection from the 
evil day (cf. a 76:11), praise of God (see 
laudation; praise) and greetings of 
peace (a 10:9-11; cf. 56:26). a 10:26 
promises al-husna and ziyada “to the good- 
doers” (lilladhina ahsanu). Al-husna is inter¬ 
preted to mean paradise and ziyada is 
interpreted to mean looking at God’s face 
(al-Raghib al-Isfaham, Mujradat, 386; 
Wahidi, WasTt, ii, 344-5; Suyuti, Durr, iii, 
331-2). The ability to look at the face of the 
lord can be drawn from additional verses, 
a 83:15 proclaims that those who do not 
believe will be “veiled from their lord.” In 
the commentaries on this verse several tra¬ 
ditions are adduced to indicate that if veil¬ 
ing is a sign of divine anger, unveiling, 
namely the permission to see God, is a sign 
of divine contentment (Wahidi, Wasit, iv, 
446; see veil). A more straightforward 
verse is a 75:22-3: “Upon that day (resur¬ 
rection day) faces shall be radiant, gazing 
upon their lord.” (The issue of permission 
to see God became controversial and was 
widely discussed in theological and mysti¬ 
cal circles; see Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Hadi l-arwah, 402-77; Ajurl, Tasdiq; 

Gimaret, Ru’yat Allah; Baljon, ‘To seek 
the face of God,’ 254-66; Schimmel, 
Deciphering, 238.) Further aspects of spiri¬ 
tual pleasures can be drawn from the 
verses that deal with the fate that awaits 
the martyrs (shuhada): “Count not those 
who were slain in God’s way as dead (see 
path or way; expeditions and battles; 
fighting), but rather living with their lord, 
by him provided, rejoicing in the bounty 
that God has given them, and joyful in 
those who remain behind and have not 
joined them, because no fear shall be on 
them, neither shall they sorrow, joyful in 
blessing and bounty from God....” 

Sensual pleasures: The most frequently 
mentioned reward (over fifty times) focuses 
on rivers flowing beneath gardens. Q, 47:15 
describes four rivers flowing in paradise: 


"... Rivers of water unstaling, rivers of 
milk (q.v.) unchanging in flavor, and rivers 
of wine — a delight to the drinkers, rivers, 
too, of honey (q.v.) purified....” (Schimmel, 
Celestial garden, 15, points out that “The 
idea of the four rivers which flow through 
Paradise may have helped late architects to 
conceive the canals as they flow through 
the gardens of Iran and Mughal India, for 
it was said by the court poets of this time 
that every part of the royal garden was in 
some way a similitude of Paradise.” See 
also Tamari, Iconotextual studies, chap. 3.) 

Thoroughly studied, but also criticized in 
non-Islamic circles, is the topic of the 
women granted the faithful as a celestial 
reward in the qur’anic paradise (see the 
bibliographical references mentioned in 
the notes of Wendell, Denizens of para¬ 
dise). Compared to the carnal, sensuous, 
highly detailed descriptions of women 
awaiting the righteous adduced in hadith 
literature, the qur’anic text is restrained 
(see riADiTH and the Qur’an). It mentions 
purified women (azwaj mutahhara, Q 2:25; 
3:15; 4:57), “wide-eyed houris” ( [bi-]hur ’Tn, 
Q 44:54; 52:20; 56:22; but see the exegesis 
of these verses for the various understand¬ 
ings of the phrase), maidens with swelling 
breasts, equal in age (kawaib atraban, 

Q, 78:33) and amorous virgins equal in age 
(abkar ;uruban atraban, Q 56:36-7). 

Other rewards that await one in heaven 
are young boys serving wine (wildan 
mukhalladun, Q 56:17; 76:19 ;ghilmdn, 

Q 52:24), sofas to lean against [surur, 

Q. 15:47; 37T4; 43:34; 52:20; 56:15; 88:13; 
furush, Q. 55:54; 56:34; al-ardik, Q 18:31; 
36:56; 76:13; rqfrqf, Q, 55:76), green gar¬ 
ments of silk and brocade (q 18:31; 76:21), 
gold/silver bracelets (q 18:31; 22:23; 35:33; 
76:21), fruit ( thamara, Q 2:25 ^jakiha, Q 36:57; 
38:5b 4373; 44:55; 52:22; 55:11, 52, 68; 
56:20, 32; 80:31 -Jawdkih, Q 37:42; 77:42, 
especially dates and grapes; see date 
palm), wine that does not intoxicate ( khamr, 


Q 47:15; ka% Q, 37:45; 52:23; 56:18; 76:17; 
78:34; sharab, Q 38:51; 76:21), vessels of 
silver and goblets of crystal (q 76:15), 
plates/trays of gold (q, 43:71), pleasant 
weather (q 76:13), shade (q 4:57; 36:56; 
56:30; 76:14; 77:41), provision {rizq, Q 37 : 4b 
65:11; cf. 40:40), palaces (q 25:10), and 
whatever the souls desire and in which the 
eyes delight (q 43:71; cf. 50:35). Such 
pleasures and those like them are often 
defined as “ [the great] triumph” ( fawz, 
ft 4^3; 5 :II 9; 9T2, 89, 100; 45:30; 48:5; 
57:12; 61:12; 64:9; 85:11), mostly with 
emphasis on their eternal existence. 

These heavenly delights became an issue 
that has often been used for polemical pur¬ 
poses against Islam. These descriptions 
“angered theologians for centuries ... the 
large-eyed virgins, the luscious fruits and 
drinks, the green couches and the like 
seemed too worldly to most non-Muslim 
critics” (Schimmel, Deciphering, 238, espe¬ 
cially note 44). The following words, as¬ 
cribed to the so-called ‘Abd al-Maslh 
al-Kindi (probably third/ninth cent.), 
may give an idea about the nature of the 
non-Muslim reaction: “All these [descrip¬ 
tions of paradise in the Qur’an] suit only 
stupid, ignorant and simple-minded peo¬ 
ple, who are inexperienced and unfamiliar 
with reading texts and understanding old 
traditions, and who are just a rabble of 
rough Bedouins accustomed to eating des¬ 
ert lizards and chameleons” (cited in 
Sadan, Identity and inimitability, 338, from 
al-Kindi’s book, which, “transcribed by 
Jews into Hebrew characters and trans¬ 
lated from Arabic into Latin, taught the 
Spanish Christians how to fight Islam in 
the most vigorous and harsh way”; see also 
notes 12 and 39). 

Conclusion 

Although comparison between the Meccan 
and Medinan suras appears as one of the 
central features in the examination of 


the Qur’an, as it relates to paradisiacal 
descriptions, such a comparison seems 
superfluous. The components that com¬ 
prise the descriptions of paradise of both 
periods are similar, and even though the 
issue of the last day is less prominent in the 
suras of Medina (q.v.), one common con¬ 
cept underlies all the descriptions. This is 
the idea of a direct proportion between 
deeds and rewards that furnishes the 
eschatological status of the individual. It 
can be considered the leitmotiv of all the 
celestial descriptions found in the Qur’an 
and the key to understanding the spirit of 
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Parents 

Those who beget or bring forth children. 
Terms designating “parents” in the Qur’an 
are walidani and abawani, respectively the 
dual form of walid, “father, one who begets 
a child” (the passive al-mawlud lahu indi¬ 
cates “to whom the child is borne”; walida, 
“mother, one who brings forth a child,” 
appears in both the singular and the plural; 
umm/ummahat also designate “mother”), 
and the dual form of ab, “father” (the sin¬ 
gular means “nurturer,” see Robertson- 
Smith, Kinship and marriage, 142; Lane, 10; 
in certain verses the plural aba’ means 
“ancestors”). 

Natural aspects of parenthood are par¬ 
ticularly identified throughout the Qur’an 
with maternal functions, pregnancy, giving 
birth (q.v.), breastfeeding and weaning (e.g. 
a 16:78; 39:6; 53:32; 58:2; see also biology 

AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). 
q, 2:232-3 calls upon divorced mothers to 
fulfill their natural role as nurses whereas 
the role of fathers is limited to supplying 
the nursing mother and the nursling with 
economic support (see lactation; 
maintenance and upkeep). Moreover, 
maternal emotions of love (q.v.) and 
solicitude find emphatic expression in the 
qur’anic story of Moses (q.v.; q 28:7-13; 
20:38-40; cf. Stowasser, Women, 57-8; 

Giladi, Infants, 14-5). In two verses, q 7:150 
and 20:94, Aaron (q.v.; Harun) calls his 
brother “Musa ibn umma, ” thus attributing 
him to their mother (“to implore his 


mercy,” cf. Taban, Tafsir; Zamakhshan, 
Kashshaf; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, ad loc.) rather 
than to their father as could have been ex¬ 
pected in a patrilineal system (see e.g. q 8:75; 
33:6 where blood relatives are referred to 
as iilu l-arham, arhdm being the plural of 
rahim, “womb”; see also patriarchy; 
family). When, in £>31:14 and 46:15, 
Muslims are commanded to honor both 
parents (see below), it is the (biological) role 
of the mother that is emphasized (“His 
mother beneath him in weakness upon 
weakness”; cf. Pickthall, Koran ; Ibn Kathlr, 
Tafsir, ad loc.), implying that it serves best 
to justify or explain the commandment. 

As reproduction is (implicidy) presented 
as the goal of marriage (q 4:1; 7:189; see 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SEX AND SEX¬ 
UALITY; children), both parents are 
depicted as bringing up their children 
(q 17:24,... kama rabbayanisaghiran); fathers 
are described as having intimate knowl¬ 
edge of their sons (q 6:20) and seeking 
comfort from their descendants as well as 
from their wives (q 25:74). 

Several verses from the second Meccan 
period onwards (see e.g. q4:36; 6:151; 
17:23-4; also q 31:13-4; cf. Ibn Kathlr, 

Tafsir, ad q 4:36: “For God made parents 
the reason for the servants to come into 
existence.”) contain a recurring formula in 
which the commandment “to be good to 
one’s parents” (wa-bi-l-wdlidayni ihsdnan) is 
presented as second in importance only to 
the commandment “to worship no god but 
Allah” (cf. Lev 19:2-4; q 2:83; on the ap¬ 
parent influence of the Hebrew decalogue 
on the Qur’an in this regard, see Roberts, 
Social laws, 46-9; see also idolatry and 
idolaters; polytheism and atheism; 
scripture and the quR’AN). Nevertheless, 
in cases of conflict, that is, when one’s par¬ 
ents “strive hard with you that you may 
associate with me that of which you have 
no knowledge” (q 29:8), and submission to 
God prevails, the duty to obey parents be- 



comes void (see also q 31:13-5 from the 
third Meccan period [Noldeke] or early 
Medinan [Bell]). This is exemplified par¬ 
ticularly through qur’anic references from 
the second Meccan period onwards to the 
conflict between Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim) 
and his people, including his pagan father 
(e.g. ^9:114; 19:41-8; 37:83-98). q 21:51-70 
describes a dramatic clash in which 
Abraham uses the expression of exaspera¬ 
tion uffin lakum (“fie on you,” q 21:67) 
which, according to q 17:23, Muslims are 
never to direct at their parents (cf. q 46:17). 
In several verses (e.g. q 14:41; 26:86) 
Abraham is depicted as praying for his 
father, but unable to evoke divine response 
(q 60:4). Noah (q.v.; Nuh) prays similarly, 
to no avail, for his sinful son (q 11:45-6). 

In contrast to the tension between him 
and his (polytheist) father, Abraham’s 
relationship with his own (believing) son is 
harmonious. Abraham is depicted as ask¬ 
ing God to give him “[one] of the right¬ 
eous” (mina l-salihma) and is indeed granted 
a “mild-tempered” (halim) son who, being 
“one of the enduring ones” (mina l-sabirina; 
see trust and patience), is ready to obey 
God’s command and be sacrificed for his 
sake (q 37:100-7; see obedience; Isaac; 
ishmael). 

Thus, Muslims are guided to prefer loy¬ 
alty to God above the fulfillment of filial 
duties, “to be witnesses for God, even 
though it be against yourselves, or your 
parents and relatives...” (q 4:135). In any 
case, they are warned, “neither their rela¬ 
tions nor their [polytheist; cf. Jalalayn, ad 
loc.] children will profit them on the day of 
resurrection” (the Medinan q 60:3; cf. Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsvr, ad loc.; see also the Meccan 
q 70:11-2; 80:34-5). On the other hand, 
“those who believe and whose progeny 
have followed them in belief” are assured 
that God will “cause their progeny to be 
united with them [in paradise; cf. Jalalayn, 
ad loc.]” (q 52:21; for a detailed discussion 


see Tabari, Tafsir; ad loc.; also q 13:23; 

40:8; and Motzki, Das Kind, 399 n. 42; see 

also REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; PARADISE; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

Attitudes of parents towards their chil¬ 
dren are also reflected in the Qur’an, some 
of whom are strongly criticized from the 
point of view of monotheist morality (see 
children). Although sons (and property) 
are acknowledged as signs of divine be¬ 
nevolence (see grace; blessing), they are 
also regarded as temptation for the believ¬ 
ers (Motzki, Das Kind, 398). For example, 
there is a legend in which one of God’s 
servants, al-Khidr (cf. Tabari, Tafsir, ad 
q 18:74), kills a youth: “Have you taken an 
innocent life, not in return for a life?” 
Moses asks, adding: “Surely you have com¬ 
mitted a thing unheard of” (q 18:74). The 
unnamed servant of God then explains the 
act by saying that “his [i.e. the youth’s] 
parents were believers and we feared that 
he might impose upon them arrogance 
(q.v.) and unbelief” (q 18:80; cf. Ibn 
Kathir, Tcfsir, ad loc.: “Their love for him 
might make them follow him in disbelief;” 
see khadir/khidr). 

In Mecca (q.v.), the Qur’an had frowned 
on help based on ties of kinship (see 
O’Shaughnessy, Qur’anic view, 37-8), but 
in the Medinan period, when blood ties 
and the duties they impose are again 
emphasized (see blood and blood clot), 
a few verses were dedicated to parent- 
descendant relationships from the 
viewpoint of mutual socioeconomic re¬ 
sponsibilities (see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY 
IN THE qUR’AN; ETHICS AND THE qUR ANJ 

economics). Reciprocal inheritance rules 
find a relatively detailed formulation in 
q 2:180 and 4:7, 11 (see also inheritance). 
In q 2:215 Muslims are encouraged to sup¬ 
port their parents economically, as well as 
relatives and such members of the com¬ 
munity as are in need, e.g. “orphans (q.v.), 
the poor (see poverty and the poor) and 


the follower of the way (see journey).” 

Prohibitions of marriage between, 
among others, males and their own moth¬ 
ers (as well as their non-maternal wet 
nurses, see lactation; wet nursing), and 
between males and their own daughters 
(as well as their own wives’ daughters, see 
fosterage) are enumerated in £ 4:23 (see 
prohibited degrees). q 33:6, wherein the 
Prophet’s wives (see wives of the 
prophet) are referred to as the “mothers” 
of the believers, was understood to mean 
that they were not allowed to remarry after 
Muhammad’s death ( wa-azwajuhu umma- 
hatuhum = wa-hurmat azwajihi — hurmat 
ummahatihim ‘alajihim, cf. Tabari, Tafsir, ad 
loc.). See also guardianship. 
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Parody of the Qur'an 

Literary composition attempting to imitate 
the language and style of the Qur’an. 
Parodies of the Qur’an (sing, mu ‘aradat al- 
Qur’an ) have been known in Islamic history, 
but no authentic and complete texts of 
them have come down to us. What Islamic 
sources have recorded of them in snippets 
shows imitation that is obviously weak, 


grossly ludicrous and vastly inferior to the 
Qur’an in language, style and content (see 
language and style of the qur’an; 

FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR’AN), 
making the parodies themselves the object 
of ridicule. 

When the qur’anic challenge to disbeliev¬ 
ers to produce a discourse like it (q 52:33-4) 
or to fabricate ten suras (q.v.; Q 11:13) or 
even one sura (q 10:38) like it was not met, 
the Qur’an affirmed that, even if humans 
and jinn (q.v.) combined their efforts, they 
would be unable to produce a similar 
Qur’an (q 17:88; see provocation). 
Islamic doctrine holds that the Qur’an is 
God’s speech (q.v.) and, as such, it is char¬ 
acterized by inimitability (q.v.; i’jdf) and is 
thus the prophet Muhammad’s miracle 
(q.v.; mufiza) and evidence of his prophecy 
(see prophets and prophethood; word 
of god; book; createdness of the 
qur’an). 

In Muhammad’s lifetime, the most fa¬ 
mous parodist of the Qur’an was Musay- 
lima (q.v.). Known in Muslim writings as 
“the liar” (al-kadhdhdb), he claimed proph¬ 
ecy in Yamama and held authority in east¬ 
ern Arabia until he was killed in 11/633 in 
the war against apostates (see apostasy) 
waged by the first caliph (q.v.), Abu Bakr. 
As recorded in al-Taban (d. 310/923) and 
other Muslim sources, Musaylima’s parody 
consisted of rhyming prose verses of un¬ 
equal lengths (see rhymed prose), in 
which oaths (q.v.) were often made, refer¬ 
ence was made to the wonders of life and 
nature (see nature as signs), a God called 
Allah and al-Rahman was invoked (see 
god and his attributes) and very few 
regulations were posited (see virtues and 
vices, commanding and forbidding). 
The parody has a hollow ring to it, even 
when echoing a qur’anic turn of phrase, 
because it lacks a sublime subject. It has 
been suggested, however, that the Islamic 
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tradition has handed down “weak” exam¬ 
ples of Musaylima’s prowess in order to 
make him look ridiculous. This argument 
contends that the Islamic tradition would 
not have termed him the “Liar” and 
expended the energy to make him the 
object of ridicule if he had been incap¬ 
able of producing good verses or good 
rhymed prose in the style of the sooth¬ 
sayers, that could reasonably be compared 
to the Qur’an (cf. Gilliot, Contraintes, 
24-5)- 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (executed in 139/756), 
whose acclaimed prose writings and trans¬ 
lations attest to his command of Arabic, is 
said to have tried to imitate the Qur’an but 
apparently abandoned the attempt, ac¬ 
knowledging its difficulty (cf. van Ess, to, 
if, 35-6). Fragments of his polemic against 
Islam and the Qur’an are quoted in the 
refutation of the Zaydi Imam, al-Qasim b. 
Ibrahim (d. 246/860) and citations from 
the parody of the Qur’an attributed to 
him are quoted by the Zaydi Imam, 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mu’ayyad-bi-llah 
(d. 411/1020). 

Another early attempt to imitate the 
Qur’an is attributed to Nash! 1 -Akbar 
(d. 239/906), a Murji’ite who was close to 
the Mu'tazilis (q.v.): he is said to have died 
while trying to write an imitation of the 
Qur’an (cf. van Ess, to, iv, 146). Yet an¬ 
other early parodist was the renowned 
poet Abu 1 -Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
(d. 354/965), known as al-Mutanabbl, 

“the would-be prophet.” He parodied the 
Qur’an in his youth and led some beguiled 
Syrian Bedouins (see bedouin) in a revolt 
that ended in his imprisonment in 322/933 
and his recantation. In adult life, he often 
dismissed that experience as a youthful 

The skeptical, blind poet Abu l-‘Ala’ al- 
Ma’arn (d. 449/1057) was falsely accused 
of parodying the Qur’an in his al-Fusul 
wa-l-ghdydt, a work which praises God and 


offers moral exhortations. Only volume 
one of this book is extant, displaying a 
masterful style in rhyming prose disposed 
in chapters (fusul), with paragraphs that 
have endings (ghayat) with a regular rhyme. 
In this work’s rhyme scheme, these para¬ 
graphs all end in one letter of the alpha¬ 
bet, which is different for each chapter; 
additionally, each paragraph has sentences 
that rhyme or partly rhyme in other letters. 
This elaborate rhyming scheme, however, 
is not that of the Qur’an. 

It is interesting to note that we have at¬ 
testations of Muslims admitting the pos¬ 
sibility of compositions better than the 
Qur’an up through the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury. Ibn al-Rawandi (d. ca. 298/910-1) 
wrote in his Kitab al-^umurrud, “In the 
words of Aktham al-Sayfi, we find better 
than: “Lo! We have given you al-kawthar 
[q, 108:1]” (cf. van Ess, tg, vi, 472-3; 

Gilliot, L’embarras). In the traditional 
Islamic perspective, £> 108 is considered a 
great marvel (cf. Gilliot, L’embarras; see 
marvels). Further, the Persian Mu'tazili 
Murdar (d. 226/821) refused the inimitabil- 
ity of the Qur’an (van Ess, tg, iii, 608) and 
said that “people are able to bring some¬ 
thing similar to this Qur’an, or even more 
eloquent than it” (cf. van Ess, tg, v, 33, text 
12 for the Arabic; see also Abdul Aleem, 
‘Ijazu’l-Qur’an for the names of some 
poets who denied the linguistic inimit- 
ability of the Qur’an, or who criticized 
it and tried to surpass it in composition 
and style). 

The attempt at imitating the Qur’an has 
continued up until the present day. In 1995, 
unknown individuals anonymously offered 
four “suras” on the Internet to meet the 
Qur’an’s challenge but, after Muslim pro¬ 
test, their website was closed by the server 
in the United States, although it continues 
in the United Kingdom. 


IssaJ. Boullata 
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Parties and Factions 

Divisions within groups. The Qur’an has a 
relatively rich and varied, but not precisely 
differentiated, vocabulary which refers to 
parties or factions within larger communi¬ 
ties or groups (see community and 
society in the qur’an). Although the 
words and phrases concerned are some¬ 
times used in the Qur’an in an apparently 
neutral way, for example, with reference to 
groups among the believers themselves 
(see belief and unbelief), they are often 
employed there in a derogatory sense or in 
polemic against opponents. The opponents 
are accused of dividing their religion (q.v.) 
into factions, and a contrast is often made 
with the actual or ideal unity of the believ¬ 
ers (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 
qur’an). The value of the united com¬ 
munity (umma) of the believers is stressed; 
in some passages believers are urged 


not to take intimates or friends among 
outsiders (e.g. Q 3:118; 5:51; see friends 
and friendship) and marriage relation¬ 
ships with outsiders are regulated (see 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SOCIAL 

relations). 

We do not receive the impression that the 
parties and factions that are referred to 
exist in any formal or organized sense and 
their identity is usually not specified pre¬ 
cisely. For instance, Q 3:23 mentions a fac¬ 
tion (fariq) among “those who have been 
given a part (naslb) of the book (q.v.),” 
whereas two other passages which use this 
latter phrase (q 4:44, 51) lump them all 
together as “idolaters” (see idolatry and 
idolaters) and followers of error (q.v.). In 
other passages factions are alleged to exist 
among opponents designated generally as 
“idolaters” ( mushrikun; see also polytheism 
and atheism) or “hypocrites” ( mundfiqun; 
see hypocrites and hypocrisy). 
Although the Qur’an does contain the 
names of groups such as the “Emigrants” 
(muhajirun), “Helpers” ( ansar, see emi¬ 
grants and helpers), and “believers” 
(mu’minun), they are not generally referred 
to using the vocabulary of party and 

Among the words indicative of divisions 
and distinctions, the most obvious are hizb 
(pi. ahzab, which Noldeke postulated as a 
loan word from Ethiopic; see foreign 
vocabulary), td‘ifa, shi'a (pi. shiya ') and 
derivatives of the roo tf-r-q. All can be 
understood with the general meaning of 
“party” or “faction.” Other words occur 
less frequently and sometimes their exact 
meaning is unclear: for example, the plural 
form zubur in q 23:53 is sometimes inter¬ 
preted as “sects” or “factions” (jiraq, 
tawa’if) but how the word, which is un¬ 
derstood as the plural form of zabur, comes 
to mean that is a problem (see psalms). In 
some passages the different words appear 
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to be used interchangeably and ran¬ 
domly — hizb being a variant of ta’ifa, 
zuburoi shiya’, etc. 

Hizb in its singular, dual and plural forms 
appears nineteen times. The party of God 
(hizb Allah) is victorious or successful 
(q 5:56; 58:22) while the party of Satan 
{hizb al-shaytan, see devil) is lost (q 58:19). 
The single umma of the believers is con¬ 
trasted with the splits among their oppo¬ 
nents who have made their affair into 
zubur, each hizb rejoicing in what it has 
(ft 23:52-3). Similarly, a 3 o: 3 T -2 appeals to 
the believers not to be like the opponents 
called mushrikun who divided their religion 
and became parties (shiya), each hizb re¬ 
joicing in what it has. Q 38:13 identifies the 
ahzab (ula’ika l-ahzab) as a series of peoples 
who had rejected the prophets sent to them 
(see prophets and prophethood), and 
the context of “the day of the ahzab” in 
Q 40:30 suggests the same reference al¬ 
though it is frequently understood as an 
allusion to the “battle of the ditch” in the 
year 5/627 (cf. Paret, Kommentar, 233, 
wherein he posits that in q 38:11-3 and 
40:5, 30-3, the expression “ahzab” is used 
in the Ethiopic sense of “pagans”; see also 
people of the ditch). 

Sura 33, Surat al-Ahzab (“The Clans”), is 
explained in the commentaries and sira 
reports (material on the life of the Prophet; 
see sIra and the qur’an) as containing a 
number of allusions to the events associ¬ 
ated with the battle of the ditch when vari¬ 
ous parties (ahzab) among the opponents of 
the Prophet, are said to have united to 
facilitate an attack on the Muslims in 
Medina (q.v.). The Quraysh (q.v.) of Mecca 
(q.v.), the Arab tribe of Ghatafan, and the 
Jewish tribe of Qurayza (q.v.) within 
Medina are especially mentioned (see 

TRIBES AND CLANS; WAR; POLITICS AND 

the qur’an). Q 33:20 is often understood 
as referring to some hypocrites (munafiqun) 


who tried to persuade the followers of the 
Prophet that the ahzab had not really re¬ 
treated and that they would come again, 
while Q 33:22 reflects the believers’ rec¬ 
ognition that the coming of the ahzab was 
simply what the Prophet had promised 

Shi’a (q.v.) and shiya’ occur eight times. It 
sometimes seems to be a fairly neutral ex¬ 
pression: Moses (q.v.) had a shi’a (q 28:15) 
and there was a shi’a of Noah (q.v.; 

Q 37:83). On the other hand, the believers 
are contrasted with opponents who have 
“divided their religion and become par¬ 
ties” (q 6:159 and 30:32: farraqii dinahum 
wa-kanu shiya’an; in the latter passage the 
opponents are referred to as mushrikun, cf. 

a 30:31}. 

Similarly, derivatives of f-r-q, which occur 
frequently, sometimes appear with refer¬ 
ence to the believers. The one occurrence 
of Jirqa, which in Islamic literature is a 
common term for a “sect,” refers to a unit 
among the believers: “the believers should 
not all go out together to fight; of every 
jirqa of them a ta’ifa should remain behind 
to acquire religious knowledge” (q 9:122; 
see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 

fighting), q 9:117, too, refers to God’s 
having turned in forgiveness to (taba ’ala) 
“the Prophet and the Emigrants and 
Helpers who followed him in the hour of 
difficulty (sa’at al-‘usra) after the hearts of a 
faiiq among them had almost turned away” 
(see heart; forgiveness). There are 
many passages containing formations from 
f-r-q, however, which call upon the believ¬ 
ers to avoid division and disagreement in 
religion and which show those as char¬ 
acteristics of the opponents (e.g. Q 6:159 
and Q 30:32 cited above; also Q 3:103, 

105; 6:153; 42:13; see opposition to 

MUHAMMAD). 

Ta’ifa and its dual forms appear twenty- 
three times. It may be a more neutral 
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expression, used more or less randomly to 
refer to groups or parties among the People 
of the Book (q.v.; Q 3:69, 72), the believers 
(q 3 :i 54; 4:102, etc.), the hypocrites (4:81, 
113; 9:66; 33:13, etc.) and others, in the past 
and the present. 

Stress on the divided nature of the op¬ 
ponents, therefore, may be seen as part of 
the polemical language characteristic of 
the Qur’an. In non-qur’anic and post- 
qur’anic Arabic, too, shi'a, firqa, and ta’ifa 
often reflect the negative implications of 
fragmentation and division contrasted with 
the positive value of unity (umma, jama'a). 
They are the product of fitna (strife within 
the community) and in modern Arabic 
al-ta’ifiyya is a common translation of “sec¬ 
tarianism.” It may be that this echoes 
Sunni values in particular, since among the 
Shi'is one does find al-shi'a and al-ta’ifa (the 
latter also among the Sufis), sometimes 
qualified by an epithet such as al-muhaq- 
qiqa, used in expressions of self-designation 
(see SHl'lSM AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND 
the qur’an). In the reports about early 
Islam, too, the word shi'a is used quite neu¬ 
trally to indicate the supporters of a par¬ 
ticular individual: not only was there a shi'a 
of ‘All (see ‘ali b. abi talib), but also of 
‘Uthman (q.v.), Yazid and others. As for 
hizb (party), the Kharijis (q.v.) referred to 
their non-Khariji opponents as the parties 
(ahzab; on their derivation of this negative 
connotation of ahzab from the Qur’an it¬ 
self, see van Ess, tg, ii, 462; see also 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). The 
usage of hizb (party) has been influenced 
not only by the qur’anic hizb Allah (which 
has become the self-designation of the 
modern ShfT activist group, Hizbollah) 
but also by modern concepts of political 

The typical allusiveness of the qur’anic 
style (see language and style of the 
qur’an) combines with its use of polemic 


to make identification of the groups con¬ 
cerned, specification of their character¬ 
istics and even confirmation of their 
existence, difficult. Polemic involves distor¬ 
tion and exaggeration of the opponents’ 
positions and standard polemical accusa¬ 
tions, such as idolatry, following error, dis¬ 
tortion of scripture (see scripture and 
the qur’an; forgery), and inventing lies 
about God (see lie), are transferable be¬ 
tween different opponents. Furthermore, 
the terminology is not specific to the con¬ 
temporaries of the Qur’an. As is evident 
from the examples cited above, words like 
ahzab and shi'a are used in the Qur’an with 
reference to groups in the past as well as 
the present and the same is true of des¬ 
ignations like muhajirun (“emigrants”) and 
ansar (“helpers”). In the Qur’an, Lot (q.v.) 
describes himself as “a muhajir to my lord” 
(q.v.; Q 29:26) and the apostles of Jesus 
(q.v.) call themselves “ansar of God” 

(q 3:52; 61:14; see apostle). “Hypocrite,” 
the usual understanding of munafiq, is a 
common term in monotheist polemic (e.g. 
Matt 23 passim). 

In the commentaries on the Qur’an (see 
exegesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval) and other traditional Islamic 
literature such as the material on the life of 
the Prophet (sira material), nevertheless, 
the parties and factions alluded to in the 
Qur’an are identified in the context of 
Muhammad’s career. For example, the 
ahzab, as already indicated, are associated 
with the battle of the ditch, while the 
Emigrants and Helpers are identified as 
groups among the supporters of the 
Prophet. 

The frequent occurrence and relative 
richness of the relevant vocabulary, the 
several accusations that opponents have 
divided their religion, the emphasis on the 
unity of the believers, and the measures 
designed to distinguish the believers from 
outsiders may reflect the appearance of the 
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qur’anic materials in a situation of intense 
religious fragmentation and division. To 
the extent that parties and factions really 
existed beyond the realm of polemic, they 
could be understood as indicative of a re¬ 
ligious society prone to the generation of 
numerous groups with the character of 
nascent sects. John Wansbrough (Sectarian 
milieu) identified the proliferation of barely 
distinguishable confessional groups as 
characteristic of the sectarian milieu out 
of which he considered Islam to have 
emerged to become eventually a major 
distinct tradition within monotheism. 

In certain historical situations the ten¬ 
dency towards internal divisions and splits, 
which is a characteristic of the monothe¬ 
istic (and perhaps other) religious tradi¬ 
tions, may be intensified. The situation in 
Palestine around the beginning of the 
Christian era perhaps offers a parallel and 
the tendency to fragmentation, observable 
in certain modern right- and left-wing 
political movements, may also be relevant. 
Social and political circumstances as well 
as the character of the religious movement 
within which the divisions are generated 
are important for understanding the phe¬ 
nomenon of sectarianism. 

The literary description in works other 
than the Qur’an — for example works of 
qur’anic commentary and prophetic 
biography — of the society in which the 
Prophet lived does not explicidy support 
the thesis of the sectarian milieu. To the 
extent that groups within it are identified, 
they are classified by their relationship and 
attitude to the Prophet (muhajirun, ansar, 
munafiqun) or as monotheists (Muslims, 
Jews, hanlfs; see hanif; jews and Judaism; 
see also Christians and Christianity) 
contrasted to idolaters (mushrikun). With 
some exceptions, we do not generally find 
in this literature reports about the Prophet 
arguing fine points of monotheist doctrine 
or behavior with groups in his environment 


or those groups being associated with one 
or more identifying doctrines or practices. 
This is in contrast with the way in which 
parties like the Pharisees and Sadducees 
appear in the gospels and other sources 
from the early Christian period. 

In contrast, the Qur’an itself contains 
numerous references to, and statements 
about, typical monotheist issues such as 
the validity of intercession (q.v.), belief 
in the last day (see last judgment; 
eschatology; apocalypse), the status of 
Jesus (see trinity; anthropomorphism; 
polytheism and atheism) and questions 
of ritual purity (q.v.). This material can be 
seen as indicative of a situation in which 
these issues were topics of argument and 
polemic between parties and factions 
with common concerns and concepts. 
While we should be careful about trans¬ 
forming the qur’anic polemic too read¬ 
ily into statements of fact, its language 
and ideas do seem consistent with a 
society particularly subject to sectarian 
tensions. 

Gerald R. Hawting 
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Partisan see friends and friendship; 

PARTIES AND FACTIONS 

Partition see veil 


barrier; barzakh 
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Partners [of God] see polytheism 

AND ATHEISM 

Party of God see parties and 
factions; friends and friendship 

Party of Satan see parties and 
factions; enemies 

Path or Way 

That along which one passes to reach a 
destination. The concept of the path or 
way (of God) — expressed by derivatives 
of several roots (sabil, sirat, tang, min- 
haj) — pervades the Qur'an and is related 
to several basic notions of Islam such as 
right guidance ( huda or hidaya; see astray), 
the religious law ( shari’a; see law and the 
qur’an) and jihad (q.v.). When the Qur’an 
uses this last notion (which connotes 
“struggle” and is often rendered as “holy 
war”) in conjunction with the concept of 
the path or way of God, it is expressed 
exclusively by the term sabil and only in a 
set phrase, “in the way of God” (fi sabili 
llahi). This phrase — with or without 
“jihad” — occurs only in Medinan suras 
(q.v.; see also chronology and the 
qur’an) and comprises about one-third of 
the occurrences of sabil. The analysis of 
the contexts related to jihad shows that all 
the basic aspects of the concept of “holy 
war” had already been laid down in the 
earlier qur’anic passages (see also 
fighting; war). 

The frequency of the above-mentioned 
terms varies greatly — sabil. 176 occur¬ 
rences; sirat, forty-five; tariq (or tariqa), nine; 
minhaj, once — but, as a rule, they are 
treated as synonyms by the Arabic lexico¬ 
graphers and commentators who explain 
the meaning of any given one of these 
terms through another. The only term that 
expresses virtually nothing but the notion 


of “the way of God” is sirat (the sole excep¬ 
tion being q 7:86), while only five occur¬ 
rences of tariq are related to the notion in 
question (see Q 4:168, 169; 46:30; 72:16, 
al-tanqa). About thirty occurrences of sabil 
are unrelated to this notion, the most fre¬ 
quent phrase being “a man of the road” 
(ibn al-sabil), a traveler who should be 
helped (see journey). 

Several points are worth mentioning 
about this group of terms. First, only one 
occurrence of sabil (q 80:20) can be posi¬ 
tively attributed to the early Meccan 
period and it has nothing to do with the 
notion of “the way of God.” All other 
occurrences of such terms are divided 
equally between the later Meccan and 
Medinan suras. Second, two of them (sabil, 
minhaj) belong to common Semitic stock 
and some scholars suggest that they are 
loan words from Aramaic or Hebrew (see 
foreign vocabulary). A third term (sirat) 
is an established loan word from Latin (i.e. 
strata). Third, three of them [sabil, sirat 
and minhaj) are the only qur’anic utiliza¬ 
tions of the corresponding root letters, an 
uncommon event in Arabic (which gener¬ 
ally uses multiple derivatives of the tri¬ 
literal roots), and tariq (tariqa), too, very 
nearly falls into this category. All three 
observations point in one direction, 
namely, that the notion of the way, or path, 
is a late addition to the vocabulary of the 
Qur’an (see language and style of the 
qur’an; form and structure of the 
qur’an), most probably a replica of the 
analogous biblical and post-biblical con¬ 
cept (see scripture and the qur’an). 

Let us now follow more closely the 
process of the formation of the concept of 
“the way of God” in the qur’anic message. 
The first stage is Meccan. If we take the 
majority of the Meccan contexts, the 
notion in question appears within the 
concept of the prophetic mission as the 
realization of the lord’s (q.v.) guidance of 
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his creatures. The phrase “the way of 
God” has several lexical manifestations 
(e.g. sirat Allah, £42:53; sabil Allah, passim; 
sirat rabbika, “the way of your lord,” 

£ 6:126). Additionally, one finds “the ways 
of your lord” (subul rabbika, £ 16:69) ar| d 
“the way of the mighty, the glorious one” 
(sirat al-’azizi l-hamidi, £ 14:1; 34:6). It is also 
used with personal pronouns, as in “your 
way” ( sirataka, £ 7:16; sabilika, £ 10:88; 
sabilaka, £40:7), “his way” ( sabilihi , £ 6:117, 
153; T 4 : 3°), or “my way” (strati £ 6:153; 
sabili, £ 12:108). 

There are several aspects of the notion 
introduced in the later Meccan suras. The 
“way of God” is the result of the lord’s 
guidance (cf. £ 14:12; 16:15; 28:22; 29:69; 
76:3). It is the “way of righteousness” (sabil 
al-rushd or rashad; cf. £ 7:148; 40:38) and 
also the “straight” or “even” path. Of the 
two synonymous epithets, the first 
(mustaqim) is more frequent in the Qur’an, 
being used either with sirat (twenty-one 
occurrences; cf. especially the contexts of 
£ 6:126, 153; 7:16) or with tariq (£ 46:30). 
The second epithet is used either in the 
attributive phrase sirat sawiyy (cf. £ 19:43; 
2° :I 35), or in the genitive phrase: sawa’ al- 
sirat (£ 38:22) or sawa’al-sabil (£ 28:22; 

60:1). Being originally “the way of God,” it 
connotes the path of the true believers, of 
the righteous or the blessed, an idea which 
is also expressed in several other basically 
synonymous ways (£ 1:7; 31:15). All these 
themes are continued in the Medinan suras 
as well, the only addition being that “the 
way of God” is equated with the sunna 
(q.v.) and the law (£ 5:48), which accords 
with the general character of these suras, 
in which legal prescriptions are given (see 
forbidden; boundaries and precepts; 

PROHIBITED DEGREES; ETHICS AND THE 
£UR’An). 

The set of basic qur’anic notions is char¬ 
acterized by a kind of conceptual dualism, 
in which almost every positive term has its 


negative counterpart (see pairs and 
pairing). This feature applies also to “the 
way of God,” which is contrasted to the 
other way, the way of the taghut, usually 
interpreted by Muslim commentators as 
Satan (shaytan; see devil). This latter way is 
opposed to the way of God (cf. £ 4:76; see 
enemies), and is the way to hell (cf. £ 37:23; 
4:169; see hell and hellfire). It is the 
path of error (q ,v.;ghayy) opposed to the 
path of righteousness (as in £ 7:146: “If 
they see the path of righteousness, they 
shall not choose it for [their] path; but if 
they see the path of error, they shall choose 
it for [their] path, because they disbelieved 
our signs [ayat]"\ see belief and un¬ 
belief), as well as the way of the ignorant 
(£ 10:89; see ignorance), of the wrong¬ 
doers (£ 7:142; see evil deeds) and of 
the wicked (£ 6:55; see sin, major and 
minor). It is noteworthy that a number of 
contexts show the interplay of the singular 
and plural forms, an interplay which em¬ 
bodies the opposition of the single straight 
path and many corrupt ways (see, for in¬ 
stance, £ 6:153: “And that this my path is 
straight (sirat mustaqiman); so follow it, and 
follow not [other] paths (subul) lest they 
scatter you from his path” (‘an sabilihi; see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE £UR’an), 
Yet, the concept of the two opposing 
ways, one of God and the other of Satan, 
one leading to paradise (q.v.) and the other 
to hell, or of the one right path contrasted 
with many wrong ways, is second in the 
Qur’an to another concept, that of the 
right way and deviating from it, or, in other 
words, losing it (dalala). This latter concept 
is devoid of even the slightest trace of 
dualism. This deviation is the result of one 
and the same will, that of the lord, who 
guides (yahdi) whom he pleases and leads 
astray (yudillu) whom he pleases. At the 
same time, unbelievers and Satan can 
block (sadda) people from the right path. 
The exact understanding of the reasons 
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which govern human choice between the 
right path and the wrong path rests on 
one’s interpretation of the complicated 
problem of the relation between predes¬ 
tination and human free will in the Qur’an 
(see FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

The second stage is Medinan. The new 
idea generated in the Medinan suras is the 
notion of fighting or struggling “in the way 
of God” (fi sabili llahi), for God’s cause or 
the idea of holy war (jihad). In literary 
Arabic the phrase fi sabili, “in the way 
of..(which has a parallel in post-biblical 
Hebrew bi-sh'bil), acquires the same techni¬ 
cal prepositional meaning as “for the sake 
of, because of” (cf.Jastrow , Dictionary, s.v.). 
It is not accidental, then, that in the 
Meccan suras the preposition, “ji, ” is 
used — instead of the phrase “fi sabili ’ 1 (see 
q 29:69: “Those who fight/struggle 
[jahadu] for our cause [find], we will surely 
guide [nahdi] to our paths [subulana]”). 
Nonetheless, as it is used in the Qur’an 
almost exclusively in the above expression, 
it has become inseparable from the con¬ 
cept of holy war in Muslim tradition. The 
only exception relates to the conceptual 
dualism mentioned above, as it juxtaposes 
holy war with its opposite (see q 4:76: “The 
believers fight [yuqatiluna] in the way of 
God and the unbelievers fight in the way 
of the taghut. Fight therefore against the 
friends of Satan [shaytan]; surely the guile 
of Satan is ever feeble.”). 

The phrase “in the way of God”/“in his 
way” occurs in the Qur’an forty-nine 
times. The verbs most frequently used with 
it connote “fighting”: qatala (fifteen occur¬ 
rences, e.g. q 2:190; 3:13; 4:75; 9:111; 61:4; 
73:20) as well as jahada and its derivatives 
(fourteen occurrences, e.g. q 2:218; 5:35; 
8:74; 9:20; 61:11). It is worth mentioning 
that both substantives derived from this 
latter root , jihad and mujahid, which are so 
full of symbolic meaning in subsequent 
Muslim tradition, are already used in the 


Qur’an in this context (see for the former 
q 9:24; 60:1; for the latter q 4:95). 

The qur’anic usage stresses the readiness 
to give one’s own life for the cause of God 
as one of the most important aspects of 
the concept of jihad and assures that those 
who are killed “in the way of God” go 
straight to paradise (see q 2:154: “And say 
not of those slain [manyuqtalu] in the way 
of God, ‘They are dead’; rather they are 
living, but you are not aware”; cf. also 
ft 3:i57. i 6 9> !95; 22:58; 47 : 4; see 
martyrs). 

At the same time, the qur’anic message 
specifies another possible way of partici¬ 
pating in jihad, namely, by giving money 
and everything one possesses for the cause 
of God; the verb anfaqa “to spend” occurs 
seven times in this context (q 2:195, 261, 
262; 8:60; 9:34; 47:38; 57:10). There is even 
a synthetic formula coined in the Medinan 
suras which joins the two ways of jihad in 
a unified concept, “to fight in the way of 
God by one’s wealth and one’s fife” ( jahada 
fi sabili llahi bi-amwalihi wa-nafsihi; cf. q 8:72; 
9:41, 81; 49:15). 

These are the qur’anic formulations of 
the concept of jihad, from which Muslim 
scholars developed an impressive theory of 
holy war that was, in some variants of 
Muslim doctrine, subsequently raised to 
the status of the sixth “pillar” (rukn) of 
Islam, next to the famous five (shahada [see 
witness to faith], prayer [q.v.], fasting 
[q.v.], almsgiving [q.v.] and pilgrimage 
[q.v.]; see also faith). 

Summing up, the concept of “the way of 
God” has two distinct meanings in the 
Qur’an, that of obedience (q.v.) to the 
revealed law which governs all aspects of 
the life of a true believer and that of 
fighting and giving one’s wealth and life for 
the cause of God which assures martyrs 
direct access to paradise without waiting 
for the day of resurrection (q.v.) and 
without passing through the purgatorial 


stage of the “suffering of the grave” (‘adhab 
al-qabr, see last judgment; death and 
the dead; eschatology). 

Dmitry V Frolov 
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TRUST AND PATIENCE 


Patriarchs see prophets and 
prophethood; children of Israel; 
noah; abraham; moses 

Patriarchy 

A social structure characterized by the 
supremacy of the father in the clan or fam¬ 
ily. References to patriarchy in the Qur’an 
cluster around three concerns: (1) the roles 
of patriarchal authority in ordinary social 
relations (see social interactions), i.e. 
roles circumscribed in various ways (see 
family; parents); (2) the patriarch as an 
ideal religious figure, expressed through 
narratives (q.v.) and allegories drawn from 
the biblical tradition (see literary 
STRUCTURES OF THE QUR’AN; SCRIPTURE 
and the qur’an); and (3) the question as 
to whether divinity could possess patri¬ 
archal attributes (see god and his 
attributes; anthropomorphism). 

Patriarchal authority in ordinary social relations 
While the Qur’an highlights patriarchy as 
a desired status, it also surrounds it with 
limits. On more than one occasion the 
Qur’an mentions progeny in the same 
sequence in which it lists other aspects of 
worldly material wealth (q.v.; cf. e.g. Q 3:10, 
116; 8:28; 9:69, 85; 19:77; 34:35; see also 
children; grace; blessing). Clearly pa¬ 
triarchal kinship (q.v.) structures are privi¬ 
leged. Not having progeny, especially male 
(see gender), is a sign of misfortune, and 
in the stories of patriarchs such as 
Zechariah (q.v.) or Abraham (q.v.), God 
reveals his merciful nature by offering sons 
to his pious followers in their old age, 
when they had despaired of the possibility 
(q 19:2-7; 11:71-3). Muhammad himself was 
of course without a male heir and in the 
Qur’an God compensates the Prophet for 
this lack of proper patriarchal status with a 
special domicile within paradise (q.v.; 
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£ 108; see also family of the prophet; 

PEOPLE OF THE HOUSE). 

The value of male progeny, as explicitly 
stated in Zechariah’s case, is clearly con¬ 
nected to the need to assure the welfare of 
the house of the patriarch after his passing 
away. This obligation is evident in the 
many edicts on honoring both parents, 
which permeate the qur’anic text (q 2:180; 
4:11; 31:14). Likewise, when the social roles 
of patriarchy are detailed (as in Surat al- 
Nisa’, “The Women,” e.g. £4:1-42, 127-30), 
the discussions deal with such central con¬ 
cerns to family law (see law and the 
qur’an) as rules of inheritance (q.v.), mar¬ 
riage, polygamy (see marriage and 
divorce), property (q.v.) rights and the 
status of orphans (q.v.). 

While the important passages in the 
fourth sura admit of a variety of interpre¬ 
tations (see FEMINISM AND THE QUR’AN), it 
is impossible to understand them apart 
from a conception of patriarchy as a type 
of authority (q.v.) justified by social respon¬ 
sibilities, rather than simply by privilege. 
Polygamy, for example, is discussed only in 
connection with the need to protect or¬ 
phans’ trusts (q 4:3; see also concubines; 
wives OF the prophet). Similarly, the 
edicts on the prerogatives of men over 
women are conditional on the ability of 
men to maintain more exacting virtue (q.v.; 
see also virtues and vices, commanding 
and forbidding) and sustained financial 
support for the family (£4:34, 24-5; 65:6; 
see maintenance and upkeep): the man is 
forbidden to expel his wife, separate from 
her or claim their common domicile with¬ 
out good cause, which is usually under¬ 
stood to be verifiable sexual infidelity 
( Jahisha, £4:15-6; 65:1-2; see chastity). 

As it sanctified the property of women, 
the Qur’an explicidy prohibits a man from 
unlawfully claiming any part of a woman’s 
inheritance or even claiming back his 
“gifts” to her (see bridewealth), all of 


which automatically become an inviolable 
part of the woman’s property (£4:19-20). 
Generally, men are expected to be in con¬ 
trol of their temper (see anger); and all 
further discussions of patriarchy which 
detail social obligations beyond faith 
(q.v.) itself make patriarchal authority 
dependent on its ability to uphold domes¬ 
tic justice (see justice and injustice), as 
well as to dispose income and charities 
responsibly. 

The patriarch as an ideal religious figure 
Patriarchy also appears in the Qur’an in 
an idealized form, a form associated most 
direcdy with the requisites of transmitting 
common wisdom (q.v.) and proper religion 
(q.v.). Allegorized in the stories of pre- 
Islamic patriarchs (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an), the prototypical char¬ 
acter in this regard is the sage Luqman 
(q.v.). He instructs his son to adopt mono¬ 
theism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), 
honor his parents, seek out rightful com¬ 
pany, appreciate the divine source of all 
life, worship (q.v.), bear adversity with for¬ 
titude (see trial; trust and patience) 
and stand up to derogation, while at the 
same time maintaining modesty (q.v.) 
throughout life (q 31:13-9). 

Likewise, the Qur’an portrays several 
biblical prophets, such as Abraham, Noah 
(q.v.), Jacob (q.v.), Zechariah and others as 
having served mainly as transmitters of 
monotheistic faith to their sons specifically 
and to kin generally (e.g. £ 2:130-5; 

14:35-7). The authority of patriarchy is 
assaulted, however, when it conveys the 
“wrong” wisdom. For example, the Qur’an 
frequently denounces habitual, unthinking 
worship of idols (see idols and images; 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS), which their 
worshippers justified by the fact that the 
idols had been passed on to the tribe by 
their forefathers (cf. e.g. £ 2:170; 5:101-4). 

This dual approach to patriarchy as both 
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a vehicle for and obstacle to disseminating 
divine messages suggests that patriarchal 
hierarchy could even be reversed, in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of progress in 
human knowledge (see knowledge and 
learning). This is evident in Abraham’s 
assertion of a pedagogic posture toward 
his own father. In that case, Abraham 
leaves home as he asks God to forgive his 
idol-worshipping father (ft 19:41-7; cf. 

14:41; see azar). A late qur’anic sura fur¬ 
ther shows Abraham disavowing interces¬ 
sion (q.v.) and disowning his father 
(ft 9:114). The possibility of the son show¬ 
ing the way to the patriarch is likewise evi¬ 
dent in the story of Joseph (q.v.), which 
culminates in a complicated image of the 
prophet raising his parents to the throne 
while they simultaneously prostrate them¬ 
selves in front of their young son (ft 12:100; 
see bowing and prostration). 

Patriarchal attributes and divinity 
As it distinguishes Islam (q.v.) from both 
Christianity (see Christians and Chris¬ 
tianity) and pre-Islamic paganism, the 
Qur’an affirms from its earliest verses and 
consistently thereafter a highly abstract 
conceptualization of divinity. This requires 
rejecting the notion that God can be ap¬ 
prehended with references to experienced 
realities, including fatherhood. Indeed, one 
of the main early theological differences 
between Islam and Christianity (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; POLEMIC AND 
polemical language) concerns the 
Qur’an’s denunciation of the concept of 
“God the father” and its vehement asser¬ 
tion of the humanity of Jesus (q.v.), who is 
regarded as a mere messenger (q.v.) rather 
than God’s son (esp. ft 4:171; 5:17, 75; 9:30; 
I 9 : 34-5, 88-93; II2 )- This stance can like¬ 
wise be understood in the context of 
Islam’s early battle against paganism, 
which was defined by immediacy to divin¬ 
ity. From an early point the Qur’an 


affirms as a logical precept that an appro¬ 
priate concept of a high God means that 
God could not possibly be apprehended in 
terms of human relations. Thus if God is 
eternal (see eternity), the divine could 
not have been “born,” and if God is om¬ 
nipotent (see power and impotence), 
there is no need for God to emulate the 
human methods of bringing forth life, e.g. 
begetting progeny (cf. ft 112). The divine 
simply brings being out of nothingness 
(ft 19:35; cf. 16:40; 40:68; see cosmology). 
Therefore patriarchal attributes, while 
meaningful in terms of social relations, 
social responsibilities and the requisites of 
knowledge transmission (see community 
and society in the Qur’an), could, when 
applied to God, only dilute or render 
inconsistent the necessarily abstract con¬ 
ceptualization of the divine. 

Mohammed A. Bamyeh 
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Patron see clients and clientage 

Pauses see RECITATION OF THE ftUR’-AN 

Peace 

State of tranquility or quiet. Peace (al- 
salam) plays an important role in the 
Qur’an and in Muslim life, yet as a term 
and a concept it is most commonly paired 
with religious warfare, commonly termed 
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jihad, (q.v.). This is unfortunate, since the 
word “peace” and related cognates from 
the Arabic root s-l-m reflect a semantic 
field of considerable depth and sophistica¬ 
tion. Indeed, much of the emphasis and 
language of the Qur’an mirrors a similar 
complexity found in Christian and Jewish 
scripture (see scripture and the qur’an). 
In order to indicate the principal dimen¬ 
sions within this semantic field, four dis¬ 
tinctive foci need to be examined: the 
theological, eschatological, prophetic and 

Theologically, the justification for the 
conceptual position of peace in Islam rests 
finally and ultimately in the character of 
God (see god and his attributes): it is 
a spiritual quality attributed to his very 
nature ( al-salam, Q 59:23). Hence, God pro¬ 
vides an inner peace to those whom he 
guides (cf. Q 6:125-7) and welcomes the true 
believer to the garden (q.v.) of righteous¬ 
ness (see paradise) with “Enter it in 
peace” (cf. Q 50:31-4). God also bids greet¬ 
ings to be made to the Prophet with peace 
(q 33 : 56). In a series of parallelisms on 
peace designed for intensification (see 
language and style of the qur’an; 
literary structures OF THE qur’an),; 
God begins peace with Noah (q.v.), del¬ 
egates it to Abraham (q.v.), imparts it to 
both Moses (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.), instills it 
in Elijah (q.v.) and concludes, with a 
heightened flourish, by including all mes¬ 
sengers as the beneficiaries of the divine 
bestowal of peace (q 37:79-181). Moreover, 
peace itself attends the coming down of 
the Qur’an on the Night of Power (q.v.; 

Q 97:1-5; see also revelation and inspi¬ 
ration) and tranquility ( sakvna; see 
shekhinah) is a spiritual gift sent down by 
God (cf. Q 9:26, 40; 48:4, 18). In short, the 
text gives ample justification for the Mus¬ 
lim claim that peace is a fundamental 
component in God’s relationship with 
humans. 


Second, the Qur’an elaborates consider¬ 
ably on peace in its language dealing with 
matters of the end-time (see eschato¬ 
logy; apocalypse): At the end of time, 
the heavens will be rolled up like a scroll 
(q 21:104), angels (see angel) will descend 
and God will reign (q 25:25-6). Then will 
come the day when the book of deeds will 
be opened (cf. Q 17:71; see heavenly 
book) and each soul will stand on its own 
before God in judgment (i.e. Q 30:14-6; 
82:1-15; see last judgment; interces¬ 
sion); believers will no longer fear (q.v.; 

Q 7:49) nor experience terror (q 27:88-90) 
nor suffer grief (q 21:97-103; see belief 
and unbelief). Significantly, they will have 
joy (see joy and misery) and peace 
(q 36:55-8) because, as believers in the 
book (q.v.), all will be judged by its stand¬ 
ard (q 28:85-7). The Qur’an insists that 
peace must be assumed to be the wish of 
all people, even if it is quite possible they 
might use it deceitfully (q 8:61-2). Such 
language underscores the key role that 
peace played in qur’anic notions of the 
future (cf. Q 7:96). 

Third, a functional notion of peace 
played a role both in defining Muham¬ 
mad’s career and in shaping his attitude 
towards the people with whom he had to 
deal. This is often reflected in the suras 
that treat his dealings with tribal peoples 
(see arabs; bedouin). In the late Medinan 
period (see chronology and the 
qur’an), the Bedouins are castigated for 
their ignorance of the Prophet’s purposes 
(q 9:97); they itch for a fight and then evap¬ 
orate when the Prophet decides to negoti¬ 
ate the submission of the enemy (cf. 

Q 48:17), as if fighting (q.v.) was an end in 
itself. The urban wealthy, who make jour¬ 
neys in winter and summer to other places 
(see caravan; seasons), should acknowl¬ 
edge that they could not do this without 
God providing them both plenty and 
peacefulness (q 106:1-5; see grace; 
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blessing). Like all Muslims, Muhammad 
was enjoined to make peace between quar¬ 
reling believers (q 49:9), a requirement 
made even more telling by the fact that 
God is delighted with the believers when a 
treaty replaces conflict with the uncon¬ 
verted Meccans (q 48:18). As a governing 
policy, the dictum, “But if the enemy in¬ 
cline toward peace, do you also so incline” 
(q 8:61) must have posed difficult choices 
for the Prophet, especially in determining 
what “incline” might mean in any given 
context. His decisions must have also been 
made with one eye on the available history 
of the prophets who went before him (see 
narratives; prophets and prophet- 
hood), for they are deemed examples 
(q 43:28, 56, 57). Indeed, it is evident that 
the Prophet’s relationship to this provi¬ 
sional peace shifted considerably through¬ 
out his career. In the first Meccan period, 
he appears as a Warner (q.v.) and teacher 
(q 71:10, 25; see teaching); his role then 
shifts to that of a deliverer a la Moses 
(q 20:44, 47, 77) in order to face the forces 
that militate against the truth (q 16:120) in 
the third Meccan period. In the late 
Meccan period, he reacts against violence, 
and, finally, moves to military jihad during 
the Medinan period (q 4:95-6). 

Finally, peace operates in a social and 
political milieu (see community and 
society in the qur’an; politics and 
the qur’an). Peace is a matter of public 
policy, as Q 4:91 implies: “If they do not 
back away from you, and offer you peace, 
and temper their hands, then seize and kill 
them.” This justifies fighting those who 
attack (q 22:39), those who fight against 
Muslims (Q 2:190), but requires proper 
intelligence about the motives of those 
against whom war (q.v.) is carried out 
(q 4:94). Judging from the Qur’an, the 
principles that guided the use of jihad in¬ 
dicate that it had no universally perceived 
meaning; it functioned against a back¬ 


ground of peace as one of the tools for 
bringing about the formation of the com¬ 
munity of believers ( umma; see belief and 
unbelief) and was applied contextually by 
the Prophet. Hence it is probable that it 
functioned primarily within the commu¬ 
nity’s task of establishing the umma. Only 
later would it develop into a sophisticated 
military element of state policy, which car¬ 
ried it in quite different directions, and 
added several other layers of legal and 
political interpretation to its history. Still, 
enough has been said to indicate that 
qur’anic peace was of such complexity that 
it could give rise to that history after the 
time of the Prophet. 

Earle H. Waugh 
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Pearls see metals and minerals 

Pen see WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS 

Penalty see REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT 

Penance see repentance and 

PENANCE 

Pentateuch see torah 
People of Midian see midian 

People of Scripture see people of 
the book; scripture and the qur’an; 
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People of the Book 

People of the Book [i.e. scripture] is the 
literal translation of ahl al-kitab, a qur’anic 
term used to designate both Jews and 
Christians (see jews and Judaism; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) - col¬ 

lectively or separately — as believers in a 
revealed book (q.v.). 

When ahl appears in a construction with 
a person it means his blood relatives (see 
family; kinship; people of the house), 
but with other nouns it acquires wider 
meanings, for instance, ahl madhhab are 
those who profess a certain doctrine or 
follow a particular school of law; ahl al- 
isldm are the Muslims (see law and the 
qur’an; community and society in the 
qur’an). The term ahl al-qur’an, which ap¬ 
pears in the hadith literature (see hadith 
and the qur’an), refers, according to Ibn 
Manzur ( Lisan al-Arab, s.v. ahl) to those 
who memorize and practice the Qur’an. 
He adds that “these are the people of God 
and his elect,” in other words, the 
Muslims; as such, the term may at first 
glance seem synonymous to “ahl al-kitab. ” 

The term has also alternative forms that 
do not change its fundamental meaning, 
that is to say, people who possess a “book” 
presumably of a divine origin or to whom 
such a book or part of it “was given” 
{alladhina utu l-kitab or alladhina utu nasiban 
mina l-kitdbi, e.g. Q 2:144-5; 3:19-20, 23; 

4:44» 47>'3 T ; 5 : 5. 57; 6:20 and similar ex¬ 
pressions: e.g. Q 2:146; 42:14). The idea is 
implied also in narratives (q.v.) wherein the 
circumstances in which “the book” was 
given to its respective recipients are men¬ 
tioned (e.g. Q 6:91-2, 154-7; 35:25). In all 
these cases, the “giving” or “sending down 
(tanzil)” of the book means a special act of 
grace (q.v.) on the part of God who chose 
certain people, or communities, to be the 
recipients and custodians of his word (see 
word of god; revelation and 


inspiration). The actual act of the trans¬ 
mission of the book to its recipients was 
made through the mediation of a prophet- 
messenger (see prophets and prophet- 
hood; messenger). In the case of the Jews 
this was Moses (q.v.; Musa, Q 6:gi; 11:110) 
and in the case of the Christians it was 
Jesus (q.v.; ‘Isa, Q 3:44-8). It is possible to 
regard other prophets, especially David 
(q.v.; Dawud, Q 4:163; 17:55), as instrumen¬ 
tal in delivering a book to the Jews (cf. 

Q 2:87; see also children of Israel). 
Sometimes the books are specified by their 
names ( tawrat\ injil, zabur, respectively; see 
torah; gospel; psalms) in addition to 
being identified as “the book” {al-kitab, e.g. 
Q 4:105; 5:68, no; 41:45). 

According to the Qur’an, since the Jews 
and Christians were chosen to be the re¬ 
cipients of the book, they were expected to 
follow its contents and to be worthy of be¬ 
ing its custodians (q 5:68; 40:53). On the 
whole, however, the Qur’an regards the 
“People of the Book” as unworthy of this 
particular divine attention and benevo¬ 
lence (see also blessing). This is chiefly 
because they intentionally ignored the rev¬ 
elation given to Muhammad, of which 
they should have good knowledge (q 5:19, 
41-4). If the People of the Book were to 
refer to the true book that was given to 
them, they would find that it confirms 
(;musaddiq , Q 5:48; 6:91-2; 46:12) 
Muhammad’s message. Acting obstinately, 
however, they “concealed,” “changed” and 
“substituted” (q 2:174; 4:46; 5:13, 41) the 
true information in their book, in order to 
justify their opposition to the Prophet, thus 
joining hands with the polytheists ( mush- 
rikiin, e.g. Qg8:i; see forgery; polemic 

AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). 

The term ahl that the Qur’an uses in or¬ 
der to describe a group of people — a 
family, a tribe, a community (see tribes 
and clans; community and society in 
the qur’an) — is used in the case of ahl 
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al-kitab in an almost unique way, conveying 
the idea of a religious community which is 
identified by its scriptures. The usual usage 
of the term, which denoted people of a 
certain locality (Yathrib, Medina, Madyan; 
cf- a 33 :l 3i 9:iOb 120; 15:67; 20:40; 28:45; 
see midian) or mode of settlement (ahl al- 
qura, a 7:96-8; see city) or family (ahl [al-] 
bayt, a 11:73; 28:12; 33:33), was borrowed 
by the Qur’an to indicate a group of peo¬ 
ple who follow the teaching of a book, a 
scripture of divine origin. This is made 
very clear when the Qur’an refuses to 
accept the exclusive claim of the Jews to 
the ancestry of Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim); 
“Abraham was not a Jew nor was he a 
Christian but he was a hanif (q.v.), a 
Muslim, and he was not one of the poly¬ 
theists (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; 

idolatry and idolaters). Surely the 
people who are nearest to Abraham are 
those who followed him and this Prophet, 
and those who have believed...” (q 3:67-8). 

Although the Qur’an attributes the an¬ 
cestry of the Jews to Abraham’s grandson 
Jacob (q.v.; or son, Q 11:71), the text is far 
more interested in their and the Christians’ 
affiliation to the revealed scriptures. These 
revealed scriptures are in the form of a 
kitdb, a “book.” This term must have been 
well known to the people of western 
Arabia long before the time of the 
Prophet, since it is used freely in the 
Qur’an (see orality and writing in 

ARABIA; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 

qur’an; south arabia, religion in 
pre-islamic). In the light of recent schol¬ 
arship that indicates a fair degree of in¬ 
teraction of Arabic-speaking peoples with 
other Semitic linguistic communities, it is 
likely that the word itself, kethab hak-kathub 
in Hebrew and kethabah in Aramaic, would 
also have been well known in some circles 
there. The Jews in Yemen (q.v.) and 
Babylonia as well as the Aramaic (Syriac) 
speaking Christians may even have used it 


to denote the Bible in general. The Jews 
used the term torah she-bi-ketab to identify 
the written law, the Pentateuch. Both parts 
of this term were likely known in the 
Arabian environment, and the Qur’an 
refers to them separately, kitdb and tawrat, 
in almost interchangeable fashion. It is 
clear in the Qur’an that the kitdb was actu¬ 
ally a written text and it is possible to read 
some qur’anic references as indicating that 
its revelation differs from the former 
“books” only by the fact that it was orally 
transmitted and not written down (see 
orality; recitation of the qur’an). 
The majority of qur’anic references, how¬ 
ever, make clear that its message cannot be 
different from that of its predecessors and 
that it also had to be recorded in a book, 
identical with, and also confirming and 
bringing to perfection, the former books 
(Watt-Bell, Introduction, 142 f.). “[God] has 
sent down to you the book with the truth 
confirming what was sent before it, and he 
sent down the Torah and the Gospel afore¬ 
time as guidance for the people, and he 
sent down the jurqdri‘ , (q 3:3-4; see 
criterion). Nevertheless, in spite of this 
clear identification, the term ahl al-kitab is 
still reserved in the Qur’an for the follow¬ 
ers of the Torah and the Gospel (injil). In 
one instance, the text is more specific, 
when it identifies the Christians by the 
term ahl al-infil (q 5:47). 

Thus, the holy book of the Jews and the 
Christians, the kitdb, assumed the place of 
the locality or blood relations as the pri¬ 
mary point of identification for a particu¬ 
lar group of people. By doing so, the 
Qur’an followed its main doctrine of the 
community of believers, namely the over¬ 
arching structure created by the bond of 
religion (q.v.). Just as the community of 
Muhammad’s followers was that of 
mu’minun (and, less frequently, muslimun) 
bound together by its revelation, the Jews 
and Christians were religious communities 


as well, bound together by their respective 
revelations. 

Since the divine origin of these revela¬ 
tions was not questioned (though in their 
present state these texts represent only a 
defective version of the original), it follows 
that ahl al-kitab deserve special treatment 
by the community of believers. Exegesis of 
q g:5 and 9:29 has elaborated upon a 
seeming qur’anic distinction between the 
treatment of “People of the Book” and 
“polytheists” (mushrikun) as defeated mili¬ 
tary opponents of the believers (see 
fighting; expeditions and battles). 
Rather than the polytheists’ choice be¬ 
tween death and “submission,” the believ¬ 
ers may accept a settlement from the 
“People of the Book” that allows them to 
live within the Muslim polity without nec¬ 
essarily converting to Islam. But it is in¬ 
cumbent upon the community of believers 
to use force of arms, if necessary, in order 
to compel ahl al-kitab to settle into the legal 
status fixed for them (q 9:29; Kister, ‘An 
yadin). 

Most references to ahl al-kitab in the 
Qur’an are polemical. These peoples (or, 
frequendy, the “disbelievers” from among 
them) are basically the enemies of the 
Muslims, who wish that the former accept 
their revelation in the Qur’an. They are 
jealous of the Muslims because God had 
chosen to send them a prophet as well 
(q 2:105-9). On the other hand, the Qur’an 
also seeks common ground between 
Muslims and ahl al-kitab. In q 2:62 we find 
the assertion that “Jews, Christians and the 
Sabi’ln (see sabians), whoever has believed 
in God and the last day (see last judg¬ 
ment; apocalypse), and has acted up¬ 
rightly (see good deeds; virtues and 
vices, commanding and forbidding), 
have their reward with their lord (q.v.): fear 
(q.v.) rests not upon them, nor do they 
grieve (see joy and misery).” The search 
for common ground with the People of the 


Book reflected in this verse appears even 
more clearly in q 3:64: “O People of the 
Book, come to a word (that is) fair between 
us and you, (to wit) that we serve only God, 
that we associate nothing with him....” 

The later qur’anic revelations, given at 
the time of intensive polemical encounters 
at Medina, reduced the base for such com¬ 
mon ground with the Jews and the 
Christians to two: pure monotheism and 
belief in the day of judgment (or the “last 
day”). It seems, however, that these two 
principles, even if the People of the Book 
acknowledged them, were not enough to 
outweigh the doctrinal differences between 
the parties. The Qur’an accuses both Jews 
and Christians of polytheism, because of 
the Christian doctrines of the Trinity (q.v.) 
and of the divine sonship of Jesus and the 
Jewish claim that ‘Uzayr (see ezra) was the 
son of God. The latter accusation is enig¬ 
matic and no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered for it. The name of ‘Uzayr 
does not appear in this form in any Jewish 
text, and the idea of God having a son is 
not only completely alien to rabbinic 
thought of the time, but it was also the 
major area of conflict between mainstream 
Judaism and Christianity. But since the 
Qur’an speaks about the sonship of ‘Uzayr 
as an apparently known and accepted fact 
(q 9:30: “The Jews say that ‘Uzayr is the 
son of God and the Christians say that the 
Messiah [al-masih] is the son of God...”), it 
might mean that there was a concrete 
group of people who called themselves 
Jews and attributed sonship to a person 
called ‘Uzayr. The fact that the context of 
this assertion is the sonship attributed by 
the Christians to the Messiah (al-masih), is 
likely significant. The preceding verse 
(q 9:29) calls on the believers to fight 
against those “who do not believe in God 
or in the last day... of those who have 
been given the book” (min alladhina utu 
l-kitdb). Following immediately is the verse 
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about the polytheistic doctrines of the Jews 
and the Christians. It is clear first, that the 
Prophet is absolutely sure about the issue 
of ‘Uzayr and second, that this passage 
does not speak about a difference of doc¬ 
trine between the two communities but 
about the difference in the appellation that 
each one of them used for the son of God. 
The Christians call him al-masih, the Jews 
'Uzayr. The solution of the riddle is rather 
simple: The likely source of the name 
‘Uzayr is the Hebrew word ‘Ozer, rather 
than an Arabic diminutive. Taking into 
consideration that the only way to render 
the long e in Hebrew is by the diphthong ay 
in Arabic, 'Uzayr would represent the 
transliteration of the Hebrew ‘Ozer into 
Arabic. 'Ozer in Hebrew means “helper,” 
or even “savior.” The word appears in bib¬ 
lical and post-biblical sources alone and 
together with words derived from the root 
y-sh- ‘ denoting salvation, too. (At the begin¬ 
ning of the 18 Benedictions, the most im¬ 
portant Jewish prayer, God is called: “king 
[melek], helper [’ozer], savior [moshi’a], pro¬ 
tector [magen].”) In other words, the 
Qur’an, when speaking about Jews and 
Christians as those to whom the book was 
given, speaks about two similar groups, 
both of whom believed in the son of God 
as the savior, with only one difference: each 
referred to him under a different tide, the 
Jews called him i ozer and the Christians 
masih (see salvation). 

The problem of 'Uzayr has a wider im¬ 
plication in regard to the question of the 
identity of the Jews in the Medinan con¬ 
text (see Medina; chronology and the 
qur’an). Based on the qur’anic material 
alone it is very possible that at least some of 
these Jews (if not all of them) represented a 
sect with a distinct messianic doctrine, who 
regarded the Messiah as the son of God 
and called him “the savior,” “the helper” 
(’ozer, ’uzayr). This could well be the reason 
why many times the term ahl al-kitab refers 


to both Jews and Christians, and one can¬ 
not always be sure if a certain reference in 
the Qur’an refers to Jews, to Christians or 
to both. In all the thirty-one verses of the 
Qur’an with a direct reference to ahl al- 
kitab there are only two references that can 
be identified as referring specifically to 
Jews and to Christians, respectively. In 
Q. 4 :I 53"5> the People of the Book ask the 
Prophet to bring down to them a book 
from heaven (see provocation; oppo¬ 
sition to muhammad); in doing so they 
follow the example of their forefathers 
who, even after they were given the evi¬ 
dence (bayyinat), made the golden calf (see 
calf of gold) and persisted with the re¬ 
bellion (q.v.) against God, and his prophets. 
The other case is Q, 4:171, where ahl al-kitab 
are clearly Christians. Here the Qur’an 
urges them to speak about God with truth, 
and not to exaggerate in their religion. 
Jesus (‘Isa) was only a messenger of God, 
even though he was created when God cast 
his spirit (q.v.) into Jesus’ mother (see 
mary). He is ‘Isa son of Maryam, that is to 
say, not ‘Isa son of God. But even in these 
two cases one cannot be sure that the 
Prophet is not speaking about two very 
similar groups, each of whom exalted Jesus 
as a messianic figure and “son of God,” 
but under two different titles: “Masih” 
(Messiah) and ‘Ozer” (Savior). From the 
qur’anic references, it appears that the 
“Nasara” were those who termed him the 
“Messiah,” while the “Yahud” called him 
“Savior.” Both are attacked in the qur’anic 
discourse for saying that God has a son; 
they differ only in the name which they use 
to identify him. From this reading of the 
qur’anic references to the “Yahud,” it 
would appear that they should not be 
equated with post-exilic Judaism which 
had categorically rejected any association 
with Jesus. 

In what follows, the qur’anic verses 
dealing strictly with ahl al-kitab will be 
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summarized without reference to either 
hadlth or commentary, i.e. without exe- 
getical interference. To begin, the second 
and third suras contain a number of 
references. 

Q_ 2:105 — those who disbelieve from 
ahl al-kitab and the polytheists (mushrikun) 
do not like the fact that the believers 
receive God’s goodness and favor. 

Q, 2:109 — many ahl al-kitab are jealous of 
the Muslims and wish they would become 
unbelievers. Q, 3:64 — the Qur’an calls 
on ahl al-kitab to accept monotheism as a 
common ground of belief with the 
Muslims. Q. 3:65 — ahl al-kitab cannot 
claim Abraham for themselves since the 
Torah and the Gospel were revealed only 
after his time. (Since Abraham plays a 
major part in both Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity, the verse cannot be identified with 
either one.) Q, 3:69 — a group of ahl al- 
kitab wish to lead the Muslims astray (q.v.), 
but they mislead only themselves. 

Q, 3:70-1 — ahl al-kitab are asked why they 
disbelieve in the signs (q.v.) of God and 
confuse truth (q.v.) with falsehood (see lie). 
Q. 3 : 75 — there are some individuals from 
ahl al-kitab who are trustworthy, others who 
are not. These even he about God himself. 
Q, 3:98-100 — ahl al-kitab disbelieve in 
God’s signs and turn the believers away 
from his path. The believers are warned 
that some of those “to whom the book has 
been given” wish to render them unbeliev¬ 
ers. Q, 3:100-14 — it would have been much 
better if ahl al-kitab were to believe but 
most of them are transgressors. The 
Muslims will defeat them. They are des¬ 
tined to permanent humiliation because 
they disbelieved in God’s signs and killed 
the prophets. But not all ahl al-kitab are the 
same: some recite God’s revealed verses 
while prostrating in the night (see bowing 
and prostration; vigils) and believe in 
God and the last day. (Only the commen¬ 
taries identify either Jews or Christians 


with these verses.) £> 3:199 — among ahl 
al-kitab there are those who believe in God 
and in what was revealed to them as well as 
in what was revealed to the Prophet. God 
will properly reward them, q 4:123-4 — re¬ 
ward and punishment (q.v.) depend on 
one’s actions. They are not dependent on 
the convictions of either ahl al-kitab or the 
Muslims. 

The fourth sura, al-Nisa’ (“The 
Women”), includes three significant and 
lengthy paragraphs, q 4:153-9 — ahl al- 
kitab ask the Prophet to bring down for 
them a book from heaven. This is a sign of 
their audacity, for in the past they asked 
Moses to give them a clear sign of God, 
and even after they were struck by lighten¬ 
ing they made the calf (al-'ijl'). God lifted 
the mountain over them, ordered them to 
keep the sabbath (q.v.), and took from them 
“a firm compact” (see covenant). They 
will be punished for violating the compact, 
for their disbelief in the signs of God, for 
their killing of the prophets, speaking 
against Mary and for claiming to have 
killed the Messiah, ‘Isa. In fact, they never 
killed or crucified him (see crucifixion); 
instead, God caused him to ascend to him: 
“And there are no People of the Book but 
will surely believe in him before his death, 
and on the day of resurrection (q.v.), he 
will be regarding them a witness (see 
intercession; witnessing and testify¬ 
ing).” (This is the only clear reference to 
Jewish material, though it is not clear 
whether the reference here is to the events 
of the past or to some current controversy, 
(j 4:157 contains a reference to those who 
have differences of opinion about Jesus or 
have doubts concerning him, and, having 
no clear knowledge about him, they follow 
uncertain opinions. This verse cannot be 
attributed to either Jews or Christians but, 
unlike the other verses of a historical 
nature, this one seems to refer to the pres¬ 
ent and reflect differences of opinions 


regarding the nature of Christ among 
Christians and Judeo-Christian groups.) 
q 4:171 — ahl al-kitab are warned not to 
exaggerate in their religion and regard 
Jesus only as a messenger (q.v.) of God and 
his word conveyed to Mary from a spirit 
which God cast into her. God is one, he is 
exalted above having a son (see god and 
his attributes; anthropomorphism); he 
has all that is in heaven and earth (see 
power and impotence). (The verse seems 
to refer to the Christians but could well 
hint at a controversy concerning the nature 
of Christ among local Christian or pseudo- 
Christian groups, perhaps a distant echo of 
the debate in the institutionalized 
Byzantine church.) 

In the first relevant reference in the fifth 
sura (q 5:15), ahl al-kitab are informed that 
God’s messenger has arrived revealing all 
that they had been concealing from the 
“book.” God sent the tight (q.v.) to them 
and a “clear book.” q 5:19 — ahl al-kitab 
are told that God’s messenger came to 
make things clear for them and as a 
bringer of good tidings (see good news) 
and a Warner (q.v.). q 5:59 — ahl al-kitab 
are asked if they reproach the Muslims for 
their belief in what has been sent to them 
and what was sent before and for their be¬ 
lief in God. The implication is that what¬ 
ever God has sent to them is identical with 
whatever was sent aforetime, q 5:65 — if 
ahl al-kitab were to become believers God 
would forgive their sins (see forgiveness; 
sin, major and minor) and cause them to 
enter paradise (q.v.). q 5:68 — ahl al-kitab 
are called upon to keep the Torah and the 
Gospel; the Prophet’s revelation causes 
many of them to increase their arrogance 
(q.v.) and disbelief, q 5:77 — ahl al-kitab are 
urged not to exaggerate in their religion, to 
speak only the truth about God, and to 
beware of following the ways of those who 
in the past have strayed from the straight 
path. (The verse is reminiscent of q 4:171, 


but without the apparently Christian 
references.) 

In q 29:46-7, the Muslims are to debate 
with ahl al-kitab in a positive manner (see 
debate and disputation) and stress the 
common belief in the one God and in 
what had been revealed to ahl al-kitab (in 
the past) and the Muslims (at present). A 
book (kitab) was revealed to the Prophet 
similar to the other book that was revealed 
in the past and in which ahl al-kitab believe. 
Some of them will believe in this book, 
too. Only the unbelievers deny the signs of 
God (see gratitude and ingratitude). 
q 33:26 — God caused the Muslims to be 
victorious over ahl al-kitab, who were com¬ 
pelled to forsake their towers (sayasihim). 
(According to tradition the verse and its 
context has to do with the “battle of the 
trench [or ditch] ” and ahl al-kitab here re¬ 
fers to the Jews who fought against the 
Prophet; see people of the ditch.) 
q 57:29 — ahl al-kitab have no power over 
any part of the bounty of God who is the 
sole possessor of all his bounty, which he 
bestows on whomsoever he wishes. 

q 59:2 is a somewhat ambiguous passage 
which deserves more extended attention: 
The believers were victorious over some ahl 
al-kitab by the grace of God and caused 
them (i.e. the disbelievers from the People 
of the Book) to evacuate their homes and 
forts after they had thought that these were 
impregnable (and Muslims did not think 
that the People of the Book could be de¬ 
feated). God put fear in their hearts and 
they destroyed their homes with their own 
hands. For the Muslims this victory came 
unexpectedly. (The verse is usually under¬ 
stood to refer originally to the expulsion of 
the Jews of the Banu Qaynuqa 1 [q.v.] 
which was revised and extended after the 
expulsion of the Jews of the Banu al-Nadir 
[see nadir, banu al-; cf. Bell, Commentary, 
ii, 363-4]. The verse speaks about those of 
the “People of the Book who have disbe- 
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lieved.” They were the ones whom God 
expelled from their dwellings. The attribu¬ 
tion of the reference to a certain clan of 
Jews is a reasonable assumption; the 
Qur’an does not, however, use the word 
“yahud, ” but the more general term ahl al- 
kitab. It is clear that the verse does not 
speak about doctrinal differences but about 
physical confrontation, which was given a 
religious garb. The group of ahl al-kitab 
who took part in this confrontation are 
defined only as “unbelievers” and there is 
no other hint about their identity.) 

Q, 59:11 is also one of those verses that 
refer to ahl al-kitab in the context of the 
Prophet’s physical confrontation with his 
opponents. It speaks about the hypocrites 
(alladhina nafaqii) who promise “their broth¬ 
ers” from “those who disbelieve from 
among ahl al-kitab ” that they will go into 
exile with them if expelled and assist them 
if attacked (see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy). The passage adds that they 
are liars. (Again, according to the standard 
histories, this verse refers to the hypocrites 
of Medina before the expulsion of the 
Banu al-Nadir. There is nothing in the 
verse itself to back this presumption. 

Again, the verse uses the general term “the 
unbelievers from among the People of the 
Book” which, without any polemical con¬ 
text, is far from being specific. Yet, it is 
clear from the context and from the verses 
immediately following this verse, that the 
Qur’an is speaking about a war [q.v.] in 
which their opponents fought the Muslim 
faithful “in fortified towns and behind 
walls” [ft 59:14].) 

Sura 98 is completely dedicated to the 
“unbelievers of the People of the Book” 
and the polytheists. The eight verses of the 
sura speak about the union between these 
two groups, who were given the oppor¬ 
tunity for salvation when the “evidence” 
(bayyina) of a true Prophet came to them 
“reciting pure scrolls (or sheets)” ( yatlu 


suhufan mutahharatan, see sheets; scrolls). 
Those who were given the book (alladhina 
utu l-kitaba) separated (or had differences of 
opinion?) only after the evidence had come 
to them. They were ordered to worship 
God exclusively and observe the prayer 
(q.v.) and the payment of zakat (see 
almsgiving). Those of ahl al-kitab (who 
disbelieved) and the polytheists are the 
worst of all creatures and are destined to 
abide in the fire of hell ( jahannam; see hell 
and hellfire). In comparison, those of 
them who do believe and do good deeds 
are the best of all creatures and are to 
dwell eternally in the garden (q.v.) of Eden 
wherein the rivers flow. (The sura repre¬ 
sents a summary of the Qur’an’s attitude 
to ahl al-kitab: those who believe share the 
good fortune of all other believers. By be¬ 
lieving the Qur’an means acceptance of 
the Prophet as one who recites holy writ¬ 
ing, as the evidence (hujja) and the practice 
of the two main ordinances of Islam: 
prayer [salat] and the prescribed payment 
of zakat. Humanity is thus divided into two 
camps: the saved ones are the believers 
who are also the best of all creatures [khayr 
al-bariyya] — they inherit heaven; and the 
worst of all creatures, who are the unbe¬ 
lievers of ahl al-kitab and the polytheists, 
who inherit hell). 

Except for a few cases, therefore, ahl al- 
kitab in the Quran does not necessarily 
refer to either Jews or Christians. Even if 
such identification can be made, especially 
in the case of Jews, it is not clear to what 
kind of Jews or Christians the text refers, 
unless there is clear reference to past his¬ 
tory. It is very possible that, in addition to 
rabbinic Jews (from Yemen and Baby¬ 
lonia?), the Prophet came into contact with 
messianic groups who identified themselves 
as yahud. Based on the qur’anic text it is 
impossible to be more specific about the 
identity of ahl al-kitab with whom the 
Prophet had ideological, doctrinal and 
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physical confrontations. Part of them he 
succeeded in making believers while 
against others he had to fight to the end. 
The main subjects of the doctrinal con¬ 
frontations were, first, the validity and 
truth of Muhammad’s prophecy and, sec¬ 
ond, the meaning and true nature of 
monotheism. Whether defined as Jews or 
Christians, ahl al-kitdb were, by the end of 
the Prophet’s lifetime, accused of having 
forsaken the true monotheistic religion of 
old prescribed in their books and of having 
adopted polytheistic doctrines that put 
them in the same camp as the mushrikun (cf. 
McAuliffe, Persian exegetical evaluation, 
104-5). See also BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; 

faith; children of Israel; religious 
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People of the Cave see men of the 


People of the Ditch 

The Qur’an mentions the mysterious 
People of the Ditch (ashab al-ukhdud) 
saying that “slain were the People of 
the Ditch — the fire abounding in 
fuel — when they were seated over it and 
were themselves witnesses of what they did 
with the believers” (q 85:4-7). The Qur’an 
adds that they were tortured in this way 
only because they believed in God “to 
whom belongs the kingdom of the heavens 
and the earth, and God is witness over 
everything” (q 85:8-9). 

The expression “People of the Ditch” is 
the single detail of this whole passage that 
has been subject to differing interpreta¬ 
tions. Consequendy, most exegetical works 
contain an interpretation of this phrase. 
Some are based on a long hadith (see 
hadith and the qur’an) in which 
Muhammad tells the story of a boy who is 
learning magic (q.v.) from a magician. But, 
after meeting a monk (see monasticism 
and monks), the boy became a true be¬ 
liever in God. Subsequentiy, the boy was 
tortured by the king in order to make him 
abandon his faith, and after his death the 
king had ditches dug and burned those 
who followed the boy’s religion (Muslim, 
Sahib, iv, 2299-301, no. 3005). 

In contrast, some other reports consider 
this passage an allusion to the martyrdom 
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of the Christians of Najran (q.v.) by order 
of the king Dhu Nuwas, which, according 
to Christian sources, took place around 523 
C.E. (see CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 
Dhu Nuwas, the last Himyarite king, con¬ 
verted to Judaism and changed his name to 
Joseph (see jews and Judaism; south 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). When 
he learned that there were some Christians 
in Najran, he went there, intent upon forc¬ 
ing them to convert to Judaism. At their 
refusal, Dhu Nuwas had one or more 
ditches dug, in which wood was put and a 
fire was lit. All of the Christians, number¬ 
ing in the thousands (eight, twenty or even 
seventy), refused to renounce their faith 
and adopt that of the king, so they were 
thrown into the fire alive. According to 
certain reports, only one of the people of 
Najran, named Daws Dhu Tha'laban, was 
able to escape. He reached the Byzantine 
court where he sought assistance. Some 
reports refer to the dimensions of the ditch 
or of the fire, or add that among the peo¬ 
ple slain there was a woman with a two- 
months-old baby who miraculously spoke 
and convinced her to accept the torment 
(Muqatil, TafsTr, iv, 648). 

According to some interpretations, the 
expression “People of the Ditch” alludes 
instead to three kings, Dhu Nuwas in 
Yemen, Antiochus in Syria and Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in Iraq or Persia. A tradition 
explains the qur’anic passage as referring 
to an Abyssinian prophet who summoned 
his people to faith but the people, who re¬ 
fused to listen to the prophet, dug a ditch 
and threw the prophet and his followers in 
it (Majlis!, Bihar, xiv, 439-40). A report 
attributed to ‘All b. Abi Talib (q.v.; d. 40/ 
661) includes another version: the ditch 
was dug by a Mazdean king who decided 
to permit incestuous marriages, but when 
his people opposed this innovation, the 
king, failing to convince them, had them 
thrown into the burning ditch. 


Modern research has proposed other 
interpretations. The story of the People of 
the Ditch mentioned in the Qur’an could 
be an allusion to the men in the furnace in 
Daniel 3:15 £, as already suggested by al- 
Tabarl (d. 310/923; Tqfsvr, xxix, 132-3) and 
other exegetes. Alternatively, it may refer 
to the members of Quraysh (q.v.) slain by 
the Prophet’s army at Badr (q.v.). It may 
also simply be a generic allusion to those 
damned to hell (Paret, Kommentar, 505-6; see 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; HELL AND 

hellfire). 

Roberto Tottoli 
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People of the Elephant 

The phrase in the first verse of Q 105 
(Surat al-Fil, “The Elephant”), from which 
al-fil (“the elephant”) provides the term by 
which that sura is known. The verse is ad¬ 
dressed directly to the prophet Muham¬ 
mad: “Have you not seen how your lord 
has dealt with the People of the Elephant 
(ashab al-fil)?" The short sura of five verses 
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is early Meccan (see chronology and 
the qur’an) and it describes an expedition 
in which one of the mounts was an ele¬ 
phant and which was miraculously anni¬ 
hilated by God, who sent flocks of birds 
against the invading host. The sura leaves 
unknown both the identity of the People 
of the Elephant, the objective of the in¬ 
vading force, and the motives behind the 
expedition. 

What was left obscure in the sura was 
illuminated with great precision by the 
Arabic Islamic historical and exegetical 
tradition. Ashab alfil were Abyssinians (see 
abyssinia); the leader was Abraha (q.v.); 
the target was Mecca (q.v.) and the Ka'ba 
(q.v.); the name of the elephant was Mah¬ 
mud, its “driver” (sa’is) was Unays; the 
guide of the expedition was Abu Righal; 
the elephant stopped at al-Mughammas 
and would not proceed towards Mecca; the 
route of the elephant, darb al-fil, was 
charted from Yemen (q.v.) to al- 
Mughammas; the Prophet’s grandfather, 
'Abd al-Muttalib, was involved in negotiat¬ 
ing with Abraha; and even Quraysh (q.v.), 
as Hums, were associated with the failure 
of the expedition of the People of the 
Elephant against the Ka'ba; Abraha died a 
dolorous death and was carried back to 

It is equally difficult to accept or reject 
any of the above data as provided by the 
Arabic Islamic tradition. Yet a modicum of 
truth may be predicated since, as is clear 
from the first verse of the sura, the episode 
was a recent one and was probably still 
remembered by the Prophet’s older 
Meccan contemporaries, who might well 
have been the first tradents of the later 
historical and exegetical tradition. Indeed, 
the so-called “Year of the Elephant,” c am 
alfil, marked the inception of one of the 
Arab pre-Islamic eras (see pre-islamic 
arabia and the qur’an). The Islamic 
profile of the episode consisted in associat¬ 


ing the year of the expedition with the 
birth date of Muhammad; Umm Ayman, 
Muhammad’s nurse, was said to have been 
a captive from the defeated Abyssinian 
host; and Muslims were expected to 
stone the tomb of Abu Righal at 
al-Mughammas. The sura itself yields only 
the following: the expedition of the People 
of the Elephant was a serious and impor¬ 
tant event; the destruction of the invading 
host was theologically presented, effected 
by God himself; and since the sura was 
addressed to the Prophet, the implication is 
that he or his city or Quraysh benefited 
from this divine intervention on their be¬ 
half. Hence, the failure of the expedition of 
the People of the Elephant sheds much 
fight on the pre-islamic history of Quraysh 
and on the pre-prophetic period of 
Muhammad’s life. 

Attempts to invoke the epigraphic evi¬ 
dence from south Arabia to shed light on 
the People of the Elephant have failed. 

The Murayghan inscription commemo¬ 
rated a victory, not a defeat, for the 
Ethiopians and the site of the battle was 
very far from Mecca. Additionally, these 
attempts have been gratuitously plagued by 
the involvement of the Prophet’s birth 
date — traditionally considered 570 
c.e. — with the date of the expedition, 
mounted by the People of the Elephant. 

An alternative approach towards negotiat¬ 
ing the imprecision of the sura, namely, 
the exegesis of the Qur’an by the Qur’an 
(tafsrr al-Qur’an bi-l-Qur’dn), has been more 
fruitful and successful. Many medieval 
Muslim scholars considered Q 106 
(“Quraysh”) not a separate sura but a con¬ 
tinuation of Q 105. The unity of these two 
suras, however, had not been seriously con¬ 
sidered until the present writer published 
an article to that effect in 1981. Accepting 
the unity of the two suras al-FTl and 
Quraysh, and setting them against the back¬ 
ground of the history of western Arabia in 
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the sixth century, based on authentic con¬ 
temporary sources, yield the following con¬ 
clusions on the People of the Elephant and 
their expedition: 

They were Abyssinians, not Arabs, the fil 
being an African not an Arabian animal; 
their leader was either Abraha or one of 
his two sons who succeeded him, Yaksum 
or Masruq; the destination no doubt was 
Mecca and the Ka'ba, referred to in verse 
£ 106:3; the destruction of the Ethiopian 
host may be attributed to the outbreak of 
an epidemic or the smallpox. Its destruc¬ 
tion was Mecca’s commercial opportunity 
in international trade, now that it could 
safely conduct the two journeys (see 
caravan; journey): the winter journey to 
Yemen and the summer one to Syria (q.v.; 
bilad al-sham); let the Meccans, therefore, 
worship the lord of the “house” (the 
Ka'ba; see house, domestic and 
divine), who made all this possible 
(a 106:3-4). The true motives behind the 
expedition remain shrouded in obscurity 
but they must be either or both of the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) Retaliation for the desecration 
of the cathedral/church, built by Abraha 
in San'a’; or (2) the elimination of Mecca 
as an important caravan city on the main 
artery of trade in western Arabia. 

Whatever the motive behind the expedi¬ 
tion of the People of the Elephant was, the 
qur’anic revelation that refers to them in 
a 105 remains the sole reliable evidence for 
the importance of Mecca in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, clearly implied in the fact that the 
ruler of south Arabia found it necessary to 
mount a major military offensive against it. 
The destruction of the Ethiopian host is 
also the sole reliable evidence that explains 
the enhanced prosperity of Mecca as a 
result of long-distance international trade, 
through which the future Prophet of Islam 
benefited, materially and otherwise, in the 
fifteen years or so, during which he led the 
caravans before his prophetic call (see 


PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; REVELA¬ 
TION and inspiration) around 610 c.e. 

Irfan Shahid 
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People of the Heights 

Qur’anic eschatological designation for 
people not destined for hell. The term 
al-a’raf (pi. of 'urf ) in q 7:46 and q 7:48 
(where it appears in the construct, 
ashab al-a’rqf: “the companions — or 
people — of al-a’raf ”) has been variously 
understood as “elevated place, crest, to 
distinguish between things, or to part 
them.” Al-a’raf (the name of the seventh 
sura of the Qur’an) also signifies “the 
higher, or the highest,” and “the first or 
foremost,” hence the source of the English 
term “[the People of] the Heights,” and of 
M.H. Shakir’s (Holy Qur’an, 140-1) transla¬ 
tion as “the Elevated Places.” Finally, the 
exegetical tradition has indicated a con¬ 
nection with the triliteral Arabic root for 
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“knowledge” ( '-r-fi see e.g. Tabari, Tafsir, 
xii, 450, ad Q 7:46, reporting a tradition 
from al-Suddl: “It is named “al-a'raf” 
because its companions ‘know’ — ya ‘ri- 
juna — humankind.”). 

The classical works of exegesis (see exe¬ 
gesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval) list a number of interpretations 
of both “al-a'raf” and “the people of “al- 
a'raf” Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) reports a tra¬ 
dition that identifies the “veil” (q.v.; hijab) 
of Q 7:46 that separates those destined for 
heaven (see garden) from those destined 
for hell (see hell and hellfire) as both 
“the wall” (al-sur) and “the heights” ( al- 
a ‘raf; Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 449, ad Q 7:46; cf. 
Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 38-9, ad Q 7:46; see 
eschatology). A slight variation of this 
tradition is that “al-a ‘raf” is the “wall” or, 
alternately, the “veil,” “between the garden 
and the fire” (q.v.; ibid.; see also barrier). 

The exegetical tradition regarding the 
identity of the “men” (rijal) or the “com¬ 
panions” (ashab) of al-a‘rdf is also multi¬ 
valent: while some have posited angels 
(q.v.; cf. i.e. Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 459, ad 
Q 7:46), the majority has maintained that 
these individuals are human beings (chil¬ 
dren of Adam: Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 452, ad 
Q 7:46) — be they martyrs (i.e. those who 
“were killed in the path of God”; cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 457, ad Q 7:46; see 
martyrs; path or way), or virtuous hu¬ 
mans or people whose good and evil works 
are equal (see good deeds; evil deeds). 
This latter understanding is arguably the 
dominant one, as the “men” on al-a'raf 
(q 7:46) have been understood to be those 
who “have not [yet] entered [paradise]” 

(q 7:46): “the people of al-a'raf ” (ashab al- 
a'raf) have been viewed as persons whose 
good and evil works are of equal quality 
(see weights and measures). Thus, they 
should not merit paradise by the former or 
hell by the latter (cf. e.g. Tabari, Tafsir, xii, 
452, ad Q 7:46) — nor merit it as prophets 


or angels (see prophets and prophet- 
hood; angel; cf. RazI, Tafsir, xiv, 93, 
where the argument is put forth that the 
People of the Heights cannot be martyrs, 
as the description found in q 7:46, that 
“they will not have entered [heaven], but 
they have an assurance” is explained as not 
applying to prophets, angels or martyrs; 
also, ibid., g4, where mention is made of 
the view, attributed to al-Hudhayfa and 
others, that the People of the Heights will 
be the last people to enter heaven; see 

THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; Mu'tAZII.A). 

They are thus in the “intermediate” state 
between salvation (q.v.) and damnation, for 
Q 7:47 (“When their gaze will be turned 
towards the companions of the fire they 
will say, ‘Our lord, do not put us with the 
wrongdoing people’”) is also understood to 
refer to these people of al-a'raf (cf. Tabari, 
Tafsir, xii, 452-4, ad Q 7:46; see justice and 
injustice; freedom and predestination; 
destiny; fate). Finally, Sufi mystics have 
used the term to express a condition of the 
mind and soul when meditating on the 
existence of God in all things (see suflsm 
AND THE Qur’an). 

Modern scholarship reflects the range of 
interpretations to be found in the classical 
exegetes. T. Andrae (Der Ursprung, 77) wrote 
that they were probably dwellers in the 
highest degree of paradise “who are able 
to look down on hell and on paradise.” Bell 
(Men, 43), however, finds no linguistic jus¬ 
tification for this claim, unless an unusual 
metathesis of the Arabic root letters of the 
verb “to raise up” ( r-f-‘< ‘-r-f of “al-a'raf”) 
is assumed. Some interpreters imagined 
that al-a'raf was a sort of limbo, using the 
term barzakh (q.v.) for the patriarchs and 
prophets, or for the martyrs, and those 
whose eminence gave them sanctity. 

Western translations of the Qur’an reflect 
the lack of exegetical consensus regarding 
the phrase “al-a'raf” While some transla¬ 
tors of the Qur’an prefer to retain the 
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Arabic “al-a c rdf” as the title of Q, 7, others 
have attempted to translate the term, and 
have used their translations as the title of 
<4 7: e.g. Arberry (176-7) used “The 
Battlements” and “The Ramparts,” and 
Pickthall ( Koran, 121) “The Heights” ( cf. 
Dawood, Koran, 112-3). Some rather more 
involved translations are the “Wall 
Between Heaven and Hell” (Ahmad Ali, 
Qur’an, 137; e.g. his rendition of (4 7:46: 

“On the wall will be the men (of al- 
a'rqf)..”\ and of Q 7:48: “The men of al- 
a’raf will call [to the inmates of Hell]....”). 
Two earlier writers, Sale {Koran, 151) and 
Rodwell {Koran, 297-8), had simply used 
al-a c raf as the title. Sale named (4 7 “A1 
Araf” and did not divide the sections. He 
wrote, “... men shall stand on al araf who 
shall know every one of them..and 
“... those who stand on al araf shall call 
unto certain men....” Rodwell called it 
“Al Araf”: “and on the wall Al Araf shall be 
men...” (q 7:46; cf. his footnotes: “On this 
wall [the name of which is derived from 
Araf a, ‘to know’, with allusion to the em¬ 
ployment of those upon it] will stand those 
whose good and evil works are equal, and 
are not, therefore, deserving of either 
Paradise or Gehenna... (4 7:48: "... and 
they who are upon Al Araf shall cry to 
those whom they know...”). The French 
scholar Kasimirski also retained the 
name “al-a c raf”, as the title of <4 7, and he 
rendered the relevant phrase of <4 7:46: 

“... surPAlaraf....” 

William M. Brinner 
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People of the House 

Literally, “(the) people of the house” (ahl 
al-bayt), a family, a noble family, a leading 
family and, most probably, also those who 
dwelt near the house of God (see house, 
domestic and divine), the Ka'ba (q.v.). 
Without the definite article “al-, ” it means 
“household” (see family; kinship; 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN)., 

In ShiT (see shT'ism and the qur’an) as 
well as Sunni literature the term ahl al-bayt 
is usually understood to refer to the family 
of the Prophet (q.v.). In the Qur’an the 
term appears twice with the definite article 
(ft 11 73; 33:33) and once without it {ahl 
bayt, Q, 28:12). 

According to the lexicographers, when 
ahl appears in a construction with a person 
it refers to his blood relatives (see blood 
and blood clot), but with other nouns it 
acquires wider meanings: thus the basic 
meaning of ahl al-bayt is the inhabitants of 
a house (or a tent). They used to call the 
inhabitants of Mecca (q.v.; ahl makka) “the 
people of God” as a sign of honor (for 
them), in the same way that it is said “the 
house of God” (bayt Allah). Ahl madhhab are 
those who profess a certain doctrine; ahl 
al-islam are the Muslims, and so on (see 
for additional examples, Lisan al- Arab, 
s.v. ahl). 

The Qur’an frequently uses ahl to denote 
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a certain group of people. Sometimes the 
word is connected with the name of a 
place, and in these cases the term refers to 
the inhabitants of that place, such as: ahl 
yathnb. the people of Yathrib” (q, 33:13) or 
ahl al-madma, “the people of Medina” (q.v.; 
{) 9:101); ahl madyan, “the people of 
Midian” (q.v.; Q 20:40; 28:45). Sometimes 
the term is used to denote the people of 
unidentified locations such as ahl qarya, 

“the inhabitants of a town or village” 

(q, 18:77; c f- 29:31, 34)j a hl al-qura, “towns¬ 
people, dwellers of the villages” (q, 7:96-8; 
12:109; 59:7; see city). At other times the 
word ahl refers to certain groups of people 
typified or identified by some ethical or 
religious characteristics, as in ahl al-dhikr, 
“people of the reminder” (q 21:7; see 
memory) or ahl al-nar, “people of the (hell-) 
fire” ( a 38:64; see hell and hellfire). Or 
it has the meaning of “fit for,” in which 
case the word describes an individual, not 
a group, such as ahl al-taqwa, “(a person) fit 
for piety” (q.v.; a 74 : 56), or ahl al-maghjira, 
“(a person) fit for forgiveness” (q.v.; 

a 74:56). 

The term ahl al-bayt falls into one or more 
of these categories, namely people who 
belong to a certain house in the literal or 
socio-political meanings of the word. At 
least in one case (a 33:33), however, its 
identification with the Prophet turned the 
term into a major issue in qur’anic exegesis 
and tradition literature (see exegesis of 

THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; 
HADITH AND THE QUr’an). 

The qur’anic usage of ahl al-bayt is as 

follows: 

In a 1173 — the story of Abraham 
(Ibrahim) and the divine messengers. 

When the patriarch’s wife is informed that 
she is going to give birth to Isaac (Ishaq) 
and Jacob (Ya'qub), she reacts by saying: 
“Alas! Shall I bring forth when I am old 
and my husband here an old man? Verily 


this is a thing strange” (a 11:72)- The angels 
respond: “Do you think the affair of God 
strange? The mercy and blessing of God 
be upon you, O people of the house...” 
(rahmatu llahi wa-barakatuhu ‘alaykum ahla 
l-bayti). 

In a 28:12 — situated in the story of the 
rescue of the infant Moses (Musa) by 
Pharaoh’s (Fir'awn) wife. The phrase ap¬ 
pears without the definite article: Moses’ 
sister asks, “Shall I direct you to a house¬ 
hold who will take charge of him (the 
infant Moses) for you?...” (hal adullukum 
! ala ahli baytinyakfulunahu lakum). 

In a 33:33 — “God simply wishes to take 
the pollution from you, O people of the 
house and to purify you thoroughly” 
(innamayundu llahu li-yudhhiba ‘ankumu l-rijsa 
ahla l-bayti wa-yutahhirakum tathiran). 

The first two verses, a 11:73 and a 28:12, 
were understood by almost gill Muslim 
commentators to mean family, in the first 
case Abraham’s family and in the second 
the prophet Moses’ family. In the case of 
a 33:33, however, the word bayt most prob¬ 
ably means not a family but the Ka'ba, the 
house of God; thus the term ahl al-bayt 
would seem to mean the tribe of Quraysh 
(q.v.) or the Islamic community in general, 
as suggested by R. Paret (Der Plan, 130; cf. 
Bell, Qur’an, ii, 414 n. 3; Lisdn al-Arab). 

The tribe of Quraysh was explicitly 
called ahl al-bayt in an early Islamic tradi¬ 
tion recorded by Ibn Sa'd: “Qusayy said to 
his fellow tribesmen, ‘You are the neigh¬ 
bors of God and people of his house’” 
{innakumfirdn Allah wa-ahl baytihi; Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqdt, i/i, 41,1. 16). In this sense the term 
assumes an even wider meaning: it in¬ 
cludes all those who venerated the Ka'ba. 
This original meaning was neglected in 
favor of the more limited scope of the 
Prophet’s family, and <4 33:33 became, 
consequently, the cornerstone for both 
Shl'i and ‘Abbasid claims to the leadership 
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of the Muslim community (see politics 
and the qur’an). The ShT'a (q.v.) claimed 
that the verse speaks about the divine choice 
of the c Alid family and their preference to 
all the other relatives of the Prophet. To be 
sure, the idea of divine selection was 
accepted also by the so-called non-Shl'l, 
or Sunni, tradition. Thus the Prophet is 
made to say: “God created human beings, 
divided them into two parties, and placed 
me in the better one of the two. Then he 
divided this party into tribes (see tribes 
and clans) and placed me in the best of 
them all, and then he divided them into 
families ( buyut\ lit. “houses”) and placed me 
in the best of them all, the one with the 
most noble pedigree” ( khayruhum nasaban; 
Firuzabadl, Fada’il, i, 6). Within this con¬ 
cept of selection, there is a wide area of 
variation. The tendency of the Shi‘a has 
always been to carry the list of the divine 
selection further down, so as to achieve 
maximum exclusivity. 

One of the most widespread traditions 
quoted by Shi'i as well as Sunni sources in 
relation to the interpretation of Q 33:33 is 
the so-called hadlth al-kisa’. Through the 
many variations on this hadith, the idea of 
the “holy five” was established. The 
Prophet is reported to have said: “This 
aya was revealed for me and for ‘All (see 
‘ali b. abi talib), Fatima (q.v.), Hasan 
and Husayn.” When the verse was re¬ 
vealed, the tradition goes on to say, the 
Prophet took a “cloak” or “cape” (kisa ) 
meaning his robe or garment; see 
clothing), wrapped it around his son- 
in-law, his daughter and his two grand¬ 
children and said: “O God, these are my 
family (ahl bayti) whom I have chosen; take 
the pollution from them and purify them 
thoroughly.” The clear political message in 
this tradition was stressed by additions 
such as the one in which the Prophet says: 
“I am the enemy of their enemies (q.v.),” 
or invokes God, saying: “O God, be the 


enemy of their enemies” (authorities 
quoted in Sharon, Ahl al-bayt, 172 n. 6). 

To the same political category belong the 
various traditions which consider assis¬ 
tance and love for the ahl al-bayt a religious 
duty and enmity towards them a sin. “He 
who oppresses my ahl bayi ,” the Prophet 
says, “or fights against them or attacks 
them or curses them, God forbids him 
from entering paradise (q.v.).” In another 
utterance attributed to the Prophet he says: 
“My ahl bayt can be compared to Noah’s 
(q.v.) ark (q.v.), whoever rides in it is saved 
and whoever hangs on to it succeeds, and 
whoever fails to reach it is thrust into hell” 
(Firuzabadl, Fada’il, ii, 56-9; 75-87). 

Once the idea of the “chosen five” or the 
selected family was established as the main 
Shi‘1 interpretation of the term ahl al-bayt, 
there was no reason why the idea of 
purification (see cleanliness and 
ablution; ritual purity), which appears 
in the qur’anic verse, should not be con¬ 
nected in a more direct way to the divinely 
selected family. In addition to ahl al-bayt, 
one therefore finds terms such as al- c itra 
al-tahira and al-dhuriyya al-tahira, “the pure 
family,” or also “the pure descendents,” an 
expression that is more than reminiscent of 
the holy family (i.e. Jesus [q.v.], Mary [q.v.] 
and Joseph) in Christianity. And as if to 
accentuate this point, Fatima and Mary 
are explicitly mentioned together as the 
matrons of paradise and Fatima is even 
called al-batul, “the virgin” (see sex and 
sexuality; abstinence; chastity), a 
most appropriate description for the 
female figure in the Islamic version of the 
holy family (see McAuliffe, Chosen), 

When the ‘Abbasids came to power, they, 
too, based the claim for the legitimacy of 
their rule on the fact that they were part of 
the Prophet’s family. Concurrently, there¬ 
fore, the meaning of the term ahl al-bayt 
underwent modifications in opposite direc¬ 
tions. While the Shl'a moved towards the 


formulation of the idea of the “holy five,” 
or the “pure family” described above, the 
‘Abbasids strove to widen the scope of this 
family to include ‘Abbas, the Prophet’s un¬ 
cle, stressing that women, noble and holy 
as they may be, could not be regarded as a 
source of nasab and that the paternal uncle 
in the absence of the father was equal to 
the father (see gender; inheritance). 

The extension of the boundaries of ahl 
al-bayt under the ‘Abbasids followed an 
already existing model. The hadlths speak¬ 
ing about the process of God’s selection 
stop at the clan of Hashim to include all 
the families in this clan, the Talibids as 
well as the ‘Abbasids. Such traditions can 
be even more explicit, specifying that the 
families included in the Prophet’s ahl al-bayt 
are “al Alt wa-al Jafar wa-al Aqil wa-al al- 
Abbas” (Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari, 

Dhakha’ir al-’uqba, 16). 

Not all the commentators accepted the 
idea that the term ahl al-bayt in q 33:33 is 
associated with the Prophet’s family in the 
sense that the contending parties wished. 
Alongside the above-mentioned inter¬ 
pretations, one finds the neutral inter¬ 
pretation that ahl al-bayt means simply 
the Prophet’s wives (nisa’al-nabi; see wives 
of the prophet). And as if to stress the 
dissatisfaction with the political and par¬ 
tisan undertones of the current exegesis, 
one of the commentators stresses that ahl 
al-bayt are the Prophet’s wives, “and not as 
they claim” (Wahidi, Asbab, 139-40; 

Sharon, Ahl al-bayt, 175 n. 15). 

As may be expected, a harmonizing ver¬ 
sion also exists which interprets the term 
ahl al-bayt in such a way that both the 
Prophet’s family and his wives are in¬ 
cluded. To achieve this end, the term ahl 
al-bayt was divided into two categories: the 
one, ahl bayt al-sukna, namely those who 
physically lived in the Prophet’s home, and 
ahl bayt al-nasab, the Prophet’s kin. The 
qur’anic verse, according to this interpreta¬ 


tion, primarily means the Prophet’s house¬ 
hold, namely, his wives. But it also contains 
a concealed meaning (see polysemy), 
which the Prophet himself revealed by his 
action, thus disclosing that ahl al-bayt here 
included those who lived in his home, such 
as his wives, and those who shared his 
pedigree. They were the whole (clan) of 
Banu Hashim and ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 
Another version of this interpretation 
states that the Prophet’s ahl al-bayt included 
his wives and 'All (Lisan al-Arab). 

In Arabic literature the term ahl bayt is 
used genetically to specify the noble and 
influential family in the tribe or any other 
socio-political unit, Arab and non-Arab 
alike (see Arabs). The nobility attached to 
the term is sometimes stressed by connect¬ 
ing it to the word sharaf. The word bayt on 
its own could mean nobility (wa-bayt al- 
c arab ashrajuha) says Ibn Manzur ( Lisan al- 
Arab, s.v. bayt). The usage of ahl al-bayt for 
denoting leading families in the Age of 
Ignorance ( q.v.;jahiliyya ) as well as under 
Islam was very extensive. Two examples 
will suffice to make the point. Ibn al-Kalbl 
(d. ca. 205/820) says that Nubata b. 
Hanzala, the famous Umayyad general, 
belonged to a noble family of the Qays 
‘Ayalan “and they are ahl bayt commanding 
strength and nobility” (wa-hum ahlu baytin 
lahum ba’s wa-sharaf). The same is said 
about non-Arabs. Speaking about the 
Byzantine dynasties (see Byzantines), Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) mentions ten ahl 
buyutat. The Barmakids are referred to as 
“from the noble families of Balkh” [min ahl 
buyutat Balkh; references in Sharon, Ahl 
al-bayt, 180-1). 

It is noteworthy that the usage of the 
phrase “people of a/the house” (Ar. ahl 
bayt) to denote the status of nobility and 
leadership is not unique to the Arabic lan¬ 
guage (q.v.) or Arab culture. It is rather 
universal: the ancient Romans spoke about 
the patres maiorum gentum, namely, the elders 
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of the major clans or houses. The tradition 
concerning this Roman expression goes 
back to the early days of the Roman mon¬ 
archy, when the Roman senate was com¬ 
posed of ioo family elders: Tarquinius 
Priscus, the fifth king of Rome (r. 616-578 
b.g.e.), enlarged the number of senate 
members by another 100 elders who were 
called “the elders of the minor houses” 

(patres minorum gentium; Elkoshi, Thesaurus, 
279). In the Bible, the usage of the word 
“house” (bayit) to denote a family is very 
common. Moreover, in many cases, the 
“house” is named after an outstanding per¬ 
sonality, and has a similar meaning as the 
Arabic ahl al-bayt (e.g. Gen 17:23, 27; Num 
25:15; cf. Brown et al., Lexicon, iogb-uoa). 
The most famous of such “houses” is the 
“house of David” (beth David). When used 
in this way, the word has the same meaning 
as the English “house” in reference to a 
royal family or a dynasty in general. 

It is only natural that under Islam the 
members of the caliphs’ families were 
called ahl al-bayt. 'Abdallah, the son of 
Caliph ‘Umar, referring to his sister’s son 
(the future caliph) 'Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
says: “He resembles us, ahl al-bayt, ” which 
means to say that the Umayyads referred 
to themselves as ahl al-bayt. In a letter 
written by Marwan II to Sa'ld b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan during the rebellion 
against Caliph Walld II (125-6/743-4), the 
future caliph referred twice to the 
Umayyad family as ahl bayt and ahl al-bayt 
(for the reference see Sharon, Ahl al-bayt). 

It may be concluded that once the caliph¬ 
ate had been established, the pre-Islamic 
Arabic (jahili) practice of calling the lead¬ 
ing and noble families of the tribes ahl al- 
bayt was extended to each of the four 
families of the first caliphs. But since 'All’s 
caliphate was controversial, the definition 
of his family as ahl al-bayt was not shared 
by the whole Muslim community. The 
Umayyads and their Syrian supporters (see 


Syria) questioned the legitimacy of ‘All’s 
rule, with the result that his Iraqi partisans 
(see iraq) and the Shl'a not only 
emphasized the ahl al-bayt status of ‘All’s 
descendents but also gave the term a spe¬ 
cific and exclusive meaning. In this way, ahl 
al-bayt acquired a religious overtone, and 
in time lost its generic meaning. Once the 
term was attached to the Prophet’s person, 
the road was open for qur’anic exegesis, 
originating in Shi'i circles, to establish its 
origin in the Qur’an itself. All the politi- 
cally charged interpretations of the 
qur’anic phrase ahl al-bayt emerge because 
its original meaning was either deliberately 
or unintentionally forgotten. Yet one 
should also take into account that such 
interpretations of the term in connection 
with the Prophet’s family would have been 
impossible had the term not been used 
generally as meaning family or kinsfolk. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
in the Qur’an the term ahl al-bayt (with the 
definite article) means family. R. Paret, 
who differentiates between the general 
term ahl al-bayt and the specific one, sug¬ 
gests that it literally meant “the people of 
the house,” namely those who worshipped 
at the Ka'ba. In all cases in which the term 
al-bayt appears in the Qur’an, it refers only 
to the Ka'ba sanctuary (q 2:125, 127, 158; 
3:97; 5:2, 971 8:35; 22:26, 29, 33; 52:4; 

106:3). ALbayt may appear on its own or 
with an adjective, such as al-bayt al-’atiq 
(q 22:29, 33), al-bayt al-ma c mur (q 52:4) or 
al-bayt al-hardm (i.e. Q 5:97). Paret goes on 
to suggest that the fact that the ahl al-bayt 
under discussion (q 33:33) is mentioned in 
the context of cleaning from pollution falls 
well within the idea of the purification of 
the Ka'ba by Abraham and Ishmael (q.v.; 
Isma'il), which can be found elsewhere in 
the Qur’an. One may therefore quite safely 
conclude, Paret continues, that in the two 
cases where ahl al-bayt appears in this form 
in the Qur’an, the original meaning must 
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have been the “worshippers of the house,” 
the Ka'ba, as prescribed by Islam (Paret, 
Der Plan, 128: “Anhanger des islamischen 
Ka'ba-Kultes”). Along this line of thought, it 
would not be far-fetched to suggest that the 
original meaning of the term before Islam 
was the tribe of Quraysh in general and 
that this is what is meant in £> 33:33. As to 
Q. 11:73 the connection with the Ka'ba is 
less certain. 

To sum up, the meaning of ahl al-bayt in 
the Qur’an follows the accepted usage of 
the term in pre- and post-Islamic Arab 
society. It denotes family and blood rela¬ 
tions as well as a noble and leading 
“house” of the tribe. Only in the case of 
Q. 33 : 33 does the term seem to have an¬ 
other, more specific meaning. 

M. Sharon 
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People on the Left see left hand and 

RIGHT HAND; LAST JUDGMENT; BOOK 

People on the Right see left hand 

AND RIGHT HAND; LAST JUDGMENT; BOOK 


People of the Thicket 

An English rendering of the Arabic phrase 
ashab al-ayka that occurs in four Meccan 
suras (q, 15:78; 26:176; 38:13; 50:14). No 
consensus exists about the identity of these 
people who suffered the fate of punish¬ 
ment by destruction for their unbelief (see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; PUNISHMENT 

stories). There are at least five different 
theories about the identity of these people 
who are associated with the prophet 
Shu'ayb (q.v.). Some exegetes consider 
them to have been the inhabitants of a 
place called Madyan (see midian) or, sec¬ 
ondly, a subgroup of a people called Mad¬ 
yan; it is also posited that they are another 
people altogether, a second people to 
whom the prophet Shu'ayb was sent (i.e. in 
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addition to Madyan), while a fourth al¬ 
ternative suggests that al-ayka was a village 
(balad), namely, the village of al-Hijr 
(which is also the title of a qur’anic sura, 

Q. 15; see hijr). The fifth theory that is put 
forward suggests that they are simply 
Bedouins ( ahl al-badiya, people of the desert; 
see bedouin). Lexicographers define ayka 
and its plural ayk as tangled vegetation or a 
dense forest or wood, hence the English 
“thicket” or, in Muhammad Asad’s transla¬ 
tion, “wooded dales.” Others add that it 
consisted of a particular palm tree, al-dawm 
in Arabic (see date palm). The early exe- 
gete Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval) explains that al-dawm is in fact 
al-muql (Theban palm; Tafsir, ii, 434). 

This inability to identify precisely the 
People of the Thicket is further compli¬ 
cated by the variant readings for al-ayka 
(see readings of the Qur’an). AI-Farra’ 

(d. 207/822) discusses the disappearance of 
the alif in two of the four verses which 
mention the ashab al-ayka. According to 
him, al-Hasan al-Basrf (d. 110/728), ‘Asim 
(d. 127-8/745) and al-A'mash (d. 148/765) 
all read al-ayka with an alif throughout the 
entire Qur’an. The people of Medina 
(q.v.), however, read in two cases (in 
q 26:176 and o 38:13) layka instead of al- 
ayka (Farra’, Ma’am, ii, 91; see also reci¬ 
tation OF THE qUR’AN; ORALITY AND 
writing in Arabia). Abu Hayyan 
(d. 745/1344) neatly summarizes this dis¬ 
cussion, referring to the analogy of Mecca 
(q.v.) as makka in q 48:24 and bakka at 
q 3:96, adding that “layka” was rejected by 
the major exegetes. Abu Hayyan explains 
that the alif of the definite article was not 
written down, and that caused the fatha 
(the vowel “a”) to be shifted to the letter 
lam. As a consequence, the hamza (the 
glottal stop) was dropped completely in 
these two verses (see Arabic language). 
This resulted in some scholars’ thinking 


that layka was derived from the radicals 
l-y-k (instead of : -y-k). That suggestion, in 
turn, gave rise to the notion that Layka was 
a village located in the larger area of al- 
Ayka (Abu Hayyan, Bahr, vii, 36). 

Whatever the identification or the lin¬ 
guistic meaning of the word al-ayka may 
be, the qur’anic importance of the People 
of the Thicket reflects their exemplification 
of a typical Meccan theme: a people who 
disregarded their prophet and who con¬ 
sequently perished. The People of the 
Thicket are but one of such peoples whose 
plight ended in destruction for not heeding 
God’s message. The leading classical exe- 
gete al-Tabari (d. 310/923) narrates that 
these people received a particularly harsh 
punishment since God first sent fire on the 
People of the Thicket for seven days, from 
which there was no refuge. After the fire, 
God sent a cloud as if to protect them and 
to offer them relief by the suggestion of 
water, but, in the end, they were annihi¬ 
lated by the fire that came out of the cloud 
(Tabari, Tafsir, vii, 530-1; likewise the 
Kharijl Hud b. Muhakkam, Tafsir, ii, 354 
and the Shl'T al-TusI, Tibyan, 350; see 

KHARIjis; SHlisM AND THE quR’AN). 

Beeston (“Men of the Tanglewood”) pro¬ 
vides some evidence that they were mem¬ 
bers of the Dusares cult of ancient 
northwestern Arabia, a vegetation deity 
(see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
quR’AN). Speyer ( Erzahlungen, 253), on the 
other hand, suggests that ayka may refer to 
the tamarisk that Abraham (q.v.) had 
planted near Beersheba ( Gen 21:33; see 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION). 

John Nawas 
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People of Tubba* see tubba'; 

PUNISHMENT STORIES 

Permitted see forbidden; lawful and 

UNLAWFUL 

Persecution see corruption; 

DISSENSION 

Perseverance see trust and patience 


Persian Literature and the Qur’an 

The influence of the Qur’an on Persian 
language and literature has been pervasive 
but at the same time, diffuse and often me¬ 
diated, making it difficult, in the absence of 
methodologically rigorous studies of the 
matter, to quantify or assess precisely. 
Persian poetry and prose belles lettres of the 
fourth/tenth to fifth/eleventh centuries, 
though of “Islamicate” expression, looked 
for the bulk of its subject matter to the pre- 
Islamic Middle Persian traditions of min¬ 
strelsy and lyric poetry, advice literature 
(andarz), epic and romance (which typically 
assert the values of the old Sasanian nobil¬ 
ity over and above, or in addition to, 

Islamic ones) as well as translations of 
Sanskrit and Parthian tales. Persian poetry 
did, of course, adapt particulars from 
Arabic literary models: for example, the 
imitation of the nasib and rahil of the pre- 


Islamic Arabic qasida (see poets and 
poetry; orality and writing in 
Arabia) by Manuchihn (d. ca. 432/1041) 
and, later on, the reworking of the Majnun- 
Layla cycle by Nizami (d. 605/1209) and 
scores of subsequent Persian, Turkish and 
Urdu poets (see literature and the 
qur’an). 

The Arabic Qur’an, being in another 
language and in an inimitable category (see 
inimitability; Arabic language; 

LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN) 

above literature, rarely provided the initial 
inspiration for Persian literary texts, 
though it did help shape the lexical, sty¬ 
listic and moral contours of the emerging 
literature of Islamicate expression in 
greater Iran, especially through Persian 
translations and tafsTrs of the text begin¬ 
ning in the fourth/tenth century or even 
earlier (see translations of the qur’an; 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN! CLASSICAL AND 

medieval; traditional disciplines of 
qur’anic study; grammar and the 
qur’an). The practice, however, of profes¬ 
sional poetry within the milieu of the 
princely courts — the source of most liter¬ 
ary patronage — was often regarded as 
inherently secular or even un-Islamic, 
which initially discouraged the extensive 
incorporation of scriptural or religious 
subjects in literature. Some early Persian 
poetry, patronized by the eastern Iranian 
feudal nobility (dihqans), evinces a strong 
concern with sukhun (modern sukhan ), well- 
considered and carefully crafted speech of 
philosophical or ethical nature (see 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR’AN; ETHICS AND 

the qur’an). In the fifth/eleventh century 
religious poetry, of either popular expres¬ 
sion (e.g. the quatrains of the Sufi saint 
Abu Sa‘id-i Abl 1-Khayr [d. 440/1049]; see 
sufism and the qur’an) or sectarian bent 
(the qasidas of the Isma'llT preacher Xasir-i 
Khusraw [d. ca. 470/1077]; see shi'ism and 
the qur’an), achieved canonical status 
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within specific textual communities. Sana 1 ! 
of Ghazna (d. ca. 525/1131), appealing 
consciously to the example of Hassan b. 
Thabit (d. before 40/661), managed to 
attract the patronage of the mystically- 
minded religious scholars (’ulamd) in 
Khurasan. Here Sana 1 ! achieved a reputa¬ 
tion for combining the practice of poetry 
(shi c r) with the preaching of religion (shar) 
and was subsequently able to secure the 
patronage of Bahramshah to pursue such 
mystico-didactic poetry at the Ghaznavid 
court (Lewis, Reading, 171-87; see teaching 
and preaching the qur’an). The tension 
between court and cloister nevertheless 
remained a concern two hundred years 
later, as revealed in the belabored distinc¬ 
tion that Sultan Walad of Konya (d. 712/ 
1312) makes between the poetry of profes¬ 
sional poets and the poetry of saints 
( Mathnawi-yi waladi, 53-5 and 211-2; see 

By the end of the sixth/twelfth century, 
allusions (talmihat) and quotations (iqtibas) 
from Qur’an and hadlth (see had ith and 
the qur’an) jostled with Greek philosophy 
and Iranian mythopoesis for authority, as 
indicated in the following verse (bayt) of 
Jamal al-Dln-i Isfahan! (d. 588/1192): rah bi 
Qur’an ast kam khwan harza-yi Yunaniyan/asl 
akhbar ast mashnaw qissa-yi Isfandiyar, “The 
path is through Qur’an; do not read the 
nonsense of the Greeks so much!/The 
source is akhbar; do not listen to the story of 
Esfandiyar.” The conscious and direct ap¬ 
peal to qur’anic authority in Persian poetry 
reached its peak in the seventh/thirteenth 
to eighth/fourteenth centuries. Subsequent 
to this, qur’anic motifs tend to assume 
more metaphorical and elastic qualities, in 
part because of the aesthetic ideals of the 
“Indian” style of poetry but also because 
the Qur’an had so thoroughly permeated 
the tradition that qur’anic allusions might 
evoke famous secondary or tertiary literary 
texts in Persian, rather than pointing the 


reader to the Qur’an itself. From the 
Safavid era onwards, ShT'l sacred history 
and ritual, as embodied in the mythopoet- 
ics of Husayn’s martyrdom (see people of 
the house; family of the prophet; 
martyrs) and the passion play (ta’ziya), 
informs the poetry of religious expression 
whereas the gradually secularizing literary 
canon of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries reflects nationalist and modernist 
agendas as well as the influence of Euro¬ 
pean letters (see also politics and the 
qur’an). 

The Arabic element in Persian language and 

literature 

The bulk of the Iranian nobility appear to 
have converted to Islam in the third/ninth 
century, until which time Zoroastrians (see 
magians) continued composing works in 
Middle Persian, an Indo-European lan¬ 
guage written in a script derived from 
Aramaic. By the fourth/tenth century 
(neo-) Persian had itself emerged as a 
vibrant literary language, written in the 
Arabic script (q.v.) and widely patronized 
throughout the eastern areas of greater 
Iran (Khurasan, Afghanistan and 
Transoxania). 

The frequency of occurrence of lexemes 
of Arabic origin in Persian has been cal¬ 
culated (though on the basis of a rather 
limited corpus) at only about 10% in the 
fourth/tenth-century and 25% in the 
sixth/twelfth-century. The ratio of Arabic 
loanwords to native Persian lexemes in the 
entire lexicon has, however, been calcu¬ 
lated for texts of the fourth/tenth century 
at about 25 to 30% and for the sixth/ 
twelfth century at around 50% (Jazayery, 
Arabic element, 117). The increased pen¬ 
etration and use of loanwords from Arabic 
reflects at least in part the influence of the 
Qur’an on Persian literature and society, 
though this naturally depends a great deal 
on the topic and genre of writing. During 
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the Safavid era Arabisms come into vogue 
in bureaucratic language and the volumes 
of religious writing (in which the vocabu¬ 
lary of Arabic and the Qur’an are pro¬ 
portionally higher) while Arabic itself 
paradoxically waned as a living literary 
language in Persia (Perry, Persian in the 
Safavid period, 272, 276). In the middle of 
the twentieth century, it was estimated that 
words of Arabic origin occur at an average 
frequency of approximately 45%, though 
the percentage is far below this in poetry 
and higher for technical subjects relating to 
religion, philosophy or law (Jazayery, 
Arabic element, 118). Since that time, how¬ 
ever, conscious efforts to use Persian roots 
for caiques and new coinages (e.g. Qur’an- 
pazhuhi, or “Qur’anic studies,” a term from 
the 1980s), encouraged by the Persian 
Academy of Language (Farhangistan) in 
Iran, have gradually led to a perceived 
(though as yet seemingly undocumented) 
decrease in this percentage. 

Since lexical and morphological borrow¬ 
ing from Arabic occurred through a variety 
of social nexuses and institutions (military 
garrisons, government administration and 
registers, princely courts, religious courts, 
mosques and Sufi lodges, the Nizamiyya 
colleges, etc.; see mosque), this does not 
measure the direct influence of the Qur’an, 
per se. Persian poetry borrowed from 
Arabic poetry the obligatory use of rhyme 
(see rhymed prose), the conventions and 
terminology of rhetoric (see rhetoric 
and the qur’an) and prosody and the ba¬ 
sic categories and thematics of the qasldta 
and the ghazal (which latter, however, 
Persian poets adapted from a thematic into 
a specific fixed-form genre). Likewise, cer¬ 
tain metaphors, motifs or rhetorical con¬ 
ceits can be traced to particular literary 
models or Arabic proverbs (see the cata¬ 
logues in Shamlsa, Farhang-i talmihat, and 
Damadl, Madamm-i mushtarak; see meta¬ 
phor). Among the most influential Arabic 


models for classical Persian literature we 
may note the panegyric qasidas of al- 
Mutanabbi (d. 354/965); the wine (q.v.) 
odes of Abu Nuwas (d. 198/810); the liter¬ 
ary anthologies of al-Tha‘alibi (d. ca. 
427/1038); the artistic prose works of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' (d. 142/760) and Badl' al- 
Zaman al-Hamadhanl (d. 398/1008); the 
philosophic and scientific treatises of Abu 
‘All Ibn Sma (d. 428/1037) and al-Blrunl 
(d. 443/1051; see science and the qur’an; 

POPULAR AND TALISMANIC USES OF THE 
qur’an); and works of mystico-didactic 
orientation by authors such as al-Qushayrl 
(d. 464/1072) or especially al-Ghazall 
(d. 505/1111). It should be noted that sev¬ 
eral of these figures were ethnic Iranians 
and/or composed some of their works in 
Persian, a fact that doubtless played a role 
in facilitating the assimilation of Arabic 
literary traditions into Persian. 

Arabic courtly literature may therefore 
have played a larger role than the Qur’an 
itself in the Arabicization of Persian lit¬ 
erature. Nevertheless, adoption of the 
Arabic script, adaptation of Arabic literary 
forms and the acceptance of a large body 
of Arabic-origin lexemes into both litera¬ 
ture and everyday speech may all be read 
as indices of the oblique influence of the 
Qur’an on Persian, insofar as the Qur’an 
created the prerequisite conditions for 
Arabic to become an administrative, re¬ 
ligious, scientific and literary lingua franca 
in greater Persia. 

Translations of the Qur’an in Persia 
Though some poets of the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, such as Sa'di and 
RumI, would routinely compose original 
macaronic verse in Arabic and Persian, 
those literate in Persian (including 
Persophilic Turks, Mongols and Indians as 
well as ethnic or native Persian-speakers; 
see TURKISH LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTH ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
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Qur’an} might nevertheless remain 
imperfectly tutored in the Arabic of the 
Qur’an. We are told that Shaykh Ahmad of 
Jam ( Spiritual elephant, 31-2), before his re¬ 
pentance at the age of twenty-two (ca. 
463/1070), was unable to recite even the 
al-hamd (a familiar name in Iran for q i, 
Surat al-Fatiha; see praise; fatiha). In one 
ghazal, Sana 1 ! portrays a beautiful boy who, 
though newly repentant and celibate, 
previously spent his time at the taverns 
(the kharabat, often associated with the 
Magians/mwg/idra), had never before man¬ 
aged to memorize a short sura like Q 95 
and had in fact been so debauched that he 
would even invent short pseudo-suras to 
declaim as if by heart (Sana’l, Dwan, 

1021-2; see memory; recitation of the 
qur’an). 

We may infer from such statements that, 
while a basic knowledge in Arabic of at 
least some suras of the Qur’an was ex¬ 
pected of literate Persian-speaking Mus¬ 
lims (to say nothing of the large number of 
Persian scholars of religion and law, many 
of whom trained in Arabic in the Niza- 
miyya and other madrasas from the fifth/ 
eleventh century onward; see law and 
the qur’an; theology and the qur’an), 
there was nevertheless a need to translate 
the Qur’an for Persian Muslims. Many 
Persians apparently preferred to encounter 
the text in Persian, with the help of Persian 
commentaries and bilingual dictionaries/ 
guides such as the Wujuh-i Qur’an written in 
558/1163 by Abu 1-Fadl Hubaysh of Tiflis. 
Abu Bakr-i NayshabUrl, who wrote his 
Tafsir-i surabadi circa 470-80/1077-87 in 
simple, fluent Persian prose, indicates that 
had he written it in Arabic, it would have 
needed a teacher to give an accurate and 
agreeable Persian translation (targum, 
Sajjadi, GuzTda’i, 199). Abu 1-Futnh-i RazI 
indicates in his voluminous Qur’an com¬ 
mentary, Rawd al-jinan wa-ruh. al-janan (com¬ 
posed over the years 510-56/1116-61) that 


he chose to write a commentary in Persian 
and one in Arabic but began with the for¬ 
mer, for which there was more demand 
(Sajjadi, Guzula% 205). From Sultan 
Walad’s remark in 700/1301 ( Rababnama, 
414) that all the legal schools allow the rit¬ 
ual prayers (namaz) to be recited in Persian 
and that the Hanafls allow this even for a 
person who is capable of reciting them in 
Arabic, it would seem that Persian was pre¬ 
ferred even for rote liturgical situations (see 
prayer; ritual and the qur’an). 

Medieval sources attribute the first 
Persian translation of a portion of the 
Qur’an — the Fatiha, for use in the salat 
prayers (see prayer formulas) — to the 
first Persian believer, Salman-i Farsi, who 
supposedly attained the Prophet’s tacit ap¬ 
proval for this practice (see companions of 
the prophet). Salman is said to have 
translated the Arabic basmala (q.v.) using an 
entirely Persian lexicon, as bi ndm-iyazdan-i 
bakhshayanda. However apocryphal the 
Salman story may be, Abu Hanlfa, whose 
eponymous legal tradition was dominant in 
pre-Safavid Iran, did permit translation of 
the Qur’an for those who did not know 
Arabic well and although this position was 
not universally accepted, a large number of 
Persian translations of the Qur’an exist 
from both the medieval and modern 
periods. 

A fragmentary Persian translation (of 
Q 10:61 through q 14:25) tentatively dated 
to the early fourth/tenth century docu¬ 
ments an intermediate stage in the transi¬ 
tion from popular accentual to the new 
quantitative Persian metrics. This transla¬ 
tion (Raja’l, Puli) presents the Arabic text 
of the Qur’an broken into blocks (perhaps 
paragraphs or pericopes), each followed by 
the corresponding passage in a sonorous 
Persian that alternates between rhymed 
prose, quasi-accentual and quantitative 
metrics. This translation does not dem¬ 
onstrate a strong concern for consistency 
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in the Persian, ranging from an exact ren¬ 
dering in some places, to paraphrase in 
others, to a somewhat free interpretation 
in still others. Indeed, in another very 
early interlinear Persian translation 
(Riwaqi, Qur’dn-i quds), which is otherwise 
quite accurate, the Persian of the basmala 
often changes from sura to sura, becoming 
variously: 

bi nam-i khudd-yi mihrbdn-i rahmat-kunar 
bi nam-i khudd-yi ruzi-dddar-i rahmat-kunar 

(e-g-a7) 

bi nam-i khudd-yi mihrbdni-yi bakhshayanda 

(e-g- a 61} 

bi-nam-i khuda-n ruzi-dahanda-vi bakhshayanda 
(e-g-a 34) 

We might predict lexical variety from one 
Persian translation of the Qur’an to an¬ 
other on the basis of regional or dialectical 
idiosyncrasies but such internal variation 
quite possibly reflects the fluidity of the 
Islamic homiletic tradition and the author¬ 
ity of orally delivered, or perhaps even 
prompt-book Persian “targums” for in¬ 
dividual suras, as delivered by different 
popular preachers in Iran. Al-Jahiz (d. ca. 
254/868) tells of a contemporary, the pop¬ 
ular bilingual preacher Musa b. Sayyar 
al-Aswan, who would read a verse of the 
Qur’an aloud to his class and then com¬ 
ment upon it in Arabic to the Arabs, sitting 
together at his right, and then turn to the 
Persians, sitting at his left, and repeat his 
comments for them in Persian [Bayan, i, 
368). 

In addition to stand-alone translations, 
many Persian works of exegesis also con¬ 
tain translations of the Qur’an. The mid¬ 
fourth/tenth century Tarjuma-yi tafsir-i 
Tabari, a loose adaptation of material from 
al-Tabari’s (d. 310/923) commentary and 
his history, which might be more accu¬ 
rately described as “the Samanid Persian 
Commentary project,” also includes an 


elegant and accurate Persian translation of 
the Qur’an. The Samanid ruler, Mansur 
b. Nuh (r. 350-66/961-76), received a forty- 
volume manuscript in Arabic of al- 
Tabari’s works from Baghdad but finding it 
difficult to read it, commissioned several 
Transoxanian scholars to translate it to 
Persian. Probably because it was an official 
state project, and to avoid any theological 
objections, al-Mansur sought and received 
fatwas declaring the permissibility of 
translating the book for those who do not 
know Arabic. This “translation” of al- 
Tabari’s tafsir remained prestigious and 
influential but did not by any means end 
the market for new Persian tafsirs, scores 
of which — from various theological 
standpoints — survive from the medieval 
and early modern period (see Muhammad- 
Khanl, Tafsir-i Qur’an; see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval), 
some of them consisting primarily of a 
Persian rendering of the qur’anic text, 
such as the Tafsir of Abu Hafs Najm al- 
Dln-iNasafl (d. 538/1143). Mention should 
be made of Maybudi’s popular Sufi tafsir, 
Kashf al-asrar wa- ;uddat al-abrar (written 
520/1126), which incorporates the com¬ 
mentary of his teacher, Ansari of Herat 
(see below), and features a three-step ex¬ 
egesis: first a literal translation of the sura 
in question, then a traditional grammatico- 
lexical analysis and explanation of the cir¬ 
cumstances of revelation (see occasions 
of revelation) and, finally, a mystical- 
esoteric reading (see polysemy; literary 
structures of the qur’an). 

Many theoretical works on fiqh, lay manu¬ 
als about ritual observance (not a few in 
verse) and compilations of fatwas were 
composed in or translated to Persian, 
beginning no later than the Ghaznavid 
period but becoming especially important 
in the Safavid era, when they assisted in 
the Shl'lfication of the populace. Such 
works often contain translations and 
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glosses of some Qur’an verses (see 
Barzigar, Fiqh, 1048-51). Though the 
Islamic Republic of Iran has placed 
greater emphasis on the study of Arabic in 
the curriculum, perhaps a dozen new 
Persian translations of the Qur’an ap¬ 
peared in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Formalfeatures and imagery of the Qur’an in 

Persian poetry 

Persian prose texts of the fourth/tenth to 
fifth/eleventh centuries generally ignore 
rhetorical artifice and ornamentation. By 
the seventh/thirteenth century, however, 
rhymed prose (saj) became de rigeur in 
Persian belles lettres, largely inspired by the 
secular example of Hamadham’s Maqdmdt, 
and relying heavily on the morphological 
parallels of loanwords from Arabic. The 
application of saf to devotional texts, 
such as the Munajat (intimate prayers) of 
‘Abdallah Ansan of Herat (d. 481/1088), 
may also reflect the stylistic inspiration of 
the Arabic Qur’an or a Persian translation 
(e.g. Raja’l, Puli) which tried to create simi¬ 
lar prose cadences and rhymes in Persian. 

Persian narrative poems conventionally 
begin with a section (hamd) of several lines 
invoking and praising God. These doxolo- 
gies, especially in the early period, tend not 
to emphasize the terminology of specific 
Islamic doctrine and theology but to ex¬ 
pound God’s transcendence in a general¬ 
ized Persian vocabulary. It had, in fact, 
already been the practice to begin Middle 
Persian texts with the formula “In the 
name of God” (pat nam-i Tazdan), though 
the practice received further authority 
from the Qur’an as well as the specific 
wording of the Arabic basmala, which 
usually appeared as a prefatory formula on 
the opening page of Persian texts. Nizami 
moved the conventional basmala from its 
place at the head of the text as a discon¬ 
nected prose formula and embedded it, 
with some metrical elasticity, as a quotation 


(tadmin) into the opening line of verse in 
his Makhzan al-asrdr (ca. 572/1176?): bism-i 
a[Jlahi l-rah[a]mani l-rahim/hast kilTd-i dar-i 
ganj-i hakim, “In the name of God, the mer¬ 
ciful, the compassionate/is the key to the 
door of the treasure of the wise one.” This 
practice was frequendy emulated by sub¬ 
sequent poets composing in this same 
meter (sari), some of whom repeat the 
phrase as a litany throughout ten or more 
opening lines of the poem (Khazanadarlu, 
Manzuma, 15-25). 

Immediately following the opening in¬ 
vocation and doxology, the poet typically 
includes sections in praise (na c t) of the 
Prophet (an additional section dedicated to 
the imams often appears in the works of 
Shi‘1 authors; see names of the prophet; 
imam; impeccability; prophets and 
prophethood) and a subsequent section 
recalling the Prophet’s mi'rqj (see ascen¬ 
sion). These sections occasionally refer¬ 
ence or allude to phrases in the Qur’an 
(e.g. qaba qawsayn, Q, 53:9), though they 
draw in the main on extra-qur’anic elabo¬ 
rations. Illumination and illustration (see 
iconoclasm; ornamentation and 
illumination) were an integral feature of 
the Persian literary tradition, at least for 
manuscripts produced by royal courts, and 
some themes from the Qur’an and its as¬ 
sociated lore regularly recur in the min¬ 
iature tradition, including the prophet 
Muhammad riding Buraq on the mi’raj and 
Joseph (q.v.) being rescued from the pit (see 
benjamin; brothers and brotherhood). 
Though illustrations of the Prophet and 
'All do occur (e.g. Mlrza ‘All’s depiction of 
the Prophet and ‘All with Hasan and 
Husayn in the ship of faith, ca. 1530, 
included in the Houghton/Shah Tahmasp 
Shahnama; see 'alt b. abT talib), the scenes 
depict extra-qur’anic material, probably to 
avoid the iconic representation of sacred 
scripture. 

Furthermore, one may point to specific 


images or concepts which stem from the 
Qur'an but occur in various literary con¬ 
texts, both sacred and profane, without 
necessarily evoking a specific verse of the 
Qur'an. Examples of this might include 
allusions to Israfll and the blast of the 
trumpet of resurrection (q.v.; multiple 
qur’anic references, e.g. q 50:20; see also 
apocalypse). The generative letters kaf 
and nun, which joining together form the 
divine command km, “Be!” as e.g. in the 
phrase kun fa-yakun in q 2:117 (see crea¬ 
tion; cosmology), are evoked in the 
opening line of Asadl’s Garshaspnama (writ¬ 
ten 458/1066), as follows: sipds az khuda 
izad-i rahnamdy/ki az kaf wa nun kard gift bi¬ 
pay, “Thanks to God, the guiding lord/ 
who by the letters B and E set up the 
world.” Discrete ideas and images from the 
Qur'an are most commonly used as com¬ 
plementary terms in similes and meta¬ 
phors. Nizami’s Majnun, for example, finds 
himself in a garden with flowing rivers, like 
Kawthar, reminiscent of q 108 and the 
definitions of al-kawthar elaborated in the 
hadith and tafsir literature (see gardens; 
SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS). 

Historical and exegetical works, such as 
the so-called translation of al-Tabari’s 
tafsir, provided details about the lives of the 
qur’anic prophets in Persian from at least 
the middle fourth/tenth century. Never¬ 
theless, Persian panegyric poetry through 
the fifth/eleventh century contains infre¬ 
quent mention of the prophets, with the 
exception of Nasir Khusraw’s poetry in 
praise of ‘All and the Fatimid imams, 
which alludes often to the stories of the 
prophets (Purnamdarlan, Dastan-i 
payambaran, 7-35). Persian imitations of the 
Arabic “stories of the prophets” (qisas al- 
anbiya) genre are common, the most popu¬ 
lar being the fifth/eleventh century prose 
work of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim of Nayshabur, 
though there are also some in verse. Entire 
poems are also dedicated to single pro¬ 


phetic figures, such as Moses (q.v.), 
Solomon (q.v.), etc. Nizami’s portrayal of 
Alexander (q.v.) in his Iskandarnama draws 
upon the qur’anic Dhu 1-Qarnayn (q 18:83 
f.) for the image of Alexander as explorer/ 
conqueror, but also relies on the Alexander 
romance of pseudo-Callisthenes and me¬ 
dieval Persian literature of Zoroastrian 
provenance for the image of Alexander as 
philosopher and prophet. 

The depiction of Jesus (q.v.) in Persian 
poetry derives primarily from the Qur’an 
and tafsir as well as from the qisas al-anbiya ’ 
literature and Arabic poetry (Aryan, 
Chihra-yi masih, IJ, g6). It is worth noting 
the existence of a complete Judeo-Persian 
translation of the Pentateuch from 1319 
c.e. (there are also earlier fragmentary ver¬ 
sions), and Judeo-Persian poems in praise 
of Moses, Solomon and other Hebrew 
prophets from the fourteenth century on¬ 
ward; Jewish Persian scholars appear to 
have been consulted by Blrtml and others 
and may constitute an independent source 
of Isra’iliyyat (i.e. Jewish and Christian lore; 
see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
Christianity; children of Israel; 
people of the book) for Persian literature 
(Rypka, History, 737-8). Despite their 
familiarity with all these ancillary sources, 
Persian mystical poets nevertheless con¬ 
tinued to think of the Qur’an as the Ur- 
source for human knowledge of the 
prophets. The qur’anic encounter between 
Moses and an unnamed servant (later 
identified with Khidr; see khadir/khidr) 
endowed by God with knowledge that 
gives him superior insight (q 18:65-82; see 
knowledge and learning) is often up¬ 
held as a paradigm of the relationship of a 
disciple to his Sufi master. Sultan Walad 
( Mathnawi-yi waladi, 41-2) compares the 
relationship between Jalal al-Dln RumI 
(d. 672/1273) and Shams-i Tabrlzl (disap¬ 
peared ca. 645/1248) in terms of Moses 
and Khidr. RumI, meanwhile, sees the 
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Qur’an as primarily a vehicle to attain 
similar prophetic insight, when he speaks 
( Mathnawi, i, 1537-8) of the mystic “states of 
the prophets, those fish of the pure sea of 
divine majesty... When you escape into the 
true Qur’an, you mix with the soul of the 
prophets.” 

The Joseph narrative, described as “the 
best of stories” (ahsan al-qasas) in Q 12:3 
(see narratives), was the primary 
qur’anic narrative reflected in longer 
poems in Persian. In the late fifth/eleventh 
century two renditions of the story of 
Joseph (Yusuf) and Potiphar’s wife (invari¬ 
ably named Zulaykha in the Persian texts, 
drawing on extra-qur’anic lore) appeared: 
a prose version doubtfully attributed to 
‘Abdallah Ansarl in the Anis al-muridm wa- 
shams al-majalis and a verse recitation, for¬ 
merly attributed to FirdawsI but perhaps 
by AmanI (fl. fifth/eleventh cent.). That 
this story was not thought of as a literary 
adaptation of the Qur’an text but rather as 
an elaboration of the Isra’iliyydt and a 
springboard for the poet’s imagination can 
be seen in both the famous mystical elabo¬ 
ration by JamI (d. 898/1492), which goes 
far beyond and changes the focus of the 
“best of stories,” and the politically pro¬ 
gressive rendition of 1239/1823 by the 
Tajik poet, Hoziq of Bukhara. 

Direct references to the Qur’an in Persian literature 
From the seventh/thirteenth century, mys- 
tico-didactic poetry became the dominant 
(though not exclusive) genre of Persian 
poetry, frequently presenting the stories of 
the prophets (including the biography of 
Muhammad; see sTra and the qur’an) 
and the saints iaqtab or abdal ) in verse. Such 
poetry might be thought of as the most 
intense locus of qur’anic influence on 
Persian, though it draws as much, if not 
more, upon hadlth and sTra, the Isrd’iliyyat, 
the homiletic traditions of official preach¬ 
ers (khatib), street preachers (wa’iz) and 


story-tellers (qussas), Sufi manuals and 
other vernacular and oral sources, 
however much these may all have seen 
the Qur’an as their ultimate locus of 
inspiration. 

Ritual use of the Qur’an is, naturally, 
attested in Persian literature, especially 
with respect to healing and funerals (e.g. 
Shaykh Ahmad, Spiritual elephant, story 13; 
see burial; medicine and the qur’an). 
Sa'di ( Gulistan, 132) tells severaljokes about 
muezzins and others reciting the Qur’an 
poorly or in an ugly voice. One man with a 
particularly bad voice explains he receives 
no salary but chants for the sake of God; 
for God’s sake, don’t chant, he is told. 

Hafiz (d. 792/1391), who claims the ability 
to recite the Qur’an by heart in all fourteen 
canonical recitations ( chardah riwayat, 

Diwan, i, 202; see readings of the 
qur’an), documents the still very common 
practice of swearing an oath upon the 
Qur’an in everyday speech (Hafiz, Diwan, i, 
892; see oaths): nadidam khwushtar az shi‘r-i 
tu hafiz/bi-Qur’an-i ki andar sina dan, “I have 
never seen poetry more beautiful than 
yours, Hafiz!/By the Qur’an which you 
carry within your heart!” Elsewhere, 
humorously consoling himself over the 
inability of pious ascetics to comprehend 
his debauchery (rindi), Hafiz alludes to the 
belief that demons flee from people who 
recite the Qur’an [Diwan, i, 392; see devil; 
jinn; asceticism). Recitation of the verse 
wa-inyakad (q 68:51) was believed to act as 
a prophylactic to the effects of the evil eye 
(see eyes), as a line of Humam-i Tabriz! 

(d. 714/1314) attests: darhal wa-inyakad bar 
khwand har kas ki nazarfikand bar way, “Imme¬ 
diately whenever anyone cast a glance 
upon him, he would recite wa-inyakad.” 

Poetry and secular prose attest a Persian 
vocabulary for the uttering of pious for¬ 
mulas, which though perhaps derived from 
the exegetical or theological literature, as¬ 
sumed a vernacular form of expression 
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(see EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN IN). We 
find phrases such as istirja’-kunan (Bayhaqi, 
Taiikh, 953), meaning “while reciting the 
verse inna lillah wa-inna ilayhi raji'un,” as per 
Q 2:156. Rumt’s Mathnawi (i, 50) argues the 
primacy of intention when it comes to the 
utterance of the istithna, a term derived 
from layastathnuna (q 68:18), meaning the 
recitation of in sha’Allah as enjoined in 
Q, 18:23-4: ay bast n-awarda istithna biguft/ 
jan-i u bajan-i istithna-stjuft, “The soul of 
many a person is one with istithna even 
without verbalizing the istithna aloud.” 

The word qur’an itself appears frequently 
in Persian poetry, pronounced, of course, 
according to Persian phonology (e.g. qor’an) 
and behaving as a nativized Persian word, 
without the Arabic definite article (al-). 
Shl'l translators of the text into Persian, 
following the descriptive adjective given in 
Q, 50:1 and Q 85:21 typically title it Qur’an-i 
majid. A Middle Persian word, however, 
meaning book or document, nubi (the me¬ 
dial labial consonant is unstable, appearing 
also as nupi or nawi), also appears in clas¬ 
sical Persian poetry as an alternate proper 
name for the Qur’an (“the scripture”; see 
book; names of the qur’an). In 485/1092 
Asadl-yi Tusi writes in his Garshaspnama (3): 
nubi mu‘jiz ura zi izad pay am, “The scripture 
inimitable, his message from God.” Sana’i 
(Diwan, 1061) says '.jam’ hard in rahi-t shi‘r-i tu 
ra/cun nubi ra guzida ;uthman kard, “This 
servant of yours gathered your poetry, just 
as ‘Uthman compiled the scripture” (see 
collection of the qur’an). Several fines 
of Rumi’s Mathnawi begin with the phrase 
dar nubi..., “In the scripture...,” such as 
this fine (vi, 656) which glosses the phrase 
yudillu bihi kathiran wa-yahdi bihi kathiran 
from q 2:26 as follows: dar nubifarmud k-in 
Qur’an zi dil/hadi-yi ba'diu ba'dira mudill, “In 
the scripture [God] said that this Qur’an, 
with respect to the heart (q.v.)/guides 
some and misleads some” (see astray; 
error; freedom and predestination). 


Quotations from the Qur’an in Persian literature 
Perhaps because of the difficulty of setting 
quotations from Arabic of more than a 
word or two within one of the established 
Persian meters, poets frequently allude to 
particular verses of the Qur’an by an 
abbreviated name, often deriving from the 
commentary tradition, though Persian 
poetry does not always use qur’anic verses 
in a particularly pious context. In an early 
poem about the virtues of ‘All, Kisa’i of 
Marw (b. 341/953) refers in one line to the 
ayat-i qurba (q 17:26 and Q 30:38) and in 
another to the ayat al-kursi, a conventional 
name for q 2:255 (but sometimes alluding 
to Q 57:4; see verses; throne of god). He 
even quotes a few phrases from the Qur’an 
in Arabic ( Kisa% 93, 95). Sa‘di ( Bustan, 76) 
writes around 654/1256: basa kas bi ruz 
ayat-i sulh khwanad/chu shab amad sipah bar 
sar-i khufta ranad, “Many a person will read 
the peace (q.v.) verse in the daytime/ 

When night comes, he’ll charge the army 
against the sleeping [foe].” This allusion to 
the ayat-i sulh, or “peace verse,” has been 
identified with q 49:9-10 (e.g .fa-aslihu bayna 
akhawaykum), though q 4:128 (al-sulh khay- 
run) has also been suggested (see also 
enemies; fighting; day and night). 
Nasir-i Khusraw seems to intend two sepa¬ 
rate verses, Q 48:10 and Q 48:18, by his ref¬ 
erence to the ayat-i bay ‘at in the following 
fine: yik ruz bikhwandam zi Qur’an ayat-i 
bay‘at/k-izad bi Qur’an guft ki bud dast-i man az 
bar, “One day I read the verse of allegiance 
from the Qur’an how God said in the 
Qur’an that my hand was the upper one.” 
The Perso-Arabic phrase yar-i ghar, “the 
friend in the cave (q.v.),” alluding to Q 9:40 
as well as the extra-qur’anic amplifications 
of the story of Abu Bakr accompanying 
the prophet Muhammad on his migration 
to Medina (q.v.; see also emigration; 
opposition to muhammad), is proverbially 
and hyperbolically used in Persian poetry 
to describe exemplary friendship or dis- 
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cipleship (see friends and friendship). 

As noted above, Arabic prosody differs 
considerably from Persian and it requires 
some versatility to set extended Arabic 
phrases within the metrical constraints of 
Persian verse. Poets nevertheless managed 
to find ways to do this without altering the 
qur’anic text, except for slight licenses 
(such as elision of the definite article al-), 
and, of course, vocalizing the words ac¬ 
cording to Persian phonology and prosody. 
The first to include citations from the 
Qur’an extensively was Sana’i, who in the 
context of discussing the miraj, for exam¬ 
ple, embeds ma zdgha l-basar from q 53:17 in 
one poem ( Dnoan, 568), and weaves the 
words alladhi asm and aqsa from q 17:1 into 
another (Sana’i, Hadiqa, 195). ‘Attar (d. ca. 
617/1221) manages within a Persian hemis¬ 
tich of only fifteen syllables ( DTwan-i Attar, 
774) to incorporate two Arabic quotations, 
of six and of five syllables in length, re¬ 
spectively, from the “light (q.v.) verse” 

(1 dya-yi nur, Q, 24:35): ay chiragh-i khuld az in 
miskhat-i muzlim kun kinar/ta shawl nurun i ala 
nurin ki lam tamsas-hu nar, “O lamp (q.v.) of 
the highest heaven, avoid this gloomy 
niche/That you may become “light upon 
fight” though “no fire (q.v.) touched it.” In 
part due to the subject matter, but also in 
part due to the fact that it constitutes two 
perfect feet of the ramal meter, ROml 
quotes the phrase ma ramayta idh ramayta 
from £ 8:17 in at least ten separate places 
in his Mathnawi. 

Persian poems quoting extensively from 
the Qur’an or focusing on qur’anic themes 
came to be seen tongue-in-cheek as Persian 
scripture. An illuminated manuscript of 
Jaml’s HaftAwrang copied probably in 
Mashhad between 1556-65, introduces the 
poem Yusuf u Zulaykha (folio 84b-85a) with 
three fines inset in a roundel, including the 
following hemistich: nazm-ist ki mirisanad az 
wahy pay dm, “It is verse that conveys a mes¬ 
sage of revelation.” Sana’i’s Hadiqat al- 


haqiqa incorporates many Arabic phrases 
quoted from the Qur’an and for this reason 
has even been described as Qur’an-iparsi, 
the “Persian Qur’an.” The Mathnawi of 
Rami has likewise been styled as such, in 
fines variously ascribed to JamI or Shaykh 
Baha’i (Nicholson, Mathnawi, vii, xi, and 
Schimmel/trans. Lahouti, Shukuh-i shams, 
846-7) and the following or similar fines are 
frequently included as a frontispiece or 
tide-page to nineteenth century printings 
of the Mathnawi: 

man chiguyam wasf-i an ’ali-jinab/nist 
payghambar wali darad kitab 
mathnawi-yi mawlawi-yi ma’nawi/hast 
Qur’an-i bi lafz~ipahlawi 
How suitably to praise his eminence?/Not 
prophet, yet he has revealed a book! 

The mystic Mathnawi of Mawlawi/is a 
Qur’an expressed in Persian tongue! 

A variant reading of this fine appears 
playfully blasphemous: man namigiiyam ki 
an 'ali-jinab/hast payghambar wali darad kitab, 
“I am not saying of his eminence/he is a 
prophet. Yet he has a book (q.v.)!” 

Ruml’s Mathnawi often performs a non- 
traditional exegesis of the Qur’an byjux- 
taposing various qur’anic verses together. 

In discussing Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle, 
and his bravery in batde, the Mathnawi (iii, 
3422) poses this question: Ma tu la tulqu bi- 
aydikum ila/tahluka khwandi zi paygham-i 
khudd, “Have you not read ‘Do not cast 
yourselves by your own hands in/ruin’ 
from the message of God?” A few fines 
further on, Rami alludes to this same verse 
Q 2:195, as tahluka (obviously for the hapax 
legomenon al-tahluka, “ruin”), and quotes a 
conjugated Arabic verb (la tulqu) from it, 
while alluding in the following fine to an¬ 
other verse (q 3:133) from an entirely dif¬ 
ferent sura, by quoting its initial Arabic 
verb (sari c u): dnki murdan pish-i chashm-ash 
“tahluka”-st/amr-i “la tulqu” bigirad u bi 
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dast//w-anki murdanpish-i u shudfath-i 
bdb/“sari‘u” dyad mar u ra dar khatab 
(. Mathnawi, iii, 3434): “He whose eyes see 
dying as ‘ruin’/Will seize hold of the com¬ 
mand ‘do not be cast’//And he who sees 
dying as an opening door/‘Vie with one 
another’ will be addressed to him.” 

The mystical ethos infecting much of 
Persian poetry for the last 750 years con¬ 
trasts the restrictive and prescriptive out¬ 
look of the ascetic (. zdhid see asceticism), 
the preacher (wd’ig), the jurisprudent 
{faqih; see law and the qur’an), the 
judge (qddi), the vice officer (muhtasib) and 
other figures of qur’anic and Islamic au¬ 
thority, with the more expansive attitude of 
the lover [‘ashiq; see love), the mystic 
(’arif), the rogue (rind) and so on. By and 
large, it is the latter group whose inter¬ 
pretation and daily implementation of the 
Qur’an is recommended as closer to the 
inner meaning (mafia), in contradistinction 
to the outward form (sura). For this reason, 
one must read the Qur’an with spiritual 
insight and open eyes (. Mathnawi, vi, 486a). 
Rumi compares the meaning of the 
Qur’an to a human body — the soul of 
both are hidden within and might not be 
discovered by people who five in very close 
proximity to it, even for a lifetime (. Math¬ 
nawi ; iii, 4347-9). Thus, literalists see only 
words in the text of the Qur’an, remaining 
blind to the illumination of the scriptural 
sun [Mathnawi, iii, 4339-31). Hafiz [Diwan, i, 
34) rails against the hypocritical use of re¬ 
ligion and the Qur’an, urging us to drink 
wine and act disreputably, but not to wield 
the Qur’an as a weapon, as others do in 
their duplicity (dam-i tagwir ma-kun chun 
digaran Qur’an ra). A work of expressly 
ethico-didactic intent, Sa'di’s Gulistan, does 
quote from the Qur’an and hadlth more 
than forty times but also argues that “the 
purpose of the revelation of the Qur’an is 
the acquisition of a good character, not the 
recitation of the written characters” 


[Gulistan, 184; see piety). Thus, canonical 
works of classical Persian literature which 
frequently cite and appeal to the authority 
of the Qur’an argue on the whole for an 
interiorization of the Qur’an in the life of 
the believer as opposed to a rigid or in¬ 
stitutional imposition of scriptural laws. 

Franklin Lewis 
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Pharaoh 

Title of the ancient rulers of Egypt. 
Pharaoh [Pn. jir‘awn) means literally “(the) 
Great House” in Egyptian and was per¬ 
haps pronounced something like pared or 
par’d'. It designated part of the palace 
complex at Memphis and came, through 
metonymy, by the mid-second millennium 
b.c.e., to refer to the king of Egypt him¬ 
self, just as “the Porte” came to refer to the 
Ottoman sultan some three millennia later. 
The Arabic rendering, jir'awn, corresponds 
most closely to the Syriac fer'on and be¬ 
cause current scholarship considers it 
unlikely that pre-Islamic poetic references 
to Pharaoh are authentic, the term seems 
to have entered Arabic literary culture 
through the Qur’an. According to the tra¬ 
ditional chronology of the qur’anic revela¬ 
tions, the term appears as early as the first 
Meccan period (see chronology and the 
qur’an; foreign vocabulary). 
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The term occurs in the Qur’an seventy- 
four times; it never appears in Surat Yusuf 
(q 12, “Joseph”), the Joseph (q.v.) narrative, 
where “king” is used instead (see kings 
and rulers), but occurs repeatedly in the 
many references to Moses (q.v.; and Aaron 
[q.v.] and the Children of Israel [q.v.]) in 
Egypt (q.v.). The story of Moses and 
Pharaoh takes its place among the many 
in the qur’anic corpus that depict former 
human civilizations refusing to believe 
their divinely sent prophets or revelations, 
as a result of which they were destroyed 
(see punishment stories; prophets 
and prophethood; revelation and 
inspiration). The lesson for Muhammad’s 
contemporaries is that they, like Pharaoh’s 
people (dlfir‘awn or qawm Jir’awn) and the 
people of ‘Ad (q.v.) or Thamud (q.v.), the 
peoples of Noah (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Midian 
(q.v.) and others, will be destroyed by God 
if they continue refusing to believe their 
prophet (see gratitude and ingrati¬ 
tude; lie; belief and unbelief). 

Pharaoh is an evil king but his people as a 
whole are condemned in more than a 
dozen verses. The “people of Pharaoh,” or 
“house of Pharaoh” (dlJir’awn), did not 
believe God’s signs (q 3:11; 8:52, 54). They 
imposed upon the Israelites (band isratl) the 
worst of punishments: destroying their 
sons while allowing the women to live 
(q 7:141; 14:6). In q 7:127, however, it is 
Pharaoh himself who sets this policy in 
response to the complaints of his notables 
(al-mala’u min qawmiJir’awna). As a result, 
the “people of Pharaoh” suffer the most 
severe punishment of the fire (q.v.; 
q 40:45-6). This eternal fate (see eternity; 
reward and punishment) does not con¬ 
tradict their destruction by drowning (q.v.; 
ft 8:54; 10:90; 17:103; 20:78; 28:40). 

The ubiquitous qur’anic paradigm of the 
destroyed or “lost/past peoples” (al-umam 
al-khaliya) who did not obey God (see 
obedience; generations) did not hinder 


developments in plot and detail in the vari¬ 
ous renderings of the theme within the 
Qur’an. In q 10:90, Pharaoh declares at 
the moment of his doom in the sea: “I 
believe that there is no god aside from the 
one in which the Children of Israel believe, 
and I am a submitter (wa-ana mina 
l-muslimma) .” Despite his submission, how¬ 
ever, according to q 11:98, Pharaoh will 
lead his people to hellfire (see hell and 
hellfire) on the day of resurrection (q.v.). 
The example of Pharaoh’s profession of 
belief was used in the kalam discussions of 
whether the conversion of a sinner on the 
point of death was possible (cf. q 4:18; with 
relation to the case of Pharaoh, see van 
Ess, to, iv, 581; see theology and the 
quR’AN). Although most classical exegetes 
judged his conversion to be too late, others, 
such as Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), 
deemed Pharaoh to have been saved 
through his final act of conversion (see 
Gril, Personnage, 39, 49-50, 52). In the 
Qur’an, Pharaoh is cruel and arrogant, 
transgressing limits (q 20:24, 43; see 
arrogance; boundaries and precepts). 
He considers Moses bewitched ( mashur, 
q 17:101), or mad ( majnun, q 26:27; see 
insanity; jinn). When his advisors set out 
to prove Moses and his signs wrong, they 
are quickly convinced of the reality and 
unity of God, as a result of which Pharaoh 
threatens to mutilate and crucify them 
(q 7:124; 20:71; 26:49). Pharaoh accuses 
Moses of being ungrateful for having 
grown up in the royal court (q 26:18-9) 
and threatens anyone who will choose a 
god aside from himself (q 26:29). 

In q 28:4, Pharaoh’s sins are enumerated 
(see sin, major and minor): he exalted 
himself overly much, divided the people 
into groups or castes, tried to weaken one 
of these by killing their sons, and generally 
caused corruption. Haman (q.v.; cf. biblical 
book of Esther) is Pharaoh’s only named 
advisor (q 28:8, 38) but Moses comes to 


Korah (q.v.; Qarun; cf. Num 16:1-35) along 
with Pharaoh and Haman with divine 
signs and proofs (q 29:39; 40:23-4). 

Pharaoh commands Haman to build a 
tower that will reach into heaven so that 
Pharaoh can prove Moses’ claims about 
God false (q 28:38; 40:36-7). Pharaoh’s 
claim to power is associated with the power 
and sustenance of the Nile (q 43:51). He 
proclaims in q 79:24, “I am your highest 
lord” (and rabbukum al-a’la). His wife, how¬ 
ever, unlike the wives of Noah and Lot, 
demonstrates her righteousness by praying 
that God deliver her from Pharaoh and his 
sinful people and build her a house in “the 
garden” (q.v.; q 66:10-1). As these examples 
illustrate, there is a great deal of variety in 
the qur’anic accounts of Pharaoh; there is 
need for much further research into the 
qur’anic intertextuality of the many rendi¬ 
tions and references to the story of Moses 
and Pharaoh in Egypt. 

The exegetical literature expands these 
brief qur’anic references and mini¬ 
narratives into long and wonderful tales in 
which both known (scriptural) and other, 
surprising (i.e. non-scriptural) characters 
and personages and themes extend the 
breadth and depth of the story. In later 
Islamic literatures, especially Arabic lit¬ 
erature, Pharaoh became a symbol of 
arrogance and evil. 

Reuven Firestone 
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Philosophy and the Qur’an 

Introduction 

Although not a philosophical document in 
the strict sense, the Qur’an has been at the 
center of the most heated philosophical 
and theological controversies in Islam. 
Now, if by philosophy is meant wisdom 
(sophia) or rather love of wisdom, as un¬ 
derstood by Pythagoras, who coined the 
term philo-sophos, the Qur’an itself attests to 
the merit of acquiring wisdom (q.v.; hikma ) 
as a gift from God. For as q 2:269 puts it: 
“He [God] gives wisdom to whomever 
he wills,” adding that indeed “whoever 
receives wisdom has received an abun¬ 
dant good” (see gift-giving; grace; 
blessing). 

More specifically, hikma refers in a num¬ 
ber of verses to the Qur’an itself as a 
divine revelation (see revelation and 
inspiration; names of the quR’AN) to 
Muhammad (q 4:113; 54:5; 62:2) or to his 
predecessors, such as Luqman (q.v.; 
q 31:12), David (q.v.; q 38:20) and Jesus 
(q.v.; q 3:48; 5:110). In the latter two verses, 
Jesus is said to have been taught by God 
the Torah (q.v.) and the Gospel (q.v.) as 
well as the hikma, which appears to refer to 
the “sapiential” books of the Hebrew Bible 
(i.e. “wisdom literature”), generally attrib¬ 
uted to Solomon (q.v.). In one verse 
(q 43:63), Jesus is simply reported to have 
said: “I have come to you with the wis¬ 
dom,” and to have brought “the clear 
proofs” (see proof). 

The broader meaning of the term phi¬ 
losophy in ordinary usage may be said to 
correspond to the activity of speculation, 
reflection or rational discourse in general. 
Thus, the Oxford dictionary defines “to phi¬ 
losophize” as “to speculate, theorize, mor¬ 
alize,” whereas Aristotle tended to describe 
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wisdom (sophia) as the study of certain 
principles and causes, and first philosophy 
(i.e. metaphysics) as the study of first prin¬ 
ciples and causes [Metaphysics, 14 f.: bk. 
A.g8ib ln.29 £). 

In the Qur’an, the terms reflecting (tafak- 
kur), considering (naiar), pondering (i'tibar) 
and reasoning (’aql) are frequently used in 
what can only be described as a teleologi¬ 
cal context, intended to illustrate God’s 
creative power (see creation), his sov¬ 
ereignty (q.v.; see also kings and rulers) 
and the rationality of his ways (see 
intellect), as we will see in the next sec¬ 
tion, which deals with philosophical meth¬ 
odology and the Qur’an. 

There is thus a prima facie case for the cor¬ 
relation of philosophy and the Qur’an, as 
this article proposes to show. As a matter of 
history, however, there were from the earli¬ 
est times vast differences of opinion among 
Muslim exegetes (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval), jurists 
and other scholars, on the justifiability of 
applying rational discourse, the paramount 
expression of philosophical methodology, 
to the text of the Qur’an, whether in the 
form of exegesis (tqfsvr) or interpretation 
(ta'wil). Al-Taban (d. 310/923), one of the 
earliest and most learned commentators of 
the Qur’an, prefaces his commentary by 
referring to those scholars who were re¬ 
luctant to engage in exegesis “out of fear of 
error (q.v.), inadequacy or liability to sin” 
(Tabari, Tafsir, i, 46). He then quotes a say¬ 
ing of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687), cousin of 
the Prophet, to the effect that “he who dis¬ 
cusses the Qur’an by recourse to opinion 
(ray), let him occupy his place in hell.” 
Without endorsing this opinion in full, 
al-Taban ( Tafsir, i, 42) comments that this 
prohibition bears on “exegesis (tafsir) by 
recourse to reprehensible but not praise¬ 
worthy opinion.” He, then, invokes the 
authority of Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652-3) and 
other scholars in support of the permis¬ 


sibility of tqfsvr and quotes Q 38:29, which 
reads: “It is (i.e. the Qur’an) a blessed book 
that we have sent down to you, that they 
may ponder its verses and that those pos¬ 
sessed of understanding may remember” 
(see memory; remembrance; reflection 
and deliberation). This is followed by 
Q 39:27, which reads: “We have given 
humankind every kind of parable (see 
parables) in this Qur’an that perchance 
they might remember.” These verses, 
al-Tabari comments, show that “the 
knowledge of tafsir and the exposition of 
its senses is obligatory.” For, “pondering, 
taking stock, remembrance and piety 
(q.v.),” he adds “are not possible without 
the knowledge of the meanings of the 
[qur’anic] verses, grasping and under¬ 
standing them.” He then speaks of the two 
varieties of sound tafsir: (1) that which rests 
on the traditions of the Prophet, provided 
they are well-accredited and sound (see 
sunna; hadith and the qur’an); and (2) 
that which meets the rules of the soundest 
demonstration (burhan) and is grounded in 
the knowledge of the meaning of words 
(see grammar and the qur’an; Arabic 
language), poems (see poetry and 
poets), proverbs and different dialects 
(q.v.) of the Arabs (q.v.). To this doubly 
logical and linguistic criterion should be 
added, according to al-Taban, material 
derived from the ancients (salqf), including 
the Companions of the Prophet (q.v.), their 
immediate successors and other learned 
scholars (see scholar). 

On the second question of interpretation 
(ta’wil), al-Taban reviews the conflicting 
interpretations of Q 3:7, which refers to 
those parts of the Qur’an which are pre¬ 
cise in meaning (muhkamat) and those 
which are ambiguous (q.v.; mutashabihat ), 
then goes on to state: “As for those in 
whose heart there is vacillation, they follow 
the ambiguous in it, seeking sedition and 
intending to interpret. No one, however, 
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except God knows its interpretation. Those 
well-grounded in knowledge say, we believe 
in it; all is from our lord.” Whether the 
phrase “those well-grounded in knowl¬ 
edge” should be conjoined to God raises a 
serious grammatical question that was at 
the center of the controversy which pitted 
liberal and conservative scholars against 
each other (see knowledge and learn¬ 
ing). According to al-Tabari (Tafsir, i, 214), 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) and ‘A’isha, 
wife of the Prophet (see wives of the 
prophet; ‘a’isha bint abT bakr), chose 
the reading which stops at God; whereas 
Ibn ‘Abbas and Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/ 
722) allowed for the conjunction of God 
and those well-grounded in knowledge. 
Al-Tabari himself appears to opt for the 
first reading, reserving the knowledge of 
the ambiguous parts of the Qur’an to God. 
As for the distinction between the muhkamat 
and mutashabihat parts, he holds the view 
that al-muhkam is that of which the learned 
know the interpretation; whereas al- 
mutashabih is that of which no one but God 
has any knowledge, which is essentially a 
restatement of what Q, 3:7 explicitly states. 
The only clarification he offers is that “am¬ 
biguous” references bear on such questions 
as “the time of the (second) coming of 
Jesus, son of Mary (q.v.), the coming of the 
hour, the end of the world and such like” 
(Tabari, Tafsir, i, 209; see last judgment; 
apocalypse). 

Philosophical methodology and the Qur’an 
The investigation of the relation of phi¬ 
losophy to the Qur’an compels us to dis¬ 
tinguish between two aspects of this 
relation, the methodological and the sub¬ 
stantive. As regards the latter, any corre¬ 
spondence of the qur’anic teaching with 
the classical philosophical tradition on 
such questions as the origin of the world 
(see cosmology), the nature of God (see 
god and his attributes), human destiny 


(q.v.; see also fate; reward and punish¬ 
ment) and the nature of right and wrong 
(see good and evil), is purely accidental; 
the method(s) used by traditional philoso¬ 
phers to arrive at these conclusions is 
entirely different. The crux of the meth¬ 
odological relation, on the other hand, 
consists in the degree to which the Qur’an 
calls upon the believers to “consider, reflect 
on, or ponder” the creation, as a means of 
discovering the secrets of this creation, 
leading up to the knowledge of God, his 
omnipotence, his wisdom, and his sover¬ 
eignty in the world. Thus, Q, 7:185 asks: 
“Have they not considered the kingdom of 
the heavens (see heaven and sky) and the 
earth (q.v.) and all things that God has cre¬ 
ated?” In <2 88:17 £, it is asked: “Will they 
not consider the camels, how they were 
created (see camel); heaven how it was 
raised up, the mountains, how they were 
hoisted and the earth, how it was leveled?” 
(see animal life; agriculture and 
vegetation; nature as signs). 

In these and similar verses, a teleological 
message is more explicitly preached: by 
reflecting on the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, “people of understanding” 
are said to perceive that the creation of 
the heavens and the earth is not in vain 
(q. 3:190-1). In <4 2:164, it is stated that: 
“Indeed, in the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, the alternation of night 
and day (see day and night); in the 
ships that sail the seas with what profits 
humankind; in the water (q.v.) which 
God sends down from the sky to bring the 
earth back to life (q.v.) after its death 
[...] surely in these are signs (q.v.) for 
people of understanding” (see also pairs 
and pairing). 

In a number of verses, such as Q, 59:2 (cf. 
C) 39:21), people of “understanding” or of 
“perception” are urged to “ponder” or 
take stock (fa- ’tabiru) of the wonders of 
creation and the calamities which befall 
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the unbelievers (see punishment stories; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT), by re¬ 
course to the God-given light of reason. In 
token of this divine light, God is said in 
a 2:31-2 to have taught Adam (see adam 
and eve), his deputy on earth (see caliph), 
the names of which the angels themselves 
were ignorant (see angel). 

The Qur’an also speaks of people who 
reason (ya ‘qulun), and accordingly are 
capable of obeying God or worshiping 
him (see obedience; worship). In fact, 
the expressions “they reason” or “you rea¬ 
son” occur forty-six times in the Qur’an. In 
this context, it is assumed that, prior to 
revelation, as a well-known tradition of the 
Prophet (hadith) has it, humankind par¬ 
took of a natural religion (dm al-fitra) into 
which they were born and were subse- 
quendy made Jews, Christians or Muslims 
by their own parents (see religious 
pluralism and the qur’an; religion; 

PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 

No wonder, then, that the Qur’an has 
defined the rules of debate between rival 
groups in terms of rational argument or 
good counsel (see debate and disputa¬ 
tion). Thus, the Prophet is urged in 
Q 16:125 to “call to the way of your lord 
(q.v.) with wisdom and mild exhortation 
and argue with them in the best manner” 
(see invitation; exhortations). It is this 
call, which, following the period of con¬ 
quest, was historically at the basis of the 
debates with Christians. The earliest such 
instance is the debate between a Christian 
and a “Saracen” on the question of free 
will and predestination (see freedom and 
predestination). This debate is attributed 
to Theodore Abu Qurra (d. 210/826), 
Bishop of Harran, or his teacher, St.John 
of Damascus (d. 130/748), the last great 
doctor of the Orthodox Church (cf. Sahas, 
John of Damascus ). Another instance is the 
debate in which Abu Ya'qub b. Ishaq 
al-Kindl (d. ca. 252/866) has given a 


“Refutation of the Christian Trinity,” 
which has survived in the rebuttal of the 
Jacobite Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 363/974). The 
Mu'tazili (see mu'tazilis) al-Jahiz (d. 255/ 
868-9), al-Kindl’s contemporary, has pur¬ 
sued the same theme in his own “Refuta¬ 
tion of the Christians.” An anti-Islamic 
polemical tract which pitted the Nestorian 
(see Christians and Christianity) ‘Abd 
al-Maslh al-Kindl against the well-known 
Muslim scholar, ‘Abdallah al-Hashiml, 
had a broader impact, since it denigrated 
the Islamic rites of pilgrimage (q.v.), the 
qur’anic account of the pleasures reserved 
to the righteous in paradise (q.v.) and 
the expeditions of the Prophet against 
Quraysh (q.v.; cf. Muir, Apology; see expe¬ 
ditions and battles; fighting; war). 

Apart from his anti-Trinitarian polemic 
(see trinity; polemic and polemical 
language), Abu Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi 
was the first Muslim philosopher to es¬ 
pouse the cause of the total compatibility 
of philosophy and Islam. For him, phi¬ 
losophy is the highest human art, which 
seeks “the knowledge of the first or true 
one (al-haqq) who is the cause of every 
truth (q.v.).” Now, in so far as the aim of 
both philosophy and revelation, embodied 
in the Qur’an, is the pursuit of truth, it 
follows, according to al-Kindl, that the 
“seeker of truth” should be willing to look 
for it from whatever source, even if that 
source was “races (q.v.) distant from us and 
nations different from us,” by whom he 
undoubtedly meant the Greeks (Fakhry, 
History, 70; see strangers and foreign¬ 
ers). He concedes, however, that although 
religious truths belong to an order of 
“divine wisdom,” which is higher than 
“human wisdom,” the truths preached by 
the prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood) are not different from those taught 
by the philosophers. 

Contrary to the claims of his predeces¬ 
sors or contemporaries, such as Malik b. 


Anas (d. 179/796) and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(d. 241/845), al-Kindl then goes on to 
argue that the Qur’an itself, which embod¬ 
ies that higher divine wisdom, is not averse 
to the use of reasoning or argument which 
is the core of the method used by the phi¬ 
losophers. To illustrate this point, he refers 
to a passage in the Qur’an which bears on 
the mystery of resurrection (q.v.), ques¬ 
tioned by the infidel (see uncertainty) 
who asks: “Who brings the flowers back to 
fife, once they are withered?” In response 
the Qur’an states: “He who originated 
them the first time and has knowledge of 
every creation” (q 36:79) and goes on to 
add: “It is he who produces fire from green 
trees for you” and as such is able to bring 
the contrary from its contrary, fire (q.v.) 
from green trees, life from its opposite, and 
is accordingly able to create or re-create as 
he pleases. Thus, al-Kindi concludes, “the 
truth to which Muhammad, the truthful, 
may God’s blessings be upon him, has 
summoned, added to what he has received 
from God almighty,” can be demonstrated 
by recourse to rational arguments, which 
only the fool can question. “People of 
sound religion and intelligence” cannot, 
therefore, doubt the need to resort to ra¬ 
tional discourse or interpretation (ta’wil) in 
the attempt to understand the ambiguous 
passages of the Qur’an. He then illustrates 
this point by referring to Q 55:6, which 
reads: “And the stars and trees prostrate 
themselves” to God, to show how every¬ 
thing, including the outermost sphere, 
referred to in this verse as the stars, sub¬ 
mits to God (Fakhry, History, 81; see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION). 

The earliest theological controversies 
Al-Kindi, who was known for his Mu'tazill 
sympathies, lived at a time when theologi¬ 
cal controversies had defined to some 
extent the course which philosophy and 
theology (kalam) were to take (see theo¬ 
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logy and the qur’an). In concrete his¬ 
torical terms, the earliest controversies cen¬ 
tered on such questions as grave sin ( kabira; 
see sin, major and minor), faith (q.v.; 
man) and free will and predestination 
(qadar). Although those controversies had 
definite political undertones, the argu¬ 
ments that bolstered them were ultimately 
grounded in the qur’anic text (see politics 
and the qur’an). The first of these ques¬ 
tions was raised by the Kharijls (q.v.), who 
split from the main body of the army of 
‘All, the fourth caliph (d. 40/661; see ‘ali 
b. abi talib), charging him with commit¬ 
ting a grave sin (kabira), by exposing his 
legitimate claims to the caliphate to ques¬ 
tion, upon consenting to the so-called ar¬ 
bitration (q.v.), following the battle of Siflin 
(q.v.; 37/657). The Kharijls’ charge against 
‘All was later generalized to apply to any 
Muslim who committed a grave sin, politi¬ 
cal or other: such an individual was con¬ 
sidered to become thereby an apostate 
deserving of death (‘All himself was killed 
by a Kharijl at the mosque of Kufa in 
40/661; see apostasy). In the heat of 
ensuing controversy, the Murji’ls trod a 
moderate path, arguing that genuine faith 
cannot be determined in this life but 
should be deferred — hence their name of 
Murji’ls or “Deferrers” — and accordingly 
should be left to God (see deferral). 
Almost simultaneously, the Qadarls raised 
the question of free will and predestina¬ 
tion, designated by the ambiguous term of 
qadar, meaning human or divine power 
(see power and impotence). 

This last question had a profound politi¬ 
cal significance during the early Umayyad 
period. The early Qadarls, such as Ma'bad 
al-Juhanl (d. after 83/703) and Ghaylan 
al-Dimashql (d. 116/743), challenged the 
Umayyad caliphs’ claims that their actions, 
however vile or cruel, were part of the di¬ 
vine decree (qada’ wa-qadar) and could not 
for that reason be questioned. Although 
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both Ma'bad and Ghaylan were killed by 
the order of the caliphs, ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 65-86/685-705) and Hisham (r. 105-25/ 
724-43), respectively, the former ruler, 
assailed perhaps by understandable doubts, 
is reported to have put the whole question 
of qadar to the eminent religious scholar, 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), whose re¬ 
sponse has survived in a famous “Treatise 
on qadar ” (cf. Fakhry, Fikr, i, 17-28). In this 
treatise, al-Hasan al-Basn draws exten¬ 
sively on the Qur’an, which, according to 
him, supports unquestionably the thesis of 
free will, or human qadar, as a prerequisite 
of religious obligation (taklif) — a thesis 
which is also endorsed by reason or sound 
commonsense. For “God almighty,” he 
writes, “is too just and equitable (see jus¬ 
tice and injustice) to cause the human 
servant to be blind and then order him to 
see, then tell him: ‘Or else, I would punish 
you’; cause him to be deaf and then say to 
him: ‘Hear or else I will torture you’” (see 
vision and blindness; seeing and hear¬ 
ing). For “this is too obvious,” al-Basn 
adds, “to be misunderstood by any reason¬ 
able person” (Fakhry, Fikr, i, 24). He then 
proceeds to inveigh against the false in¬ 
terpretations, proposed by those who con¬ 
tinue to question these propositions, by 
whom he undoubtedly meant the “deter- 
minists” (jabriyya), such as Jahm b. Safwan 
(d. 128/745), Dirar b. 'Ami (of the middle 
second/eighth century) and others. 

The significance of this treatise, despite 
the doubts concerning its authenticity, is 
that it is the earliest instance of recourse to 
the Qur’an in the attempt to resolve the 
controversy over the question of qadar, des¬ 
tined to become one of the pivotal issues 
in philosophical and theological circles. 
Interestingly enough, al-Hasan al-Basrl, 
who quotes the Qur’an extensively, does 
not refer to the hadith in this treatise but 
supplements the qur’anic quotations by 
commonsense or rational arguments. 


Other scholars of the period, such as 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), founder of one 
of the four Sunni creeds ( madhhabs; see 
creed; law and the qur’an), tended to 
reject absolutely the application of deduc¬ 
tion or independent reasoning to qur’anic 
questions. Asked once what he thought of 
the qur’anic references to God’s sitting on 
the throne (as in e.g. Q 7:54; 10:3; 13:2; see 

THRONE OF GOD; ANTHROPOMORPHISM), 

Malik is reported to have answered “The 
sitting is well-known; its modality is un¬ 
known. Belief in it is a duty and question¬ 
ing it is a heresy [or innovation] (bid’a).” 

This rigid traditionalism and deference to 
the authority of the revealed text was out¬ 
stripped in the next century by Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 241/855), founder of another one of the 
four creeds, when in 212/827 the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Ma‘mun (r. 198-218/813-33) pro¬ 
claimed two doctrines to be official — i.e. 
the preeminence of ‘All (see sttT'ism and 
the qur’an; shi'a) and the createdness of 
the Qur’an (q.v.; khalq al-Qur’an ) — a pro¬ 
nouncement that set the stage for the 
notorious mihna or inquisition (q.v.). When 
the concurrence of all the religious judges 
and scholars in the Mu'tazili thesis of the 
creation of the Qur’an was demanded, Ibn 
Hanbal rejected this thesis with utter 
single-mindedness. Jailed, scourged and 
humiliated in a variety of ways, he refused 
to change his stand that the Qur’an was 
the “eternal and uncreated speech (q.v.) of 
God” (see also word of god; 
inimitability). 

By Ibn Hanbal’s time, however, the im¬ 
pact of Greek philosophy was beginning 
to be felt in theological and philosophical 
circles. The translation of the first three 
parts of Aristotle’s Organon, i.e. the Cate¬ 
gories, the Interpretations and the Prior analy¬ 
tics, as early as the eighth century by 
‘Abdallah b. al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 139/756) — or 
his son Muhammad, presumably from 
Persian — had opened the door wide for 
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theological and philosophical discussions 
in an unprecedented manner. (Some time 
after, even the grammarians felt com¬ 
pelled to jump into the fray and question 
the authority of Aristotelian logic as 
superfluous.) 

Greek philosophy and Aristotelian logic 
had been at the center of theological 
controversies among Syriac-speaking 
Jacobites and Nestorians centuries before 
at Antioch, Edessa, Qinnesrin and Nisibin, 
and contacts between Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian scholars had been common since at 
least the time of the above-mentioned St. 
John of Damascus. Not surprisingly, the 
first theological movement in Islam was 
spawned as early as the second/eighth 
century by Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748), dis¬ 
ciple of the illustrious al-Hasan al-Basn. 
This rationalist movement was fully 
developed by the great theologians of the 
third/ninth century, Abu 1-Hudhayl (d. ca. 
235/849), al-Nazzam (d. ca. 226/845), 
al-Jubba‘l (d. 303/915) and others. Even 
contemporary philosophers, like the afore¬ 
mentioned al-Kindi, were sympathetic to 
the Mu'tazill cause. The teaching of that 
school centered around the two principles 
of divine unity and justice, which the 
Mu'tazills supported by recourse to reason, 
which they, like the philosopher al-Kindl, 
believed to be perfectly compatible with 
the teaching of the Qur’an. They also 
believed, like the philosophers in general, 
that right and wrong can be determined 
by reason and are not, as their opponents 
contended, matters of divine injunction 
or prohibition (see commandments; 
forbidden). Divine revelation, embodied 
in the Qur’an, simply confirms the validity 
of such principles and this confirmation is 
a divine grace or favor (lutf) that God “dis¬ 
penses to humankind, so that whoever per¬ 
ishes would perish after a clear proof [had 
been given] and those who survive would 
survive after a clear proof” (q 8:42). 


The Ash ’an onslaught on the philosophers 
Some of the philosophers who succeeded 
al-Kindi did not evince the same deference 
to the revealed text. Thus, Abu Bakr al- 
Razi (d. ca. 318/930) rejected the whole 
fabric of revelation as superfluous and held 
that the God-given light of reason was suf¬ 
ficient for solving human philosophical, 
moral and practical problems (see ethics 
and the qur’an). The source of all wis¬ 
dom was, for him, Greek philosophy, as 
expounded particularly by Plato, “the mas¬ 
ter and leader” of all the philosophers. 
Al-Razi substituted, on essentially philo¬ 
sophical (Platonic) grounds, five co-eternal 
principles, i.e. the creator (bari), the soul, 
space, matter and time, for the unique God 
of the Qur’an. 

By the fourth/tenth century, the philo¬ 
sophical scene was dominated by the 
names of the great system-builders and 
Neoplatonists, al-Farabl (d. 339/950) and 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (d. 428/1037), who 
constructed an elaborate metaphysical and 
cosmological scheme, which they presented 
as an alternative to the Islamic system of 
beliefs. This Neoplatonic scheme had a 
remote resemblance to the qur’anic world¬ 
view and was received from the start with 
suspicion by the traditional scholars and 
the masses at large. 

The arch-enemies of the Neoplatonists 
during this period were the Ash'arl theo¬ 
logians, whose leader, Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Ash'arl (d. 324/935) had been, up to the 
age of forty, a Mu'tazill theologian of pro¬ 
found erudition. His disenchantment with 
the Mu'tazila, we are told, was inspired by 
a call of the Prophet to tend to the (Mus¬ 
lim) community (ir’a ummatT). Without 
abandoning the Mu'tazill methodology of 
rational discourse, al-Ash'arl was thor¬ 
oughly committed to Hanball traditional¬ 
ism. The leading Ash'arl theologians of 
the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth cen¬ 
turies, such as al-Baqillanl (d. 403/1013), 
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al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037), al-Juwaynl 
(d. 478/1085) and al-Ghazall (d. 505/ 
mi) pursued al-Ash'an’s line of anti- 
Mu'tazilism and Neoplatonism in an 
unabated manner. 

Al-Ghazall and al-Juwaynl, his master, 
were the most notable standard-bearers of 
the Ash'art onslaught on the Muslim phi¬ 
losophers, represented by al-Farabl and 
Ibn Sina, with Aristotle as their master. 
Al-Ghazali accuses those philosophers of 
irreligion (kujr) on three scores: the eternity 
(q.v.) of the world, God’s knowledge of 
particulars and bodily resurrection. Thus, 
when they profess to prove the existence of 
God as creator of the world, the philoso¬ 
phers, according to him, are guilty of dis¬ 
simulation (talbis) since an eternal universe 
does not require a creator. They also 
impugn the perfection of God when they 
limit his knowledge to that of universals 
and are finally unable to demonstrate the 
resurrection of the body. On all those 
scores, none of the arguments of the phi¬ 
losophers are convincing or conclusive and 
the only recourse left to the conscientious 
searcher, according to al-Ghazali, is the 
Qur’an, whose authority on all these ques¬ 
tions is indisputable. For the Qur’an stipu¬ 
lates in unmistakable terms that God is the 
sovereign and all-knowing creator of the 
world in time (q.v.) and ex nihilo, who is 
able to do whatever he pleases. He is, in 
addition, the sole agent, who operates 
directly and miraculously in the world 
without reference to secondary or natural 
causes (Ghazali, Tahafut, question 17). 

Ibn Rushd’s anti-Ash c an polemic and the defense 

of Aristotle 

The philosopher who pursued those ques¬ 
tions relentlessly and confronted al- 
Ghazall’s onslaught head-on was the great 
Aristotelian philosopher and Malikljudge, 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes; d. 595/1198) of 
Cordoba, Spain. In his Fast al-maqal, 


“Decisive treatise,” Ibn Rushd begins by 
defining philosophy as the art of “inves¬ 
tigating entities and considering them in so 
far as they manifest the maker; I mean in 
so far as they are made.” From this pre¬ 
mise, he draws the inference that “existing 
entities actually manifest the maker... and 
the more complete their status as made 
(masnu'a) is known, the knowledge of their 
maker is more complete” (Ibn Rushd, Fast, 
27). After reviewing a series of qur’anic 
verses, which call on humankind to “con¬ 
sider” or “reflect on” creation, he con¬ 
cludes that scripture (al-shar), by which he 
clearly means the Qur’an, has not only 
exhorted humankind to investigate “exist¬ 
ing entities” but has actually regarded such 
investigation as obligatory. 

As a good jurist, to whom we owe a 
major juridical treatise, Bidayat al-mujtahid, 
the “Primer of the accomplished scholar,” 
Ibn Rushd proceeds next to draw a close 
analogy between juridical and rational 
deduction (qiyas) and to defend the use of 
the latter as perfectly legitimate. In fact, 
rational deduction is more appropriate 
than juridical. For, as he asks, who indeed 
is more worthy of our esteem than he who 
investigates the very nature of existing 
entities insofar as they manifest their 
maker — by whom he obviously meant 
the philosopher. 

Now, whoever wishes to know God, as 
the maker of existing entities, must begin 
by mastering the rules of deduction and 
distinguishing between the three modes of 
deduction, the demonstrative used by the 
philosophers, the dialectical used by the 
theologians (al-mutakallimun) and the rhe¬ 
torical used by the masses at large. These 
rules, as everybody knows, are embodied in 
Aristotle’s logical treatises, especially the 
Posterior analytics, known in Arabic sources 
as Kitab al-Burhdn, the “Book of Demon¬ 
stration.” Ibn Rushd is emphatic that, of 
these modes, the demonstrative is the 
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highest. Fully conscious of the aversion to 
the study of logic and the other so-called 
“foreign sciences” in theological and popu¬ 
lar circles, Ibn Rushd proceeds to defend 
such a study on the ground that the con¬ 
scientious searcher cannot dispense with 
the assistance of his predecessors, “regard¬ 
less of whether they share in our religion 
or not” (Ibn Rushd, Fasl, 31). Moreover, 
logic, being simply a tool or “instrument of 
thought,” has no specific religious char¬ 
acter or national affiliation. Accordingly, it 
is our duty, he states, to look into the books 
of the ancients (by whom he meant the 
Greeks; see generations; orality and 
writing in Arabia), and to examine what 
they have said about existing entities, and 
then determine the extent to which it con¬ 
forms with the “principles of demonstra¬ 
tion.” “If we find,” he writes, “that some of 
it is accordant with the truth, we should 
receive it gladly from them and thank 
them. If, on the contrary, it is not accor¬ 
dant with truth, we should draw attention 
to it, warn against it and excuse them” 
(ibid., 33). In stressing the “formal” char¬ 
acter of deduction or logical discourse, Ibn 
Rushd cites the example of the lawful 
slaughter (q.v.) of animals, which is entirely 
independent of the instrument (ala) used 
(see also lawful and unlawful; con¬ 
secration of animals; sacrifice). 

It is to be noted that, in drawing a paral¬ 
lel between juridical and rational deduc¬ 
tion, Ibn Rushd exploits skillfully the 
ambiguity of the term qiyas, which derives 
from a root meaning “to measure” and 
does not occur in the Qur’an at all (see 
measurement). Juridical qiyas had been 
used from earlier times as a means of 
enunciating legal decisions on matters on 
which the Qur’an was silent, by recourse to 
the method of analogy, accurately denot¬ 
ing resemblance (shabah) rather than de¬ 
duction. What justified analogy in legal 
decisions was actually the reason (’ilia) 


which the parallel cases had in common. 
Thus, jurists, on the whole, were not will¬ 
ing to proceed beyond particular cases. 
Their procedure was, in other words, 
purely inductive; whereas rational qiyas was 
deductive and conformed to the syllogistic 
rules Aristode and the Greek logicians had 
laid down. Al-Kindi, the first genuine 
Islamic philosopher, had used a more 
accurate term to translate the Greek syl- 
logismos, i.e. al-jami’a, which, over time, fell 
out of use and was replaced by the am¬ 
biguous term qiyas. 

Deduction or qiyas was thus recom¬ 
mended by the philosophers who, like the 
Mu'tazilis, were willing to apply the 
rational canons of proof to the qur’anic 
text. Faced with the anthropomorphisms 
and incongruities of that text, the two 
groups felt compelled to resort to another 
rational device, interpretation (ta’wil), 
which, as we have seen, the Qur’an had 
allowed where “ambiguous” verses were 
concerned. 

Of the philosophers, no one exploited the 
method of interpretation in his theological 
treatises as thoroughly as Ibn Rushd. After 
explaining that by interpretation is meant 
eliciting the real meaning underlying the 
figurative connotation of scriptural terms, 
Ibn Rushd proceeds to argue that this 
method is explicitly recommended in that 
famous passage (q, 3:7) which speaks of the 
Qur’an as a revelation from God, “with 
verses which are precise in meaning 
(muhkamat) and which are the mother of 
the book (q.v.) and others which are am¬ 
biguous (mutashabihat) The latter are then 
said to be the object of interpretation by 
“those in whose heart there is vacillation” 
and are in quest of sedition. Contrary to 
al-Tabari’s already-mentioned reading, 
however, Ibn Rushd proposes the con¬ 
junction of both “God and those well- 
grounded in knowledge,” referred to in 
the last part of the verse, as equally com- 
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petent to undertake the interpretation of 
the ambiguous parts. 

By those well-grounded in knowledge, 

Ibn Rushd is categorical: only the philoso¬ 
phers, or “people of demonstration” as he 
calls them, are meant. That definitely 
excludes the two lower classes: that of the 
theologians, the “dialectical,” and the 
masses at large, the “rhetorical” class. 

In his other theological treatise, al-Kashf 
’an manahij al-adilla, the “Exposition of the 
methods of proof,” written in 576/1180 as 
a sequel to the Fast, Ibn Rushd lays down 
the rules or “canon of interpretation,” as 
he calls it, in a systematic way. The texts of 
scripture (shar), he explains, fall into two 
major categories: (1) Those which are per¬ 
fectly explicit and do not need any inter¬ 
pretation, corresponding to that part the 
Qur'an has called “precise in meaning” 
(muhkamat); and (2) Those in which the in¬ 
tent of the scripture is one of allegory or 
representation and which fall into four 
parts: (a) in which the allegory or repre¬ 
sentation (mithal) is too abstruse to be 
understood by any except the especially 
gifted; (b) which is the opposite of the for¬ 
mer and in which the allegory or repre¬ 
sentation is readily understood; (c) which is 
readily recognized to be an allegory, but 
the significance of that allegory is known 
with difficulty; and (d) which is the oppo¬ 
site of the former, or that in which the 
significance of the allegory is readily rec¬ 
ognized. The sense in which it is an alle¬ 
gory is, however, only known with difficulty 
(see polysemy). 

The first part (a), Ibn Rushd goes on to 
explain, should be accepted at face value 
by the theologians and the masses at large. 
The second part (b) may be interpreted 
but its interpretation should not be di¬ 
vulged to the public (see secrets; hidden 
and the hidden). The third part (c) may 
be divulged as a means of explaining the 
allegorical intent of scripture and the rea¬ 


son why it is expressed in the form of an 
allegory. The fourth part (d) may not be 
interpreted for fear that such interpreta¬ 
tion may lead to “wild opinions,” such as 
those in which the Sufis and their ilk are 
liable to indulge (see sufism and the 
qur'an). 

Logic as an instrument of thought 
In matters of both interpretation and 
deduction, it is clear that logic plays a pre¬ 
ponderant role. Zahirl scholars, however, 
such as Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Ibn 
Qudama (d. 620/1223) and Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328) were averse to the use of 
logic or deduction in any form or guise. 
Some commentators of the Qur'an, such 
as al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144), tended to 
accord grammar a more preponderant role 
than logic in their qur’anic exegesis. The 
AsRans, despite their anti-Mu'tazill and 
anti-philosophical sympathies, did not 
exclude the use of deduction or logical 
methods of proof in theological disputa¬ 
tions altogether. This is illustrated by al- 
Ash'an’s own treatise, Istihsan al-khawd, fi 
‘ilm al-kalam, “Vindication of the use of 
theological discourse” and al-Ghazali’s 
own attitude to logic in his anti-philosoph¬ 
ical works. Here, as is explicitly stated in 
Tahafut al-falasifa, the “Incoherence of the 
philosophers,” a clear-cut distinction is 
made between logic as an “instrument of 
thought” and the philosophical sciences, 
such as physics and metaphysics (see 
science and the Qur’an). The former is 
perfectly innocuous from a religious view¬ 
point; whereas the latter contains the bulk 
of the philosophers’ pernicious proposi¬ 
tions which are “in conflict with the fun¬ 
damentals of religion (i.e. Islam).” 

In fact, apart from this friendly conces¬ 
sion, al-Ghazali bequeathed to posterity 
a very lucid and systematic treatise on 
Aristotelian logic entitled the Mi’yar al- ’ilm, 
“Criterion of knowledge.” Even more to 
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the point, he developed in another treatise, 
al-Qustas al-mustaqim, the “Straight bal¬ 
ance,” a variety of logic which may be 
termed qur’anic, which, according to him, 
was proposed by God, taught by Gabriel 
(q.v.) and used by both Abraham (q.v.) and 
Muhammad (Ghazall, Qustas, 12). 

This qur’anic logic rests on three prin¬ 
ciples, according to al-Ghazali: (1) the 
principle of parallelism; (2) that of con¬ 
comitance; and (3) that of disjunction. He 
illustrates the first principle by referring to 
Abraham’s challenge in the Qur’an to 
Nimrod (q.v.), who arrogated to himself 
the title of divinity in these words 
(q, 2:258): “God brings the sun (q.v.) from 
the east, so bring it up from the west!” 
Being unable to meet this challenge, Nim¬ 
rod’s arrogation of divinity is logically 
confuted. 

The second principle of concomitance is 
illustrated by reference to the qur’anic dic¬ 
tum, “Were there in them both [i.e. the 
heaven and earth] other gods than God, 
they would surely have been ruined” 

(q, 21:22). Since they have not been ruined, 
we are justified in concluding that there is 
no god but God. The logical form of this 
argument, according to al-Ghazali, is that 
of the conditional syllogism: If A then B; 
but not-B, therefore not-A. An instance of 
the third principle of disjunction is the 
question asked in the Qur’an: “Say, who 
provides for you (see sustenance) from the 
heaven and the earth?” followed by the 
answer: “Say, God and you or we are 
either rightly guided or in manifest error” 
(q 34:24). From this, we are justified in 
inferring that God is the provider and we, 
as well as the infidels who question this 
proposition, are in manifest error. 

It is not without interest to note that, in 
developing this system of qur’anic logic, 
al-Ghazali actually refers to his two other 
treatises of conventional logic, Mi‘yar al- 


’ilm, the “Criterion of knowledge” and the 
shorter Mihakk al-na/jir, the “Touchstone of 
speculation,” in which, he says, he had re¬ 
futed the ten deceptions of Satan (see 
devil), which he does not list ( Qustas, 42 f.). 
The chief advantage of the principles he 
has given in al-Qustas consist, according to 
him, in the fact that they are bound to con¬ 
firm our faith in Muhammad as the infal¬ 
lible teacher (see impeccability), as 
against the ShlT imam (q.v.), who is in tem¬ 
porary occultation, as al-Ghazali has also 
asserted in his autobiography, al-Munqidh, 
the “Deliverance from error.” Moreover, 
the logic of the Qustas, he goes on to argue, 
will be found to be suitable “for measuring 
(or testing) the arithmetical, poetical, phys¬ 
ical, juridical and theological sciences, as 
well as any real science, which is not purely 
conventional” (ibid., 53). 

Notwithstanding this wild claim, it is 
clear, we believe, that a careful analysis of 
this alleged qur’anic logic would reveal that 
it differs litde formally from the traditional, 
Aristotelian scheme al-Ghazali himself had 
expounded in the “Criterion of knowl¬ 
edge” and elsewhere. The only difference 
between the two systems consists simply in 
the type of qur’anic instances he cites to 
illustrate his specific logical points. The 
syllogistic rules in both cases are really 
the same. 

God, his existence and his attributes 
The most overwhelming impression the 
Qur’an leaves on its reader is God’s utter 
uniqueness, his omniscience and his sov¬ 
ereignty or lordship. In the prefatory or 
opening sura (Surat al-Fatiha; see fatiha), 
God is described as the “Lord of the 
worlds... master of the day of judgment” 
(q 1:2, 4) and in the near-final Surat al- 
Ikhlas (q 112), God is said to be “the only 
one, the everlasting, who did not beget 
and is not begotten. None is his equal” 
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(q 112:1-4). This last point is stated more 
dramatically in these words: “Nothing is 
like unto him” (q 42:11). 

As regards God’s existence, the Qur’an 
provides its readers with ample evidence 
which later theologians and philosophers 
were able to exploit to the full in formulat¬ 
ing systematic proofs of his existence. In 
the process, they were divided into three 
groups: (1) Those who favored the argu¬ 
ment from temporal creation (huduth) or 
the argument a novitate mundi; (2) those who 
favored the argument from contingency 
(jawaz) or possibility (imkan); and (3) those 
who favored the teleological proof, or the 
argument from providence, as Ibn Rushd 
was later to call it. 

The Ash'aris and the Mu'tazibs, who be¬ 
lieved the world to consist of compounds 
of atoms and accidents, which do not 
endure for two instants of time, argued 
that the world was created by an act of 
divine fiat (amr), which the Qur’an has 
expressed in these words: “Be and it [the 
world] comes to be” (q 2:117, etc.). Al- 
Kindl, who was the first philosopher to 
formulate the first argument, held that 
both the world and its temporal duration 
are finite, and accordingly must have a 
beginning (muhdath). As such, the world, 
being muhdath, must have an originator, 
muhdith, who created it in time. 

The argument from contingency was 
developed by Ibn Sina, who argues in his 
al-Shifa\ the “Book of healing” (and that of 
al-Najat, “Salvation”), that the series of 
existing entities, being contingent or pos¬ 
sible, terminates in a being who is non¬ 
contingent or necessary, whom he calls for 
that reason the necessary being; otherwise 
that series would go on ad infinitum, which 
is absurd ( Najat , 271 f.). The Ash'arl al- 
Juwaym opted for this argument in his lost 
Nizamiyya treatise, as we are told by Ibn 
Rushd. 


Ibn Rushd favored the teleological argu¬ 
ment, which is supported by the most 
overwhelming evidence and is truly char¬ 
acteristically qur’anic. This argument, 
which is the most accordant with the pre¬ 
cious book, as Ibn Rushd has put it, rests 
on the premise that everything in the world 
is necessarily ordered in accordance with 
the dictates of divine wisdom, so as to 
serve the existence of humankind and their 
well-being on earth. Thus, he invokes 
verses q 78:6-14, which ask: “Have we not 
made the earth as a wide expanse, and the 
mountains as pegs and [have we not] cre¬ 
ated you in pairs?... Have we not built 
above you seven mighty heavens; and cre¬ 
ated a shining lamp (q.v.); brought down 
from the rain-clouds abundant water?” 
Similarly, he invokes q 25:61, which reads: 
“Blessed is he who placed in the heavens 
constellations (see planets and stars) 
and placed therein a lamp and an illumi¬ 
nating moon (q.v.).” He finally cites verses 
q 80:24-32, which read: “Let humankind 
consider its nourishment. We have poured 
the water abundantly; then we split the 
earth wide open; then caused the grain to 
grow therein, together with vines and 
green vegetation... for your enjoyment and 
that of your cattle” (cf. Ibn Rushd, Kashfi 
152, 198 fi; see grasses; agriculture and 
vegetation). 

All these and similar verses prove, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Rushd, the existence of a wise 
creator, who has determined willfully that 
the world and everything in it was intended 
to be subservient to the existence and well¬ 
being of humankind. 

A closely related argument that is em¬ 
bodied in the Qur’an, according to Ibn 
Rushd, is that of invention (ikhtira). This 
argument is supported by a series of verses, 
such as q 22:73 which reads: “Surely, those 
upon whom you call, beside God, will 
never create a fly, even if they band 


together” (see polytheism and atheism; 
idols and images), or q 7:185, which 
reads: “Have they not considered the 
kingdom of the heavens and the earth and 
all the things God has created?” Having 
been invented or created, Ibn Rushd con¬ 
cludes, the world must have an inventor or 
creator, who brought it into being, in the 
first instance. 

For these and other reasons, Ibn Rushd 
was critical of the first two traditional 
arguments. To begin with, the argument 
from the temporal creation of the world as 
formulated by the Ash'arT in particular and 
the mutakallimun in general, rests on the two 
premises of temporality (huduth) and the 
atomic composition of existing entities. 
Now, neither of these premises is demon¬ 
strable in a conclusive way and each is too 
abstruse to be readily understood by the 
learned, let alone the masses at large. As a 
good Aristotelian, Ibn Rushd was opposed 
to the thesis of atomic composition of sub¬ 
stance as well as the creation of the world 
in time, expressed in the Arabic sources 
as temporality (huduth), the antithesis of 
eternity. 

Secondly, the argument from contingency 
or possibility runs counter to the incon¬ 
trovertible maxim that everything in the 
world is causally determined by its wise 
creator, or maker, who did not abandon it 
to the vagaries of chance ( ittifaq; Ibn 
Rushd, Kashf, 200 f.). Here and elsewhere, 
Ibn Rushd inveighs on two fundamental 
grounds against al-Ghazall and the 
Ash'ans in general for repudiating the con¬ 
cept of causality: That whoever repudiates 
the necessary causal correlation between 
existing entities (a) repudiates divine wis¬ 
dom, and (b) repudiates the very concept 
of reason, which is nothing but the faculty 
of apprehending causes (Ibn Rushd, 

Tahajut, 522). 

As for the attributes of God, the Muslim 
philosophers and theologians alike were 


inspired by the qur’anic verse which states: 
“Were there other deities than God, they 
[i.e. the heavens and the earth] would have 
indeed been ruined” (q 21:22); as well as 
£> 23:91, which reads, “God did not take 
to himself a child and there was never 
another god with him; or else each god 
would have carried off what he created, 
and some of them would have risen 
against the others.” 

The anti-Trinitarian implications of the 
first part of the second verse are not dif¬ 
ficult to see. Accordingly, as mentioned 
above, many of the debates with, or pole¬ 
mical writing against, the Christians, 
turned on the question of the Trinity. The 
Neoplatonists among the philosophers, 
such as al-Farabl and Ibn Slna, inspired by 
the teaching of Plotinus (d. 270 c.e.), built 
their cosmology and metaphysics around 
the pivotal concept of “the one” or “the 
first” [being]. Thus, al-Farabi, the founder 
of Muslim Neoplatonism, opens his opus 
magnum, al-Madina al-jadila, the “Virtuous 
city,” with a discourse on the first (being), 
who is the first cause of all existing entities, 
is free from all imperfections and is entirely 
distant from everything else. In addition, 
he has no equal or partner (shank), has no 
opposite and is therefore utterly unique. 

His uniqueness, al-Farabl goes on to argue, 
follows from the fact that “his existence, 
whereby he is distinct from all other exist¬ 
ing entities, is nothing other than that 
whereby he exists in himself” (Farabi, 
Madina, 30). In short, God’s uniqueness is 
synonymous with his existence, which is 
identical with his essence. 

Another sense of unity, as applied to the 
first being, is then given as indivisibility, 
from which al-Farabi infers that he is in¬ 
definable since the parts of the defimendum 
are reducible to the causes of its existence 
or its components, which in the case of the 
first being is impossible. 

Other Neoplatonists, including Ibn Slna, 


followed al-Farabl’s example in asserting 
the unity, indivisibility and indefinability of 
the first being, whom Ibn Slna calls the 
necessary being. Ibn Slna, however, denied 
that the necessary being has an essence, 
exposing himself to the vehement stric¬ 
tures of Ibn Rushd, Aquinas and others, 
who regarded the identity of existence and 
essence in God as incontrovertible. That 
identity was in a sense the hallmark of 
God’s uniqueness. 

The other attributes, known collectively 
as the seven attributes of perfection, con¬ 
sisted of knowledge, life, power, will, 
speech, hearing and sight. Those attributes 
were regarded by the philosophers and the 
Mu'tazills, despite allegations by their 
opponents to the contrary, as identical 
with the divine essence (dhat), whereas the 
Ash‘arts regarded them as distinct from 
that essence. The most heated controversy 
raged around the two active attributes of 
speech and will. With respect to the first 
attribute, the controversy centered on the 
question of how God’s eternal speech can 
be embodied in a temporal document, i.e. 
the Qur’an. With respect to the second 
attribute, the question was asked: How can 
God will the creation of the universe in 
time, without a change in his essence? 

In response to the first question, the 
Mu’tazills simply asserted that the Qur’an, 
as God’s speech, was created in time — re¬ 
jecting the rival Hanbali thesis of its eter¬ 
nity — on the ground that this would 
entail a multiplicity of eternal entities. 

For them, the only eternal entity is God, 
who is entirely one and whose attributes 
are identical with his essence. For that 
reason, the Mu'tazills labeled themselves 
as the “people of divine unity and justice.” 
The Hanballs and the Ash'ans, relying 
on the qur’anic references to the Qur’an 
as the “preserved tablet” (q.v.; £) 85:22) and 
the “mother of the book” (q_ 3:7; 13:39; 
43:4) insisted that, as Ahmad b. Hanbal put 


it: “The Qur’an is God’s eternal (qadvrn) 
and uncreated speech,” a position to which 
he stuck adamantly, despite the persecution 
and vilification to which he was exposed, 
in the wake of the afore-mentioned in¬ 
quisition (mihna) imposed by the caliph 
al-Ma’mun. 

Faced with the problems which the cre¬ 
ation of the world in time raised, the 
Hanballs took an entirely agnostic line, 
whereas the Ash'ans took the more sophis¬ 
ticated line of proposing that God created 
the world in time by an act of eternal will. 
That thesis was rejected by the philoso¬ 
phers on the ground that, as Ibn Rushd 
was to argue in his rebuttal of al-Ghazall, 
God’s eternal will entails logically an eter¬ 
nal creation, which the Ash'ans rejected. 
For the world to come into being in time, 
subsequent to God’s willing it from all 
time, entails the absurdity that an infinite 
lapse of time intervened between his will¬ 
ing and his action due to some outward 
impediment or some deficiency on his part. 
It follows, as Ibn Rushd argues, that the 
world, as the product of God’s willing and 
doing, must be supposed to have existed 
from all time, or as the Latin scholastics 
were later to put it, to be the product of 
God’s creatio ab aeterno, or eternal creation. 
For, of the two modes of creation or origi¬ 
nation of the world, the “continuous” and 
the “discontinuous” (da’im and munqati), as 
Ibn Rushd calls them, the former — con¬ 
tinuous — creation (ihdath da’im) is more 
appropriately predicated of God, whose 
creative designs can never be thwarted by 
any impediment or deficiency (Ibn Rushd, 
Tahafut, i62|v 

Notwithstanding, Ibn Rushd was never 
fully reconciled to the concept of eternal 
will, as predicated of God. He accuses 
al-Ghazall of conceiving of divine will as 
analogous to human will and asserts that 
the modality of God’s will, like the modality 
of his knowledge, is unknowable (ibid., 149). 


The other attributes of life, power and 
knowledge, asserted so dramatically in the 
Qur’an, did not, on the whole, raise serious 
problems. Hearing and sight were likewise 
asserted on the authority of the Qur’an 
which speaks of God as all-seeing (basilj 
and all-hearing (sami). For the philoso¬ 
phers, such as al-Kindl and Ibn Rushd, 
those two attributes are predicable of God 
on the ground that his knowledge encom¬ 
passes all objects of cognition, whether 
intelligible or perceptible. 

The creation of the world 
The Qur’an speaks of God’s creative 
power in the most dramatic terms. He cre¬ 
ated the world in six days and then sat 
upon the throne (q. 7:54; 10:3; 32:4: 57:4); 
he creates by a sheer act of divine fiat, for 
if he wills anything, he bids it to be and it 
comes to be (q, 2:117; 16:40; 36:82; 40:40). 
He has created “everything in truth” 

(q, 45:22; 46:3), for “we have not created 
the heavens and the earth and what lies 
between them as sport,” as £> 44:38 puts it. 
What the purpose of creation is, is left un¬ 
defined but in £ 51:56, it is stated, “I have 
not created the jinn (q.v.) and humankind 
except to worship me.” The mutakallimun, 
almost without exception, interpreted the 
Qur’an to mean that God created the 
world ex nihilo and in time. A variety of 
terms are used in the Qur’an to highlight 
God’s creative might, such as creator 
(khaliq), cleaver (Jatir), originator (badi’, 
mubdi), fashioner (ban) and so on. 

Although the philosophers did not ques¬ 
tion the fact of creation or bringing the 
world into being, they tended to steer clear 
of the term khaliq (creator) and khalq (cre¬ 
ation) and to substitute for the first such 
terms as &an’(al-Razl), rani'(Ibn Rushd), 
muhdith (al-Kindl) and for the second ibda’ 
(Ibn Sina), ihdath or ijad (Ibn Rushd), and so 
on. Al-Kindi went so far as to coin the two 
terms mu’ayyis — “maker,” from aysa (to 


be), the antonym of laysa — and the 
parallel term muhawwi — from the Arabic 
pronoun huwa, “he,” or its Syriac 
equivalent — to express God’s role as the 
creator of the world out of nothing. 

The Neoplatonists, as we have seen, sub¬ 
stituted for the concept of creation that of 
emanation (sudur,fayd), derived ultimately 
from Plotinus, founder of Greek Neo¬ 
platonism, and his successor, Proclus. The 
universe, according to the emanationist 
view, is not the product of God’s creative 
power or will, in the strict sense, but an 
eternal and necessary emanation or 
procession from God’s very substance. 
According to this emanationist view, God 
(the one or first, i.e. being) generates, by an 
eternal act of overflowing, the first intellect 
(nous), followed by a series of intellects, 
culminating in the tenth or active intellect, 
followed by the soul (psyche) and finally 
matter. The lower world consists of an 
infinite variety of compounds of form and 
matter, whose simplest ingredients are the 
four elements of Aristotelian physics, fire, 
air (see air and wind), water and earth. 

The philosophers questioned whether the 
Qur’an explicidy supports the mutakalli- 
mun’s, concept of creation (khalq), ex nihilo 
and in time. Ibn Rushd, who rejected the 
Avicennian thesis of emanation while re¬ 
taining the concept of eternal creation 
(ihdath da’im), as we have seen, argues that a 
number of verses in the Qur’an, such as 
Q. 11:7, imply, on the surface, the eternity of 
the universe. That verse reads: “It is he 
who created the heavens and the earth in 
six days, and his throne was upon the 
water,” which implies the eternity of water, 
the throne and the time that measures 
their duration. Similarly, verse £>41:11, 
which states that “he arose to heaven while 
it was smoke,” implies that the heaven was 
created out of a pre-existing matter, which 
is smoke, rather than out of nothing as the 
mutakallimun claim (Ibn Rushd, Fasl, 42 fi). 


What rendered the concept of eternity 
entirely nefarious from the Ash'an point of 
view in particular and that of the mutakalli¬ 
mun in general was the contention that it 
appeared to entail a limitation of God’s 
power to act freely, to create or not create 
the world at any time of his own choosing. 
The philosophers, including Ibn Rushd, as 
we have seen, rejected this contention on 
the ground that eternal creation was more 
in keeping with God’s perfection. It en¬ 
sured that creating the world involved no 
change in his essence and that his power, 
being infinite, could not be barred by some 
impediment or deficiency from bringing 
the world into being from sill time. 

Contrary to the philosophers, God’s 
creation of the world, like his other ac¬ 
tions or decisions, was represented by the 
mutakallimun as miraculous, or independent 
of any conditions other than the divine 
will, spoken of in the Qur’an as the divine 
command (amr). For this reason, they were 
led to reject the Aristotelian concept of 
necessary causation, insofar as it entailed 
that other causes or agents, whether vol¬ 
untary or involuntary, operated in the 
world beside God. For al-Ghazali [Tahafut, 
276), who held that God is the sole agent, 
that claim runs counter to the consensus 
of the Muslim community that God is able 
to do whatever he pleases in a miraculous 

On the question of the end of the world, 
the philosophers tended to assert the post¬ 
eternity (abadiyya) of the world, as a coun¬ 
terpart to its pre-eternity (azaliyya, qidam). 
They were charged on this account by al- 
Ghazali with heresy (q.v.) or innovation 
(q.v.; tabdV), rather than the more serious 
charge of irreligion {takfir; see belief and 
unbelief). For the philosophers, whether 
Neoplatonists, like Ibn Sina, or Aristote¬ 
lians, like Ibn Rushd, the post-eternity of 
the world was a consequence either of the 
eternity of prime matter and time (as 


Aristotle held) or the eternal procession of 
the universe from the one (as Plotinus 
held). The two major exceptions were al- 
Kindi, who adhered, as we have seen, to 
the qur’anic view of creation in time and 
ex nihilo (huduth) and al-RazI, who main¬ 
tained a central metaphysical conception 
of five coeternal principles (see above: mat¬ 
ter, space, time, the soul and the creator; cf. 
Fakhry, History, 121). Al-Razi adhered to a 
picturesque view of the creation of the 
world by the creator (al-bari) out of the 
three co-eternal principles of space, time 
and matter to serve as the stage upon 
which the soul’s infatuation with a sister 
co-eternal principle, matter, could be 
requited. Once the union of these two 
sister-principles is achieved, the soul is led 
eventually to rediscover its original essence 
as a denizen of the intelligible world, 
through the therapeutic function of phi¬ 
losophy; the material world will then, 
according to al-RazI, cease to exist and 
the soul will in Platonic fashion regain its 
original abode in the higher world (Fakhry, 
History, 101). 

The mutakallimun without exception re¬ 
jected the thesis of post-eternity as inimical 
to God’s unlimited creative power. Their 
position was in line with those qur’anic 
verses, such as q 55:26-7, which explicitly 
indicate that nothing remains forever: once 
the world is destroyed or ceases to exist, all 
perishes except the “face of your lord” (see 

Ethics and eschatology 

The Mu'tazills were the first genuine moral 
theologians of Islam. Their ethical specu¬ 
lation bore, from the start, on such fun¬ 
damental issues as the justice of God, the 
nature of right and wrong, the capacity 
(istitd’a) or power of the agent to act freely 
and the genuine meaning of responsibility 
(q.v.) or accountability, as a logical corol¬ 
lary of free will. 
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The precursors of the Mu'tazills in the 
first/seventh century, known as the Qada- 
ris, were the first to challenge the tradi¬ 
tionalist view that all human actions are 
predetermined by God, for which the hu¬ 
man agent cannot be held responsible. The 
early Umayyad caliphs, as we have seen, 
welcomed the determinists’ view as a 
means of justifying their repressive poli¬ 
cies, contending that, however cruel or 
heinous, their crimes or transgressions 
were part of the divine decree (qada), 
which cannot be questioned. 

For the Mu'tazills, who rationalized what 
was in part a natural response to the politi¬ 
cal excesses of the Umayyads, God, who is 
just and wise, cannot perpetrate or sanc¬ 
tion actions which are morally wrong. To 
substantiate this claim, they undertook to 
demonstrate that God was truly just, that 
human actions are known to be right or 
wrong in themselves, and that the human 
agent is both free and responsible for his 
deeds and misdeeds. 

Despite their rationalist stand on these 
issues, the Mu'tazills sought a basis for 
these propositions in the Qur’an. Apart 
from this, a careful perusal of the qur’anic 
verses which bear on all three questions 
would reveal that the textual evidence is 
equally weighted in favor of both inde¬ 
terminism and determinism and allows for 
divergent interpretations, as in fact the his¬ 
tory of Islamic theology (kalam) shows. 

Although justice is not predicated in posi¬ 
tive terms of God, there are numerous 
verses in the Qur’an, which assert that: 
“God [or your lord] is not unjust to the 
[human] servants” (cf. Q, 3:182; 41:46). In 
28:50, 46:10, etc., God is said “not to 
guide the unjust people [aright],” and in 
<4 16:90, God is said to “enjoin justice, 
charity and giving to kinsmen (see kin¬ 
ship),” reinforced by the statement that 
“he forbids indecency (see modesty; 


adultery and fornigation), wrong¬ 
doing and oppression (q.v.).” 

Overwhelmed by the parallel spectacle 
of God’s absolute power and majesty, as 
depicted in the Qur’an, the determinists 
(jabriyya) and traditionalists could not rec¬ 
oncile themselves to the notion of God 
submitting, like human agents, to a higher 
canon of right and wrong. In fact, they 
adhered to the maxim that right is pre¬ 
cisely what God commands, evil what he 
has prohibited, and accordingly his actions 
cannot be described as either just or un¬ 
just. As al-Ghazali has put it, to predicate 
justice or injustice of God is as frivolous as 
predicating playing or frolicking of the 
wall or the wind. 

The Mu'tazills insisted from the start, 
however, that responsibility entailed the 
ability of the agent to discriminate be¬ 
tween good and evil, right and wrong. In 
addition to such discrimination, the agent 
should be able to choose freely; otherwise 
no merit would attach to his actions, which 
would be no different from mechanical or 
involuntary reactions, such as convulsions, 
trembling or the like. 

The two qur’anic terms on which the 
Mu'tazills seized to describe the intrinsic 
property of goodness or badness predi¬ 
cated of human actions were al-ma’ruf 
“approved,” and al-munkar, “disapproved.” 
Demanding or commanding the “ap¬ 
proved” and prohibiting the “disapproved” 
were then posited as one of their five fun¬ 
damental principles (see virtues and 
vices, commanding and forbidding). 

If we turn to the qur’anic text, we will 
find that right actions are, in general, spo¬ 
ken of as acts of obedience (tdat), vicious 
actions as acts of disobedience (q.v.; 
ma'asin). The term applied frequently to 
the first category of action is birr, “right¬ 
eousness,” khayr, “goodness,” qist, “equity,” 
or ma‘ruf, “approved,” whereas the term 
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applied to the second category is ithm, 
“wickedness,” wizr, “burden, sin,” or 
munkar, “disapproved” (see good deeds; 
evil deeds). 

In a number of verses, the Qur’an speaks 
in laudatory terms of people who discrimi¬ 
nate between those two categories. Thus, 

Q, 3:104 reads: “Let there be among you a 
nation calling to goodwill (al-khayr), bid¬ 
ding the right (al-ma‘ruf) and forbidding 
the wrong (al-munkar). These are the pros¬ 
perous.” In q_ 3:114, the People of the Book 
(q.v.) are commended as those “who be¬ 
lieve in God and the last day, bid the right 
and forbid the wrong, hastening to do the 
good deeds.” In the next verse, it is stated 
“that whatever good they do, they will not 
be denied it. God knows well the godfear¬ 
ing” (see fear). The deontological implica¬ 
tions of this and similar verses are clear; 
the distinction between good and evil, right 
and wrong is explicit and God’s pleasure or 
displeasure consequently is explicit, too. 

As for human responsibility for freely 
chosen actions or, as the Qur’an puts it, 
what an individual has “earned” or 
“acquired” ( kasaba and iktasaba), the 
Qur’an is categorical that the righteous 
and the wicked are bound to meet with 
their appropriate punishment or reward in 
the hereafter (see eschatology). Thus, 

Q 42:30 reads: “Whatever calamity might 
hit you is due to what your hands have 
earned (kasabat).” Q, 2:281 reads: “Fear a 
day when you will be returned to God; 
then each soul will be rewarded [fully] for 
what it has earned, and none shall be 
wronged.” Similarly, (4 2:286 reads: “God 
does not charge any soul beyond its capac¬ 
ity. It will get what it has earned and 
will be called to account for what it has 
acquired.” 

Set against these and similar verses, there 
are numerous verses in the Qur’an which 
support the contrary or determinist thesis, 


according to which God’s decrees are 
irreversible and unquestionable. Thus, 

<2 54:49 reads: “We have created every¬ 
thing in measure (bi-qadarin)” and Q, 13:8, 
which reads: “Everything with him is 
according to a certain measure.” Finally, 

Q, 64:11 reads, “No disaster befalls you 
on earth or in yourselves but is in a book 
before we created it.” 

The concepts of measure and book in 
these and other verses clearly indicate that 
human actions, as well as their conse¬ 
quences, are part of the divine decree and 
will not escape God’s ineluctable reckoning 
on the day of judgment. The book in ques¬ 
tion appears to be identified with the “pre¬ 
served tablet” (q 85:22), on which the 
Qur’an was originally inscribed and is the 
embodiment of the divine decree, which 
admits of no alteration (see heavenly 
book; revision and alteration). This 
is forcefully brought out in £> 85, called 
appropriately Surat al-Buruj, “The Con¬ 
stellations,” which asks rhetorically in verse 
9: “To whom belongs the dominion of the 
heavens and the earth?” adding “God is 
witness of everything” (see witnessing 
and testifying). Then, after assuring the 
righteous of their well-earned reward in 
heaven, and the unbelievers of their even¬ 
tual consignment to hell, the supreme pre¬ 
rogative of God, “the lord of the glorious 
throne,” is reasserted and the wicked are 
reminded that “the vengeance (q.v.) of 
your lord is surely terrible.” (q 85:12). 

As far as the theological controversy is 
concerned, the early determinists, such as 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745) and al- 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-NajJar (d. mid¬ 
dle of the third/ninth century), as well as 
the whole class of Ash'arts, adhered to a 
theodicy in which God’s creative power 
was absolute and his decrees irreversible. 
Thus, al-Ash'ari writes in Kitab al-Ibana, 
the “Book of clarification”: 


We believe that God Almighty has created 
everything by bidding it to be, as he says 
[in q 16:40]: “Indeed, when we want a 
thing to be, we simply say to it ‘Be’ and it 
comes to be; that there is nothing good or 
evil on earth except what God has pre¬ 
ordained;.. . that there is no creator but 
God and that the deeds of the creatures 
are created and pre-ordained by God, as 
he says [in q 37:96]: “God created you and 
what you make.” 

As regards the universal sway of provi¬ 
dence, al-Ash'ari continues: 

We believe that good and evil are the prod¬ 
uct of God’s decree and pre-ordination 
(qada’ wa-qadar )... and we know that what 
has missed us could not have hit us, or 
what has hit us could not have missed us 
and that the creatures are unable to profit 
or injure themselves without God’s leave 
(Ash'ari, Ibana, 23 £; McCarthy, Theology, 
238 £), 

The leading Ash'art doctors of the next 
two centuries, such as al-Baqillanl (d. 403/ 
1013), al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), al- 
Juwaynl (d. 478/1085) and al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111), developed and systemized 
the teaching of the master. To rationalize 
this deterministic view, they developed an 
“occasionalist” theory according to which 
the world consists of indivisible particles 
(atoms) and accidents, which God continu¬ 
ously creates and recreates as long as he 
wishes their compounds to endure. When 
God wishes them to cease to exist, he just 
stops the process of continuous creation or, 
as some Ash'ans had put it, he creates the 
accident of annihilation (fana) but in no 
substratum and then the world would cease 
to exist at once. Justice and injustice, as 
al-Ash ! an had taught, consisted in what 
God commands or prohibits, and humans 


have no share in the production of their 
actions, which the Mu'tazills had attrib¬ 
uted to them, considering people to be free 
agents. To moderate the extreme deter¬ 
minism of Jahm b. Safwan and his follow¬ 
ers, however, they made a purely verbal 
concession, based on those qur’anic verses, 
which, as already mentioned, speak of 
acquisition or earning (kasaba, iktasaba) the 
merits or demerits of the actions by the 
agent. They continued to hold, nonethe¬ 
less, that God creates both the choice and 
the action. 

In the field of eschatology, the Qur’an 
had depicted the fate of humans in the 
hereafter in such dramatic terms, espe¬ 
cially in the Meccan suras, that pious souls, 
especially among ascetics and mystics (see 
asceticism; saint), were later obsessed 
with the spectacle of hell and its horrors 
drawn in these suras; while others, espe¬ 
cially poets, dwelt on the delectable plea¬ 
sures of the garden (q.v.), reserved for the 
righteous in the life to come. Thus, a num¬ 
ber of suras bear such expressive titles as 
“The Earthquake” (Surat al-Zalzala, q 99), 
“The Calamity” (Surat al-Qari‘a, q 101), 
“Worldly Increase” (Surat al-Takathur, 
q 102), “The Chargers” (Surat al-‘Adiyat, 
q 100), “The Clear Proof” (Surat al-Bayy- 
ina, q g8) and “The Overwhelming Day” 
(Surat al-Ghashiya, q 88) to highlight the 
picture of hell and its horrors (see hell 
and hellfire). People on the last day are 
said to be “like scattered butterflies and 
the mountains like tufted wool” (q 101:4-5) 
and “faces on that day shall be downcast, 
laboring and toiling; roasting in a scorch¬ 
ing fire; given to drink from a boiling 
spring” (q 88:2-5; see springs and foun¬ 
tains). By contrast, the righteous are 
promised the most bounteous rewards in 
glowing terms, as in q 88:8-16: “Faces on 
that day shall be blissful; well-pleased with 
their endeavor; in a lofty garden; wherein 
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no word of vanity is heard (see gossip); 
wherein is a flowing spring; wherein are 
upraised couches, and cups passed round 
(see cups and vessels), and cushions in 
rows, and carpets spread out.” 

For the Muslim philosophers, life after 
death raised the most acute questions (see 

DEATH AND THE DEAD; BURIAL; SALVA¬ 
TION). Some, like al-Kindl, concurred with 
the mutakallimun in adhering to the thesis of 
bodily resurrection and the attendant plea¬ 
sures or tortures of paradise or hell, as em¬ 
bodied in the Qur’an. In support of this 
thesis, al-Kindi quotes q 36:78 £, which 
refer to God’s supreme power to “bring the 
bones back to life, once they are withered 
and to bring opposites from opposites,” as 
he does in causing fire to come from green 
trees (a 36:80). 

Other philosophers, such as al-Farabi 
and Ibn Sina, while conceding the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, were embarrassed by the 
qur’anic thesis of bodily resurrection. 
Accordingly, they tried to interpret this 
resurrection in a variety of ways, which the 
mutakallimun found unacceptable. For al- 
Farabl, the soul’s fate after leaving the 
body will depend on the degree of its 
apprehension of true happiness and its 
vocation as an inhabitant of the intelligible 
world. Upon separation from their bodies, 
souls will partake of a growing measure of 
happiness, as they join successive throngs 
of kindred souls in the intelligible world. 
Those souls, however, whose happiness 
consisted in clinging to bodily pleasures in 
this world, will continue to pass from one 
body to the other endlessly. Wayward souls 
will continue to be embodied in lower 
material forms until they have degenerated 
to the bestial level, whereupon they will 
simply perish. What adds to the misery of 
such wayward souls, as they pass through 
this cycle of transmigration, is the per¬ 
petual agony which they will suffer upon 


separation from the body and its pleasures, 
for which they will continue to yearn, until 
they perish completely (Farabi, Ahl al- 
madma, 118). 

Al-Farabl’s spiritual disciple and succes¬ 
sor, Ibn Sina, was committed to the view, 
adhered to by almost all the Muslim phi¬ 
losophers, especially the Neoplatonists 
among them, that the soul’s perfection 
consists in achieving “conjunction” (ittisal) 
with the active intellect. This is the pre¬ 
condition of true happiness and the war¬ 
rant of the soul’s becoming, once it fulfilled 
its intellectual vocation, a replica of the 
intelligible world to which it originally be¬ 
longed, prior to its descent into the body. 
Those souls which have fallen short of this 
condition, by virtue of their attachment to 
the body and its cares, will suffer misery 
consequent upon the unwanted separation 
from the body. But once they are freed 
from this misery by attaining the level of 
apprehension proper to them, they will be 
able to partake of that intellectual pleasure 
which is “analogous to that blissful condi¬ 
tion proper to the pure, living entities (i.e. 
spiritual substance) and is greater and 
nobler than any other pleasure” (Ibn Sina, 
JVajdt, 330). 

Ibn Sina, however, recognizes in addition 
to this intellectual condition of which the 
soul will partake upon separation from the 
body a scriptural (shar’i) one, that resur¬ 
rection “which is received from scripture 
(shar) and can only be demonstrated by 
recourse to the holy law (shan’a) and assent 
to prophetic reports” (ibid., 326). “Thus, 
the true law,” Ibn Sina writes, “which 
Muhammad our Prophet has brought us, 
has set forth the nature of the happiness 
and misery in store for the body” (ibid., 

326; see joy and misery). Ibn Sina does 
not call into question this bodily happiness 
but continues to hold that there is a 
higher intellectual happiness which the 


“metaphysical philosophers” are intent on 
seeking in “proximity to God,” which the 
mystics (Sufis) have placed at the center 
of their teaching and which is confirmed, 
according to Ibn Sina, by the “true holy 
law” of Islam. 

Ibn Rushd, despite his divergence from 
Ibn Sina and the Neoplatonists generally, 
tended to agree with this conciliatory 
position. Resurrection or survival after 
death (ma’dd), as he prefers to call it, is a 
matter on which “all the religious laws or 
creeds are in agreement and which the 
demonstrations of the philosophers have 
affirmed.” After distinguishing three 
Islamic views of happiness and misery, 
which although genetically different only 
in point of duration, degree of corporality 
or spirituality, he goes on to argue that the 
crass corporal resurrection entertained by 
the vulgar is untenable. According to that 
view, the soul, upon resurrection, will be 
reunited to the same body it dwelt in dur¬ 
ing its terrestrial existence. How is it pos¬ 
sible, he then asks, for the same body 
which was reduced to dust upon death, 
then changed into a plant on which an¬ 
other man has fed, and then turned into 
semen which gave rise to another person, 
to enter into the makeup of a resurrected 
person? It is more reasonable, Ibn Rushd 
holds, to assert that the risen soul will be 
united on the last day to a body, which is 
analogous, but not identical, with its origi¬ 
nal body (Ibn Rushd, Tahafut, 586). In fact, 
religious creeds are in agreement regarding 
the reality of survival after death, he goes 
on to explain, but are nevertheless in dis¬ 
agreement on its modality (sifa). Some 
creeds, by which he probably meant the 
Christian, regard it as spiritual, whereas 
others, by which he meant Islam, regard it 
as doubly corporeal and spiritual. If, how¬ 
ever, we probe the difference between the 
various creeds on this question, we will 
find, he argues, that they are reducible to 


the mode of “representation” (tamthil) or 
idiom used by each one of them in describ¬ 
ing the misery or happiness reserved to the 
wicked or righteous in the life to come. To 
the extent that corporeal representations 
are more effective in commanding the as¬ 
sent of the masses at large, they are prefer¬ 
able to purely spiritual representations that 
are appreciated only by the intellectually 
gifted, including the philosophers in gen¬ 
eral. Thus it appears, he writes, “that the 
(corporeal) representation found in this our 
own region (i.e. Islam) is more effective in 
leading to understanding, where the major¬ 
ity of humankind are concerned, and in 
moving their soul in that direction... 
whereas spiritual representation is less 
effective in moving the souls of the masses” 
(Ibn Rushd, Kashf, 244). Illuminationist 
(Ishraql) philosophers, such as al-Shlrazi 
(d. 1050/1641), who recognized the har¬ 
mony of philosophy and mysticism 
(Sufism) for the first time in Islamic history, 
tended to follow the lead of Ibn Sina on 
this and similar questions. 

Conclusion 

This article has shown that the Qur'an 
speaks in the first place of wisdom (hikma), 
both in the Greek sense of sophia and the 
Semitic or biblical sense of divine revela¬ 
tion to Muhammad, Jesus and the Hebrew 
prophets. In the second place, it urges the 
believers to contemplate the wonders of 
creation, to reflect, to consider and ponder 
the mysterious ways of God. Such con¬ 
templation, reflection, consideration and 
pondering are the hallmarks of the philo¬ 
sophical method as it was applied to the 
theological and ethical questions which 
preoccupied the mutakallimun and the phi¬ 
losophers from the earliest times. 

The major problems around which con¬ 
troversy in theological and philosophical 
circles turned centered on such questions 
as the existence of God, the creation of the 


world, the destiny of humans in the here¬ 
after and the rationality and justice of 
God’s ways as creator and providential 
ruler of the world. As the controversy be¬ 
tween the philosophers and the theologians 
intensified, the latter split into two rival 
groups, the pro-philosophical, led by the 
Mu'tazilis, and the anti-philosophical, led 
by the Hanbalis and the Ash'arls. Naturally 
enough, both groups sought support in the 
Qur’an for their conflicting interpretations 
of those ambiguous passages which bear 
directly or indirectly on the problems in 
question. Some theologians and jurists 
confined the prerogative of interpreting 
the so-called “ambiguous” passages of the 
Qur’an to God; others, including some 
philosophers, extended this prerogative to 
the learned or specially gifted, as Ibn 
Rushd has done. 

The status of the Qur’an itself and 
whether it was created in time (makhluq) or 
was eternal (qadim) raised, from the third/ 
ninth century on, the most acute questions 
and led to endless recriminations between 
some theologians, such as the Mu'tazilis, 
and those jurists and tradition-mongers 
(muhaddithun), such as Ibn Hanbal and his 
followers, who insisted that the Qur’an was 
“the eternal and uncreated word of God,” 
relying in the last analysis on those pas¬ 
sages in the Qur’an itself which speak of 
the “mother of the book” and the “well- 
preserved tablet,” in reference to the origi¬ 
nal codex on which the Qur’an was 
inscribed since all time. The Ash'arls, who 
sought an intermediate position between 
the Mu'tazilis and the Hanbalis, tried to 
resolve the conflict by distinguishing be¬ 
tween the “significations” (dalalat) of the 
words in which the Qur’an is expressed 
and the actual words themselves, written 
(see TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE QUR’AN; 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; MUSHAF; 

codices of the qur’an) or recited (see 

of the qur’an), which could 


not as such be eternal or uncreated, since 
they belonged to the category of perish¬ 
able accidents. Some philosophers, includ¬ 
ing Ibn Rushd, subscribed to this view. In 
popular Muslim consciousness, however, it 
is fair to say that the Hanball view, which 
stresses the sanctity and inimitability (i‘jaz) 
of the qur’anic text, may be said to have 
triumphed, and the Qur’an continues to¬ 
day to be regarded by the vast majority of 
Muslims as the miraculous word of God 
(see miracles; marvels). Contemporary 
scholars, such as the late Pakistani Fazlur 
Rahman (d. 1988) and the Egyptian Nasr 
Hamid Abu Zayd, who attempted to draw 
a line of demarcation between the human 
and divine aspects of the qur’anic text, or 
to apply the canons of literary or “higher 
criticism” to that text (see contemporary 
CRITICAL PRACTICES AND THE QUR’an), 
have been either reprimanded or declared 
infidel (kafir; see exegesis of the qur’an: 

EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY; 
POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 

of the qur’an). This has served as a 
warning to other contemporary liberal 
scholars or philosophers to avoid this 
highly sensitive subject altogether. 

Majid Fakhry 
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Piety 

Exhibiting loyally to parents (i.e. filial 
piety) or manifesting devotion to God. The 
concept of piety in Arabic can be conveyed 
by the non-qur’anic terms war a’ and zuhd, 
and the qur’anic words birr, taqwa and ihsan. 
(For zuhd. as ethics, see Kinberg, Zuhd; see 
also ethics and the Qur’an. Ihsan is often 
used to express filial piety and understood 
by the commentators as birr; see Rahman, 
Major themes, 42.) The following focuses on 
the terms birr and taqwa, which are treated 
in the Qur’an as crucial components of 
true belief (see belief and unbelief). 

Those who practice birr, the abrdr, and 
those who have taqwa, the muttaqun, or 


alladhma ttaqu, are mentioned among the 
future dwellers of paradise (q.v.; q 82:13; 
68:34). The most comprehensive definition 
of the term birr is given in q 2:177: “It is 
not piety (al-birr) that you turn your faces 
to the east and to the west. [True] piety is 
[this]: to believe in God and the last day 
(see last judgment; apocalypse; 
eschatology), the angels (see angel), the 
book (q.v.), and the prophets (see prophets 
and prophethood), to give of one’s sub¬ 
stance, [however cherished,] to kinsmen 
(see kinship), and orphans (q.v.), the needy 
(see poverty and the poor), the traveler 
(see journey), beggars, and to ransom the 
slave (see slaves and slavery), to per¬ 
form the prayer (q.v.), to pay the alms (see 
almsgiving). And they who fulfil their cov¬ 
enant (q.v.), when they have engaged in a 
covenant, and endure with fortitude mis¬ 
fortune, hardship and peril (see trust and 
patience; trial), these are they who are 
true in their faith (q.v.), these are the truly 
godfearing (al-muttaqun; see also fear).” 
This list touches upon interpersonal re¬ 
lationships as well as human-divine rela¬ 
tionships, and in this sense it agrees with 
the definition of piety as it appears in 
Webster’s new twentieth century dictionary: 

(1) devotion to religious duties and prac¬ 
tices; (2) loyalty and devotion to parents, 

For a more profound understanding, 
however, of the references to piety in the 
Qur’an, one should examine the qur’anic 
correlation between birr and taqwa. The 
ending of q 2:177 mentions the muttaqun, 
“the godfearing,” and refers to them as 
those who fulfill all the duties presented in 
the first part of the verse, namely those 
who practice birr, q 2:i8g is even clearer 
about the similitude between birr and 
taqwa: "... Piety (al-birr) is not to come to 
the houses from the backs of them (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE qUR’AN); but 
piety is to be godfearing (al-birru mani 
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ttaqa); so come to the houses by their doors, 
and fear God; haply so you will prosper.” 

In both verses cited above, comparisons 
are made between the true believers and 
the others, either Jews and Christians (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND 
Christianity) or the pre-Islamic Arabs 
(jahilis ; see age of ignorance; south 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC) and the 
early Muslims who did not have the shari’a 
(see path or way; law and the qur’an) 
to follow (Qurtubl, Jami\ ii, 237, 345). Birr, 
in both verses, presents duties, the perfor¬ 
mance of which indicates true belief, de¬ 
fined as being godfearing or possessing 
taqwd. Furthermore, Q 5:2 mentions birr 
and taqwd as two complementary elements 
of proper conduct: "... Help one another 
to piety (al-birr) and fear of God (al-taqwa); 
do not help each other to sin and enmity 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; ENEMIES). And 
fear God; surely God is terrible in retribu¬ 
tion” (see also Q, 58:9). The commentators 
on this verse distinguish one term from the 
other by stating that birr implies duties one 
should perform whereas taqwd refers to 
actions from which one should refrain 
(Wahidl, Wasit, ii, 150). This maybe used 
to illuminate the way the two terms relate 
to each other and to clarify the way the 
Qur’an understands piety. Birr is the in¬ 
clusive term for ethics; it underlies the 
pleasing conduct in daily communal life; it 
is anchored in and stimulated by the feel¬ 
ing of fear of the one God (taqwd), which is 
fear of the consequences of actions that 
violate the values included under birr (see 
also VIRTUES AND VICES, COMMANDING 
AND FORBIDDING). 

Leah Kinberg 
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Pilgrimage 

A journey to a holy place, and the religious 
activities associated with it. The words 
most often translated as pilgrimage, both 
in the Qur’an and with regard to Muslim 
ritual (see ritual and the qur’an), are 
hajj and ‘umra. The word hajj occurs nine 
times in five different verses (in <2 2:189, 
three times; in q 2:196, three times; and 
once each in q 2:197, Q 9:3 and Q 22:27), 
‘umra twice in one verse only (q 2:196) but 
there are also a number of related nominal 
and verbal forms for each. With reference 
to Muslim practice, hajj is sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished as the major pilgrimage, i umra 
as the minor, but whether one is speaking 
of the Qur’an or of Muslim practice, the 
word pilgrimage is not really an adequate 
indication of what hajj and ; umra involve. 
The English word commonly suggests a 
journey to a sacred place made as a re¬ 
ligious act. The focus is on the journey 
itself, even though the pilgrim may par¬ 
ticipate in religious ceremonies and rituals 
once the object of the pilgrimage has been 
reached. Those who make hajj and ‘umra, it 
is true, have nearly always traveled long 
distances to Mecca (q.v.) in order to do so, 
and a substantial part of the journey has to 
be made in the sacral state known as ihram, 
but it is the rites and ceremonies that are 
performed after arriving that really con¬ 
stitute the hajj or the ‘umra. If consideration 
is restricted to the relevant qur’anic pas¬ 
sages without reference to Muslim practice, 
it is questionable how far they evoke the 
idea of pilgrimage as journey, although it 
could not be ruled out that traveling to 
perform hajj or 'umra is envisaged. 
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The traditional Arabic lexicographers 
associate the verbal forms hajja and i’tamara 
with the idea of travelling to a place (es¬ 
pecially the sanctuary; see ka'ba) for the 
purpose of a visit (ziyara) but that possibly 
reflects standard Muslim practice and may 
not be an accurate guide to the basic 
meaning of the words. The roots h-j(-j) (or 
h-w-j) and '-m-r occur in other Semitic lan¬ 
guages apart from Arabic but it is difficult 
to determine basic meanings for them. The 
use of cognate words to elucidate the 
meaning of hajj and ’umra is complicated by 
the fact that Semiticists sometimes use 
Arabic materials influenced by Islam to 
attempt to clarify the vocabulary of, say, 
Hebrew or south Arabian. H-j(j), it has 
been suggested, has a number of possible 
meanings including procession, round, 
dance or festival. It has been argued that 
basically it refers to the act of dancing or 
processing around an altar or other cultic 
object, and that that relates to the ritual 
of the circumambulation (tawaf) of the 
Ka'ba, which is an important part of both 
hajj and ’umra. In the Bible the Hebrew haj 
is usually translated simply as festival or 
feast, although it could involve the par¬ 
ticipants in journeying to the place, Jeru¬ 
salem or elsewhere, where the haj was to be 
held (e.g. Exod 23:14-7; Deut 16:16). In that 
light the Arabic hajj might be understood 
as a “pilgrim festival.” The root ’-m-r is 
harder to document in any sense securely 
related to the Arabic ‘umra. 

As well as the nine qur’anic attestations 
of hajj, Q, 3:97 proclaims hijj (sic) al-bayt (bayt 
referring to the house or sanctuary associ¬ 
ated with Abraham; see abraham; house, 
domestic and divine) as a duty owed to 
God for anyone who can find a way to it 
(mani statd’a ilayhi sabilan). This is the verse 
that is understood as establishing the 
obligation (fard) for every Muslim to make 
hajj at least once in his lifetime; possible 
justifications for failing to meet the obliga¬ 


tion are discussed in commentary on the 
phrase “for anyone who can find a way to 
it.” Generally, hijj is seen as no more than a 
dialectical variant of hajj without signifi¬ 
cance as to meaning, although there are 
some attempts to make distinctions in 
meaning between the two vocalizations. 

Q, 2:158 uses the verbal forms hajja and 
i’tamara (man hajja l-bayta awi ’tamara). q 9:19 
has the noun hajj, apparently indicating 
someone making hajj, in the context of a 
rhetorical question: “Do you count provid¬ 
ing water for him who makes hajj, and hab¬ 
itation of al-masjid al-haram (see profane 
and sacred), as comparable with believing 
in God and the last day and making jihad 
(q.v.) in the way of God (see path or way; 
last judgment; faith)?” The references 
to hajj and 'umra sometimes occur in the 
context of more extended passages which 
contain regulations for those making them 
or which relate in some way to the sanctu¬ 
ary at which they take place. The qur’anic 
verses do not, however, contain sufficient 
detail to enable us to use them as a blue¬ 
print even for those rituals to which they 
allude, and there are many aspects of the 
Muslim sanctuary and its pilgrimage cer¬ 
emonies to which no allusion is made in 
the Qur’an. The detailed Islamic regula¬ 
tions regarding these pilgrimages, there¬ 
fore, do not depend primarily upon 
qur’anic passages. 

Furthermore, it sometimes seems that 
there is a degree of tension between 
Muslim practice or legal doctrines and 
some of the qur’anic materials. The com¬ 
mentators, naturally, attempt to interpret 
the verses and the more extended passages, 
and to address the problems which they 
raise, with the Muslim forms of hajj and 
’umra in mind. They assume that the pas¬ 
sages are concerned with the Ka'ba at 
Mecca and its related sacred places and 
that they not only refer to, but to some 
extent provide a warrant for, the hajj and 
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the ‘umra as we know them from Muslim 
law and practice (see law and the qur’an). 

In some cases, however, the qur’anic 
materials are problematical from that point 
of view, and much of the interest in read¬ 
ing the commentaries on the verses relat¬ 
ing to hajj and 'umra consists in observing 
how the texts are accommodated to later 
Muslim assumptions. In general, it seems 
that while there are definite points of con¬ 
tact (e.g. in terminology and some proper 
names) between the qur’anic passages and 
the pilgrimages as we know them from 
Muslim law and practice, it cannot be said 
that all the scriptural passages fit easily 
with the normative Muslim forms of hajj, 
'umra, and the sanctuary with which they 
are associated. The following examples 
illustrate some apparent disjunctions and 
some of the interpretative strategies that 
seem to be adopted in order to overcome 

Q, 2:158 reads: “Al-Safa and al-Marwa 
(see §afa and marwa) are among the signs 
(sha'a’ir) of God. Whoever makes hajj of 
the sanctuary (al-bayt) or 'umra, no wrong 
attaches to him if he makes circumam- 
bulation of the two (lajunaha 'alayhi an 
yattawwafa bi-hima). Whoever performs 
something good voluntarily (wa-man 
tatawwa'a khayran), God recognizes and 
knows (it).” Commentators here unani¬ 
mously identify al-Safa and al-Marwa as 
the two small elevations known by those 
names in Mecca, the former just to the 
south-east, the latter to the north-east, of 
the mosque which contains the Ka'ba, 
about 400 yards apart. The ritual of the 
Muslim hajj and ‘umra includes a seven- 
times-repeated passage between al-Safa 
and al-Marwa, part of which has to be 
covered at a faster than walking pace. For 
that reason the ritual is ordinarily referred 
to as the sa'y (literally, “run”). The com¬ 
mentators, usually without discussion, 
identify the Islamic sa'y with the circum- 


ambulation implied in the Qur’an’s an 
yattawwafa bi-hima even though the Islamic 
ritual here can only questionably be de¬ 
scribed as a circumambulation. In discus¬ 
sions of the ritual in hadlth (see hadIth 
and the qur’an) and jurisprudence (fiqh) 
it is usually referred to as sa'y but tawaf is 
not infrequent. The major issue discussed 
in connection with this verse, however, is 
why it is stated that “no wrong attaches to” 
(lajunaha ‘ala) the person who makes the 
tawaf of al-Safa and al-Marwa when it is 
virtually unanimously accepted in Islam 
that the ritual is an integral part of both 
hajj and ‘umra. A well-known report tells us 
that ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr asked ‘A’isha (see 
'a’isha bint abi bakr) whether it meant 
that no wrong accrued to a person who 
did not make the toa/'between them, 
an interpretation which she strongly 

There are several variant reports in¬ 
tended to explain how something which is 
regarded as meritorious, and by most as 
obligatory, should be described as incur¬ 
ring no wrong ( junah is often glossed as 
ithm, “sin”; see sin, major and minor). 
Most attempt to do so by referring, with 
variant details, to a group, which before 
Islam avoided al-Safa and al-Marwa 
because they were associated with idolatry 
(see idolatry and idolaters; poly¬ 
theism and atheism) and therefore had 
qualms about making the tawaf of them in 
Islam. The wording of the verse was in¬ 
tended to reassure them that God did not 
disapprove of the rite once its idolatrous 
associations had been removed. Another 
“occasion of revelation” (see occasions of 
revelation) report refers to a group that 
did make this taua/’bcforc Islam and were 
puzzled when God ordered the tawaf of the 
Ka'ba (q 22:29 > s understood to mean that) 
but did not mention the two hills. They 
asked the Prophet whether there was any¬ 
thing wrong in making the tawaf of al-Safa 
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and al-Marwa and then the verse was 
revealed. 

Some claimed that the passage between 
the two elevations is not an obligatory part 
of the ritual of hajj and ■ umra and, in 
addition to suggesting that the verse may 
be read “there is no harm in not making 
circumambulation of the two,” wanted to 
see its concluding words, “whoever vol¬ 
untarily does something good, God is 
thankful and cognizant,” as a reference to 
the voluntary nature of this sa ‘ y / tawaf . 

That was rejected by the majority who 
insisted that the ritual is an integral part 
of both hajj and ' umra , and said that the 
concluding words of the verse allude to 
those who make a voluntary hajj or 
‘umra — it has nothing to do with al-Safa 
and al-Marwa. Among those who insisted 
that the ritual was obligatory, there were 
differences of opinion about the conse¬ 
quences of fading to perform the passage 
between al-Safa and al-Marwa when mak¬ 
ing the obligatory once-in-a-lifetime hajj 
(hijjat al - isldm ): can missing it be compen¬ 
sated for by a recompense ( fidya ) of a 
blood offering (see sacrifice) like some of 
the other rites, or does it require a return 
to Mecca in person to perform it? There 
are conflicting views on this point. 

Similar problems arise concerning the 
command at the beginning of the long 
verse q 2:196: “Complete the hajj and the 
‘umra for God.” Commentary on this 
phrase is fundamentally concerned to es¬ 
tablish the distinction between hajj and 
‘umra (what rituals each involves) and with 
the issue of whether, as the wording might 
imply, the ‘umra is obligatory ( fard . wajib ) 
like the hajj , or merely voluntary as the 
majority view in Islam holds. 

Some proponents of the voluntary nature 
of ‘umra read that word in the nominative 
case, giving the sense, “complete the hajj 
but the ‘umra is for God....” Others who 
hold this understanding of the voluntary 


nature of ‘umra maintained the standard 
reading, with ‘umra in the accusative, but 
argued that “complete” ( atimmu ) means 
“complete it when you have undertaken to 
perform it.” To the accusation that that 
could mean that the hajj also is voluntary, 
they responded by arguing that it is q 3:97 
and not this verse which establishes the 
obligatory nature for every Muslim of at 
least one hajj . Those who held the ‘umra to 
be obligatory preferred the standard read¬ 
ing and supported their argument with 
hadiths in which the Prophet included 
‘umra among the obligatory things 
required of a Muslim. Their opponents 
rejected the validity of those hadiths 
and countered with ones proclaiming 
the opposite. 

The continuation of q 2:196 then pres¬ 
ents a different problem regarding the ac¬ 
commodation of the text to extra-qur’anic 
considerations. One immediately notice¬ 
able and surprising feature in the com¬ 
mentaries is the amount of attention given 
to the meaning of the expression “if you 
are detained” ( fa-in uhsirtum ) in the regula¬ 
tions about what should be done if you are 
unable to fulfil the verse’s initial command 
to “complete the hajj and the ‘umra for 
God.” Generally it is agreed that this 
means, “if you are detained when you have 
undertaken to make hajj or ‘ umra .” In that 
case, according to the verse, the person 
prevented from fulfilling the injunction 
made at its opening must make “a con¬ 
venient [animal] offering” ( ma staysara mina 
l - hady ; see consecration of animals) and 
must remain in the sacral state of ihram 
(“do not shave your heads”) until the ani¬ 
mal offerings arrive at the time and place 
for slaughter (q.v.; hattdyablugha l-hadyu 
mahillahu ). There is, however, quite com¬ 
plex discussion about the circumstances 
that may lead to detention. Does it mean 
only such things as illness (see illness and 
health), injury to one’s mount, and 
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financial difficulties (see poverty and the 
poor); does it refer only to detention by an 
enemy (see enemies) or a human agent 
such as a ruler; or does it cover all of these 
possible causes? Those questions are re¬ 
lated to the fact that it is widely accepted 
that this verse was revealed at the time 
when the Prophet and his companions 
were prevented by his Meccan opponents 
from completing an intended 'umra on 
which they had started (see opposition to 
muhammad). Most of the reports about 
that incident say that the Prophet ordered 
his companions to slaughter the animal 
offerings (hady) at al-Hudaybiya (q.v.) 
where they had been stopped. Most agree 
that al-Hudaybiya was outside the sacred 
territory (the haram; see sacred pre¬ 
cincts), that the Prophet did not imply 
that he and his companions had any fur¬ 
ther obligations once the hady had been 
slaughtered, but that in the following year 
he went to Mecca and performed an ‘umra 
(known as ‘umrat al-qada’ or ‘umrat al-qadiyya, 
“the 'umra of completion”). This tradition 
seems to conflict with the regulations set 
out in q 2:196 concerning someone who is 
“detained” from completing hajj or 
1 umra — that abandoning the sacred state 
should not take place until the animal 
offerings reach their time and place for 
slaughter. The complex and detailed dis¬ 
cussions in the commentaries on this verse 
display varying attitudes as to whether 
priority should be accorded to the tradi¬ 
tion about the Prophet’s behavior at al- 
Hudaybiya, to the regulations set out in the 
verse (and further elaborated by some of 
the scholars), or to practicality. Generally 
the Malikls emphasize the importance 
of the tradition about al-Hudaybiya as a 
model for someone intending to make 
‘umra but who is then prevented from com¬ 
pleting it through detention by an enemy. 
Anyone detained by any other cause must 
not leave the consecrated state (except in 


the case of an illness the treatment of 
which necessitates this) until he has 
reached Mecca and performed an ‘umra. 
Al-Tabari’s (d. 310/923; Tqfsir, adloc.) 
account of the Maliki understanding of 
q 2:196 and of the way in which they relate 
it to their doctrine is, however, hard to un¬ 
derstand and does not seem completely 
logical. Others give priority to the wording 
of the verse and some attempt to harmo¬ 
nize it with the Hudaybiya tradition by 
excluding detention by an enemy from the 
cases covered by fa-in uhsirtum. In general, 
the complex arguments of the commenta¬ 
tors on this part of the verse may be un¬ 
derstood as the result of their attempts to 
interpret it in the light of existing practice, 
law and other material regarded as rel¬ 
evant for determining practice. 

A further example of the difficulties 
which arise when attempting to interpret 
the qur’anic material with the Muslim ritu¬ 
als in mind is provided by q 2:198-9. 
q 2:198 tells believers that after making 
ijada (fa-idha afadtum) from ‘Arafat (q.v.) 
they should remember God by al-mash'ar 
al-haram; the next verse orders them to 
“then” make ijada from where the people 
make it (thumma afidu min haythu ajada 
l-nasu). In the Muslim hajj rituals, ‘Arafat, a 
hill about twenty-five kilometers to the east 
of Mecca, is the site of the ceremony of 
the wuquf, without which, according to sev¬ 
eral traditions and legal authorities, hajj is 
invalid. The wuquf the “standing” ritual, 
takes place on the flat ground on the side 
of the hill towards Mecca on the 9th of 
Dhu 1-Hijja. Outside the Qur’an the name 
of the hill often occurs in the form ‘Arafa, 
and the commentators discuss and offer 
various explanations for the seemingly 
feminine plural form of the name in the 
Qur’an and for its etymology: associating it 
with the verb ‘arafa, “to know, to recog¬ 
nize,” they relate various stories involving 
earlier prophets (especially Adam or 


Abraham) who recognized people or things 
there (see ad am and eve). 

The attempted identification of al-mash’ar 
al-hardm is more complex and, to some ex¬ 
tent, inconsistent. Al-mash ’ar is understood 
to mean the same as al-ma’lam, “a place in 
or by which something is known, a place in 
which there is a sign” — here, a place in 
which rituals of the hajj take place. State¬ 
ments attempting to locate al-mash’ar al- 
hardm give various specifications. Common 
to many of them is the idea that it is as¬ 
sociated with al-Muzdalifa, the destination 
of a procession (ifada) from ‘Arafa in the 
Muslim hajj. The simplest statement is of 
the form “all of al-Muzdalifa is al-mash’ar 
al-hardm.” Others are more specific but at 
the same time more confusing, while some 
seem to indicate a much wider area. For 
example, Ibn ‘Umar is reported to have 
said when he stood “at the furthest part of 
the hills (jibal) adjoining ‘Arafat” that “all 
of it is masha’ir to the furthest point of the 
haram.” In notable reports cited by al- 
Tabari, Ibnjurayj seems not to know the 
location of al-Muzdalifa while ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Aswad said that he could not 
find anybody who could tell him about 
al-mash’ar al-hardm. Al-Tabari comments on 
these traditions in ways which limit their 
apparent significance. The verbal noun 
ifada, literally a “pouring out” or “pouring 
forth,” is understood as referring to a sort 
of hasty procession when the pilgrims pour 
forth from one place, where they have been 
gathered together, to another. The name is 
given to various “processions” involved in 
the hajj ceremonies, but it most commonly 
refers to that to al-Muzdalifa from the 
plain in front of the hill of ‘Arafa. At al- 
Muzdalifa the pilgrims spend the night 
before going to Mina on the next day. It 
may be this which leads to the attempts to 
identify al-mash ’ar al-hardm in connection 
with al-Muzdalifa. There is then a problem 
with the command, “then make ifada from 


where the people make ifada, ” at the begin¬ 
ning of q 2:199, since it comes after the 
phrase “when you have made ifada from 
‘Arafat” in £ 2:198. Some understand the 
same ifada, i.e. that from ‘Arafat to al- 
Muzdalifa, to be referred to in both pas¬ 
sages and see the latter command as 
addressed specifically to the Quraysh (q.v.) 
of Mecca who, in the Age of Ignorance 
(q.v.-Jahiliyya), belonged to a group called 
the Hums. The Hums, we are told, re¬ 
garded it as beneath them to go outside the 
haram at the time of the hajj. Since ‘Arafat 
lies outside the sacred area, they would not 
go to join in the ifada thence like the rest of 
the people. That explains the apparent 
difficulty of having the command intro¬ 
duced after the allusion which suggests that 
the duty had already been fulfilled. 

Another approach is to see the ifada com¬ 
manded in the second passage as different 
from that in the former: while the former is 
that from ‘Arafa to al-Muzdalifa, the latter 
is that from al-Muzdalifa to Mina (some¬ 
times called the dqffa’). The command is 
understood as addressed to the Muslims 
generally while “the people” (al-nds) is 
interpreted as a reference to Abraham. 
Al-Tabari himself prefers this second pos¬ 
sibility even though it is a minority one and 
even though it involves explaining how the 
collective nas could refer to a single indi¬ 
vidual. His reasoning is that he does not 
think that God would say “when you have 
made the ifada” in the previous verse and 
then begin this one with the words “then 
make ifada” if the same ifada was meant 
both times. 

In Q. 2:203 the “numbered days” (ayyam 
ma ’dudat) on which we are commanded to 
remember God are generally identified as 
the so-called ayyam al-tashnq of the Muslim 
hajj, the three days spent at Mina following 
the slaughter of the animal offerings there. 
The following statement that no sin (ithm) 
is incurred by those who “make haste in 
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two days” (man ta’ajjalafiyawmayn) nor by 
those who “delay” (man ta ’akhkhara), so long 
as there is fear (q.v.) of God, is generally 
understood to mean that there is nothing 
wrong with departing from Mina after two 
days nor with doing so after three. Since 
the latter is the normal accepted practice, 
however, that raises the same question 
which we have seen asked about the 
qur’anic reference to al-Safa and al- 
Marwa: why would God say that no sin 
is incurred by doing something regarded 
as a normal part of the hajj rituals? An 
alternative way of interpreting this 
verse — that it is alluding to the Muslim 
belief that a properly accomplished hajj 
frees the pilgrim from some or all of his 
sins, and that that applies whether one cuts 
short the ayyam al-tashriq or remains at 
Mina until they have finished — is prob¬ 
ably to be understood as an attempt to 
avoid the difficulty inherent in the previous 
interpretation. 

The mention in £ 3:96 of the “first house 
(bayt)... at Bakka,” which is naturally 
understood as a reference to the Ka'ba at 
Mecca (Makka), involves the commenta¬ 
tors in variant explanations as to why the 
Qur’an uses the form Bakka. It seems obvi¬ 
ous that all of the suggested explanations 
are simply attempts to account for some¬ 
thing of which the commentators had no 
real knowledge, and the way in which it is 
done — e.g. by reference to the crowding 
(i izdiham, a word the root of which is said to 
have the same meaning as that of bakka ) of 
the people in the circumambulation of the 
Ka'ba — again illustrates the way in which 
the commentators attempt to relate the 
qur’anic material to the Muslim pilgrimage 
rituals. 

Finally in this connection there may be 
noted the difficulties the commentators 
have with the expression al-hajj al-akbar, 

“the greater hajj” in q 9:3 (“a proclama¬ 
tion from God and his messenger to the 


people on the day of al-hajj al-akbar”). Here 
there is considerable diversity in interpre¬ 
tation of the phrase: some wish to explain 
it as referring to a particular day or par¬ 
ticular days of the hajj rituals — the day of 
the “standing” at 'Arafa, the day of the 
slaughter of the victims, etc.; most associ¬ 
ate it with the hajj led by Abu Bakr imme¬ 
diately following the conquest of Mecca by 
the Prophet, but some with the “Farewell 
Pilgrimage” (q.v.) led by the Prophet him¬ 
self in the last year of his life, and they give 
variant explanations of why the one or the 
other should be called al-hajj al-akbar; yet 
others explain it by reference to the distinc¬ 
tion between the “major” pilgrimage (the 
hajj) and the “minor” pilgrimage (the ‘umra 
which may, allegedly, be called al-hajj al- 
asghar), or between a hajj combined with an 
‘umra and a hajj performed alone. Again it 
seems obvious that the commentators have 
no real understanding of the phrase but try 
to make sense of it by aligning it with 
Muslim practice and, in this case, with tra¬ 
ditions relating to the life of the Prophet. 

It might be argued that, in spite of dis¬ 
junctions of the sort illustrated above, the 
qur’anic materials nevertheless reflect 
institutions and practices that are not radi¬ 
cally different from those of Islam. Much 
of the qur’anic terminology, after all, is 
used also in Muslim law and ritual prac¬ 
tice, and the few proper names that occur 
(al-Safa, al-Marwa, ‘Arafat) are those of 
places in or near Mecca. On the other 
hand, it might be thought that the relative 
paucity and lack of detail of the qur’anic 
verses concerning hajj and ‘umra make it 
impossible to judge the extent to which 
they envisage the same rites in the same 
places as does classical Islam. Not only are 
some rites and places which are of major 
importance in Muslim practice (e.g. Zam- 
zam, Mina, the wuquf, the stoning ritual; 
see stoning; springs and fountains) not 
mentioned at all in the Qur’an, those 


names which do occur may not indicate 
the same things as they do in classical 
Islam. The traditional accounts of how the 
Meccan sanctuary and the rites associated 
with it came to be incorporated into Islam 
assume a basic continuity. According to 
tradition, the Prophet took over the Ka'ba 
and the other places in the vicinity of 
Mecca and did not radically change the 
rituals which at the time constituted the 
hajj and the ‘umra. He cleansed them of 
the idolatry which polluted them and re¬ 
stored the pristine monotheism which had 
existed when Abraham built the Ka'ba 
and summoned humankind to make hajj 
and ‘umra, but apart from that he made 
only minor and marginal alterations 
(see iianif). 

Some scholars have suggested that the 
changes involved in the identification of 
the Meccan sanctuary as the Muslim sanc¬ 
tuary were more significant. Following 
Snouck Hurgronje and Wellhausen, many 
have argued that the evidence points to a 
unification of a number of originally dis¬ 
tinct and independent holy places and ritu¬ 
als in a way that focused them on the 
Ka'ba at Mecca. According to that view, 
the hajj originally had nothing to do with 
Mecca or the Ka'ba but concerned Mount 
‘Arafa and other holy places at some dis¬ 
tance from Mecca. It was the ‘ umra which 
was originally the ritual associated with the 
Ka'ba. 

The phrasing of Q_ 2:158 with its apparent 
concern to reassure the hearers that tawaf 
of al-Safa and al-Marwa was an accept¬ 
able part of hajj or ‘umra has sometimes 
been explained by reference to that idea: it 
reflects an early stage in the process in 
which the rituals of the ‘umra came to be 
incorporated in the hajj and perhaps mir¬ 
rors the objections of those who ques¬ 
tioned the validity of that incorporation. 
(For a different approach, see Burton, 
Collection, 12, 16, 30-1.) 


A particularly difficult passage in q 2:196 
might also reflect such a development. 
Following the section, discussed above, 
which establishes rules for those “detained” 
from meeting the command to “complete 
the hajj and the ‘umra for God,” we then 
read: “and when you are in security, then 
whoever enjoys/benefits from the ‘umra 
to/for/until the hajj (man tamatta‘a bi-l- 
‘umrati ila l-hajji), then [there is incumbent 
upon him] a convenient [animal] offering 
(ma staysara mina l-hady).” 

“When you are in security” (fa-idha amin- 
tum) is understood as meaning “when the 
circumstances which detained you no lon¬ 
ger pertain.” Commentary then concerns 
itself with the knotty issue of what is 
meant by the tamattu ’ referred to in the fol¬ 
lowing phrase. In their discussions com¬ 
mentators and other traditional scholars 
also use the forms mut’a and istimta’ and 
they reflect a variety of understandings of 
what the phrase means. The relevant 
phrase in q 2:196 (man tamatta’a bi-l-’umrati 
ila l-hajji) is difficult to translate, and at¬ 
tempts to interpret it reflect ideas current 
in Islamic practice or legal theory. 

What most interpretations have in com¬ 
mon is that tamattu ‘ (or istimta’ or mut'd) 
involves a premature abandonment of the 
consecrated state on the part of the pil¬ 
grim. For example, one of the most com¬ 
mon understandings of the concept is that 
the pilgrim has begun by intending to per¬ 
form both ‘umra and hajj and has stated that 
intention when he adopted ihram. On ar¬ 
riving at Mecca before the hajj has started 
he performs an ‘umra and then leaves the 
state of ihram, thus removing restrictions 
regarding such things as toilet, dress and 
sexual activity (see sex and sexuality; 
ritual purity). He remains in this nor¬ 
mal, desacralized state until the time for 
the hajj arrives, when he once more enters 
ihram and remains in the sacralized state 
until the hajj is over. For that break in ihram 
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he is liable to the penalty of an offering or 
something in lieu of it. 

The issue is a contentious one and the 
traditions report disputes about it among 
the Companions and Successors (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). In Spite of 
this qur’anic verse which treats tamattu’ in a 
rather matter-of-fact way even though it 
does say that an offering must be made by 
anyone who takes advantage of it, and in 
spite of traditions which tell us that the 
Prophet told his Companions to avail 
themselves of mut ‘a (but one often involv¬ 
ing a different understanding of it to that 
just summarized) at the time of the 
Farewell Pilgrimage, there are reports that 
some Companions and caliphs (see 
caliph) disapproved of and even forbade 
it. The caliph ‘Umar figures prominendy 
in such reports. Nevertheless, the Sunni 
schools of law (madhhabs) all recognize the 
validity of the procedure and the Sln'ls (see 
shi'ism and the qur’an) even recommend 
it as the preferred way of performing hajj. 

A related verbal form occurs in q 4:24 
(ma stamta’tum bihi minhunna), where it 
clearly refers to the sexual enjoyment of 
women by men, and the word mut‘a is more 
widely known as the name of a form of 
temporary marriage (q.v.), where the con¬ 
tract specifies for how long the marriage 
will last (see also marriage and divorce). 
This form of marriage, as is well known, is 
generally rejected by Sunni Islam but it is 
accepted as valid by the Shl'a. In order to 
distinguish between it and the mut ’a that 
may be involved in making pilgrimage it is 
sometimes called mut’at al-nisa’ and the lat¬ 
ter mut’at al-hajj. Traditional scholarship 
and many modern scholars have insisted 
on the essential distinctness of the two 
forms of mut'a. 'Apr b. Abl Rabah is 
quoted as insisting that the mut'a connected 
with hajj is so called because it involves 
making ‘umra during the months of the hajj 
and “enjoying” or “benefiting from” the 


'umra for (or until?) the hajj; it is not so 
called, he insists, because it makes per¬ 
mitted the enjoyment of women (wa-lam 
tusamma l-mut’a min ajli annahuyuhallu bi- 
tamattu’i l-nisa). Some modern scholars, 
however, have argued that the two mut’as 
were originally closely connected, essen¬ 
tially that the premature abandonment of 
ihram in the case of mut’at al-Jwjj was in¬ 
tended to allow the pilgrim to resume nor¬ 
mal sexual activity and that the temporary 
liaisons allowed by mut’at al-nisa’-were 
associated with the making of hajj. The 
evidence and competing views have been 
extensively investigated by Arthur Gribetz. 

It may be that this qur’anic passage also 
reflects the merging in early Islamic times 
of the previously distinct rituals of hajj and 
‘umra. The preferred way of performing 
hajj and ’umra — whether both separately, 
both combined, or one of them only — is 
much discussed and variously evaluated in 
Muslim law. A few scholars have gone fur¬ 
ther and envisaged more radical discon¬ 
tinuities in the development of the Muslim 
sanctuary and the rituals associated with it. 
Some have suggested the transference not 
only of ideas but also of ritual practices 
and nomenclature from other places to 
Mecca at a time in the emergence of Islam 
considerably later than the death of the 
Prophet. The qur’anic materials are not 
inconsistent with such theories which, 
however, really depend on other evidence 
regarding the development of the sanctu¬ 
ary and the rituals associated with it in 
early Islam. 

Gerald Hawting 
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Pit 

Deep abyss. The qur’anic term hawiya, the 
“pit, abyss,” is related to the verb hawa, 
yahwi, “to fall,” and is generally understood 
as one of the names of hell (see hell and 
hellfire). It occurs once in Surat al- 
Qari'a (“The Great Calamity,” q 101), a 
text which depicts the cataclysmic events of 
the apocalypse (q.v.; q 101:1-5) and the 
weighing of humankind’s deeds on the day 
of judgment fq 101:6-11; see last judg¬ 
ment; good deeds; evil deeds; weights 
and measures; reward and punish¬ 
ment). Two parallel conditional sentences 
describe the fate of humankind as a result 
of this weighing: Whoever’s deeds weigh 
heavy will enter paradise (q.v.; q 101:6-7) 


and whoever’s deeds weigh light will enter 
hell (q 101:8-11). While the overall purport 
of the sura (q.v.) seems clear, verse 9 and 
the term hawiya in particular have puzzled 
commentators. It reads fa-ummuhu hawiya, 
which may be construed as “Then his 
mother will be hawiya (adj.)”; “Then his 
mother will be a hawiya (indefinite noun)”; 
or “Then his mother will be Hawiya (defi¬ 
nite proper noun),” alternatively “Then 
Hawiya will be his mother.” In recognition 
of the difficulty of rendering the verse 
accurately, Bell [Qur'an, ii, 674 n. 6) retains 
the term hawiya, then explains it in a foot¬ 
note. Paret describes the passage as “a 
bizarre play on words” (Paret, Kommentar, 

5 * 8 )- 

There are three main explanations of this 
verse in Islamic tradition (see Tabari, 

Tafsir, xxx, 282-3; TabarsI, Majma 1 , x, 
679-80; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf ad loc.). 
The most widely accepted is that hawiya is 
a proper noun, one of several names of 
hell, and that umm here is used metaphori¬ 
cally to mean “refuge,” as in q 5:72: wa- 
ma’wahu l-naru, “Then his refuge will be 
hell.” According to the second interpreta¬ 
tion, attributed to the Companion Abu 
Salih (see companions of the prophet), 
umm here means umm al-ra's, “the crown of 
the head,” and the verse as a whole, “The 
crown of his head will fall,” referring to 
sinners’ being pitched into hell head first. 
The third interpretation, attributed to 
Qatada (d. ca. 117/735), connects the verse 
with the idiomatic expression hawat um- 
muhu, literally, “his mother has fallen,” 
said of a man in a dire situation, some¬ 
thing like the English expression “his goose 
is cooked.” Al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) 
adds that hawat ummuhu, “May his mother 
fall!” is a curse (q.v.) wishing for a man’s 
demise. This is similar to the more com¬ 
mon curse thakalatka ummuka, “May your 
mother be bereft of you!” According to 
this interpretation, the verse would mean, 


“Then his mother will fall,” figurative for 
“Then he will perish.” 

Sprenger ( Mohammad , ii, 503) held that 
this last interpretation was the correct 
explanation of the word. Fischer (Qoran- 
Interpolation; Zu Sura 101,6) also adopts 
this view and further suggests that the sura 
originally ended with q 101:9. In his view, a 
later reader, puzzled by verse 9 and in¬ 
terpreting hawiya as referring to hell, added 
the following two verses to make this clear: 
wa-ma adraka mahiya — narun hdmiya, “But 
how should you know what that is?! A 
scorching fire.” Goldziher [Introduction, 29 
n. 37) endorses Fischer’s interpretation and 
remarks that a true, critical edition of the 
Qur’an should note such interpolations. 

C. Torrey (Three difficult passages, 466-7) 
rejects Fischer’s explanation for several 
reasons. It is unlikely, in his view, that the 
Companions or early Muslims would have 
been mystified by the Arabic usage of this 
passage, as opposed to being puzzled by its 
content or interpretation. The attention to 
rhyme and rhetorical construction 
throughout the sura (see rhetoric and 
the qur’an; language and style of the 
qur’an; form and structure of the 
qur’an), including the odd modifications 
to produce a rhyme in -iya, paralleled in 
the forms kitabiya (q 69:19, 25) and sultaniya 
(q 69:29), also in rhyme position — and, 
we may add, hisabiya, Q 69:20, 26 and 
maliya, Q 69:28 — suggests that the final 
passage is not incongruous with the rest of 
the sura (ibid., 467-68). Torrey interprets 
the phrase as an intentional pun, rather 
than an interpolation designed to explain a 
misunderstood expression, drawing both 
on the expression hawat ummuhu but at the 
same time interpreting hawiya as a name 
for hell. Torrey (Three difficult passages, 
470), holding that the most probable hy¬ 
pothesis when an odd theological term 
appears in the Qur’an is that it is a foreign, 
borrowed term, suggests that hawiya is a 


borrowing from Hebrew hdwa, “disaster” 
(Isa 47:11; Ezek 7:26; see foreign vocab¬ 
ulary; THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’An). Bell 
(Qur’an, ii, 674 n. 6) accepts Torrey’s analy¬ 
sis, minus the Hebrew connection, adding 
a note to his translation explaining the un¬ 
translated term hawiya: “i.e. childless; a 
phrase implying that the man will perish, 
or at least meet misfortune. The added 
explanation, however, takes hawiya as a 
designation for Hell.” Paret agrees with the 
first part of Torrey’s interpretation but 
considers the link with Hebrew question¬ 
able. Jeffery objects to Torrey that the bib¬ 
lical passages in question do not describe 
hellfire specifically and are therefore un¬ 
likely to have served as a basis for this text. 
On the argument that this is a very early 
passage, he considers it unlikely to be re¬ 
lated to the Jewish tradition but to the 
Christian tradition instead (see jews and 
Judaism; Christians and Christianity). 
He proposes, tentatively albeit, two 
Ethiopian words from the root combina¬ 
tion h-w-y, heway, meaning “the fiery red 
glow of the evening sky,” or hwe, meaning 
“fire, burning coal” (Jeffery, For. vocab., 
285-6). These are both unlikely because the 
Ethiopic h corresponds to the Arabic h. and 
not h. Jeffery also notes that Mainz sug¬ 
gested the Syriac hewayeh, “his life,” refer¬ 
ring to the Messiah (cf. Mainz, Review, 

300; see Jesus); this is also unlikely, for the 
same reason. 

Bellamy (Fa-ummuhu) proposes an emen¬ 
dation of Q 101:9, suggesting that it should 
read fa-ummatun hawiya, meaning, “Then a 
steep course downward” (sc. into hell shall 
be his). In other words, he understands 
hawiya here to mean “falling” or “dropping 
off precipitously.” This emendation is im¬ 
plausible for several reasons. First, it upsets 
the parallelism between the two condi¬ 
tional sentences in q ioi:6-g. Just as the 
pronoun huwa (“he”) in the apodosis of the 
first conditional sentence (verse 7) refers 


back to man (“whoever”) in the protasis 
(verse 6), so does the attached pronoun -hu 
in ummuhu (“his mother”) in the apodosis of 
the second conditional sentence (verse 9) 
refer back to man (“whoever”) in the pro¬ 
tasis (verse 8). Removing the pronoun up¬ 
sets the balance between the two. Second, 
from the perspective of form criticism, the 
emendation would render this passage odd 
in comparison with similar oracular texts 
in the Qur’an. 

The construction X *maX * wa-ma adraka 
md X: * % “X. What is X? And how do you 
know (lit. ‘what made/let you know’) what 
X is? (X is) Y” (see Sells, Sound and mean¬ 
ing, 410-3) is a standard form in the oracu¬ 
lar stylistic repertoire of pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.). The full form consists of 
(1) the mention of an obscure or ambigu¬ 
ous term, (2) a rhetorical question concern¬ 
ing that term, (3) a second, more emphatic, 
rhetorical question concerning that term, 
and (4) a definition or explanation of that 
term. Repetition of the initial term neces¬ 
sarily creates a strong rhyme and rhythmi¬ 
cal pattern. In the Qur’an, the full form 
occurs only three times (q_ 69:1-3; 82:14-9; 
101:1-3). In other passages, (2) is omitted, 
producing the pattern X * wa-ma adraka md 
X: *T(q 74:26-7; 83:7-8; 83:18-9; 86:1-2; 
90:11-2; 97:1-2; 104:4-5). In yet other pas¬ 
sages, (3) is omitted, producing the pattern 
X *maX: *Y(q 56:8, 9, 27, 41). The pas¬ 
sage under examination exhibits a reduced 
form of the md adraka construction: fa-um- 
muhu hawiya * wa-ma adraka ma-hiya * narun 
hdmiya, “And how should you know what 
that is?! A scorching fire” fcj 101:9-11). It 
differs from other instances of the md 
adraka construction in that it does not actu¬ 
ally repeat the ambiguous term (hawiya), 
substituting the pronoun hiya, “she, it,” 
instead: wa-ma adraka ma-hiya. This feature 
probably helped suggest to Fischer (Qoran- 
Interpolation) that verses 10-11 represent 
an interpolation. The use of reduced 


forms of this construction is, however, 
quite common, and the use of the pronoun 
here may be due to the presence of the 
same construction in full at the beginning 
of the sura (verses 1-3). 

This construction is characterized by 
what Sells (Sound and meaning) terms se¬ 
mantic openness: The initial term, which is 
then defined, is necessarily ambiguous. For 
this reason, Sells leaves qari’a and hawiya 
untranslated in his discussion of this sura. 
Bellamy’s emendation renders the initial 
term ummatun hawiya, “a descending path,” 
or “a steep course downward.” An indefi¬ 
nite noun modified by an adjective would 
be an anomaly with regard to this oracular 
form in the Qur’an. Most initial terms oc¬ 
curring in the md adraka construction are 
definite nouns, unmodified: al-haqqa 
(q, 69:1-3), al-tariq (q. 86:1-2), al-‘aqaba 
fe 90:12), al-qdri’a (q, 101:1-3), al-hutama 
(q, 104:4-5). Other terms are nouns without 
the definite article but nevertheless definite 
and unmodified: saqar (q, 74:26-7), sijjin 
(O, 83:7-8), ’illiyyun (q, 83:18-9). Ambiguous 
terms that consist of two words are all con¬ 
structs: ashab al-maymana (q. 56:8), ashab al- 
mash’ama (q, 56:9), ashab al-yamin (q, 56:27), 
ashab al-shimal (q, 56:41; see left hand and 
right hand), yawm al-fasl (q, 77:13-4), yawm 
al-din (q, 82:17-8), laylat al-qadr (q, 97:1-2; see 
night of power). It is unlikely that the 
ambiguous phrase presented, questioned 
and then defined would be a noun modi¬ 
fied by an adjective. Adjectives are circum¬ 
scribing, narrowing modifiers and most 
often occur in the definitions that follow 
the rhetorical question rather than in the 
ambiguous terms themselves. For example, 
sijjin and ’illiyyun are both defined as kitabun 
marqum..., “an engraved book” (q.v.; 

Q, 83:7-9, 18-20); al-tariq is defined as al- 
najmu l-thaqib, “the piercing star” (q_ 86:1-3; 
see planets and stars); al-hutama is 
defined as naru llahi l-muqada, “the kindled 
fire (q.v.) of God” (q, 104:4-6) and, here, the 


term in question (al-hawiya) is defined as 
narun ha.rn.iya , “a scorching fire” (q ioi:ii). 
The emendation is thus probably wrong: 
hawiya is not an adjective modifying the 
previous noun but a predicate; the ambigu¬ 
ous initial term is the final word hawiya 
alone. It is worth adding that several of the 
other ambiguous terms in such passages 
also have the formJa'ila (see grammar and 
the qur’an), such as al-haqqa (q 69:1-3) 
and al-qari c a; as do ambiguous terms 
occurring in oracular passages which do 
not exhibit the ma adraka construction, such 
as al-waqi’a (q 56:1), al-tamma (q 79:34) and 
al-ghashiya (q 88:1). Three other terms that 
occur in this construction and are devoid 
of the definite article all appear to be 
proper nouns. The terms saqar (q 74:26-7) 
and sijjm (q 83:8) are names for hell and 
1 illiyyun (q 83:19) is a name for heaven. The 
term hawiya is likely to be a proper noun 
referring to hell. 

It is well known that many verse-final 
words in the Qur’an are modified in form 
to fit the rhyme scheme (see rhymed 
prose; SuyuH, Itqan, ii, 214-7; Muller, 
Untersuchungen; Stewart, Saj‘) and Ibn al- 
Sa’igh al-Hanafi (d. 776/1375) cites hawiya 
as an example of this phenomenon. In his 
view, hawiya is an instance of a rare or odd 
word’s being used in place of a common 
one for the sake of rhyme (Suyuti, Itqan, ii, 
216). In my view, hawiya, literally “falling 
(fern.),” is a cognate substitute understood 
as equivalent to huwwa, mahwan, or mahwa, 
all meaning, “pit, chasm, abyss.” Many 
such cognate substitutes appear frequently 
in the Qur’an: tadlil (q 105:2) for dala .1 
(Muller, Untersuchungen, 46-50; see error; 
astray); laghiya (q 88:11) for laghw (ibid., 
24-6; see gossip); amin (q 44:51; 95:3) for 
amin (ibid., 54-59), and so on. Modifications 
for the sake of rhyme are evident in several 
verses of Surat al-Qari‘a (q ioi) itself. As 
Sells (Sound and meaning) has shown in 
detail, rhyme and rhythm are crucial fea¬ 


tures of the sura, so it is reasonable to 
suggest that such modifications occur. In 
verse 7, the active participle radiya, literally 
“approving, pleased,” appears with the 
meaning of the cognate passive participle 
mardiyya, “approved, pleasant.” The pro¬ 
noun hiya occurs as hiyah in final position 
in verse 10; the two words ma and hiyah 
are also joined here to form one rhythmic 
unit or foot: ma-hiyah. Hawiya would be 
an additional cognate substitute. More¬ 
over, the morphological pattern of 
hawiya — ja’ila — occurs frequently in such 
cognate substitutions: kashifa (q 53:58) for 
toA/^Miiller, Untersuchungen, 26-8); kadhiba 
(q 56:2) for kadhib (ibid., 20-4; see lie); bi- 
l-taghiya (q 69:5) for bi-tughyanihim (ibid., 
16-20); and al-rajifa (q 79:6) for al-rajfa 
(ibid., 30-3). A parallel example is the term 
al-hutama, also a name for hell, that occurs 
in a ma adraka construction (q 104:4-5). It 
appears to be a cognate substitute for a 
form such as al-hatima or al-hattdma and 
conveys the general meaning of “the 

The most plausible interpretation of the 
term ummuhu is that which takes umm as a 
metaphorical term for (destined, final) ref¬ 
uge or abode (see fate; destiny; freedom 
and predestination). This interpretation 
is in keeping with other passages of the 
Qur’an that state that while heaven is the 
dwelling place of those who have faith 
(q.v.) and do good works, hell is the refuge 
or final place of the evildoers (see good 
and evil). The most common term used 
in this fashion is ma’wa, “refuge,” which 
refers to the abodes of humankind in the 
afterlife: heaven in q 32:19, 53:15; 79:41 and 
hell in q 3:151, 162, 197; 4:97, 121; 5:72; 

7 :i6 ; 973,95; ! o :8; 13:18; 17:97; 24:57; 

29:25; 32:20; 45: 34; 57:15; 66:9; 79:39. 
Similar terms include mathwa, “abode,” 
which refers to hell in Q 3:151; 6:128; 16:29; 
29:68; 39:32, 60, 72; 40:76; 41:24; 47:12; 
mihad, “cradle, bed,” which can also refer 


to hell (cf. q 2:206; 3:12, 197; 7:41; 13:18; 
38:56); and ma’ab, “end, goal, place where 
one ends up,” which refers to hell in 
<4 78:22, 38:55. Torrey (Three difficult pas¬ 
sages, 469) states that the use of the term 
“contained the grimly ironical assurance 
that (the hearer’s) acquaintance with 
Hawiya would not be merely temporary; 
she would be his permanent keeper and 
guardian.” In any case, perhaps closest to 
umm in this context is mawla, “master,” used 
to refer to hell in q 57:15: “Your refuge is 
hell (al-nar); it will be your master, and 
what an evil destiny it is!” 

DevinJ. Stewart 
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Place of Abraham 

A location in Mecca (q.v.) at which 
Abraham (q.v.) is believed to have stood 
and/or prayed. The station or place of 


Abraham (maqdm Ibrahim) is cited twice in 
the Qur’an. q 2:125, “Take the station of 
Abraham as a place of prayer” (q.v.; wa- 
ttakhidhu min maqami Ibrahima musallan) and 
q 3:97, “In it [the house of God, i.e. the 
haram sanctuary in Mecca] are clear signs 
(q.v.), the station of Abraham.” Most have 
read q 2:125 as an imperative (referring 
to the Muslim community), rather than in 
the past tense wa-ttakhadhu, “and they 

Opinions vary about the area to be con¬ 
sidered as the station, whether, for exam¬ 
ple, it is all of the sacred territory of 
Mecca or, more narrowly, the haram (see 
PROFANE AND SACRED; FORBIDDEN), 

Most, however, have identified the station 
with a stone bearing the footprints of 
Abraham located within the haram a short 
distance from the Ka'ba (q.v.). Identifying 
the station with a stone, however, leaves a 
grammatical awkwardness due to the pre¬ 
position min, “from,” in q 2:125. The verse 
could be rendered “Take within the station 
of Abraham a place of prayer,” or “Take a 
part of the station of Abraham as a place 
of prayer.” 

For those who identify the station as a 
stone, there are a number of stories about 
how Abraham’s footprints came to be im¬ 
pressed on it. For some, Abraham stood on 
a stone (or a water jug) when Ishmael’s 
(q.v.) dutiful second wife once washed 
Abraham’s head. But following a more 
commonly held story, while Abraham and 
Ishmael were building the Ka'ba, 
Abraham stood on the stone in order to 
reach the upper parts of the Ka'ba walls. 
According to a third story, Abraham stood 
on the stone when he called upon human¬ 
kind to perform the pilgrimage (q.v.; 
q 22:27). A fourth version has Abraham 
praying at the stone as his qibla (q.v.), turn¬ 
ing his face to the Ka'ba door (see espe¬ 
cially Firestone, Journeys). 

A hadith (Bukhara, Sahih, 8, Salat, 32; ed. 
Krehl, i, 113; trans. Khan, i, 395) links the 


revelation of Q 2:125 to ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab who, during the Prophet’s farewell 
pilgrimage (q.v.), said, “O messenger of 
God, if only we were to take the station of 
Abraham as our place of prayer.” Shortly 
thereafter Q 2:125 was revealed (see hadith 
and the qur’an; occasions of revela¬ 
tion). Other hadlths (Bukhari, Sahih, 8, 
Salat, 30; ed. Krehl, i, 113; trans. Khan, i, 
389, 390; ii, 670) report that the Prophet 
performed the circumambulation (tawaf) 
around the Ka‘ba and offered a two -rak’a 
prayer (see bowing and prostration; 
ritual and the qur’an) behind the 
station (of Abraham) and then per¬ 
formed the traversing (say) of Safa and 
Marwa (q.v.). 

The stone identified as the station is some 
60 cm wide and 90 cm high and has been 
placed in different locations within the 
haram in the course of the centuries. For a 
time it was placed in a box on a high plat¬ 
form to keep it from being swept away in 
floods. The stone cracked in 161/778 and 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdl (r. 158-69/ 
775-85) had it repaired with gold braces. In 
256/870 the broken pieces of the stone 
were thoroughly restored (as reported in 
detail by al-Fakihi, an eyewitness [see 
Kister, A stone]; al-Fakihi noted some 
Himyar letters on the stone; see south 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC; ARABIC 
script). 

In the nineteenth century the station was 
a little building with a small dome, while 
the Saudi reconstructions of the haram in 
the mid-twentieth century have replaced 
that building with a small hexagonal glass- 
enclosed structure, within which the stone 
can be seen. (For photographs of the sta¬ 
tion as it was about one hundred years ago, 
see Nomachi and Nasr, Mecca, ig, 50, 

190-1; Wensinck andjomier, Ka'ba, plates 
ix and x; Frikha and Guellouz, Mecca, 32-3, 
44-5-) 

Robert Schick 
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Plagues 

Supernatural events inflicted upon the 
Egyptian Pharaoh (q .v.-,fir‘awri) and his 
nation and delivered by Moses (q.v.). 
Reference to the Egyptian plagues appears 
in the Qur’an approximately twenty times. 
Identification of the actual plagues them¬ 
selves appears only once (q, 7:133). 

The most detailed qur’anic accounts of 
Moses’ interaction with the Egyptian 
Pharaoh appear in Q 7:100-41 and 
Q 20:1-77. These largely resemble the 
account in the biblical book of Exodus 
(Ex 7:14-12:30), in which God sends Moses 
to free the Israelites from slavery in Egypt; 
when Pharaoh refuses to acquiesce, God 
sends down ten plagues as punishment and 
as enticement for him to relent. In the 
Qur’an, the plagues appear not as 
“plagues” but as “signs” (q.v.; aya, pi. ayat). 
The difference in nomenclature points to 
the Qur’an’s understanding of their func¬ 
tion, a function different than that in the 
Bible. In the Qur’an it seems the main 
purpose of these ayat is not to punish 
Pharaoh for refusing to free the Israelites 
(see children of Israel). Rather, these 
events are first and foremost signs attesting 
to God’s omnipotence and omnipresence, 
which Pharaoh has previously refused to 


acknowledge. In fact, the account of 
q 20:1-77 suggests that the freeing of the 
slaves is itself punishment; Pharaoh, we are 
told in q 20:43, had become exceedingly 
rebellious (see disobedience; arrogance) 
against God and so God sent Moses and 
his brother (see aaron) to him with God’s 
signs. Other qur’anic references to Moses 
and the signs mention neither the slaves 
nor their redemption at all. This omission 
indicates that the bringing of signs that 
would prove God’s power (see power and 
impotence) to Pharaoh, and not the free¬ 
ing of the slaves per se, was Moses’ main 
charge (q 7:103; 10:75; 11:96-7; 23:45; 28:4, 
32; 29:39; 40:23; 43:46; one exception to 
this appears in q 14:5). 

Because of this different understanding 
of the purpose of these events, some decid¬ 
edly non-plague events are included in the 
Islamic lists. The Qur’an, in q 17:101, puts 
the number of signs at nine but does not 
specify what they are. In q 7:133, the 
Qur’an identifies five of these, though 
without any further elaboration, as whole¬ 
sale death, locusts, lice, frogs and blood 
(cf. the ten plagues in the Bible). Qur’anic 
exegetes present various explanations of 
the remaining four. Some scholars identify 
these with four other signs mentioned in 
the Egyptian context: famine (q.v.), dearth 
of everything (q 7:130), Moses’ hand turn¬ 
ing white and his staff turning into a ser¬ 
pent (q 7:107-8; Taban, Tafsir, ix, 30-40; 

Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, iv, 357; see rod). Others 
maintain that the four are Moses’ hand, 
staff, and tongue — presumably a refer¬ 
ence to his speech impediment — and the 
sea — presumably a reference to its split¬ 
ting and allowing the Israelites to walk 
through unharmed while the Egyptians 
drowned (Taban, Tafsir, xv, 171-a). Yet oth¬ 
ers replace Moses’ tongue with generalized 
obliteration (ibid.). 

Horovitz (ku, 20) points out that Psalms 
105:25-36 and the first century c.e. Jewish 


historian Josephus (in his Antiquities, book 2, 
chapter 14) recount only nine plagues, as in 
the Qur’an, rather than Exodus’ ten. Both 
lists differ from the Qur’an’s list as well as 
from each other. 

Shari L. Lowin 
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Planets and Stars 

Celestial bodies. Not unexpectedly, refer¬ 
ences to celestial phenomena in the Qur’an 
were influenced by the contemporary 
knowledge of these phenomena in the 
Arabian peninsula. The ancient Arabs, 
prior to their contacts with Persian, Indian 
and Greek science (beginning in the 
second/eighth century), had developed 
over the centuries their own popular rather 
than “scientific” knowledge of the sky and 
celestial phenomena (see pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE qUR’-AN; SCIENCE AND 

the quR’AN). From the third/ninth century 
onward, Arabic lexicographers collected 
this astronomical information in special 
monographs, the so-called arewa’-books. 
The ancient Arabs knew the fixed stars and 
the planets, though the current words for 
“star,” kawkab and najm, were used indis¬ 
criminately and with no distinction be¬ 
tween the two. Several hundred stars 
were known by name (cf. Kunitzsch, 
Untersuchungen) and there were indigenous 
names also for the planets (cf. Eilers, 
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Planetennameri). Seasons (q.v.) and periods of 
rain and drought were connected with the 
observation of the acronychal settings and 
simultaneous heliacal risings of certain 
stars or asterisms, the so-called anwa’ (cf. 
Pellat, Anwa’), while the stars were used 
for orientation (ihtida) in the migrations 
of the Bedouins (see bedouin) by night 
(see day and night; months). But from 
all this lore only one star is mentioned 
in the Qur’an by name, al-shi l ra (see 
below, under “Defined stars”; see also 
SIRIUS). 

Vocabulary 

It is noteworthy that many words used in 
the Qur’an in connection with celestial 
phenomena later became part of the tech¬ 
nical vocabulary in Arabic-Islamic “sci¬ 
entific” astronomy. Such words are burj (pi. 
buruj), “the constellations,” or “signs,” of 
the zodiac (q 15:16; 25:61; 85:1; in q 4:78 
l ft burujin mushayyadatin], however, buruj is 
used in the sense of “towers”);fajr, “dawn” 
(q 2:187, etc.; see day, times of )-,falak, 
“sphere, orbit” (q 21:33; 36:40; cf. Hartner, 
Falak); gharaba, “to set” (i.e. Q 18:17, 86), 
and derivations ( ghurul\ “setting”: q 20:130; 
50:39; and maghrib, “place of setting, west”: 
Q 2:115, etc.); khasafa, the moon (q.v.) “is 
eclipsed” (0,75:8); kawkab (pi. kawakib), 
“star” (0 6:76, etc.); manazil, “stations,” or 
“mansions” of the moon (0 10:5; 36:39; cf. 
Kunitzsch, al-Manazil); mashriq, “east” 

(0 2:05, etc.); najm (pi. nujum), “star” 

(O 16:16, etc.; also in 0 55:6, where the pre¬ 
ferred interpretation of al-najm is “star[s]” 
rather than “plants,” or “grasses” [q.v.]; 
cf. Paret, Kommentar, 465); al-qamar, “the 
moon” (0 6:77, etc.); al-shams, “the sun” 
(q.v.; 0 2:258, etc.); shihdb (pi. shuhub), “fire” 
(O 15:18; 37:10; 72:8-9; but in context rather 
more specifically “shooting star, meteor”); 
tala 'a, “to rise” (i.e. 0 18:17, etc.) and deri¬ 
vations (tuliT, “rising”: 0 20:130; 50:39; and 
matla) “rising” of the dawn: 0 97:5; also 


matli\ “place of rising” of the dawn: 

Q 18:90); and ufuq (pi. ajaq ), “horizon” 
(Q.4 I: 53; 537; 81:23). 

Items of astronomical interest 

The order of the universe 
God has created the heavenly abode as 
“seven heavens,” samawat (q 2:29; 17:44; 
23:86; 41:12; 65:12; 78:12), which are ar¬ 
ranged in layers one above the other, 
tibaqan (q 67:3; 71:15), or in paths or 
courses, tara’iq (q 23:17; see heaven and 
sky). While, on the one hand, this strongly 
reminds one of Greek cosmology (q.v.) 
with the famous spheres superimposed 
above each other, it is, on the other hand, 
unlikely that any echo of this Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic theory had ever come to the 
knowledge of seventh-century Arabia. 
Also, the Greek system needs eight spheres 
for the sun, moon, the five planets and the 
fixed stars, whereas the Qur’an speaks of 
only seven. So the qur’anic seven heavens 
do not seem to belong to cosmology or 
astronomy, but rather to theological specu¬ 
lation and may be compared to the seven 
heavens mentioned in the “Testament of 
the XII Patriarchs” ( Lev 3) and in the 
Talmudic literature (see theology and 
the qur’an). Similarly it remains an open 
question whether the courses (tara’iq) of 
Q 23:17 really refer to the courses of the 
sun, the moon and the five planets. Very 
interesting in this connection is also 
Q 21:33: “[God created] ... and the sun 
and the moon, each of them moving in a 
sphere” (... wa-l-shamsa wa-l-qamara wa- 
kullun ftfalakinyasbahun; cf. also Q 36:40). 
This seems like an echo of Greek cosmol¬ 
ogy: each celestial body moves in its own 
sphere. But here again we hesitate to un¬ 
derstand the Qur’an’s statement in such a 
strict scientific sense. The sun, moon and 
the stars are, at his command, “made to 
serve [humans]” {musakhkharat, Q 7 : 54 ; cf. 
14:33; 16:12; 31:20; 45:13). Sun and moon 


were created as a means for calculating 
time (q.v.) by years and months ( husbanan, 

Q. 6:g6; or bi-husban, Q 55:5; cf. 10:5). ^or 
this purpose, God divided the moon’s 
course into “mansions” ( manazil Q 10:5; 
36:39) and the heavens into “constella¬ 
tions,” or, more specifically, “the zodiacal 
signs” (buruj, Q 15:16, 25:61). It remains un¬ 
determined whether the Qur’an here refers 
to the complete system of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions as developed in later 
Arabic writings or to some unspecified 
mansions only. The oldest known text 
showing the complete list of the twenty- 
eight lunar mansions is reported by c Abd 
al-Malik b. Habib on the authority of 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795-6; cf. Kunitzsch, 
‘Abd al-Malik). As far as the constellations 
are concerned, what evidence we have for 
seventh-century Arabia indicates an aware¬ 
ness of only some of the constellations of 
the — originally Babylonian — zodiac. 

The complete system of twelve constel¬ 
lations or, respectively, signs, became 
known only after contact with Greek sci¬ 
ence (cf. Hartner-Kunitzsch, Mintaka). 

Further qur’anic citations indicate that 
observation of the new moons (al-ahilla) 
was used to determine time and the date 
for pilgrimage (q.v.; Q 2:189). The stars 
served for orientation by night (ihtida) on 
land and sea (i.e. Q 6:97; 16:16; cf. also 
Q, 6:63; 27:63; see journey). Mention is 
frequendy made of a “fire” (shihab, pi. 
shuhub) in the sky, which is thrown at some 
satans trying to listen secretly to the dis¬ 
course of the angels (q 15:17-8; 37:6-10; 
67:5; 72:8-9; see angel; devil). It is quite 
probable that this “fire” in the sky 
describes shooting stars, i.e. meteors. 

Shihab later became the still current 
Arabic term for “shooting star.” The 
“myth of the shooting stars” ( Sternschnup- 
penmythus; cf. Ullmann, Neger, 73-6) became 
a favorite motif in post-classical Arabic 


Unspecified stars 

In several of the oldest suras (see chron¬ 
ology and the Qur’an), oath formulas 
(see oaths; language and style of the 
qur’an) appear — such as “By the heaven 
with its constellations” ( wa-l-samd’i dhati 
l-bunij, Q 85:1), “By the sun and its light in 
the morning” ( wa-l-shamsi wa-duhaha, 
Q9i:i), “By the moon when it is full” (wa- 
l-qamari idha ttasaqa, Q 84:18) — which are 
all easily understandable. In some cases, 
however, an oath is sworn by some star 
which remains undefined, as in “by the 
heaven and the one coming by night” 

(; wa-l-samd’i wa-l-tdriqi, Q 86:1), where the 
ambiguous phrase, “the one coming by 
night” (al-tariq), may refer to a star or, as 
some say, to the morning star, which would 
be Venus. But al-tariq is explained in q 86:3 
as “the star brightly shining” (al-najmu 
l-thaqibu), which — by analogy to Q 37:10, 
where thaqib is the epithet of shihab, a 
shooting star — may also here describe a 
shooting star or meteor. The setting of any 
star could be meant by Q 53:1: “By the star 
when it sinks” (wa-l-najmi idha hawa); 
alternatively, it could specifically refer to 
the setting of the Pleiades ( al-najm is re¬ 
ported as an Arabic name for the Pleiades; 
cf. Kunitzsch, Untersuchungen, no. 186), 
or — if hawa is interpreted as a sudden, 
quick, falling — as a meteor shooting 
down, q 56:75, “I swear by the mawaqi‘ of 
the stars” (fa-la uqsimu bi-mawaqi’i l-nujumi), 
is also ambiguous: mawaqi' could be the 
places where the stars set on the western 
horizon, or places where meteor showers 
come down. Further undefined celestial 
phenomena are the star (kawkab) seen in 
the night by Abraham (q.v.; Q 6:76; see 
Gilliot, Abraham) and the eleven stars 
(kawkab) seen by Joseph (q.v.), together with 
the sun and the moon (q 12:4; on this topic 
cf. Joseph’s dream in Gen 37:9; see also 

DREAMS AND SLEEP; VISIONS). 


Defined stars 

Only once is a star mentioned in the 
Qur’an by its old Arabic name: “Has the 
one who turned away [from God’s mes¬ 
sage] not been informed that (q 53:33) ... 
and that he is the lord of al-shi’ra?” (uia- 
annahu huwa rabbu 1-shTra, Q 53:49). Al-shi c ra 
is the star alpha Canis Maioris, Sirius, the 
brightest fixed star in the sky. The impli¬ 
cation is that Sirius was adored by some 
Arab tribes in the Age of Ignorance 
(q.v.]jdhilijya), the time before Islam (cf. 
Kunitzsch, al-Shi'ra); here it is now stressed 
that God, the creator of all beings, is also 
the lord of Sirius, so that the adoration of 
stars has come to an end (see polytheism 
and atheism; idols and images; 
creation). A clear case is also Q 81:15-6, 
where an oath is sworn by the five planets 
(i.e. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn; cf. Ibn Qutayba, Anwd\ 126, 6-8; 
Ibn Sida, Mukhassas, ix, 36,14-5; Ibn al- 
Ajdabij^Qmma, 90-4): “I swear by the 
[stars] retrograding,/travelling [and] hid¬ 
ing” (fa-la uqsimu bi-l-khmnas/al-jawdri 
l-khunnas). These three epithets refer to the 
characteristic qualities of the planets: ret- 
rogradation, their travelling (as opposed to 
the fixed stars, which always keep their 
position relative to each other; similar 
terms are sometimes found in later litera¬ 
ture: al-kawakib al-jariya, wkas, i, 580 [col. 
b, 11. 29-30]; al-nujum al-jariyat, Ullmann, 
Naturwiss., 387) and their “hiding” in the 
light of the sun when they come near it 
(cf. Ibn al-Ajdabl, Azmvna, 94,11). 

Paul Kunitzsch 
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Plant(s) see agriculture and 
vegetation 

Play see humor; laughter 


Pledge 

Something given as security for the sat¬ 
isfaction of a debt or other obligation; the 
contract incidental to such a guaranty. The 
term commonly translated as “pledge” 
appears three times in the Qur’an in three 
different forms: rahin (q 52:21), rahina 
(q 74:38) and rihan (q 2:283). Al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272), in his Jami\ reports that the 
term in Q 2:283 is also read by Ibn Kathlr 
and Ibn ‘Amr as ruhun, by ‘Asim b. Abl al- 
Najud as ruhn and by Abu ‘All al-Farisi as 
rahn (see readings of the qur’an; reci¬ 
tation OF THE Qur’an; ORTHOGRAPHY 
OF THE QUR’AN). 

Exegetes interpret the uses of “pledge” in 
Q 52:21 and Q 74:38 as being parallel. In 
his Tafsir, Abu 1-Layth al-Samarqandl 
(d. 375/985) interprets both verses to refer 
to the day of resurrection (q.v.) on which 
all souls will be pledged and weighed for 
the works of each person (see good deeds; 
evil deeds; last judgment). Ibn Kathlr 
(d. 774/1373; Tafsir, ad loc.) says the mean¬ 
ing of both verses is that a person cannot 


carry the sins of another with his good 
deeds (see sin, major and minor). 

Modern interpretations (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: early modern and con¬ 
temporary) also stress that these verses 
militate against the idea of saintly or pro¬ 
phetic intercession (q.v.; see also saint; 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOd). 

q 2:283 is the focus for exegesis about the 
legality of giving a pledge or “pawn” in the 
case of an exchange when no witness or 
writer is present to draw up a document of 
the exchange (see witnessing and testi¬ 
fying; CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES). Al- 
Qurtubl ( Jami\ ad loc.) defines a pledge as 
the legal retention of a specific object, in 
lieu of a document, until the price is paid. 
Legal theorists raise several points of dis¬ 
pute beyond this basic characterization (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’an). 

In his Ahkam on q 2:283, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 543/1148) reports that Mujahid, based 
on a literal reading of Q 2:283, is of the 
opinion that a pledge can only be used 
when an exchange is made while traveling 
(see journey). Ilkiya 1-Harrasi (d. 504/ 
1110; Ahkam al-Qur’an, ad loc.) cites a report 
that the prophet Muhammad once made a 
pledge to a Jew (see jews and Judaism) in 
Medina (q.v.), thus demonstrating that 
pledging while not traveling is permitted. 

There is also disagreement over the legal 
status of the pledge once it is in the hands 
of the party receiving it. According to 
al-Shafi‘1 (d. 204/820), the pledge is only 
in lieu of a document of contract. The 
recipients of the pledge, therefore, are not 
responsible for its upkeep; but neither are 
they allowed usufruct or confiscation of the 
pledge if the contract for which the pledge 
is made is not fulfilled by the giver of the 
pledge. The Hanafls and Malikls hold that 
the party receiving the pledge is respon¬ 
sible for its upkeep, may use and benefit 
from the pledged item, and is entitled to 
keep the pledge if the giver of the pledge 


does not fulfill the contract in the speci¬ 
fied time (see breaking trusts and 

GONTRAGTS). 

Other areas of dispute include: whether 
an item jointly owned may be pledged by 
only one of the owners or by both of them 
for different transactions; whether a debt 
(q.v.) can be pledged; to whom the pledge 
can be entrusted; the circumstances in 
which a slave or a slave’s manumission 
may be pledged (see slaves and 
slavery); and what happens when the 
person receiving the pledge dies before 
the fulfillment of the contract (see 
inheritance). See also covenant for 
“pledge” in the sense of testament, com¬ 
mitment or covenant. 

Brannon M. Wheeler 
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Poetry and Poets 

Composition in metrical and rhymed lan¬ 
guage; and those who compose such com¬ 
positions. By the time the Prophet was 
born, Arabic poetry had long been the key 
cultural register of the language. Other 
literary forms, particularly oratory and 
story telling, had important cultural roles 
but it was poetry that dominated (see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR’AN; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). It is 
uncertain when this poetry (shi‘r), which 


has no functional parallel in any of the 
other Semitic languages (see rhymed 
prose), first came into being, but it is rea¬ 
sonably clear that its original forms, rhyme 
patterns, meters and thematic conventions 
were largely fixed by the early part of the 
fifth century c.e. (the time of the earliest 
surviving pieces). There were to be devel¬ 
opments after that, but they built on the 
foundations already in place. In later times 
the overarching themes were thought to be 
panegyric, lampoon, lament, love, descrip¬ 
tion, self-glorification and aphoristic say¬ 
ings; but such broad categorizations give 
little idea of the detailed thematic richness 
we find in the surviving corpus. 

It is clear that most of this poetry is 
essentially tribal poetry; that the tribes 
were nomadic and dependent on their 
camels and, to a lesser extent, on their 
horses, sheep and goats (see camel; 
animal life); that they lived in the desert 
and semi-desert and the surrounding 
mountains (see Arabs; bedouin; nomads); 
that the tribes frequently fought each other 
(see fighting; war; expeditions and 
battles); that life was at all times per¬ 
ceived as hard and dangerous; that intra- 
tribal and intertribal relationships had led 
to a complex code of conduct both for 
men and for women (see community and 
society in the qur’an; social inter¬ 
actions); that there was an ethical code 
based on the notion of muruwwa (see 
ethics and the qur’an); but that, in con¬ 
trast, with few exceptions, religious ideas 
were relatively little developed (see 
RELIGION; SOUTH ARABIA, religion in 
pre-islamic), with the vagaries of a rarely 
benevolent fortune and the ever-present 
menace of death and, particularly, un¬ 
timely death consuming the tribesman’s 
thoughts (see fate). There was an ambiva¬ 
lent view of settlements (see city): they 
were the source of necessities not found 
in the desert and of imported luxuries 


such as wine (q.v.; see also intoxicants); 
but they were thought to be unhealthy 
places. 

There were also poets in the settlements 
themselves; for example, al-Samaw’al b. 
‘Adiya at Tayma’, ‘Adiyy b. Zayd at al- 
Hlra, and an older contemporary of the 
Prophet, Umayya b. Abi 1-Salt at al-Ta’if. 
None of the poets of the settlements, how¬ 
ever, achieved the fame and status of the 
great Bedouin poets. It was to the latter 
that the Lakhmid rulers of al-Hlra and 
their rivals the Ghassanids of southern 
Syria turned when they wanted some 
panegyric (see Byzantines; Christians 
and Christianity). By the beginning of 
the seventh century c.e. their patronage 
enabled successful poets such as Maymun 
b. Qays al-A‘sha to become itinerant trou¬ 
badours. Al-A‘sha was not the only master 
poet to be a contemporary of the Prophet. 
Others were Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma, Labld 
b. Rabf a, ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl and Durayd 
b. al-Simma. There were many more not 
of the highest rank. 

Some seventy-five years ago, Gibb (Arabic 
literature) succinctly summed up some of 
the key reasons for the success of pre- 
Islamic poetry: 

[But] its appeal lies far more in the fact 
that, in holding the mirror up to life, it pre¬ 
sented an image larger than life. The pas¬ 
sions and emotions and portrayals were 
idealized in content and expression — in 
content because it presented the Arabs to 
themselves as they would have liked to be, 
immeasurably bold and gallant and open- 
handed, and in expression because these 
ideal images were clothed in rich, sono¬ 
rous and evocative language, and given 
emotional intensity by the beating rhythms 
and ever-recurring rhyme (p. 25).... All of 
these subserved [the poet’s] main purpose, 
so to stimulate the imaginative response 
of his audience that the poem becomes a 


dialogue between them, a dialogue in 
which the audience are alert to grasp the 
hints and allusions compressed within the 
compass of his verse and to complete his 
portrait or thought for themselves (p. 26). 

Factors such as these were instrumental not 
only in ensuring the success of the poetry 
in its own time but in providing it with an 
appeal that still grips Arabic-speaking 
hearers today. 

None of this is likely to have troubled the 
Prophet greatly, but there were two aspects 
of poetry that must have been deeply dis¬ 
turbing to him. The first is that it was a 
short step from lampoon to obscenity or, 
much worse, to the uttering of curses (see 
curse). Poets’ invective was common and 
caused much ill will. The second aspect is 
more complex and more serious. From the 
beginning the Arabs had linked their poets 
with magic (q.v.) or, at least, preternatural, 
non-human forces (see devil; jinn; 
insanity). There is ample evidence that 
poets (and likewise kahins, soothsayers 
[q.v.]) were believed to have a preternatu¬ 
ral driving force, given various names: 
khalil (euphemistic “friend, companion”; 
see friends and friendship), jinn and 
even shaytan — the Greek daimon. We do 
not rely on late sources for evidence on 
this. Al-A'sha, for example, several times 
refers to his demonic alter ego by the pet 
name mishal, “the eloquent tongue.” 

It is against this background of the pre¬ 
ternatural and of magic that one should 
view what the Qur’an has to say about 
poetry and the poets. The key words found 
in the text are sha c ir, “poet” (q 21:5; 37:36; 
52:30; 69:41), shi\ “poetry” (q 36:69), 
majnun, “possessed by a jinn” (q 15:6; 26:27; 
37:36; 44:14; 51:39, 52; 52:29; 54:9; 68:2, 

51; 81:22), jinna, “possession by a jinn” 

(q 7:184; 23:25, 70; 34:8, 46) and also 
kahin, “soothsayer” (q 52:29; 69:42). Be¬ 


cause of overlapping (q 37:36, for example, 
has the phrase shair majnun), they involve 
nineteen passages, which fall into two 
kinds: (1) Those in which unbelievers are 
depicted as declaring that a prophet is a 
poet, a soothsayer, or possessed; and 
(2) those in which there is a strong denial 
of such claims. 

Most of the passages are found in suras 
thought to be early or middle Meccan, 
though there are also three from the late 
Meccan period (see chronology and the 
quR’AN). They are obviously of a polemi¬ 
cal kind, though a surprising number are 
linked to eschatological material (see 
eschatology). There is no Medinan pas¬ 
sage of this kind. The objections are nor¬ 
mally put into the mouths of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents (see opposition to 
muhammad), though in the case of majnun, 
two of the passages refer to Pharaoh (q.v.) 
and Moses (q.v.), and two to Noah (q.v.) 
and his opponents. The general picture is 
therefore that Muhammad is not alone as a 
prophet in facing such objections. The pas¬ 
sages specifically referring to shair (and 
also kahin), however, relate to Muhammad 
rather than anyone else. The objections of 
the Prophet’s opponents are vividly summed 
up in q 21:5: “No! They say, ‘Tangled 
nightmares. No! He has invented it. No! 

He is a poet. Let him bring us a sign, just 
as the ones of old were sent with signs’.” 

The slightly earlier q 52:29-31 is a par¬ 
ticularly striking passage. First, there is a 
firm denial that Muhammad is either a 
kahin or majnun. This is then countered by a 
suggestion by his anonymous opponents 
that he is a sha ir: “So give the reminder 
(q.v.). By the grace of your lord you are 
neither a soothsayer nor one possessed. Or 
they say, ‘A poet for whom we await the 
ill-doings of fate.’ Say, ‘Wait. I shall be one 
of those waiting with you’.” In addition to 
using three of the key words, the passage 


has rayb al-manun, “the ill-doings of fate,” a 
phrase that has various parallels in pre- 
Islamic poetry. 

The conclusion to be drawn from such 
passages is that there was a great deal of 
verbal sparring and polemic on both sides 
in Mecca (q.v.) and that the Prophet’s 
opponents did not hesitate to call him “a 
poet,” a “soothsayer,” “one possessed” (and 
much else that is of no direct concern 
here). This makes good sense if the words 
are being used because of their pejorative 
background. The alternative suggestion 
that Muhammad’s opponents could not 
differentiate between poetry, the utterances 
of kahins and passages from the Qur’an 
does not bear close scrutiny. 

The Qur’an also makes it clear that 
poetry is not an appropriate vehicle for the 
transmission of God’s message by the 
Prophet. Q 36:69-70 runs: “We have not 
taught him poetry. That is not proper for 
him. This is only a reminder and a recita¬ 
tion that is clear, that he might warn those 
who are alive and that the word may be 
proved true against the unbelievers.” In 
short, not only was the Prophet not pos¬ 
sessed, either as a poet or anything else; in 
addition, poetry was not suitable as the 
register of the revelation (see revelation 
and inspiration; recitation of the 
qur’an). 

These passages thus determine the posi¬ 
tion of the Prophet and the revelation 
vis-a-vis poetry but they say nothing about 
other poets. For that we must turn to the 
final section of Q 26 and in particular 
to Q 26:224, which gives the sura its 
name — “The Poets.” Verses 224-7 are 
usually thought to be Medinan (whereas 
the rest of the sura is considered to be 
middle Meccan) but there is no cogent 
reason for this view, apart from the final 


“Shall I tell you of those on whom the sa- 
tans descend? They descend on every sin¬ 
ful liar (see lie). They listen, but most of 
them are liars. And [there are] the poets, 
those who go astray (q.v.) follow them. 
Have you not seen how they wander in 
every valley, and how they say what they 
do not do? That is not the case with those 
who believe and do righteous deeds and 
remember God often and help themselves 
after they have been wronged. Those who 
do wrong will surely know by what over¬ 
turning they will be overturned” 

(ft 26:221-7). 

The passage is usually thought of as begin¬ 
ning at Q 26:224 but in view of the verses 
on shd'ir and majnun mentioned above, it 
seems likely that the reference to al- 
shayatm, “satans,” in verse 221 is a typically 
oblique introduction to verse 224. Clearly 
poets are denounced but, as the passage is 
rhetorical (see rhetoric and the 
qur’an), the strength of the comment is 
very much a matter of interpretation. The 
view that it is a severe one seems to rely to 
some extent on views formed on the pas¬ 
sages already discussed. If, however, one 
takes the view that Q 26:225-6 refer to 
the poets rather than to “those who go 
astray,” one may reasonably take the view 
that it exempts at least some poets from 
stricture. 

The possibility offered by Q 26:227 that 
some poets might be or become righteous 
fits in with the evidence of the sna, the 
biography of the Prophet (see sTra and 
the qur’an), and stories about the poets 
themselves, though there is much that can¬ 
not be taken at face value. It would appear 
that the well established, though minor, 
poet Hassan b. Thabit, of the Medinan 
tribe of Khazraj, composed poetry for 
the new community from the year 5/627 
onwards (though quite what material this 


was is now difficult to determine: at a 
conservative estimate 70% of his Drnuan is 
spurious). Also active on behalf of the 
Muslims was Bujayr b. Zuhayr b. Abi 
Sulma, who eventually persuaded his 
brother Ka'b b. Zuhayr to drop his oppo¬ 
sition to Islam. Ka'b then came to the 
Prophet, submitted and recited his eulogy 
Banat su'ad, much to the delight of Muham¬ 
mad. Bujayr is alleged to have warned 
Ka'b that at the conquest of Mecca 
Muhammad had ordered the execution of 
“some of those who had satirized and in¬ 
sulted him” (cf. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 597). 
On the other hand, the Prophet appears to 
have taken no action against other hostile 
poets. Thus ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl, who was 
implacably opposed to Islam, came on a 
deputation from the Banu ‘Amir to visit 
the Prophet in 9/630. Despite being ru¬ 
mored to be involved in a plot to kill 
Muhammad, he was allowed to leave 
Medina, though he died on the way back 
to his tribe, probably through an illness 
picked up in Medina. We may also note 
that somewhat later, when ‘Amir’s fellow 
legate, Arbad b. Qays, was killed by light¬ 
ning, Arbad’s half-brother Labld, appar¬ 
ently by then a devout Muslim, saw 
nothing wrong in composing a series of 
laments for him. 

On this basis the simple interpretation of 
<2 26:224-7, to wit that it shows some dis¬ 
approval of poets, though with a let-out 
clause in Q 26:227, seems the most reason¬ 
able. That did not stop many commenta¬ 
tors in later periods from taking a much 
dimmer view. This is not surprising as 
poets regularly got themselves into trouble 
for foul-mouthed satire or even inadver- 
tendy offending those in temporal or 
religious authority. 

Alan Jones 
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Polemic and Polemical Language 

Discussion of controversial [religious] mat¬ 
ters or allusion to them. Polemic in the 
Qur’an consists primarily of argumenta¬ 
tion directed against pagans (see poly¬ 
theism AND ATHEISM and IDOLATRY AND 

idolaters), Jews and Christians (see jews 

AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY). Yet, polemical language may 
also be employed in other contexts, for 
example when addressing erring or recal¬ 
citrant Muslims (see error; astray). 

Polemic in the sense of argumentation or 
the refutation of others’ beliefs is a promi¬ 
nent element in the Qur’an since in the 
course of his mission Muhammad encoun¬ 
tered various types of opposition and criti¬ 
cism (see opposition to muhammad). It is 
easy, however, to underestimate the extent 
to which the Qur’an contains polemical 
language since certain words or passages, if 
taken literally or at face value, would cease 
to be polemical (see next section; see 
language and style of the qur’an; 
rhetoric and the qur’an; polysemy). 
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Such an underestimation could be the con¬ 
sequence of preferring a literal reading as 
more in keeping with the solemnity and 
sacrosanct nature of scripture; neverthe¬ 
less, elements such as hyperbole and lam¬ 
pooning are undeniably present in the 
Qur’an (see literary structures of the 
qur’an; humor). 

The process of refuting others’ beliefs is 
often inseparable from the parallel process 
of defending one’s own. For religious 
groups, this activity is an important part of 
identity-formation and boundary-drawing 
to the extent that a group defines itself by 
dissociating itself from others. In relation 
to the chronology of revelation (the tra¬ 
ditional account of Muhammad’s life is 
here accepted in its broad outlines; see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’an), this pro¬ 
cess is progressive. Thus, the arguments 
against pagans mainly in the Meccan 
period might constitute common ground 
with other monotheistic faiths, whereas the 
arguments deployed against Jews and 
Christians in the Medinan period are by 
definition more distinctive, serving to re¬ 
inforce an Islamic identity over and against 
Judaism and Christianity. Among scrip¬ 
tures, the Qur’an offers a particularly good 
example of this process since it reflects the 
fluctuating relations which Muhammad 
and his followers had with the pagans, 
mainly in Mecca (q.v.), and with the Jews 
and Christians, mainly in Medina (q.v.). 
Furthermore the Qur’an appears to have 
interacted in a very direct manner with its 
environment to the extent that it reflects 
a response to questions addressed to 
Muhammad by specific individuals (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 

The nearest qur’anic equivalents to the 
word “polemic” are the third-form verbs 
derived from the roots jadala and hajja (the 
former being rather more prevalent), both 
meaning to argue or dispute (see debate 


and disputation). Argument or disputa¬ 
tion are activities usually attributed to 
Muhammad’s opponents and generally 
considered blameworthy (e.g. Q 3:20; 6:25; 
8:6); in these instances both verbs might 
best be translated as “wrangling” (but 
it should be noted thatjadal — or 
“debate” — does not necessarily have neg¬ 
ative connotations; indeed, a treatise on 
the qur’anic modes of jadal, i.e. the rhetori¬ 
cal devices employed in debating or disput¬ 
ing, was written by the Hanbalite Najm 
al-Dln al-Tufi [d. 716/1316]; cf. SuyutI, 
Itqan, iv, 60; Zarkashi, Burhan, ii, 24; 
McAuliffe, Debate with them). Disputing 
about God or his signs (q.v.) is considered 
particularly reprehensible (e.g. Q 2:139; 
13:13; 40:69; 42:35). The Qur’an says that 
every people (umma) disputed with the mes¬ 
senger (q.v.) who was sent to them (q 40:5) 
and many of the arguments which are 
reported as having taken place between 
former prophets and their peoples (see e.g. 
Q 11:84-95; see prophets and prophet- 
hood) have a bearing on Muhammad’s 
disputes with his contemporaries, whether 
they be doctrinal (e.g. relating to the one¬ 
ness of God or the final judgment; see 
last judgment) or moral (e.g. exhorting to 
honesty [q.v.] in transactions; see ethics 
AND THE qur’an; VIRTUES AND VICES, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). They are 
therefore to be considered an integral part 
of the qur’anic polemic. The polemical 
function of these passages is reinforced by 
the frequent references to the punishment, 
whether temporal or otherworldly (see 

CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT; REWARD 

and punishment), which was visited on the 
recalcitrant disputants. 

The relationship between the qur’anic 
polemic and pre-Islamic monotheistic 
polemic is of interest but rather too com¬ 
plex to be explored in any detail here (see 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC; 


PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 
John Wansbrough has sought to situate the 
qur’anic polemic, along with the polemical 
material in the sTra literature (i.e. the 
“biography of the Prophet”; see sira and 
the qur’an), within the broader Judeo- 
Christian tradition (see scripture and 
the qur’an). To this end he identified 
twelve main themes and their pre-Islamic 
antecedents: prognosis of Muhammad in 
Jewish scripture; Jewish rejection of that 
prognosis; Jewish insistence upon miracles 
(see miracle) for prophets; Jewish rejec¬ 
tion of Muhammad’s revelation (see 
revelation and inspiration); Muslim 
charge of scriptural falsification (see 
forgery); Muslim claim to supersede 
earlier dispensations (see abrogation); 
the direction of prayer (see qibla); 
Abraham (q.v.) and Jesus (q.v.) in sectarian 
soteriology (see eschatology; sal¬ 
vation; HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN); 
Solomon’s (q.v.) claim to prophethood; 
sectarian Christology; the “sons of God”; 
and the “faith [q.v.] of the fathers” 
(Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, 40-3; see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; GENERATIONS; 

Language and style 

The form and style of the Qur’an is 
integral to its import and impact (see form 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN), and 
polemic by definition seeks to have an 
impact on those whom it addresses. 
Elements of polemic are not confined to 
any particular sections of the Qur’an, and 
there is a constant interplay and overlap 
between polemic and other elements such 
as eschatology, signs controversies and nar¬ 
rative (see narratives), as has been dem¬ 
onstrated by Robinson with reference to 
the early Meccan suras (q.v.; Robinson, 
Discovering, 99-124). Polemical elements in 
the Qur’an, which are often parenthetical, 


may incorporate any one or more of the 
following: 

— exhortation (see exhortations), e.g. 

Q 2:40: “O Children of Israel (q.v.)! 
Remember my favor I bestowed upon you 
(see grace; blessing); fulfill your covenant 
(q.v.) with me and I shall fulfill my cov¬ 
enant with you, and fear (q.v.) none but 

— rebuke or criticism, e.g. Q 5:61: “When 
they come to you, they say: ‘We believe,’ 
but in fact they enter with disbelief and 
they go out the same”; 

— arguments, e.g. Q 16:103: “We know 
indeed that they say: ‘It is a man that 
teaches him.’ [But] the tongue of him they 
mischievously refer to is foreign, while this 
is a clear, Arabic tongue” (see Arabic 
language; informants); 

— challenges, e.g. Q 2:111: “They say: 

‘None shall enter paradise (q.v.) unless he 
be a Jew or a Christian;’ those are their 
vain desires. Say: ‘Produce your proof 
(q.v.) if you are telling the truth’ ” (see 
provocation); 

— refutations of accusations against 
Muhammad, e.g. Q 53:2-3: “Your com¬ 
panion has neither gone astray nor erred, 
nor does he speak out of his own desire”; 

— discrediting opponents by means of a 
critical aside or by declaring them to be 
liars (see lie), e.g. Q 37:151-2: “Behold they 
say, out of their own invention: ‘God has 
begotten children’; but they are liars!”; 

— threats or warnings of temporal or 
otherworldly punishment, e.g. Q 9:61: 
“Those who molest the Prophet will have 
a grievous chastisement”; 

— declarations of woe, e.g. Q 2:79: “Woe 
to those who write the book (q.v.) with their 
own hands and then say: ‘This is from 
Cod’”; 

— curses, e.g. Q 2:161: “Those who dis¬ 
believe and die in a state of unbelief, on 
them is God’s curse (q.v.) and the curse of 


angels (see angel) and of all humankind”; 

— satire, e.g. Q_ 7:176: “His similitude (see 
parables) is that of a dog (q.v.): if you 
attack him, he lolls out his tongue, and if 
you leave him alone, he lolls out his 
tongue. That is the similitude of those 
who reject our signs”; 

— rhetorical or hypothetical questions, e.g. 
Q, 84:20: “What is wrong with them, that 
they do not believe?”; 

— exclamations, e.g. Q, 7:10: “We have 
placed you on the earth and given you 
therein a provision for your livelihood, but 
litde do you give thanks!”; 

— emphatic denials or denunciations, e.g. 

£> 104:3-4: “He thinks his wealth (q.v.) will 
give him immortality (see eternity). By no 
means! He will certainly be thrown into 
the consuming one (see hell and 
hellfire)!”. 

The range of qur’anic terminology 
associated with polemic is too broad to be 
treated here. As far as the content of the 
polemic is concerned, this terminology 
could perhaps most usefully be analyzed in 
terms of clusters of words related to cen¬ 
tral concepts such as being astray/turned 
away (from guidance or the truth [q.v.]); 
immorality and unrighteousness; enmity 
and hostility (to God, Muhammad and/or 
the Muslims; see enemies); hypocrisy (see 
hypocrites and hypocrisy); haughtiness 
and pride (q.v.; see also arrogance); re¬ 
bellion (q.v.; see also disobedience) or 
stubbornness (see insolence and obsti¬ 
nacy); and stupidity or ignorance (q.v.). 

A striking feature of the qur’anic pole¬ 
mic, particularly in its admonitory or 
exhortatory passages, is the regular 
occurrence of paired opposites: believers 
and unbelievers, truth and falsehood, 
guidance and error, paradise and hell (e.g. 
ft 2:2-7; 47:1-3; 59:20; see PAIRS AND 
pairing). These binary oppositions serve 
to confront the listener with a stark choice, 


and generally incorporate an implicit or 
explicit warning about the consequences of 
making the wrong one. Another common 
feature is a reciprocity or parallelism be¬ 
tween the attitude of unbelievers or hypo¬ 
crites to God and his attitude to them; thus 
they seek to deceive God but in fact he 
deceives them (a 4:142); they forget him 
and so he forgets them (a 9:67); they plot 
but so does God (a 3:54; 8:30), and so on. 

Polemical passages may be directed at 
particular groups of people (see headings 
below) or at particular beliefs or forms of 
behavior. Far from being a dispassionate 
discourse on morals, the qur’anic condem¬ 
nation of a given behavior often constitutes 
an accusation that such behavior is being 
engaged in, and the emphasis falls as much 
on the perpetrators as on the behavior 
itself. This is in accordance with the 
Qur’an’s tendency to emphasize the prac¬ 
tical and the concrete rather than the 
abstract. It may, for example, describe 
those who are engaging in a particular 
form of morally reprehensible activity as 
“those in whose hearts there is a disease” 

(alladhmafiqulubihim maradun, e.g. Q, 8:49; 
see heart; illness and health), or it 
may declare or call down God’s curse 
on them, or refer to their unenviable des¬ 
tiny in the hereafter. The eschatological 
dimension shows the qur’anic concern not 
just to describe or condemn, but also to 
motivate humans to avoid or desist from 
such behavior. 

As indicated above, polemic is not neces¬ 
sarily to be taken at face value, as is clear 
from its frequent association with elements 
such as satire, encompassing features like 
hyperbole and caricature, and from its fre¬ 
quent use of metaphorical language (see 
metaphor). The Qur’an contains many 
examples of the use of irony or satire to 
ridicule opponents: those who were 
charged with the prescriptions of the 


Torah (q.v.) but failed to carry them out are 
compared to “a donkey laden with huge 
tomes” (q, 62:5); poets (see poetry and 
poets), with whom Muhammad’s oppo¬ 
nents sought to identify him, are described 
as “wandering distractedly in every valley” 
(q, 26:225); the pagans who attribute 
daughters to God prefer sons for them¬ 
selves, and are grief-stricken when they 
receive tidings of a baby girl (q 43:16-7; see 
infanticide; children; gender); those 
who are reluctant to fight have rolling eyes 
or almost swoon at the mention of battle 
(Q, 33:19; 47:20; see fighting; expeditions 
and battles; jihad); and there is prob¬ 
ably a lampooning element in the accusa¬ 
tion that, for Christians, God is not just 
one of a trinity or tritheism but “the third 
of three” (q, 5:73; see trinity). Examples 
of the use of metaphorical language in¬ 
clude the description of the unbelievers as 
deaf, dumb and blind (e.g. Q 2:18; see 
seeing and hearing; vision and blind¬ 
ness; hearing and deafness; speech), or 
as having a veil, seal or lock on their hearts 
(e.g. a 17:46; 2:7; 47:24). 

The classification of parts of the Qur’an 
as polemical may require identifying those 
passages where particular terms are not 
intended as a straightforward objective 
description. For example, the term ‘aduw, 
“enemy,” would not be considered polemi¬ 
cal when used to describe a military op¬ 
ponent, but becomes so when the situation 
is rather more ambiguous, or when the 
foremost aim is condemnation, as where 
particular persons are branded as, for in¬ 
stance, “enemies of God” (e.g. Q_ 41:28; cf. 
58:19, the “party of Satan”; see devil; 
parties and factions). If one applies the 
same principle to a central religious con¬ 
cept such as “polytheism/polytheist” 

(shirk/mushrik), it becomes apparent that an 
analysis of polemic in the Qur’an could 
have considerable significance for the 


interpretation of particular terms or 
concepts. 

Polemic against polytheists, unbelievers and 

hypocrites 

The terms “polytheist” and “unbeliever” 
correspond closely to the qur’anic terms 
mushrik and kafir (the latter term also in¬ 
corporating the sense of ingratitude, i.e. in 
the face of God’s favors; see gratitude 
and ingratitude). These terms and their 
cognates, however, sometimes appear to be 
used interchangeably (e.g. Q, 6:1; 40:12), and 
on occasion both terms have a more com¬ 
prehensive semantic application. For 
example, both are at times applied to 
Christians or Jews (see next section). In 
these cases, as in subsequent Muslim 
tradition, the accusation of “polytheism” 
(shirk) or “unbelief” (kufr), is directed at 
self-professed monotheists, the point being 
not that they are literally to be equated 
with outright idolators or polytheists but 
that certain aspects of their belief or prac¬ 
tice are seen as compromising the divine 
oneness. Kufr is sometimes closely associ¬ 
ated with various types of reprehensible 
behavior, in fact certain types of behavior 
may be taken as an indication that the per¬ 
petrator is an unbeliever; Izutsu ( Ethical 
terms, 113-67) has shown how central this 
concept is, and how closely related to 
almost all other negative ethical values or 
qualities. It is therefore inappropriate to try 
to define these terms too narrowly or pre¬ 
cisely; an a priori assumption of absolute 
precision or consistency in qur’anic usage 
would lead to difficulties and apparent 
contradictions. 

For obvious reasons, it is mainly in the 
Meccan portions of the Qur’an that the 
objections raised by Muhammad’s pagan 
opponents are reported and refuted. The 
major themes in the qur’anic argumenta¬ 
tion at this stage are: the insistence on the 
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oneness of God and the corresponding 
denial of any associates; the affirmation of 
the last day (see apocalypse), bodily resur¬ 
rection (q.v.) and the final judgment; and 
the denial of various accusations made 
against Muhammad. 

Some of the arguments employed are 
fairly simple. For example, in the face of 
the pagans’ denial of bodily resurrection, 
the Qur’an frequendy argues that if God 
were able to create them in the first in¬ 
stance, then he is capable of bringing them 
back to fife for the purpose of judgment 
(q.v.; e.g. q 6:94-5; T 7 : 5 T ; see creation; 
death and the dead). In support of the 
oneness of God, the Qur’an asserts, “if 
there were in them [i.e. the heavens and 
the earth] deities other than God, both 
would have been ruined” (a 21:22). Other 
cases provide examples of fairly extended 
or multifaceted arguments. For example, in 
the face of demands for a miracle on the 
part of Muhammad’s detractors, several 
arguments are employed in defense of 
Muhammad’s alleged failure to produce 
one. In the Qur’an, God declines to 
appease the critics by effecting miracles for 
various reasons: because they still would 
not believe (e.g. q 6:109); in order to 
emphasize Muhammad’s human, non¬ 
divine status (q 17:90-3; see impecca¬ 
bility); and because the Qur’an should be 
sufficient for them (q 29:50-1). Muslims 
have traditionally linked this theme with 
the phenomenon of the “challenge” con¬ 
tained in several qur’anic passages (e.g. 

Q 2:23-4; 10:38), which call on Muham¬ 
mad’s critics to produce something 
comparable to the Qur’an. Muslims 
understood this as implying that the 
Qur’an itself constituted Muhammad’s 
miracle, as later elaborated in the doctrine 
of qur’anic inimitability (q.v.; i c jaz). 

The Qur’an reserves some of its harshest 
strictures for unbelievers and polytheists, 


especially the latter. For example, shirk is 
described in the Qur’an as the only sin 
which cannot be forgiven (q 4:48, 116; see 
forgiveness; sin, major and minor) and 
the mushrikun are described as “unclean,” 
and are therefore prohibited from entering 
the sacred mosque (q.v.) in Mecca (q 9:28). 
Unlike Jews and Christians, unbelievers 
and polytheists appear to have no redeem¬ 
ing features. Frequently, God’s curse is pro¬ 
nounced on them and/or allusion is made 
to their destination in hell (e.g. q 33:64). 

The term munafiqun, “hypocrites,” is al¬ 
most exclusively Medinan and over time is 
increasingly used to denote a specific 
group of people. At Medina these people 
come to be numbered among Muham¬ 
mad’s staunchest opponents, along with 
unbelievers and polytheists; indeed, they 
are sometimes explicitly paired with one of 
these categories (e.g. q 4:140; 48:6), or with 
“those in whose hearts there is a disease” 

(q 8:49; 33:12, 60). As with unbelievers, 
their destiny in hell is frequently pro¬ 
claimed (e.g. q 4:138; 66:9). The terms 
nijaq and ri’a ’are both used to denote the 
abstract quality of hypocrisy, but by and 
large the main function of the term 
munajiqun appears to be to serve as a con¬ 
demnatory label to draw attention to a 
group of people in Medina who are 
opportunistic and therefore fickle in their 
support of the Muslims. The Qur’an is, in 
effect, warning the Muslims of this as well 
as warning the hypocrites of the conse¬ 
quences of their actions; actual hypocrisy 
and dissembling is only one of several rep¬ 
rehensible forms of behavior for which 
they are criticized in the Qur’an. 

Polemic against Jews and Christians 
In the Medinan period the Qur’an increas¬ 
ingly recognizes the followers of Judaism 
and Christianity as communities in their 
own right (see religious pluralism and 


the qur’an; religion; community and 
society in the qur’an). This is not the 
place to speculate on precisely which 
groups of Christians and Jews (although in 
the case of the latter the picture is some¬ 
what clearer) may have been present in 
the Arabian peninsula in Muhammad’s 
time (see south Arabia, religion in 
PRE-ISLAMIC; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND 
the qur’an); but the Qur’an does appear 
at times to have been addressing particular, 
possibly heretical, groups of Jews or 
Christians (e.g. Q 9:30 attributes to Jews the 
belief that ‘Uzayr/Ezra [q.v.] is the son of 
God, a belief to which no Jewish or other 
extra-qur’anic attestation has been found), 
and at others to reflect the beliefs of par¬ 
ticular groups (e.g. the Nestorian emphasis 
on Jesus’ humanity or the Docetists’ denial 
that he was really crucified). Attempts 
to demonstrate any direct influence of 
specific groups, however, remain highly 
speculative. 

The qur’anic material relating to Judaism 
and Christianity or Jews and Christians is 
not all polemical, and indeed there are 
some verses that could be described as con¬ 
ciliatory; but a sizeable proportion of it, 
probably the majority, is. Certain criticisms 
are directed at both Jews and Christians, 
sometimes under the rubric People of the 
Book (q.v.; ahl al-kitab or alladhma utu 
l-kitab), a category which denotes primarily 
but not exclusively Jews and Christians, 
while others are directed at one to the 
exclusion of the other. References to the 
People of the Book generally consist of 
exhortations (e.g. Q 4:171; 5:15), didactic 
questions (e.g. Q 3:98, 99), or criticisms of 
their behavior (e.g. Q 3:19, 69). Although 
some verses appear to distinguish between 
good and bad People of the Book (e.g. 

Q 3:75, no), the prevailing opinion appears 
to be that most of them are unrighteous 
(e.g. Q 5:59; see good and evil; justice 
and injustice). Yet other verses speak of 


“those who disbelieve from among the 
People of the Book” (e.g. Q 2:105; 59:2; 
98:1), showing that the categories of kafirun 
and People of the Book are not mutually 
exclusive. There is some ambiguity con¬ 
cerning the question of whether conver¬ 
sion to Islam is expected or demanded of 
the People of the Book. Their respective 
scriptures and faiths are at least implicitly 
affirmed (e.g. Q 5:44, 46-7; 10:94), but at 
times there seems to be an expectation that 
People of the Book should believe in the 
Qur’an, and verses expressing a desire for 
this vary from the wistful (e.g. Q 3:110) to 
the threatening (e.g. Q 4:47). This ambigu¬ 
ity, and the use of terms such as kufr and 
shirk in connection with Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, has given rise to disagreement 
among Muslim interpreters as to whether, 
in fact, Jews and Christians who remain in 
their respective faiths can attain salvation, 
despite the apparent confirmation of this 
in q 2:62 and Q 5:69. Criticisms which are 
directed at both Jews and Christians, al¬ 
though not necessarily to the same degree, 
include distorting, forgetting, misinterpret¬ 
ing or suppressing parts of their scriptures 
(e-g- fi 2:75. iot ; 5 :i 5> 4B see Revision and 
alteration); desiring to lead Muslims 
astray (e.g. Q 2:109; 3:100); failing to believe 
in Muhammad’s message (e.g. Q 3:70; 5:81); 
being religiously complacent or exclusivist 
(e.g. Q 2:80; 5:18); being divided amongst 
themselves (e.g. Q 5:14; 98:4); elevating 
their religious leaders to quasi-divine status 
(e.g. Q 9:31; see lord); and fading to fol¬ 
low their own religious teachings properly 
(e-g Q,5 : 47). 

In general, the qur’anic polemic against 
Jews is harsher in tone and more ad homi- 
nem than that against Christians. The most 
sustained passage on the Children of Israel 
(1 banu Isra’Tl, the most common designation 
of the Jews) takes up about half of the 
longest sura in the Qur’an (beginning from 
Q 2:40). Commencing with exhortation, 


the passage becomes increasingly condem¬ 
natory, recalling the Jews’ past (and by 
implication present) stubbornness, dis¬ 
obedience and ingratitude. Just as stories 
of the former prophets and their oppo¬ 
nents (see punishment stories) are clearly 
targeting Muhammad’s contemporaries in 
their criticisms of those opponents, so this 
passage dissolves the distance between 
past and present by directly associating 
Muhammad’s Jewish contemporaries with 
the misdeeds of Jews almost two millennia 
previously. Thus, in a passage generally 
believed to refer to an event recorded in 
Deuteronomy 21:1-9 and Numbers 19:1-10, 
the Qur’an declares: “Remember when 
you killed a man and fell into dispute 
among yourselves about it.... Thenceforth 
were your hearts hardened: they became 
like rocks or even harder” (q 2:72-4; see 
McAuliffe, Assessing). In one of the more 
strongly worded passages concerning Jews 
it is stated that “those of the Children of 
Israel who disbelieved were cursed... evil 
indeed were the deeds which they com¬ 
mitted. .. God’s wrath is on them, and in 
torment will they abide forever,” and it is 
concluded that Jews, along with polythe¬ 
ists, are “strongest in enmity to the believ¬ 
ers” (a 5:78-82), 

Arguments directed at Christians often 
concern religious doctrine. The Qur’an 
appears to refute the Trinity (e.g. a 5:73, 
although strictly speaking the verses in 
question refute tritheism); the divine son- 
ship of Jesus (e.g. a 4:171); the divinity of 
Jesus (e.g. a 5:17); and the crucifixion (q.v.; 
a 4:157-8). Some of these doctrines are 
declared tantamount to kufr or shirk (e.g. 
a 4:171; 5:17, 72-3), thus blurring the dis¬ 
tinction between Christians and 
polytheists/unbelievers in much the same 
way that the distinction between People of 
the Book and unbelievers is blurred in the 
verses cited above. 

Even more than in the case of polemic 


against unbelievers, it is important to 
observe the chronology of revelation when 
assessing passages relating to Jews and 
Christians. An example of this is the 
apparent denial of the crucifixion, often 
cited in Muslim-Christian polemic but in 
fact revealed in the early Medinan period 
when Jews, not Christians, were considered 
to be the main opponents of the Muslims. 
This denial is therefore to be understood 
primarily as a reproach to the Jews and a 
refutation of their claim to have killed 
Jesus. A few (e.g. Ayoub, Islamic Chris- 
tology, 116-7; Zaehner, Sundry times, 212) 
conclude that this leaves open the possibil¬ 
ity of interpreting the verse as affirming 
the role of God, while denying that of the 
Jews, in bringing the crucifixion to pass. 

The fact that the Qur’an contains con¬ 
ciliatory as well as polemical material 
relating to Jews and Christians raises the 
hermeneutical question of the relationship 
between the two types of passages. In view 
of the fact that the chronological progres¬ 
sion in the Qur’an is generally in the direc¬ 
tion of greater hostility towards and 
criticism of these groups, many of the 
classical scholars (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval) took 
the later, more confrontational verses as 
abrogating the earlier, more conciliatory 
ones (e.g. Q 9:29, among other verses, was 
generally taken to abrogate Q 2:256; see 
verses). Furthermore, the dividing line 
between good and bad People of the Book 
was generally taken to coincide with the 
dividing line between those who either 
accept Islam or would do so if they were to 
hear about it and those who do not or 
would not. In the modern period (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 
and contemporary), exegetes tend to 
place rather less emphasis on abrogation, 
so other approaches emerge. Those who 
continue to hold an overwhelmingly nega¬ 
tive view of Christians and Christianity 


may distinguish between an ideal, meta- 
Christianity posited in the Qur'an and the 
actual Christianity with which Muhammad 
and other Muslims down to the present 
have come into contact (see McAuliffe, 
Qur’anic). Modernists (e.g. Ayoub, Nearest 
in amity, 162) prefer to take the more 
positive verses (e.g. ft 2:256) as of universal 
application while interpreting the negative 
verses as having limited and temporary 
application, for example in conditions of 
warfare (see war) or hostility between 
Muslims and others. 

Because of its ongoing relevance 
throughout history, polemic against Jews 
and Christians raises another hermeneuti¬ 
cal question, namely that of how far or in 
what respects the qur’anic material applies 
to a changed environment. If individual 
qur’anic verses respond to the particular 
beliefs of Muhammad’s Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian contacts, as appears to be the case in 
at least some instances, then the question 
arises as to how far it is appropriate to 
apply those verses to later Jewish or 
Christian groups. Some have suggested 
that the Qur’an refutes heretical Christian 
beliefs (e.g. tritheism, adoptionism, the 
physical generation of the Son) rather than 
the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, etc. In practice, however, the 
vast majority of Muslim commentators 
have assumed that the Qur’an does refute 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Christian doctrine of divine sonship, 
especially as these are understood to con¬ 
tradict the central Islamic tenet of the one¬ 
ness of God. 

Post-qur’anic polemic 

The Qur’an has had an immeasurable 
impact on subsequent Islamic literature 
(see LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN). It 
would be impossible to quantify the sty¬ 
listic influence of the polemical material in 
the Qur’an but it is safe to assume that it 


has been extensive; Muslim polemical 
writings often echo or reproduce qur’anic 
vocabulary and phrases. This section will 
be confined to religious polemic, where 
the qur’anic influence has been most in 
evidence. 

Heresiographical and other types of work 
incorporate various accusations against 
those outside the Jewish and Christian tra¬ 
ditions, for example charges of atheism 
(ilhad), heresy (q.v.)/Manicheanism (zan- 
daqa) or materialism (dahriyya). It is 
Christians who, however, have been the 
target of the bulk of Muslim polemical 
literature. This is in part because of the 
shared border with Christendom and the 
resulting fact that the Muslims’ most sig¬ 
nificant military opponents were generally 
Christians, right down to the modern 
period. Christians also formed the most 
numerically significant communities under 
Muslim rule, in the case of many of the 
central Islamic lands evolving from a 
majority to a minority over the course of a 
few centuries. In addition, from the earliest 
period it was often Christians, such as John 
of Damascus (d. ca. 132/749), who initiated 
religious debates, thereby prompting a 
response from Muslims. Many refutations 
of Christianity were composed, often un¬ 
der the rubric al-radd 'ala. l-nasara. There 
was also a lesser amount of anti-Jewish 
polemic, and some overlap between the 
two in that biblical criticism, insofar as it 
pertained to the Hebrew Bible or the Old 
Testament, could be directed equally at 
both communities. 

The Muslim polemic, although not de¬ 
void of ad hominem and, from about the 
ninth century, rational and philosophical 
arguments based on Greek (especially 
Aristotelian) philosophical categories (see 
philosophy and the qur'an), was heavily 
dependent on the Qur’an, a dependence 
which accounts for a high degree of con¬ 
sistency in this literature. Thus the main 
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areas of criticism were scriptural integrity 
and the related accusation of suppressing 
predictions of Muhammad and conveying 
false doctrine, and the overriding claim 
was that of abrogation (generally in the 
sense of Islam abrogating or superseding 
previous religions, but also applied inter¬ 
nally to the biblical text). There was, how¬ 
ever, also some knowledge and criticism of 
empirical Christianity, i.e. the actual prac¬ 
tices of various Christian groups and the 
doctrinal and other differences between 
them. The polemic is not to be found in 
any one genre; aside from polemical works 
proper, treatments of other religions can 
be found in Qur'an and hadith commen¬ 
taries (see hadith and the qur’an), theo¬ 
logical treatises (see theology and the 
qur’an), works of jiqh (jurisprudence; see 
law and the qur’an), heresiography, his¬ 
torical and geographical compendiums (see 
geography and the qur’an), belles 
lettres, and poetry. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of those 
who undertook systematic refutations of 
Christianity were theologians. Among 
them, Mu'tazills (q.v.) were especially 
prominent (e.g. Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq, d. ca. 
246/860, al-Jahiz, d. 255/869 and ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, d. 415/1025), and instrumental in 
introducing more sophisticated, philosoph¬ 
ically based arguments. Unfortunately ear¬ 
lier works by some of the founding figures 
of Mu'tazilism have not survived, for these 
might have given a clearer picture of the 
influence of Muslim-Christian controver¬ 
sies on the development of Islamic theol¬ 
ogy. What is clear is that certain Christian 
doctrines had a bearing on internal Mus¬ 
lim disputes. There was, for example, a 
parallel between the Christian concept of 
the Logos and the Muslim doctrine of the 
uncreated Qur’an (see createdness of 
the qur’an), and between the hypostases 
of the Trinity and the question of the 
independent existence of the attributes of 


God (see god and his attributes). While 
Mu'tazili tenets had the effect of distanc¬ 
ing Islam from those Christian doctrines, 
the mainstream Ash'arf theology, which 
was formed in reaction to the Mu'tazila, 
considerably narrowed this distance. 

One of the most significant figures for 
both the anti-Christian and anti-Jewish 
polemic is the Andalusian Zahiri theolo¬ 
gian Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), whose major 
work, Kitab al-Fisalfil-milal wa-l-ahwa’ wa- 
l-nihal, has continued to be influential 
down to the present. This work is notable 
for being the first Muslim source to incor¬ 
porate a thorough, systematic treatment of 
the biblical text. His relatively detailed 
knowledge of the text (although it is likely 
that he relied on secondary sources to 
some extent) enabled him to fist alleged 
contradictions, absurdities, errors, lewd¬ 
ness, and anthropomorphisms (see 
anthropomorphism) in the Bible. He 
argued strongly for the view that tahrif 
(scriptural corruption; see corruption) 
entailed extensive textual alteration, and 
not just misinterpretation as some other 
scholars had held. Like others before him, 
however (notably ‘All b. Rabban al-Tabari; 
d. ca. 241/855?), in his Kitab al-Dvn wa-l- 
dawla, he claimed to be able to identify 
biblical predictions of Muhammad in the 
extant text. Despite his considerable 
knowledge of both the biblical text and 
Islamic sciences (see traditional 
disciplines of qur’anic study) Ibn 
Hazm lacked philosophical sophistication 
and, not surprisingly for a Zahiri, had an 
extremely literalistic approach to scripture. 
With few exceptions, the writings of later 
polemicists such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/ 
1328) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/ 
I 35°) were largely derivative, often relying 
heavily on Ibn Hazm. 

The Muslim anti-Christian polemic was 
mainly intended for a Muslim audience 
and (as with the Christian anti-Muslim 
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polemic) was unlikely to convince the 
opponent because it relied on internal (i.e. 
Islamic) categories, in particular the doc¬ 
trine of tahnf which presupposed a differ¬ 
ent understanding of revelation from the 
Christian one. This is seen most clearly in 
the qur’anic assumption that God revealed 
the gospel (q.v.; injtl) to Jesus in the same 
way that he revealed the Qur’an to 
Muhammad, which posits an Aramaic gos¬ 
pel consisting purely of God’s own words. 

Contemporary Muslim polemic tends to 
draw more on sources external to the 
Qur’an, in particular higher biblical criti¬ 
cism which can be used to demonstrate 
that the Bible is not “revealed” in the sense 
that Muslims generally understand revela¬ 
tion, i.e. the verbatim word of God (q.v.) 
preserved without any alterations. Two 
works which have been particularly influ¬ 
ential in the modern period are Rahmat 
Allah Kayranawi’s Izhar ul-haqq, which 
emerged from the nineteenth-century 
Indian Christian-Muslim public debates 
(munazarat), and the twentieth-century 
Egyptian scholar Muhammad Abu Zahra’s 
Muhadaratfi l-nasraniyya. Despite benefiting 
from higher criticism, however, the mod¬ 
ern polemic is not demonstrably superior 
to the classical works and indeed often 
shows an inferior knowledge of empirical 
Christianity. See also apologetics. 

Kate Zebiri 
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Politics and the Qur'an 

This article will discuss the use of the 
Qur’an to justify or contest rule. Three 
areas will be considered: (1) quasi-political 
themes in the Qur’an; (2) the politicization 
of the Qur’an in early Islam; and (3) the 
possibility and limitations of human rule 
alongside or in addition to the Qur’an as 
divine communication. 

Some preliminaries: As an institution 
governing a territory, administering its 
peoples and resources and legislating a 
socio-political order, the state as organ of 
rule came into being in early Islam not 
from qur’anic directive but from the 
experience and consensus of the first 
Muslims (see community and society in 
the qur’an; law and the qur’an). 
Strong emphasis is given in the Qur’an to 
obedience (q.v.) to God and the messenger 
(q.v.) of God (and, at one place, to those in 
power, m/m l-amr [q 4:59], a heavily ex¬ 
ploited phrase which early exegetes 
understood as those with knowledge and 
intelligence, not political authority, e.g. 
Mujahid, Tqfsir, i, 163; see knowledge 
and learning; scholar; intellect). 
The Qur’an makes enough mention of 
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struggle between the followers of 
Muhammad and his opponents (see 
opposition to muhammad) to suggest that 
politics was at play in the first attempts to 
announce its message. Moreover, the 
Prophet was awarded authority (q.v.) in the 
form of an oath of allegiance (bay a, e.g. 
q 48:10,18; see oaths; contracts and 
alliances), in which his followers prom¬ 
ised to fight for the cause of God (see path 
or way; expeditions and battles) until 
death ( bay ‘at al-ridwdn; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, iii, 
236) and early writers of history, such as 
Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845; Tabaqdt ), do depict 
the Prophet as a regional hegemon, receiv¬ 
ing delegations and tribute in exchange for 
protection (see clients and clientage; 
sira and the qur’an; history and the 
qur’an). 

Those who succeeded Muhammad as 
leaders of the Muslim community worked 
to consolidate and expand the domain of 
Islam, e.g. Abu Bakr (r. 11-13/632-4) in the 
wars of apostasy (q.v.) and ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44) in the conquest 
of Byzantine and Sasanian lands. It was 
conquest (q.v.) that led to the formation of 
a state ruled by a caliph (q.v.) and local 
governors and administered by magistrates 
and functionaries (judges and secretaries). 
None of this, however, can be said to bear 
a clear connection to qur’anic inspiration 
(see revelation and inspiration) or even 
a loose one in the manner in which the 
Israelite monarchy was viewed through the 
words of Deuteronomy 16:18-18:22. The 
interest of theological literature in the 
leadership of the Muslim community was 
limited to sectarian debate ( kalam or ‘ilm 
al-jiraq; see Madelung, Imama; see 
theology and the qur’an; imam; 
kharajIs; shi‘ism and the qur’an); and 
the collections of prophetic reports ( hadith; 
see hadith and the qur’an) and law 
(jiqh), while speaking to the moral param¬ 
eters of Islamic rule (e.g. Bukhan, Sahlh, 


Kitab al-Ahkam; Muslim, Sahih, Kitab al- 
Imara), say nothing about the concept or 
details of political organization. The for¬ 
mulation of a theory connecting rule and 
religion was left to a genre of literature of 
Greek and Persian provenance known as 
“mirrors-for-princes,” i.e. advice literature, 
in which it was argued that salvation (q.v.) 
in the next world was contingent upon 
socio-political prosperity in this one, 
mainly for two reasons. First, socio¬ 
political chaos was not conducive to per¬ 
forming the religious obligations by which 
one attained salvation and, secondly, the 
revealed law — the commands and pro¬ 
hibitions of God that define the Muslim 
community — could only be enforced by 
well-established rule, including various 
organs of governance and bureaus of 
administration. It was al-Mawardl (d. 450/ 
1058), above all, who articulated this vision 
of Islamic rule, both its theory and form of 
governance, in Tashil al-naiar wa-ta’jil al- 
lafar (“Raising awareness and hastening 
victory”) and al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya (“The 
laws of Islamic governance”), respectively. 
It should be mentioned, however, that 
such connections between governance 
(siyasa) and revelation (shari'a) were never 
above suspicion, playing a role in Sunni- 
Shi'i debate (see Heck, Construction, 
ch. 4). 

Quasi-political themes in the Qur’an 
There is no agreement that the Qur’an 
even has a political message. For 
Qamaruddin Khan (Political concepts) the 
qur’anic message is not political but moral 
(see ethics and the Qur’an), a summons 
to submit to the one God and a life of faith 
(q.v.). He claims that the Qur'an in no way 
sanctions one political form (i.e. monarchy, 
theocracy, democracy, etc.) and that those 
who derive a political message from the 
Qur'an exploit its verses out of context 
for their own goals. In contrast, for 


Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwaza the Qur’an 
speaks to all aspects of human life, includ¬ 
ing the state and its financial, judicial, 
military and missionary tasks (see 
invitation) — a specifically qur’anic 
political program implied, as he sees it, in 
the reference of q 57:25 to the book (q.v.) 
and iron, i.e. divine justice and the coercive 
force needed to ensure public order 
(Darwaza, al-Dustiir al-qur’am, 50 f.; cf. 
Muqatil, Tafsir, v, 4, 245, who associates 
iron with warfare; and al-‘Amiri, Flam, 152, 
who characterizes both prophecy and 
human rule as divine endowment [mawhiba 
samawiyya]; see war; justice and injus¬ 
tice; PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOd). To 
that end, he adduces a number of verses 
(q.v.) purported to have called for political 
leadership after the death of the Prophet 
(Darwaza, al-Dustur al-qur’am, 56 f.) and 
marshals forth in the body of the work an 
array of verses on the basis of which he 
constructs a qur’anic vision of political 
organization. 

Despite the range of opinion about its 
political content, the Qur’an is clear about 
the connection between socio-political 
prosperity and obedience to the message of 
God as conveyed by his messengers. Denial 
of the divine message leads to destruction 
at the hands of God (e.g. q 25:37; see 
punishment stories). This is the way of 
God (sunnat Allah, q 40:85), to bring to 
naught those who sow corruption (q.v.) on 
earth (e.g. q 28:4, 43). By underscoring the 
demise of former nations (umam khaliya) 
that failed to heed God’s messengers (e.g. 
q 40:21-2, 82; see generations; warning; 
geography), the Qur’an signals rhetori¬ 
cally (see RHETORIC AND THE qUR’AN) to itS 
audience the consequence they will suffer 
if they fail to respond gratefully to the 
prophet Muhammad (see gratitude and 
ingratitude). The prophetic mission is 
God’s claim upon a people to live in grati¬ 
tude and faithfulness, making it a matter of 
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survival to comply with prophecy once 
announced (a 28:58-9). It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the example of former 
nations has considerably influenced 
Muslim political consciousness through the 
centuries (e.g. Mawardl, A ’lam, 65: wa-qasas 
man ghabara min al-umam wa'if), ensuring 
religion a central place in formulations of 
political prosperity (e.g. Juwaynl, Ghiyath 
al-umam ). 

The terms traditionally used for political 
governance (siyasa) and political order 
(nizam) are absent from the Qur'an but all 
things in heaven and earth are subject to 
God’s administering command (q 32:5, 
yudabbiru l-amra mina l-sama’i ila l-ardi; cf. 
q 10:3, 31; 13:2; see power and impo¬ 
tence; cosmology). Responsibility for 
living in conformity to God’s administra¬ 
tion (tadbir, equated with governance 
[siyasa] in classical Islamic political 
thought) has been divinely entrusted to 
humankind, signified in the idea of 
khalifa — e.g. q 6:165 and q 10:14, verses 
which indicate that this idea, whether 
understood as successor to former nations 
or delegate of God on earth, implies a test 
of fidelity to the will of God (for the dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of this term by the 
early exegetes, see al-Qadi, Khalifa; for its 
political appropriation by Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid rulers, see Crone and Hinds, 
Caliph, and al-Qadi, Foundation; for an 
historical overview of the institution of the 
caliphate, see Sourdel et al., Khalifa). 

This responsibility, now on Muslim shoul¬ 
ders, was foreshadowed in (1) God’s plan 
for Adam to be caliph on earth (q 2:30; see 
adam and eve) and (2) the divine trust 
(al-amana) accepted by humankind prior to 
creation (q.v.; q 33:7a, its rejection by the 
rest of the created order making it the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of human beings) in recogni¬ 
tion of God as their sovereign lord (q.v.; 
q 7:172). Since, however, humankind was 
destined to be subject to Satan’s tempta¬ 


tions (see devil; fall of man), there 
was need for warning and guidance 
(see astray; error; freedom and 
predestination): Prophecy thus stands at 
the heart of the proper ordering of human 
affairs, serving to orient humankind not 
only to its final destiny in the next world 
(see eschatology; reward and punish¬ 
ment) but to prosperity in this one, as 
summarized by Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767; Tafsir, ii, 42): “When God 
sends a prophet to humankind and they 
obey him, the land and its people prosper 
(salahati l-ard wa-ahluha). Disobedience 
[results in] the corruption of sustenance 
(q .v.;fasdd al-ma'isha) and the destruction of 
the land’s people.” A moral society is, after 
all, a blessing from God (q 3:104): “That 
there be [made] of you a nation that calls 
for the good, commanding the right and 
forbidding the wrong. Those are the ones 
who thrive (al-muflihun; see virtues and 
vices, commanding and forbidding).” 

This is not to imply that prophets are to 
exercise rule themselves; Muhammad is 
reminded on several occasions that he is 
merely a bearer of good tidings (see good 
news) and a Warner (e.g. q 25:56). Rather, 
prophets are to witness to the rule of God, 
the main instrument of which is scripture 
(kitdb; see book), along with rule (hukm) 
and prophecy ( nubuwwa, e.g. q 3:79; 6:89; 
45:16). Muqatil ( Tafsir, i, 289, 574) 
understands hukm as knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding, which, by arbitrating human 
differences (cf. q 2:213), bring about socio¬ 
political harmony under divine truth 
(q.v.) — a qur’anic idea first embodied 
tangibly in the Constitution of Medina, 
which recognizes differing communal 
norms within one polity (see Zein al- 
Abdin, Political significance). 

All dominion is envisioned as God’s 
{lillahi mulku l-samawati wa-l-ardi, e.g. 
q 3:189; 5:17-8; less frequently malakut, e.g. 
q 6:75, 23:88, 36:83). It is in that sense that 
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the political program of the Qur’an is 
essentially other-worldly or eschatological, 
i.e. oriented to the final day when all judg¬ 
ment (q.v.) will be truly divine fa 25:26; see 
Hamid, Usui, 56, for whom the eschato¬ 
logical message of the Meccan verses 
forms a necessary backdrop to the 
divinely — i.e. other-worldly — oriented 
polity of the Medinan ones; see Mecca; 
MEDINA; CHRONOLOGY AND THE Qur’an). 
While dominion is God’s alone fa 17:111; 
25:2), he distributes it as he wishes fa 3:26), 
for instance to Saul (q.v.; Q, 2:247) and 
David (q.v.; Q 2:251). Dominion in human 
hands cannot, however, be reduced merely 
to power over others but is conceived as 
the application of divinely bestowed 
knowledge (e.g. Q, 2:251; 12:101; 85:9) that 
will lead humankind to the religious and 
moral life ordained by God and destined to 
be fully realized on judgment day fa 22:56; 
cf. 40:16; see last judgment). Humans 
may have been entrusted with rule (e.g. 

Q 5:20; 12:43) but God alone is true king 
( al-maUk al-haqq, e.g. q, 20:114; see kings 
and rulers). 

The qur’anic depiction of dominion as 
divine kingship recalls the imagery of the 
Psalms (q.v.), which are themselves shaped 
by conceptions of kingship of the ancient 
Near East. In the Psalms, it is the temple 
that represents God’s heavenly throne as 
symbol of ultimate authority (e.g. Ps 
11:4-5). In the Qur’an, God is the final 
judge (hakam), seated on his throne and 
ruling his creation from its inception (cf. 

Q. 7:54). He strikes those who transgress his 
order (cf. Q_ 6:124; see boundaries and 
precepts; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment), sets a path to be followed fa 6:153), 
ensures the just setdement of dispute 
fa 6:57; cf. 5:48), is the enemy of unbeliev¬ 
ers fa 2:98), lord of east and west fa 2:115, 
142), and his rule protects his subjects from 
the chaotic forces of unbelief (cf. Q, 2:286; 
see belief and unbelief). 


It is in this sense that the prophet 
Muhammad acts as emissary (rasul) from 
the heavenly court, sent to give warning of 
impendingjudgment (e.g. Q, 10:15) similar 
to that meted out to former nations. There 
is thus no break between divine and pro¬ 
phetic authority (e.g. Q 4:80; cf. 4:153), 
making obedience to the prophetic mes¬ 
sage (risala) the singular means of avoiding 
doom. Following that message will result in 
true rule and prevent strife and corruption 
in the land, thereby ensuring prosperity 
rather than the destruction that former 
nations met as their fate for failing to heed 
God’s messengers fa 10:13) and choosing 
instead to follow the command of earthly 
potentates fa i i :5g). Human beings, cus¬ 
todians of divine communication, are wor¬ 
thy of rule fa 4:59; cf. 4:83; 27:33): Indeed 
God uses human rulers to restrain human¬ 
kind from sowing corruption in the land 
through mutual aggression fa 2:251, a 
theme taken up vigorously in classical 
Islamic political thought; see Heck, Law) 
and even allows a human hierarchy regard¬ 
less of moral standing (cf. Q, 6:165). Rule in 
itself, however, is no guarantee of success, 
for even the wicked rule over one another 
(cf. £) 6:129). Humans, as problematic crea¬ 
tures given to strife and factionalism, need 
recourse to a higher standard to establish 
socio-political harmony. Although offering 
no details of political organization, the 
Qur’an is quite clear that the processes of 
rule and arbitration are never to ignore the 
designs of God. 

Thus, human beings, created weak 
fa 4:28), must be reminded of their di¬ 
vinely entrusted responsibility, which hap¬ 
pens periodically through prophetically 
established covenants ( mithaq , Q, 5:7; with 
the Israelites, Q, 2:63, 93; 5:12; with the 
Christians, Q, 5:14; with the prophets, 

Q. 3:81, 33:7; see children of Israel; 

CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; COVE¬ 
NANT). Such covenants are never limited to 


monotheistic worship (q.v.) but include 
socio-moral norms (e.g. £ 2:83, where the 
covenant with Israel demands honoring 
one’s parents [q.v.] and relatives, care for 
orphans [q.v.] and the dispossessed [al- 
masakin] and kindly speech to others; cf. 

Q, 4:154; see poverty and the poor). 
These covenants, accompanied by divine 
knowledge (e.g. scripture and prophetic 
wisdom), impose upon their recipients an 
obligation to carry out God’s program, an 
obligation neglected with grave conse¬ 
quences fe 3:187; 5:70-1; 7:169). Rejecting 
covenant results not only in unbelief and 
infidelity (q, 4:155) but also in a disregard 
for God’s interest in human welfare, ul¬ 
timately bringing about corruption in the 
land ( fasadfi l-ard, cf. <4 2:27; 13:25, a 
phrase denoting the very antithesis of the 
qur’anic vision of socio-political prosper¬ 
ity). Human welfare, ordained by God, 
nevertheless depends on human willingness 
to bring it about by cooperating with God’s 
revelation. 

It will be important to recount briefly the 
mythic narratives of the Qur’an (see 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR’AN), i.e. 
the stories of former nations, which high¬ 
light the clash between godly and human 
rule — the central political theme of the 
Qur’an that provides meaning for 
Muhammad’s own struggle with the peo¬ 
ples of his day who rejected or did not fully 
accept his message and who are negatively 
characterized in various ways: faithless 
ingrate (kafir), polytheist [mushrik; see 
polytheism and atheism), recipient of 
previous scripture ( ahl al-kitab, i.e. “people 
of the book [q.v.],” usually identified as 
Jews and Christians; see jews and 
Judaism) and, more generally, hypocrite 
(:munafiq; see hypocrites and hypocrisy), 
transgressor (lalim) and sinner ( Jasiq; see 
sin, major and minor). They, too, like the 
former nations, are destined to perish for 
refusing the message of God conveyed to 


them by the prophecy of Muhammad. 

This is not to discount the rhetorical pur¬ 
pose of such narrative, i.e. a literary tech¬ 
nique to encourage acceptance of the 
recited message. Rather, it is to say that the 
Qur’an is not naive about the use of power 
to shape human society for a godly end (fi 
sabil Allah). The former nations’ rejection 
of prophecy justifies struggle (jihad), even 
armed struggle, against the opponents of 
Muhammad (see jihad). In turn, the 
Muslims, whom God has chosen as final 
successors to former nations, must prosper 
by struggling for the way of God against 
those who mock or deny him (see mock¬ 
ery; lie), making prosperity, i.e. political 
success, the litmus test of obedience to 
God. 

In other words, socio-political prosperity 
is a heavy burden, envisioned by the 
Qur’an not only as the performance of 
moral and religious obligations but also as 
a ritual performance meant to recall and 
resonate with the mythic narrative of 
the Qur’an. The political ritual of 
Islam — ■ ibada mulkiyya in the words of al- 
‘ Amiri (d. 381/992; Flam, 148-50) — has 
been diversely imagined by Muslims: 
eschatologically (Kharijis), legally (Sunnis), 
hierarchically (Shl'ls), esoterically 
(Isma'ilis), ideally (the vision of philoso¬ 
phers such as al-Farabl; see philosophy 
and the qur’an) and sociologically (the 
position of state-aligned intellectuals, e.g. 
Qudama b. Ja'far, al-Mawardl, Ibn 
Khaldun; see social sciences and the 
qur’an). But, for all, it is the means of 
sanctifying the Muslim community by re¬ 
calling God’s promise of sustenance and 
support until the end of time (Mawardl, 
Nasihat al-muluk, 67), in contrast to the for¬ 
mer nations that he brought to ruin — the 
mythic narrative recorded in the scrolls 
(q.v.) of previous scripture as a reminder 
( dhikra, see memory; remembrance) to all 
and heeded by some ( ahl al-dhikr, Q 16:43; 
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21:7). The qur’anic narrative thus makes of 
politics — the quest for socio-political 
success — a salvifically driven drama that 
re-enacts the revealed message. Failure to 
imagine socio-political prosperity in recol¬ 
lection of the mythic narrative puts divine 
favor at risk and, for some, may demand 
acts of heroic sacrifice, i.e. martyrdom (see 
martyrs), by which to restore what is un¬ 
derstood to be a relation with God gone 
awry (for an example of a martyr culture 
in opposition to the world, see Sharara, 
Dawla, esp. 291 £). Alternatively, it may 
demand a re-reading of the Qur’an such 
that political reality be understood in light 
of qur’anic narrative. An example of this 
from the classical period can be found in 
the work of Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidl 
(d. 414/1023; Imta‘, ii, 33), who at a time of 
political flux in the Islamic world made the 
claim on the basis of q 2:247 that the ruler 
(malik), no less than prophet, is heaven-sent 
(mab’uth), and that to the great astonish¬ 
ment of the vizier (ka’annilam asma‘ bi- 
hadha qatt). Of the many examples of this 
in the modern period, one can point to the 
work of the Syrian sheikh and parliamen¬ 
tarian, Muhammad al-Habash, who places 
emphasis on the benefits (masdlih) and 
prosperity to accrue to Muslims from a 
greater engagement with the modern 
world, as a qur’anic mandate (see Heck, 
Religious renewal; cf. al-Hamd, al-Siydsa ). 

At play throughout the Qur’an, the politi¬ 
cal drama of former nations is more or less 
coherently narrated across its seventh, 
eighth and ninth chapters: the first re¬ 
vealed in Mecca, the last two in Medina. 
Accounts begin in q 7 (Surat al-A'raf, “The 
Heights”) as follows: God alone is protec¬ 
tor (q 7:3), since it is he who arbitrates on 
judgment day (q 7:8-9). Unbelievers seek 
out the protection of demons ( shayatin, 
q 7:27), a theme recalling the fall of Adam 
and Eve (q 7:22-4) and the resulting human 
struggle to resist demonically inspired 


temptation (q 7:16-7) and strife (q 7:24). 
Those who do sin and transgress God’s 
decrees fail to recognize his exclusive au¬ 
thority (q 7:33, an tushriku bi-llahi ma lam 
yunazzil bihi sultanan — sultan identified as 
God’s book by Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 34); they 
are the nations of jinn (q.v.) and humans 
occupying hell (q 7:38, umam... mina l-jinni 
wa-l-insifi l-nar; see hell and hellfire). 
God as lord of all (q 7:54) wills that there 
be no corruption in the land after it has 
been made good (q 7:56, la tufsidufi l-ardi 
ba'da islahiha; cf. q 7:85), having sent a 
series of messengers to various peoples for 
that purpose (to call them to monotheism 
[tawhid] according to Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 43): 
Noah (q.v.; Nut), Hud (q.v.), Salih (q.v.) 
and Shu'ayb (q.v.). In each case, the 
worldly leaders of the day ( mala \ a tribal 
term that Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 45, 49, identi¬ 
fies with the arrogant, al-kubara’, alladhina 
takabbarii ‘an al-iman; see arrogance) reject 
the purported messenger (q 7:60, 66, 75, 
and 88, respectively) for speaking against 
the beliefs of the community (e.g. milla in 
the case of Shu'ayb, q 7:88; on such com¬ 
munity-identifying terms, see Ahmed, 

Key). Each in turn (q 7:61-2, 67-8, 79 and 
93) responds that he is a messenger of 
God, sent to convey his message and offer 
counsel ( nasiha , for the reform of the affairs 
of the nation in question, e.g. q 7:85 in the 
case of Shu'ayb; ‘ulama’ would later claim 
this role of socio-political counsel, called 
nush, e.g. Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa, 1). The peo¬ 
ple, led by their arrogant leaders (Muqatil, 
Tafsir, ii, 45, see this as oppression [q.v.] of 
the weak [du^fa’] by the strong, i.e. pre¬ 
venting them from the benefits of God’s 
message; cf. q 40:47, where, in hell, the 
weak ask the arrogant why they misled 
them), inevitably disavow the messengers 
of God and are destroyed by his judgment 
(understood by Muqatil, ibid., 47, as a fit¬ 
ting punishment), which, however, creates 
the possibility of successor nations ( khulajd ’, 
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q 7:69, 74, understood by Muqatil, ibid., 
43, as successors in punishment [’adhab] |i. 
Up to this point, however, the settled peo¬ 
ples of the world ( ahl al-qura; see city) 
refuse to believe, thus foregoing the mate¬ 
rial blessings (barakat) that accompany 
fidelity to God (0,7:96). 

Such narration ( al-qasas , q 7:176; cf. 7:7; 
see narratives), mytho-historical staging 
for Muhammad’s own prophetic mission, 
culminates in the account of Moses (q.v.) 
and Pharaoh (q.v.): the archetypical clash 
of godly and worldly power. Moses is 
God’s messenger to Pharaoh and his court 
{mala’, q 7:103). Pharaoh takes on the char¬ 
acteristics of God, accusing Moses of sow¬ 
ing corruption in the land and claiming to 
be the one who subdues the world (cf. 
q 7:127): The problem here is not human 
rule itself but denial of God’s ultimate 
sovereignty. Moses convinces the reluctant 
Israelites that God will destroy their enemy 
and make them the latest successors to cus¬ 
todianship of God’s message (q 7:129). 
Indeed, after the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his folk, the Israelites do inherit the 
earth, east and west (suggesting the entire 
earth, q 7:137). It is they, finally, who form 
a community (umtna) of truth and justice 
(q 7:160) and yet they, too, eventually 
divide into twelve tribes or nations and do 
wrong (q 7:159), signaling the judgment to 
be passed against the Israelites as against 
former nations (q 7:168). The religious 
divisions of humankind in general and the 
Israelites specifically are attributed by al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923) to political aspiration 
(talab al-ri’dsa) and the desire of humans to 
subject one another ( istidhlal min ba’dihim 
li-ba’d, Tabari, Tafsir, i, 650-1, where it is 
explained that the Muslims, on account of 
divine guidance [hidaya], refrain from these 
differences and on judgment day will serve 
as witness against the former nations for 
rejecting the messengers sent to them; see 

RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE qUR’AN; 


WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). The belief 
that religious divisions are the product of 
political ambition is echoed in the fourth/ 
tenth-century letters of the Ikhwan al-Safa 
(“Brethren of Purity”; Rasa’ilIkhwan al- 
Safa, iii, 151-6; cf. also Mawardl, Adab al- 
din, 169-70, where weak rule is shown to be 
the source of religious innovation and divi¬ 
sion, and id., Nasihat al-muluk, 70-6, where 
the ruler is expected to defend creedal 
orthodoxy against theological innovations 
understood as breaches of socio-political 
harmony; see heresy; innovation). 

The turn has now fallen to Muhammad, 
as foreshadowed in previous scriptures, 
who legislates by commanding the right 
and proscribing the wrong ( al-amr bi-l- 
ma’ruf wa-l-nahy ’an al-munkar; cf. Cook, 
Commanding right, 13-31) and by establishing 
the lawful (halal) and unlawful {hardm, see 
LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL), making of 
Muhammad the messenger to all people 
from the one God to whom belongs sov¬ 
ereignty over the heavens and the earth (cf. 
q 7:157-8). As if to bring the story full cir¬ 
cle, the Qur’an has Muhammad declare 
that God alone is his protector (q 7:196 in 
echo of q 7:3; see protection), presum¬ 
ably in the face of those groups who, as we 
see in the following two chapters, have set 
themselves against him. 

That the account of Muhammad’s 
struggles in q 8 (Surat al-Anfal, “The 
Spoils”) and q 9 (Surat al-Tawba, “Repen¬ 
tance”) is to be read as fulfillment of the 
historical narration of q 7 is confirmed by 
q 9:70, which queries whether the news 
(q.v.; naba’) of former nations had not 
reached the ears of Muhammad’s oppo¬ 
nents. The themes of q 7 are thus re¬ 
worked into the context of Muhammad’s 
own mission, helping to explain the nature 
of the opposition. There is a call to obey 
God and his messenger (q 8:46; cf. 8:26 
where people are reminded not to betray 
the trust [amana] given to them and q 9:63, 


where hell is the judgment upon those who 
oppose God and his messenger). The en¬ 
emies of Muhammad are compared to 
Pharaoh (q 8:5a). In the end it is God who 
rules all through his book (cf. q 8:68, 75). 
Strife — the seduction of the devil and 
source of religious division — will be 
avoided once all opposition has been sub¬ 
dued and all religion has been handed over 
to God (q 8:39). Thus is a godly nation 
born out of struggle with ungodly opposi¬ 
tion, both polytheists (i.e. mushrikun or at 
least those polytheists who have broken a 
treaty made with Muhammad [q 9:3-4, cf. 

8:56]; see BREAKING TRUSTS AND CON¬ 
TRACTS) and recipients of previous scrip¬ 
tures who neither believe nor recognize the 
lawful and unlawful in their own scriptures 
(q 9:29), making them tantamount to 
mushrikun by associating other lords with 
God in denial of his singular sovereignty 
(Q. 9 : 30 -i; see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). 

In other words, failure to heed one’s scrip¬ 
ture leads to socio-moral breakdown. This 
new nation is composed of people who 
believe, command right and forbid wrong, 
are committed to both prayer (q.v.) and the 
payment of alms (q 9:71; see almsgiving), 
leave their homes (i.e. separate from the 
wayward) and care both for one another 
(q 8:72) and for the weaker members of 
society (cf. q 8:41 and 9:60 on the distribu¬ 
tion of spoils and alms, respectively, and 
Q, 7:75 and 7:137 on concern for the down¬ 
trodden [mustad c qf]; see booty; oppressed 
on earth, the). 

It is worth noting the resemblance of 
such qur’anic narrative to the biblical 
oracles against the nations and oracles of 
restoration (Ezek 25:1-32:32 and 33:1-39:29 
and Jer 25:13-38 and 46:1-51:64), where 
judgment was passed against the nations, 
including Israel, for cultic, not political, 
deviance and hope was offered for a new 
Israel and even a new temple and cult (Ezek 
40:1-58:35). Is, then, the qur’anic concern 
for unity under God’s rule as mediated by 


the prophet Muhammad a socio-political 
concern or a cultic one? Is it for political or 
cultic reasons that God has sent his final 
messenger to a nation destined to succeed 
all previous ones (q 13:30)? q 22:67 men¬ 
tions dispute over ritual [mansak; see ritual 
and the quR’AN), q i6:i24 and q 39:3 over 
the Sabbath (q.v.) and q 5:45 over bodily 
injury. Does the rule of God as announced 
by the Qur’an include the political or is it 
more properly limited to ritual ( c ibadat), 
social affairs ( mu’amalat e.g. commercial, 
criminal and family law; see marriage 
and divorce; family) and morals 
(1 akhlaq)? 

At least one group in early Islam, the 
Kharijis, made no separation between the 
political and the ritual. In a context in 
which revelation is believed to be opera¬ 
tive, differences must be mitigated or 
removed for the sake of a communal purity 
that is itself a pre-condition for further 
revelation. In other words, when a nation 
fails to carry out the work (’amal) com¬ 
manded of them by God, the possibility of 
further divine communication is jeopar¬ 
dized and previous communication is ren¬ 
dered suspect. Hence, qur’anic charges of 
scriptural distortion (see forgery; 
polemic and polemical language) 
against recipients of previous scripture 
were also accusations of socio-moral 
impropriety. Parallels to this can be found 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition: The 
Israelites had to undergo purification in 
anticipation of God’s manifestation on 
Mount Sinai ( Exod 19:1-24:18, especially 
19:8-19); and the community at Qum- 
ran — for whom prophecy was not at all 
closed — maintained a strict code of ritual 
and legal purity as a pre-condition for fur¬ 
ther divine communication. The Qur’an, 
for its part, states that the mushrikun are a 
pollutant (najas) and are not to go near the 
sacred mosque (q.v.; q 9:28). Pollution (rijs, 
q 9:125; see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
ritual purity) — construed as transgres- 
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sion of ritual practice, dietary laws (see 
food and drink), sexual norms (see sex 
and sexuality), etc. — poses a problem 
for further disclosure of revelation (q 9:127, 
wa-idha ma unzilat suratun nazara ba’duhum ila 
ba'din, halyarakum min ahadin...). This sug¬ 
gests that qur’anic reference to the rule or 
reign of God has nothing to do with politi¬ 
cal decision-making but implies rather the 
unity of communal purpose that the cultic 
maintenance of God’s presence amidst his 
people entails. 

Still, scripture is God’s mode of decision¬ 
making, which is not limited to the book 
sent to Muhammad (see scripture and 
the qur’an), but includes both the Torah 
(q.v.) and Gospel (q.v.; Q5:44-7). The claim 
is made by one exegete (Tabari, Tafslr, iii, 
243) that these verses were revealed in re¬ 
sponse to a group of Jews who questioned 
Muhammad about two adulterers and thus 
failed to follow the judgment — stoning 
(q.v.) — that their own scripture called for 
(Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 233-5): Those who do 
not make decisions according to God’s rev¬ 
elation are ingrates, transgressors, wicked 
(a 5:44, wa-man lamyahkum bi-ma anzala 
llahufa-ula’ika humu l-kafirun; Q 5:45 uses 
Zalimun and Q 5:47 ,jasiqm). 

The political potential of such verses was 
certainly not lost on al-Tabari (d. 310/923), 
who narrates a story of a group of Kharijis 
who inquire of Abu Mijlaz whether 
Q 5:44-6 could be applied to the political 
leaders of the Muslims (umara’ wa-wulat 
al-muslimin), considered to be in sin simply 
for their assumption of rule, which in 
Khariji opinion belongs only to God. 
Clearly aware of the Khariji angle of their 
inquiry (as was al-Tabari who explains it), 
Abu Mijlaz responds by saying that Islam 
(q.v.) is their religion even if they sin and 
that the verses in question were revealed in 
reference to Jews, Christians and polythe¬ 
ists. The question is not settled, however, 
since faithless ingratitude (kufr) does not 
properly apply to these groups, leading 
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al-Tabari to demonstrate that Q 5:44 
(kafirun) applies to lapsed Muslims, while 
ft 5 : 45 (zalimun) and Q 5:47 (Jasiqun) applies 
to Jews and Christians, respectively, and 
that the unbelief into which lapsed 
Muslims have fallen is not of the kind ne¬ 
cessitating excommunication, which would 
make it licit to take their life (ibid., iii, 
237-8; see murder) — an argument that 
has not swayed Islamist groups today from 
using such verses to justify attacks against 
Muslim leaders who fail to implement the 
rule of God to Islamist satisfaction. 

It cannot be denied that God alone 
decrees the final fate of his creatures 
(q 40:48) as the most just of judges 
(q 11:45) but this capacity is shared by 
prophets and humans in general, who are 
called to judge with justice ( al-’adl e.g. 

Q 4:58 and 5:95; or al-qist, Q 5:42) and truth 
(haqq) without partiality (hawa, Q 38:26), as 
a check against transgression {baghy, 

Q 38:22). Such standards are associated 
with the scripture itself ( hukm al-kitab, cf. 

Q 3:23 and 4:105), which, as the highest 
standard of arbitration, serves to reconcile 
differences and to end conflict (e.g. Q 2:213; 
cf. 3:23 and 45:17), while all quarrels are 
to be settled by God’s final verdict on 
judgment day (q 22:68-9). If it is indeed 
the word of God (q.v.; kaldm Allah) that 
must rule, to prevent strife and ensure 
prosperity, then the extent to which 
humans are capable of interpreting the 
divine will and thus meriting a share in 
rule remains the central if elusive question 
for politics and the Qur’an. 

The politicization of the Qur’an in early Islam 
The ideological use of the Qur’an for 
political purposes, i.e. its politicization, 
occurred early. As the word of God, the 
Qur’an is the emblem of Islamic legiti¬ 
macy par excellence and has been used to 
that end by standing governments and reb¬ 
els alike, by activists and theorists, and in 
defense of both hereditary rule and elected 
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politics. Given its divine origin, scripture 
acts as an alternative authority, making it 
an interest of a state with a religious dis¬ 
pensation to supervise the text, as can be 
seen in both the earliest and more recent 
periods of Islamic history, e.g. (i) the 
establishment of a single recension of the 
qur’anic text (mushaf[ q.v.]) by the third 
caliph, ‘Uthman (r. 23-35/644-56), who 
outlawed variant versions (see collection 

OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF THE QUR’AN; 

readings of the qur’an) to the resent¬ 
ment of the so-called Qur’an reciters 
(1 jurra see reciters of the qur’an), a 
decision that, according to Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(d. 180/796), led them to seek his assassi¬ 
nation (Sayf b. ‘Umar, Kitdb al-Ridda, 49-52); 
and (2) the decision by ‘Abd al-Hamld II 
(r. 1876-1909) to make the printing of the 
Qur’an (q.v.) an Ottoman state monopoly 
and to set up a commission under the high¬ 
est religious office of the state (shaykh al- 
islam) for the inspection of all printed 
copies. Even states without a religious dis¬ 
pensation may seek to manage the Qur’an, 
as seen in the Turkish Republic’s interest in 
promoting a Turkish translation of the 
Qur’an with commentary (Albayrak, The 
notion; see translations of the qur’an). 

The diverse political ends that the 
Qur’an has served, from earliest Islam until 
today, have been possible simply because it 
is, as the word of God, beyond human 
control. Can the Qur’an be subordinated 
to human interpretation? To what extent 
can it accommodate human decision¬ 
making? Is the Qur’an itself to determine 
political rule or is it to be located within a 
constellation of human conceptions of 
rule? Is the Qur’an to shape the political 
order or is it to be placed at the service of 
the political order? On the one hand, the 
qur’anic announcement of the absolute 
sovereignty of God has been taken very 
seriously by some Muslims, especially those 
with Kharijl leanings. On the other, the 


absence of any qur’anic details on political 
organization has made apparent to most 
Muslims the need for non-revealed guid¬ 
ance in the realm of politics. The politi¬ 
cization of the Qur’an, from its beginning, 
centered upon the possibility of its inter¬ 
pretation and thus subordination to human 
judgment — a vast topic which here can 
only be glimpsed in the traces left to us in 
the chronicle written by the third/ninth- 
century historian, al-Tabari (Tankhj. 

The death of the Prophet gave rise to a 
struggle over the nature of Islamic society 
and leadership, imagined variously as suc¬ 
cession to the Prophet and as delegated 
agent of God on earth. The extent to 
which the Muslim community was to be 
politically organized under central rule was 
also in question. All parties involved, both 
recognized caliphs and their opponents, 
cited qur’anic verse in support of their 
cause. In his letter to a group of apostates, 
the first successor to the Prophet, Abu 
Bakr, couched in abundant qur’anic cita¬ 
tion his argument that Islam will survive 
the death of its Prophet (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1882; trans. x, 55-60), while one of his sup¬ 
porters, Abu Hudhayfa, mobilized military 
enthusiasm against the apostates by calling 
out to the Muslims as the people of the 
Qur’an (ibid., 1945, trans. 121). Later, the 
widow of the Prophet, ‘A’isha (see ‘a’isha 
bint abi bakr), in a letter to the people of 
Kufa, reportedly argued for Medinan 
hegemony against the emerging center of 
power in southern Iraq under the leader¬ 
ship of ‘All b. Abi Talib (q.v.; r. 35-40/ 
656-61), the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Prophet and fourth of the rightly-guided 
caliphs, by calling the people to uphold 
the book of God against the killers of 
‘Uthman, quoting Q 3:102-3 and Q 3:23 on 
the importance of communal unity (ibid., 
3133; trans. xvi, 74-6). In response, ‘All is 
reported to have asserted his adherence to 
the book (i.e. of God) as arbiter and imam 
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(ibid., 3141; trans. xvi, 83), unsuccessfully 
attempting to use a copy of the Qur’an as 
a symbol of reconciliation (islah) for the 
divided community (ibid., 3186, 3189; 
trans. xvi, 126, 129-30). 

The real test for the relation of the 
Qur’an to Islamic rule came at the battle of 
Siffln (q.v.) between the partisans of ‘All 
(see shi'a) and those of Mu'awiya, founder 
of the Umayyad dynasty (r. 41-60/661-80) 
who based his claim to lead the Muslim 
community on his right to avenge the 
blood of ‘Uthman as closest kin (see blood 
money; kinship). In the course of the 
battle, which had swayed in favor of ‘All, 
the soldiers of Mu'awiya reportedly raised 
copies of the Qur’an (masahif) on the tips 
of their spears as a symbol of their desire 
for arbitration (q.v.; Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3329; 
trans. xvii, 78). ‘All hesitated at first, claim¬ 
ing that Mu'awiya and his followers were 
without religion and without Qur’an (here 
in the indefinite — perhaps alluding to one 
of many recitations [qira’at] of the Qur’an) 
and that he had fought them in the first 
place so that they might adhere to rule by 
“this book” ( li-yadmu bi-hukm hadha l-kitab, 
ibid., 3330; trans. xvii, 79). Eventually, a 
group within his partisans, the vociferous 
advocates of rule by the Qur’an later 
known as Kharijls, urged him to respond 
to this offer of judgment by the book of 
God (ibid., 3332; trans. xvii, 86). While the 
trick played by Mu'awiya to get the better 
of ‘All is well-known, the story of the ar¬ 
bitration between the two raised significant 
issues about the relation of the Qur’an to 
Islamic rule. 

After calling ‘All to submit to the rule of 
the Qur’an, these first Kharijls challenged 
his claims to personal charismatic author¬ 
ity, especially his attempts to associate 
himself with the character and prestige of 
the Prophet (ibid., 3336; trans. xvii, 85; cf. 
Mubarrad, Kamil, ii, 540; Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
Kitab al-Ridda, 357), protesting that their 


oath of allegiance to him did not imply 
special privilege (cf. 1 Chron 21 and 1 Kings 
10:23-11:13, where David and Solomon, 
respectively, are rebuked for pursuing 
lordly status based on worldly power); 
rather, he was like them in all respects, 
acting as their recognized leader and not 
in any way an inspired figure. With the 
arbitration between ‘All and Mu'awiya 
exposed as a hoax, this group withdrew 
from ‘All’s partisans, accusing him of fail¬ 
ing to submit fully to the rule of the 
Qur’an and of permitting human judg¬ 
ment over the book of God (Mubarrad, 
Kamil, ii, 539-40; Tabari, Ta’nkh, 3360-2, 
esp. 3362, where one Khariji ends his ac¬ 
cusation of ‘All with the following: “Our 
lord is not to be set aside or dispensed 
with. O God, we take refuge in you from 
the introduction of things of this world 
into our religion, a smearing [idhan] of the 
affairs of God and a disgrace [dhull] that 
brings down his wrath upon his people.”). 

Their position crystallizing in opposition 
to ‘All, whom they attack — on the basis of 
Q 49:9 — for his failure to repent, the 
Kharijls would go on to proclaim a highly 
pietistic, strongly individualistic and 
qur’anically centered religiosity (Tabari, 
Ta’nkh, 3349; trans. xvii, 99): Considering 
themselves the only true Muslims for their 
freedom from sin (i.e. defined as the use of 
human judgment in the affairs of God; see 
impeccability), they dispensed with — at 
least in principle — the need for a leader 
(i.e. human rule; cf. Crone, Statement); 
authority was for them to be purely con¬ 
sultative among their members (see 
consultation), all of whom, it is to be 
presumed, were entirely faithful to the 
voice of the Qur’an, while their oath of 
allegiance, to God alone, required them to 
adhere strictly to the principle of com¬ 
manding the right and forbidding the 
wrong. 

Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/686-8), dispatched 


by ‘All to the Khariji rebels, was faced with 
a stubborn refusal to listen to his use of 
analogical reasoning to justify the arbitra¬ 
tion (on the basis of q 4:35, which calls for 
arbitration to reconcile a couple in conflict; 
Tabari, Ta’nkh, 3351; trans. xvii, 100-1; 
Mubarrad, Kamil, ii, 528-9). The Kharijls 
responded by insisting that, while human 
discretion is permissible where God has 
delegated authority, it is not for his servants 
to judge what he has decreed, namely that 
Mu'awiya and his party should repent or 
be killed, a judgment based on q 9:5 which 
calls for the killing of those who do not 
repent of their failure to acknowledge the 
singular sovereignty of God. 

At stake here are essentially two very dif¬ 
ferent notions of qur’anic interpretation 
with consequences for political authority. 
For these first Kharijls, no human inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an was possible, 
ensuring its unequivocal if problematic 
status as final arbiter and leader of human 
society (see Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, viii, 
729-43, nos. 2, 3, 38-40, 48, where the 
Prophet is made to predict the coming of 
the Kharijls as a people whose engagement 
with revelation is limited to an oral recita¬ 
tion unmediated by human judgment; see 
also no. 33, which describes Khariji in¬ 
sistence that communal differences be 
decided solely by the rule of the book of 
God [hukm al-kitab]; nos. 27 and 51, which 
explain their defense of divine rule alone 
as a ploy to do away with human gover¬ 
nance \imra or imara ]; and no. 22, which 
cites Khariji neglect of ambiguous [q.v.; 
mutashabih ] verses of the Qur’an as evi¬ 
dence of their rejection of interpretation). 
For ‘All and his partisans, the human being 
formed the cognitive link between the 
Qur’an and communal decision-making, as 
exemplified in Ibn ‘Abbas’ use of analogy 
and ‘All’s own argument that the Qur’an is 
merely dead script between two covers and 
that it does not speak but rather that 


humans speak through it (Tabari, Ta’nkh, 
3353; trans. xvii, 103; see speech). For that, 
he was accused of giving authority over the 
book of God to humans (ibid., 3361; trans. 
xvii, 111), an accusation he recognized but 
defined as a failure of judgment, not sin, 
while accusing the Kharijls in turn of dis¬ 
rupting the governance necessary for 
Muslims to fulfill their pact with God 
(citing q 16:91-3) by making of the Qur’an 
something it was not intended to be (citing 
Q. 39:65, essentially accusing the Kharijls of 
polytheism). Both sides cite the Qur’an 
(ibid., 3362; trans. xvii, 113) as proof texts 
to justify two different conceptions of 
scripture, one subject to human inter¬ 
pretation and the other effective with- 

The Kharijls, in a later encounter with 
Ibn al-Zubayr, accused ‘Uthman of having 
introduced innovations into the religion 
and of opposing the rulings of the book 
(Tabari, Ta’nkh, 516; trans. xx, 99-100), a 
transgression they identify with ‘Uthman’s 
attempt to create a dynastic rule officiated 
by his close kin and based on central 
control of the proceeds of the Islamic 
conquests. In short, the corruption that 
the Qur’an so vehemently denounces is 
understood by both the representatives of 
the nascent Islamic state and their Khariji 
opponents as disobedience (q.v.) to God, 
the difference being that for the former 
disobedience to God included disobedi¬ 
ence to properly constituted and divinely 
endowed human authority. 

This first debate over the relation of the 
Qur’an to human rule must be seen in the 
context of changing social conditions, 
especially the emergence of an increas¬ 
ingly centralized state with control over the 
material wealth of the community, which 
meant in the case of early Islam the con¬ 
siderable proceeds of conquest which had 
turned many of the first Muslims into 
landowners of vast estates (see Kenney, 
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Emergence), while depriving others from a 
share of the spoils of victory according to 
seniority in the cause of Islam, as had been 
the case under the Prophet and his first 
two successors. One report claims that it 
was ‘All’s refusal to permit the Muslim 
fighters to plunder the property of con¬ 
quered peoples that first provoked Kharijl 
resentment (Sayf b. ‘Umar, Kitab al-Ridda, 
357). Under ‘All’s policy, conquered lands 
were to be administered and taxed by state 
officials and not distributed as tribal booty 
to Muslim fighters, who were now to re¬ 
ceive a salary fixed by the state. It was thus 
partly the consolidation of Islamic rule in 
worldly terms that brought about the 
politicization of the Qur’an, the strongly 
eschatological (other worldly) coloring of 
its verses serving as a platform for oppo¬ 
nents of the state to protest its policies: 
How could there be worldly rule in light of 
the rule of God as inaugurated and an¬ 
nounced by the Qur’an? It was not merely 
a question of the qur’anic narrative of for¬ 
mer nations but the presence of the 
Qur’an itself in the midst of the believing 
community. If revelation — God’s word 
and not human effort — was to be the 
effective agent of grace (q.v.) and guidance, 
any other rule would be automatically dis¬ 
qualified on the grounds of being worldly: 
Those whom the rapidly changing social 
conditions of early Islamic society had 
marginalized from an increasingly central¬ 
izing power and dispossessed of a share in 
the growing wealth of the Muslim com¬ 
munity found a strong ally in the Qur’an. 

In short, Kharijl shame at being marginal¬ 
ized in a changing socio-political order 
came to be associated with qur’anic con¬ 
demnations of sinful worldliness and 
human governance identified as the object 
of God’s wrath, transforming scriptural 
rhetoric into a political program. Human 
governance, now defined as godless, is to 
be attacked in order to ensure avoidance of 


the historical catastrophe that beset former 
nations. Social marginalization becomes 
imagined as religious anxiety over the pos¬ 
sibility of suffering the horrifying conse¬ 
quences of human dismissal of the 
prophetic message. Amidst such develop¬ 
ments, the only way to display piety (q.v.) is 
by attacking the state and those who award 
it authority, now depicted in eschatological 
terms as the foes of God (see enemies), as 
seen in an early Kharijl poem (‘Abbas, Shir 
al-khawarij, no. 258): 

I did not want a share from him, only 
aspiring in killing him that I succeed 
and relieve the earth of him and those 
who wreak havoc and turn from the truth. 
Every tyrant (jabbar) is stubborn. I consider 
him to have abandoned the truth and to 
have legislated misguidance (sannat al- 
dalal). Verily do I sell myself to my lord, 
quitting their hollow words, selling my 
family and wealth, in the hopes of a place 
and possessions in the gardens of eternity 
(q.v.; see also garden). 

It would not be totally inaccurate to dis¬ 
miss Kharijl use of the Qur’an as a means 
to defend their material interests, as 
Mu'awiya did (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2913, 2930), 
but it is still important to link their material 
interests to their conception of revelation 
and its corresponding view of all worldly 
goods as sacrificial offering to God (see 
sacrifice). It was not just a matter of con¬ 
trol of communal resources but also of the 
divine consumption of the lands and prop¬ 
erty of the conquered peoples as prepara¬ 
tion for the rule of God signaled by 
revelation, as suggested by Q. 27:91-3, which 
Salim b. Dhakwan {Epistle, 64; cf. 50) cites 
in support of fighting against any associa¬ 
tion (ishrak) of the worldly with the divine. 
By comparison, this attitude is well illus¬ 
trated in the book of Joshua, where the 
voice of God commands the Israelites not 


only to conquer the land but to plunder its 
wealth and kill its inhabitants — men, 
women and children — as a holocaust 
offering to the lord ( e.g. Josh 6:17-21; 8:2, 
24-6; 10:28-40; 11:6-14; see also Mum 21:33-5 
and Deut 3:1-7). The rule of God is to be 
prepared by the elimination of all that 
stands in its way, a mission contingent 
upon the uncompromised purity of a com¬ 
munity consecrated to the sacralizing, 
sanctifying, all-consumptive and annihilat¬ 
ing voice of God as announced by the 
book of the law of Moses ( Josh 8:34-45; 
23:6-8). The qur’anically inspired militancy 
of the early Kharijls served as an expres¬ 
sion of vengeance on the worldly powers of 
the day, now Muslims and not merely 
forces hostile to Islam, who were both an 
affront to the reign of God and a threat to 
socio-political harmony, as expressed by 
the proto-Kharijl Ibn Budayl as grounds 
for fighting Mu'awiya (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3289-90, citing Q, 9:123-7). a 4:66-78, a rhe¬ 
torical foil to encourage listeners to choose 
the way of God over that of Satan ( taghut; 
see idols and images), speaks of fighting 
(q.v.) and killing as a religious activity 
(associated with prayer and fasting), a 
scriptural theme that became a way of life 
for the early Kharijls, who passed sleep- 
deprived nights reciting the Qur’an and 
long days in battle until death (Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 3286-7), both activities understood 
as a means of drawing closer to God by 
lowering the barrier between this world 
and the next. 

Recent studies on the Khariji phenom¬ 
enon (see Donner, Piety and eschatology; 
al-Jomaih, Use of the Qur’an; Higgins, 
Qur’anic exchange; Heck, Eschatological 
scripturalism) have raised important ques¬ 
tions about their conception of revelation, 
their eschatological point of view and their 
desire to die in battle against the enemies 
of God. The reports about them as well as 
their own point of view as represented in 
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their poetry (‘Abbas, Shi’r al-khawarij) sug¬ 
gest that their rejection of any mediating 
barrier between the voice of God and its 
reception by humans worked to create an 
inherendy antagonistic relation between 
the divine and the human, in which vio¬ 
lence against the world was the only form 
piety might take and in which one’s death 
in battle against the enemies of God — le¬ 
thal martyrdom — is considered a fair 
exchange (shira) for a place in eternity 
absolved of the sinful impurities of this 
world. Martyrdom as a pure offering to 
God in an act of violence — the desire to 
die in battle — becomes an effective 
means of winning God’s favor by disas¬ 
sociating oneself from the sinful ways of a 
Muslim community that, having estab¬ 
lished itself as a worldly power, now falls 
into the category of former nations that 
rejected the rule of God. 

In pursuit of their Islamic utopia, the 
Kharijls separated from what they viewed 
as a wayward Muslim community (Tabari, 
Ta’nkh, 518-9; trans. xx, 103-4) and pursued 
a campaign of terror against those who 
admitted sin by refusing to condemn 
‘Uthman’s rule, killing at random men, 
women and children, even ripping open 
the wombs of pregnant women (Tabari, 
Ta’nkh, 755-6; trans. xxi, 125) and crucify¬ 
ing villagers (ibid., 760; trans. 129). Such 
violence may reflect gang tactics (Khariji 
initiates were required to kill [isti’rad] as a 
test of loyalty and, when asked by state 
authorities to hand over the guilty, claimed 
collective responsibility — e.g. Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 3377; trans. xvii, 127: “All of us were 
their killers and all of us consider your and 
their blood to be licit”). Violence (q.v.) 
does, however, serve to promote protest 
(e.g. the American and French revolutions). 
Indiscriminate violence can also serve to 
define the boundaries of a scripturally 
based community (cf. the New England 
Puritans who in 1637 carried out genocide 
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against the Pequot Indians in order to, in 
their own words, eradicate their memory 
from the face of the earth). Whatever the 
case may be, it would seem that the Kharijl 
conception of revelation, free of human 
mediation, motivated them to purify the 
Muslim community of its sinful turn to 
human authority and protection ( wilaya, 
e.g. ‘Uthman, cf. Tabari, Ta nkh, 516; trans. 

xx, 101; or ‘Abd al-Malik, cf. Tabari, 

Ta’rikh, 821-2, trans. xxi, 199). The Qur’an 
had declared that no such protection 
should be sought in anyone other than 
God (q 7:3) and in imitation of the 
Prophet, the early Kharijl leader, Naff b. 
Azraq, declared that one should seek pro¬ 
tection only in God (Tabari, Ta nkh, 518; 
trans. xx, 103). Those who did not have a 
negative opinion of the leaders of the 
nascent Islamic state stood in sin for seek¬ 
ing protection in human beings. Sin for the 
Kharijis, then, meant any positive associa¬ 
tion with human governance. 

It is difficult to make sense of Kharijl 
activism without assuming an open-ended 
conception of revelation, in which the 
word of God continues to command and 
guide. Indeed, the Qur’an depicts itself as 
open-ended (q 25:32-3, see Madigan, 
Qur’an’s self-image). Thu does not mean a 
completely oral definition of the Qur’an 
but a scriptural corpus that was not en¬ 
tirely fixed — cf. Kharijl accusations 
against ‘Uthman of having torn up books 
of the Qur’an, a reference to his destruc¬ 
tion of versions of the Qur’an that differed 
with his official recension, to which ‘All 
responded with the claim that the decision 
was made after consultation (shurd, a prin¬ 
ciple of human decision-making based on 
q 3:159) among the Companions of the 
Prophet (q.v.; Tabari, Ta’rikh, 747; trans. 

xxi, 114). Notwithstanding the theological 
diversity in early Kharijism, its earliest 
form illustrates how scriptural rhetoric, 
originally a gloss on a community’s self¬ 


understanding of survival amidst hostile 
forces, is transformed into a historical 
record of battle and bloodshed on behalf 
of God — scriptural rhetoric as litmus test 
of militancy (see Donner, Piety and es¬ 
chatology, 16; cf. Tabari, Ta’rikh, 517; trans. 
xx, 102 and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, ‘ Iqd[ i, 

217-9, esp. 219, which culminates in the 
report of Mirdas Abu Bilal al-Kharijl, 
“There was no sect or innovating group 
with more penetrating insight than the 
Kharijis, nor greater effort [ijtihad], nor 
more reconciled to death. Among them 
there was one who was stabbed, and the 
spear went through him, and he continued 
to make his way toward his killer, saying, 

‘I have hastened to you, O lord, that you 
might be pleased’”). This aspect of the 
Kharijl phenomenon — political re-en¬ 
actment of scriptural rhetoric — remains 
current today. For example, Sayyid Qutb 
(d. 1966) passionately sought to persuade 
Muslims to listen to qur’anic recitation (see 
RECITATION OF THE qUR’AN) as its first 
audience did and imagine themselves to be 
faced with the choices the first Muslims 
faced in meeting the enemies of the 
Qur’an (e.g. fildl, i/3, 115-27; cf. Arjo- 
mand, Unity and diversity). While such 
qur’anic commentary served Qutb’s pur¬ 
poses of associating his enemies, particu¬ 
larly the Egyptian state, with those of the 
Prophet, his words do show this very im¬ 
portant connection between the experience 
of direct revelation and political empower¬ 
ment against political injustice, whether 
real or perceived. Later echoes of the 
Kharijl mindset include the culture of 
martyrdom and jihad on the Islamic- 
Byzantine frontier during the second/ 
eighth and third/ninth centuries (see 
Bonner , Aristocratic violence; Heck, Jihad 
revisited) and the contemporary phenom¬ 
enon of self-sacrificial violence, also 
known as suicide attacks, advocated by 
contemporary extremist groups that use 


terrorist means to achieve their goals. 

The interpretation of qur’anic narrative 
as primarily a clash between worldly and 
godly rule first came to play in the assas¬ 
sination of ‘Uthman. Having penetrated 
the inner confines of his house in Medina, 
his assassins found him alone with a copy 
of the Qur’an as his only defense (Tabari, 
Ta’nkh, 3023-5; trans. xv, 221-3). They are 
reported to have refrained from killing him 
immediately, choosing instead to debate 
with him about the nature of legitimate 
rule. For ‘Uthman, rule was legitimate in 
itself, having been established by God. As 
for his status as a Muslim ruler, ‘Uthman 
declares himself a believing Muslim, who, 
according to Islamic law, may be put to 
death only in three cases — apostasy, un¬ 
lawful sexual relations and the killing of an 
innocent Muslim (see bloodshed), none of 
which ‘Uthman had committed. Most im¬ 
portantly, he argues, rebellion (q.v.) instead 
of reform — even in the name of correct¬ 
ing innovations made in the rulings of the 
Qur’an —jeopardizes the enforcement of 
the law upon which political order, stability 
and socio-moral cohesion stand. The 
rebels, for their part, also couch their 
argument in legal and scriptural terms, 
although it is clear that their dissatisfaction 
lay in their marginalization from power 
and wealth at a time when the concerns of 
a centralizing state increasingly trumped 
the egalitarian ones of Islam (see Marlow, 
Hierarchy). They understood the worldly 
character of ‘Uthman’s reign as a form of 
injustice, tyranny and the failure to rule 
competently, which put at risk the well¬ 
being of society as a whole and robbed the 
people of the sound government necessary 
for peace and prosperity. Quoting q 5:33-4, 
which calls for the death of those who sow 
corruption on earth, the rebels labeled 
‘Uthman as a brigand or highway robber 
(see theft) who had disrupted the peace, 
terrorized the innocent and deprived peo¬ 


ple of their right to life and unhindered 
pursuit of their affairs. In short, ‘Uthman 
represented for them worldly rule as 
opposed to the godly rule called for by 
the Qur’an and followed under the leader¬ 
ship of the Prophet. 

Notwithstanding the connection this 
account has to later legal discussions over 
the laws of rebellion (ahkam al-bughat; see 
Abou El Fadl, Rebellion ), it does demon¬ 
strate the potential of the Qur’an as a tool 
of protest against the state, regardless of 
the actual complaints of the opposition. 
This is further illustrated in the rebellions 
of the Umayyad period (41-132/661-750). 
The reasons behind the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar (d. 67/687) may have included 
vengeance (q.v.) for the blood of the family 
of the Prophet (q.v.; i.e. Husayn’s death at 
Karbala; see also people of the house) 
and defense of the weak (manumitted 
slaves; see slaves and slavery) but it was 
announced as a summons to rule by the 
book of God and sunna (q.v.) of the 
Prophet (Tabari, Ta’nkh, 607, 609-20, 633; 
trans. xx, 191, 194, 217), in addition to 
messianic claims (the Islamic mahdT also 
featured prominently in early rebellions 
but is not a qur’anic term). Similarly, the 
rebellion of Ibn al-Ash‘ath (d. 82/701), 
while motivated by the state’s treatment of 
the army under his command, resorted to 
the Qur’an as a cloak of legitimacy. The 
first oath of allegiance given to Ibn al- 
Ash'ath by his soldiers is set alongside com¬ 
plaints against incompetent leadership, 
unfair distribution of spoils, disavowal of 
the arch-representative of state concerns, 
al-Hajjaj (d. 95/714), and support of Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath’s effort to expel him as governor 
of Iraq (Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1054-5; trans. xxiii, 
5-6), but the second one includes a sum¬ 
mons to the book of God and sunna of the 
Prophet, disavowal of the imams of error 
and struggle against those who violate 
what is sacred (ibid., 1058; trans. xxiii, 8). 


Finally, although colored by the concerns 
of a settled and culturally diverse society 
(see Sharon, Revolt), the Abbasid revolu¬ 
tion that brought an end to Umayyad rule 
was ideologically inspired by an oath of 
allegiance to the HashimI family in terms 
of fidelity to the book of God and sunna of 
the Prophet along with the chosen one 
(al-rida) from the family of the messenger 
of God (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1989, 1993; trans. 
xxviii, 97, 101). 

This invocation of the Qur’an by rebels 
against the state encouraged an official 
response that properly constituted rule was 
part of God’s design for humankind, even 
apart from the prophetic heritage. To do 
this, rulers and their ideologues turned 
primarily to the genre known as “mirrors- 
for-princes” to account for the existence of 
the Islamic state. In short, non-qur’anic 
arguments were advanced to demonstrate 
that political rule was a necessary part of 
the Muslim responsibility to meet the 
qur’anic directive to be prosperous in 
contrast to former nations. 

With no clear outline of political organ¬ 
ization in the Qur’an and hadlth, early 
Muslim rulers — Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
alike — were compelled to construct non- 
qur’anic arguments for political rule: as 
divinely determined (jabr) and thus worthy 
of obedience in the case of the Umayyads 
(see al-Qadl, Religious foundation) or as 
the effective agent of a just (‘adl) and har¬ 
monious association (i’tilaf) in the case of 
the ‘Abbasids (see Heck, Law). Such non- 
qur’anic arguments for rule did, however, 
draw widely upon qur’anic material, as 
well as reports of early Arabo-Islamic his¬ 
tory. It was, then, this state-sponsored 
genre of literature that did much to bring 
the revealed and non-revealed into a single 
epistemological framework of Islamic civi¬ 
lization, e.g. al-Mawardi, MasHiat al-muluk, 
i.e. “advice to rulers.” This title echoes the 
advisory mission of the prophets of Q, 7, 


thereby suggesting that it and similar works 
offered to the rulers of the day — like 
prophets to former nations — wisdom 
(q.v.) that led to prosperity. In his intro¬ 
duction, the author claims that he is right 
in drawing upon a variety of sources of 
knowledge, both revealed and non- 
revealed, even the wisdom of former 
nations, to show the legitimacy of polit¬ 
ical rule: 

We are not, however, singular in our use of 
our own ideas in our book, nor do we rely 
in anything we say on our own opinion 
(hawa) but justify (nahtajj) what we say by 
the revealed word of God (qawl Allah al- 
munazzal), the majestic and exalted, and 
the reports of his messenger (aqdwil rasulihi) 
that narrate his practices (sunan) and prec¬ 
edents (athar), and then the ways of kings 
of old (siyar al-muluk al-awwalm), past 
imams and the rightly-guided caliphs, 
[along with the wisdom of] ancient phi¬ 
losophers (al-hukama’al-mutaqaddimm) of 
former nations (al-umam al-khaliya) and past 
days, since their words are worthy to be 
imitated, their traces to be followed and 
their model to be emulated (Mawardl, 
Maszhat al-muluk, 46). 

Human wisdom, then, could be harnessed 
for the revealed goal of socio-political 
prosperity. 

Similarly, the Umayyad al-Walid II 
(r. 125-6/743-4), in a letter designating his 
two sons to succeed him, argued that 
prophecy and rule are two divinely 
ordained institutions (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:757-64; trans. xxvi, 106-15), suggesting that 
the ruling office of caliph is part of God’s 
plan in its own right (comparable in that 
sense to pre-modern European arguments 
for a divine right of kings) and drawing out 
in detail, including qur’anic citation, the 
reasons for considering rule a necessary 
pillar of socio-political prosperity, not least 
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of which is its function as effective agent of 
legal order, both religious and public (ibid., 
1758; trans. xxvi, 108; for Umayyad use of 
qur’anic material in state letters, see al- 
Qadi, Impact of the Qur’an; cf. Dahne, 
Qur’anic wording). 

For their part, the ‘Abbasids drew upon 
the Sasanian heritage to articulate a theory 
of political authority (sultan) and sover¬ 
eignty (q.v.; mulk), understood, along with 
the Qur’an, as the basis of legitimate 
Islamic rule. Long before the appearance 
of Islam, the Sasanians coined the adage 
that “there can be no rule without religion 
(q.v.) and no religion without rule” (la 
mulka ilia bi-din wa-la dina ilia bi-mulk). It 
is this fundamental link between religion 
and rule that informs the testimony of 
the ‘Abbasid al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75) 
to his son and successor al-Mahdl 
(r. 158-69/775-85), particularly its emphasis 
on strong rule as a combination of political 
authority (sultan) and holy writ (qur’an). He 
says that for the protection of authoritative 
rule, God has ordered in the Qur’an dou¬ 
ble the penalty on those who stir up cor¬ 
ruption in the land (quoting q 5:33), and 
that sovereignty is the strong rope of God, 
a firm bond and the unshakeable religion 
of God (in reference to q 2:256 and 
Q. 3:103); in short, he encourages his son to 
protect and defend an Islamic sovereignty 
as buttressed by the revealed law (Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 447; trans. xxix, 153-4). The idea of 
the essential role of political sovereignty in 
ordering the affairs of the world so suited 
the tastes and needs of ‘Abbasid caliphs 
that the idea became current that God 
worked to arrange worldly order by politi¬ 
cal power (sultan) even more so than by 
revelation ( qur’an, e.g. Qudama b. Ja'far, 
Siyasa min kitab al-khardj, 56; Mawardl, Adab 
al-din, 169: inna llah la-yaza’u bi-l-sultdn 
akthar mimmayaza’u bi-l-Qur’dn). That idle 
and rebellious humans had to be coerced 
by a strong power to live in political order 


was considered by the ruling powers 
through the ‘Abbasid period and beyond as 
essential to God’s designs of ordering his 
creation, willingly or not (i.e. either out of 
longing or fear, q 21:90), in function of his 
quality of subduing (qahhar) all forces to his 
will (e.g. q 12:39; for this connection of 
God’s coercive power to political sover¬ 
eignty, see Heck, Law). This attempt to 
link religious and political authority is 
nowhere more clear than in the chapter 
of early ‘Abbasid history known as the 
Inquisition (q.v.; al-mihna), in which eleva¬ 
tion of the human authority of al-Ma’mun 
(r. 198-218/813-33) depended on reduction 
of the Qur’an to a created, rather than 
uncreated, status (see Nawas, al-Ma’mun; cf. 
Cooperson, Biography, 24-69; see 
GREATEDNESS OF THE qUR’-AN). 

The possibility of human rule alongside the 

Qur’an 

The themes discussed in the previous sec¬ 
tion recur in various ways throughout 
Islamic history, especially the recognition 
of the need for non-revealed sources 
of decision-making in the political 
arena — i.e. how to understand human 
judgment (ra’y) as an Islamically sanc¬ 
tioned agent of political organization, as 
well as pre-Islamic local custom ( c urf) in 
public administration, like methods of tax- 
collection, that Muslim rulers had left in¬ 
tact (see poll tax). It was not only a 
matter of granting a share in Islamic rule 
to the human intellect (’aql), which, in 
“mirrors-for-princes” works, was seen as 
the partner of religion in preserving justice 
and socio-political prosperity, but also of 
claiming, as works of jurisprudence did, 
that Islam did not abrogate all pre-Islamic 
custom (see abrogation), which was given 
a legal value of its own (e.g. al-shar‘ min 
qablina, a source of law used to justify the 
claim that the five principles [panchasila] at 
the heart of Indonesian political organiza- 
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tion not only approximate but actually 
meet the requirements of Islam’s revealed 
law; see Mujiburrahman, Indonesia), not 
to mention a panoply of other jurispru¬ 
dential devices, such as discretion (istihsan), 
that allowed rulers to enact law without 
insult to the final authority of the Qur’an. 

Explications centered upon the question 
of human judgment (ra’y). Was it to be 
permitted in areas concerning public good 
(maslaha) about which the Qur’an was 
silent? At stake was not only the relation of 
the divine to human society but also that of 
political to religious authority. Given the 
Qur’an’s reminder to carry out God’s 
design for creation, the Muslims’ centuries- 
long struggle to formulate rule has had to 
maneuver between social recognition of 
the need for and benefit of human rule 
and scriptural recognition that all rule 
belongs ultimately to God. While a host of 
factors are at play in conceptions of rule, 
specific to Islam is this interplay between 
the social and scriptural (see Jad'an, Mihna, 
esp. 291 £). The rule of the last Shah of 
Iran, for example, was contested partly on 
grounds of his preference for the social (i.e. 
the Persian heritage of monarchy) over the 
scriptural (identified in the Iranian case 
with Shl'l notions of clerical jurisdiction 
over public affairs; see Arjomand, Shi'itc 
jurisprudence; and Calder, Accommo¬ 
dation and revolution). Likewise, in Egypt, 
Anwar Sadat’s alliance with the West 
clashed violently with increasingly bold 
notions among Islamists of a sovereignty 
(hakimiyya) that belonged to God alone 
(see Faraj, Farida, trans. esp. 1-34). 

The tension between the social and scrip¬ 
tural cannot, however, be limited to the 
post-colonial clash between secular 
nationalism and religious fundamentalism, 
since it was recognized very early that 
political governance cannot stand on the 
texts of revelation alone. Among the first 
to treat this question was Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 


(d. 139/756) in an epistle to the Abbasid 
al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754-75). To establish 
the legal authority of political leadership 
(ra’y al-imam), Ibn al-Muqaffa' ( Risala, 
120-2), a state official and convert to Islam, 
had to navigate between two groups: (1) 
those claiming to be released from obedi¬ 
ence to the ruler when it involved disobedi¬ 
ence to God (i.e. a political ruling contrary 
to scripture; la ta’ata lil-makhluqfima’siyat 
al-khaliq ), a position essentially placing sov¬ 
ereign authority (sultan) in the hands of the 
people by awarding them the choice to 
decide which ruler to obey and which of 
his commands to follow, in the end render¬ 
ing all equals (naza’ir) in political decision¬ 
making with destructive consequences for 
rule itself (a likely reference to the Kharijl 
position, resurrected by Sayyid Qutb, see 
below); and (2) those advocating complete 
submission to the ruler in all matters 
without concern for obedience or dis¬ 
obedience to God, with the claim that the 
ruler alone is privileged with knowledge of 
and competence in such things (a position 
essentially placing the command of the 
ruler above that of the revealed text, 
reformulated by Ayatollah Khomeini in 
contemporary Iran, see below). To resolve 
these two positions — the first representing 
the scriptural, the second the social — Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' drew an important distinction 
which was to echo in Islamic politics 
through the centuries: that the ruler is not 
to be obeyed in anything that goes against 
clear scriptural directives in the Qur’an 
and sunna, such as prayer, fasting, pilgrim¬ 
age (q.v.), penal sanctions (hudud) or dietary 
restrictions but must be obeyed in all his 
rulings where no scriptural precedent 
(athar) exists. 

Although treated extensively by theorists 
in the classical period, such as Abu Yusuf 
(d. 182/798), Qudama b. Ja'far (d. 337/948) 
and al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058), this ques¬ 
tion remains a concern today. On the 
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Sunni side, Yusuf al-Qaradawi — a 
Qatar-based mufti with associations to the 
Muslim Brotherhood — argues, like Ibn 
al-Muqaffa c , that God mercifully did not 
disclose clear and decisive rulings for all 
human affairs, an action that would have 
rendered human intelligence useless 
(Qaradawi, Siyasa, 72). Indeed, most of 
Islamic law requires human judgment, 
while the clear and decisive rulings 
(qat’iyya) of revelation are very limited 
(Qaradawi, Siyasa, 77). Thus, in matters 
where no revealed text exists, the govern¬ 
ing ruler can apply his judgment (ra’y al- 
hakim al-siyasi) for the sake of the public 
good (al-masalih al-mursala). His argument, 
an explanation of the fifth of the twenty 
principles expounded by Hasan al-Banna 
(d. 1949), the founder of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, demonstrates that there is an 
area of life, namely governance, that God 
has left to humans and that can thus 
change with circumstance and custom. 

The result is a division of the world’s 
affairs into religious ones (al-umur al- 
ta ’abbudiyya) that are ruled by the revealed 
texts and customary ones (al-umur al- 
'adiya) that fall to human judgment. He 
does, however, part ways with Ibn 
al-Muqaffa c — who justified human judg¬ 
ment alongside revelation by awarding a 
privileged status to the ruler’s intellect (‘aql 
al-imdm) — by binding valid use of human 
judgment to the consultation (shura) of 
religious scholars, whose immersion in the 
study of revealed law (al-shan'a) guarantees 
that the ruler’s judgment conforms with its 
intentions ( maqasid an important concept 
in modern Islamic political thought; see 
Heck, Religious renewal). Thus does al- 
Qaradawi offer an updated version of tra¬ 
ditional Sunni jurisprudence and its use of 
analogical reasoning (qiyas) to apply revela¬ 
tion to political problems with no textual 
precedent: Worldly rule, although in¬ 


formed by human judgment, remains sub¬ 
ordinate to godly authority. 

Strikingly, al-QaradawI, using ly 4:60-5, 
views human judgment — illuminated by 
revealed texts — as the means for reconcil¬ 
ing differences among Muslims, whereas in 
the Qur’an it was the book above all that 
arbitrated human differences. He claims, 
like Ibn al-Muqaffa c , to be navigating be¬ 
tween two extremes (Qaradawi, Siyasa, 49), 
those who say the ruler’s judgment abro¬ 
gates divine rulings (ahkdm shar c iyya) and 
those who refuse to acknowledge any 
human rule not explicitly designated by a 
revealed text. Rather, for al-QaradawI 
(Qaradawi, Siyasa, 63-7), although different 
degrees of correct judgment exist, there is 
a need for human judgment — no matter 
how much one has memorized textual 
precedents (ahadith wa-athar) — for the sake 
of governance and justice (idarat shu’un al- 
bilad wa-tadbir amr al- ’ibad wa-iqamat al- ‘adl 
baynahum) since Islam is both a religious 
and political order (iqamat al-din wa-siydsat 
al-dunya). 

Similarly, while couching his words in 
qur’anic verse, Ayatollah Khomeini, the 
first supreme leader of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, argues for governance 
by the book as determined by the authority 
of the Shfii jurist ( wilayat al-faqih; see 
Khomeini, Islamic government). Another 
leading cleric at the time of the Islamic 
revolution, Ayatollah Montazeri, drew a 
distinction, like al-Qaradawi, between re¬ 
ligious ruling (hukumat-i shar’i) and the cus¬ 
tomary ruling (hukumat-i ■ rnfi) — the 
difference being that Montazeri judges 
non-religious rulings to be non-binding 
without the endorsement of the jurists who 
represent the hidden but infallible Imam of 
Twelver Shiism (see Arjomand, Shiite 
jurisprudence), while al-Qaradawi ties the 
validity of such rulings to the intentions of 
the revealed law. In fulfillment of this the- 
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ory, the Constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, while replete with 
qur’anic citation, essentially puts all au¬ 
thority in the hands of the jurists and 
Khomeini in particular, as spelled out in 
principles 5 and 107 (see Mayer, 
Fundamentalist impact; cf. Abu 1-Fawaris, 
Risala, for an early Tsma'TlT use of Islamic 
scripture to justify infallible human leader¬ 
ship). In one of his last acts before his 
death in 1988, Khomeini amended the 
Constitution to further enhance the au¬ 
thority of the human, even if privileged, 
judgment of the jurist over all affairs of 
state and society. 

In contrast, elevation of the Qur’an over 
human affairs has been promoted in post¬ 
colonial times by the Muslim Brotherhood. 
The Muslim Brotherhood’s political 
thought and activity, since its founding in 
1928, ranges from militant fundamentalism 
to participation in elected politics (for their 
history, see the pioneering but now limited 
work of Mitchell, Society of Muslim Brothers ). 
Moreover, other, more violent, contem¬ 
porary extremist groups that use violence 
to achieve their goals (such as al-Jama'a 
1-Islamiyya and al-Jihad, which latter 
merged in 1998 with al-Qa‘ida) were in¬ 
spired partly by Muslim Brotherhood rhet¬ 
oric and its promotion of a qur’anically 
shaped society, as witnessed in the writings 
of the group’s founder, Hasan al-Banna 
(see Five tracts ), and its most celebrated fig¬ 
ure, Sayyid Qutb (see Haim, Sayyid Qutb; 
Haddad, Qur’anic justification; Carre, 
Mystique, 342-3 [trans. text on the Islamic 
economic and political model, ad Q, 59:7], 
325 [on the shuraf). The writings of these 
two figures promote a qur’anically-based 
divine sovereignty for the sake of a greater 
egalitarianism which, in the writings of 
Qutb, takes a revolutionary form against 
the perceived tyranny of Nasserist rule 
(i.e. the pan-Arabist and left-leaning social- 
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ist ideology of the Egyptian president 
Carnal Abdel Nasser, r. 1956-70). The 
goal was socio-political coherence and 
identity — especially against post-colonial 
secularizing/westernizing tendencies in 
Egypt and the Islamic world — through 
scriptural adherence. 

Drawing upon the work of the Islamist 
ideologue and founder of the Pakistan- 
based Jama'at-e Islam!, Abu 1-A‘la 
1-Mawdudi (whose formulation of an 
Islamic political constitution contributed to 
the Islamization of Pakistani politics; see, 
for example, his First principles, parts of 
which became law under Ziya 1-Haqq’s 
military dictatorship in the 1980s; for the 
legacy of Mawdudi, see Zaman, Ulama, 
87-110), Qutb insisted that sovereignty be¬ 
longs to God alone {'Adala, trans. 105). In 
general, he does not seek to accommodate 
human judgment but envisions a funda¬ 
mental clash between revealed sovereignty 
(hakimiyya) and non-revealed rule, which he 
labels as human ignorance (q .v.'Jahiliyya; 
Qutb, 'Adala, trans. 107; see also age of 
ignorance). Human interpretation of 
scripture and thus the possibility of human 
rule must be accordingly reduced; religion 
(dm) becomes the system (ni^am) of rule 
(Qutb, 'Adala, trans. no). In echo of 
Q. 5:48-50, frequent references are made to 
God’s program (manhaj) and way ( shir'a, cf. 
Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 246, for a discussion of 
the scope of this way, i.e. whether in refer¬ 
ence to the many ways revealed by God to 
different communities or the way of the 
Muslim community specifically, etc.), the 
conclusion being that association of Islam 
with any human system, such as democ¬ 
racy, socialism, monarchy, etc., is entirely 
unacceptable (Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 108, 112). 
Rulers are only to be obeyed to the extent 
that they themselves submit to the sover¬ 
eignty of God and apply his revealed law 
(Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 113-4), departure from 
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which deprives them of the right to obedi¬ 
ence (Qutb, ‘Adala, trans. 114): hearing 

and obeying is conditional upon following 
the book of God Almighty.” The result is a 
marked restriction on the employment of 
human judgment in rule (Qutb, ‘Adala, 
trans. 114-5): “... he becomes a ruler only 
by the absolutely free choice of the 
Muslims [a reference to Mawdudl’s idea of 
theo-democracy]... after that his authority 
derives from his undertaking to enforce the 
revealed law of God without claiming for 
himself any right to initiate legislation by 
an authority of his own.” Consultation 
(shura), limited to those learned in religion, 
does, however, remain a principle of 
Islamic governance (Qutb, 'Adala, trans. 
116). Also, in echo of Ibn al-Muqaffa c , 
permission is given to the leader whose 
authority is based on the revealed law of 
God to make new decrees for the sake of 
the common good, provided such decrees 
do not violate a revealed text (nass), e.g. the 
imposition of taxes not mentioned in the 
Qur’an, which, however, are not to be col¬ 
lected for maintaining state institutions but 
in service of a greater social justice in line 
with qur’anic principles (Qutb, 'Adala, 
trans. 119; see taxation). 

From such pointed rhetoric has emerged 
a call for jihad against all worldly rule, 
epitomized in the work of 'Abd al-Salam 
Faraj (d. 1982), who was executed with the 
four assassins of Egypt’s president, Anwar 
Sadat, killed after he had signed a peace 
treaty with Israel. Faraj’s now famous trea¬ 
tise, al-Farida al-gha’iba, “The neglected 
duty,” begins by quoting q 57:16, which 
calls for the submission of believing hearts 
(see heart) to divinely revealed truth in 
contrast to former nations, whose hearts 
had hardened against the book of God. He 
claimed that the Egyptian state had come 
to be ruled by laws of unbelief, a reference 
to the adoption of western law (see Faraj, 
Farida, trans. 162), making of its rulers 


apostates deserving of death. What is new 
here is not the insistence on an Islamic 
state as a necessary condition for the per¬ 
formance of God’s precepts or the iden¬ 
tification of Muslim rulers with the 
pre-Islamic Age of Ignorance but rather 
the intensely militant rejection of any hu¬ 
manly tinged rule. In the manner of the 
first Kharijis, Faraj quotes q 5:44: “Those 
who do not rule by what God has revealed 
are infidels,” as prelude to his identification 
of the Muslim rulers of his day with the 
Mongols, who ruled without sufficient 
attention to Islamic law (Faraj, Farida, 
trans. 167-8). There is simply no room for 
human governance in Faraj’s treatise but 
an insurmountable gap between political 
ruhngs (al-siyasat al-mulkiyya) and qur’anic 
ridings ( ahkam; Faraj, Farida, trans. 49, com¬ 
menting on Ibn Kathlr’s exegesis of 

a 5:50)- 

There is thus, for Faraj, no action — not 
charity, not participation in elected pol¬ 
itics, not the Islamic education of 
society — that can take precedence over 
jihad (understood by him solely as armed 
struggle) against worldly rulers, for the 
worldly must be subdued, the godly 
exalted. Given that human governance is 
a contradiction in terms for this militant 
brand of Islamism, accommodation is 
impossible. War, not merely Islam, is the 
solution, and Faraj devotes the latter half 
of his work to Ibn Taymiyya’s position on 
jihad. Picking up the theme of q g (Surat 
al-Tawba, “Repentance”), Faraj declares 
that in the Islamic age, worldly power must 
be brought to an end not through natural 
phenomena, as God has done in the case 
of former nations, but through the armed 
struggle of belief against unbelief (Faraj, 
Farida, trans. 162, 190). In other words, it 
has now become the duty of Muslims to 
act on behalf of God and annihilate those 
nations that fail to heed his message. Seen 
in that light, it is hardly surprising that 
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Sadat’s assassins claimed to have killed 
Pharaoh. 

In light of Islamist esteem for the writings 
of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), it is neces¬ 
sary to ask how closely his thought cor¬ 
responds to Islamist goals today. He does 
give an elevated status to scripture as guar¬ 
antor of Muslim identity after the fall of 
the caliphate to the Mongols in 656/1258; 
but, unlike Faraj, he was a jurist who 
worked within the framework of tradi¬ 
tional Islamic jurisprudence. As will be 
outlined, his post-Mongol protest, unlike 
Faraj’s post-colonial one, was not against 
human rule per se but communal hetero¬ 
doxy that he viewed as a threat to the 
unity of a Muslim community bereft of 
the office of caliph. 

In his most famous work, al-Siyasa al- 
shar’iyya, Ibn Taymiyya recognizes the 
social dimension of rule, arguing that 
political office (wilaya) is a religious neces¬ 
sity ( Siyasa, 172-80) since the social chaos 
resulting from its absence would prevent 
people from performing the precepts of 
the religion. He supports his position phil¬ 
osophically by claiming that only via 
human congregation (ijtima) can human 
welfare be attained, since humans are 
mutually dependent for their survival, and 
that human congregation most effectively 
serves the good when it is ordered under 
and enforced by political rule (Ibn 
Taymiyya, Siyasa, 172-3). Ibn Taymiyya 
thus affirms the necessity of human rule 
even when not in complete conformity to 
the divine will. His model of public ad¬ 
ministration, while aspiring to justice as 
based upon the Qur’an and sunna ( al-'adl 
alladhi dalla i alayhi al-kitab wa-l-sunna; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Siyasa, 13), is not based on scrip¬ 
ture alone. The work begins by quoting 
Q. 57:25, which states that God sent down 
not only the book and balance (see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), by which 
humans might act in accordance with the 


divine will, but also iron as a mighty power 
for the benefit of humankind, i.e. rule as 
the effective agent by which human society 
in its diversity might be made, even 
coerced, to live in political harmony. 

The work’s self-stated goal is to explain 
<2 4:58-9, which calls for justice in arbitrat¬ 
ing human affairs and obedience to those 
holding command full l-amri). Ibn 
Taymiyya argues on the basis of qur’anic 
citation for a complementary notion of 
God’s guidance, embodied in scripture, 
and political rule. Hence, although he 
draws heavily upon the Qur’an and the 
sunna, his words are directed to state of¬ 
ficials (e.g. provincial governors, tax- 
collectors, military commanders, state 
ministers and secretaries, etc.; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Siyasa, 5). While revelation is 
meant to shape the socio-political order, 
the qualifications for election (ikhtiyar) to 
office are ambiguous. They essentially boil 
down to two criteria (Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa, 
12-4): (1) strength (quwwa), meaning effec¬ 
tiveness, e.g. in war, and (2) trust (amana), 
meaning pious commitment to govern 
justly in accordance with revelation (shar). 
Since, however, these two criteria so rarely 
coexist in a single person, effectiveness may 
trump pious commitment, depending on 
the office in question, making it preferable 
to appoint an effective military com¬ 
mander or judge even if he is personally 
immoral (Jajir, Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa, 14, 18) 
or does what the Prophet has forbidden 
(ya’mal mayunkiruhu al-nabi, ibid., 15) — in 
other words, offends against divine revela¬ 
tion. Ibn Taymiyya cites in support of this 
examples from the first community of 
Muslims and a saying of the Prophet 
(Siyasa, 15), “Indeed God supports this re¬ 
ligion with an immoral man.” 

Ibn Taymiyya’s call to jihad is not, then, 
aimed against impious individuals en¬ 
trusted with the governance of Muslim 
society. Constituted authority, even if 


straying from Islamic perfection, is vali¬ 
dated by its end: social harmony and 
human welfare. Jihad is directed not at 
political rule but heterodox Islam, par¬ 
ticularly the Nusayrl sect. Ibn Taymiyya’s 
concern with Mongol rule must be seen 
within the context of the ritual pluralism of 
post-Mongol Islam, which had long existed 
in Islam but became a more significant 
concern in the absence of the caliphate. 

For him, the Mongol invasions were provi¬ 
dential (Ibn Taymiyya, Rasa’il, 53 f.), a test 
by which God separates hypocrites from 
true believers, as he tested the first Muslims 
by external attack (illustrated in £ 3:152; 
again, the attempt to relate political devel¬ 
opments to qur’anic narrative). Such ex¬ 
ternal hostility was, he claimed, to be 
welcomed as part of the divine plan to 
expose Muslim groups given to ritual in¬ 
novation (bid'a), which posed the greatest 
threat to the religion, making it necessary 
to identify not religiously imperfect pol¬ 
itical authorities but ritually heterodox 
Muslims, along with infidels (kujjar), as 
legitimate objects of jihad (Ibn Taymiyya, 
Siyasa, 131; id., Fiqh al-jihad, 100). Reading 
this concern alongside his vision of politi¬ 
cal rule as described in the previous para¬ 
graph, it is possible to conclude that the 
use of Ibn Taymiyya by radical Islam today 
grossly distorts his thought, which must be 
seen as a legal development aiming to arti¬ 
culate the theory of jihad anew in the midst 
of altered social circumstances where 
Islamic identity was no longer imagined 
and guaranteed in terms of political author¬ 
ity but by means of ritual and communal 
practice. The main thrust behind his work 
is not eschatological violence against 
worldly power in witness to the rule of 
God symbolized by Islamic scripture, nor is 
it political rebellion against constituted 
authority in the name of an Islamic rule 
based exclusively on scripture, but rather 
the unity of religious and communal iden¬ 


tity in the face of its own ritually pluralistic 
membership (see Heck, Jihad revisited). 

The Qur'an has been drawn upon no less 
effectively in support of democracy and 
even secularism (see Esposito and Voll, 
Islam’s democratic essence). New concepts 
of authority, based upon an individual’s 
encounter with scripture (ijtihad) apart 
from traditional authority, are at play in 
the modernizing exegesis of such figures as 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), who was 
himself aware of the political conse¬ 
quences of his work (see Jomier, La revue 
“al-'Orwa al-Wothqa”). His tabling of 
tradition, while meant to spur a legal and 
religious dynamism necessary to meet the 
challenges of modernity, widened the 
scope of qur’anic interpretation for politi¬ 
cal ends, opening the door to both fun¬ 
damentalist and reformist uses of Islamic 
scripture. The contemporary use of the 
Qur’an by fundamentalist Islam having 
been given above, here the reformist point 
of view will be illustrated by the writings of 
three Egyptian thinkers. 

Amidst much controversy (Enayat, 

Modern political thought, 62-8), ‘All ‘Abd al- 
Raziq (d. 1966) argued in al-Isldm wa-usul 
al-hukm (135-64, chapter 3 of book 2, en- 
titied Risala la hukm, dm la dawla) that the 
mission of the Prophet was limited to a 
message (i.e. to bear good news and to 
warn, citing several qur’anic verses to that 
effect, e.g. q, 17:105; 24:54; 25:56; 33:45-6) 
and did not include the creation of a pol¬ 
ity: Muhammad may have struggled to 
defend his message, even using force to do 
so, but never did he undertake to coerce 
people into a polity, there being no evi¬ 
dence for such — ‘Abd al-Raziq challenges 
his audience to find any — between the 
two covers of the Qur’an or in the sunna. 
Since governance is a worldly affair (here 
‘Abd al-Raziq inverts traditional argu¬ 
ments for religious supervision of worldly 
affairs), God has given it to human minds 
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to manage their worldly affairs according 
to what they see best in light of their 
knowledge, interests and tendencies. 'Abd 
al-Raziq certainly recognizes the necessity 
of government (on the basis of Q, 43:32 and 
Q, 5:48) but denies that it is an article of 
faith or that it is limited to the forms 
known to Islamic history — caliphate and 
despotic government in his opinion. Even 
if the installation of the state is viewed as 
an act of political wisdom, Islamic ideals 
can still be guaranteed by the spiritual 
message of the Prophet and not control 
of the state (Enayat, Modern political 
thought, 68). 

‘Abd al-Raziq’s ideas came at a chaotic 
moment for Muslim identity — the col¬ 
lapse of the Ottoman empire and the 
height of colonial domination along with 
largely unsuccessful attempts to develop a 
pan-Islamic institution to deal with Muslim 
affairs globally. His thought must be seen 
as an attempt to facilitate an Islamic rec¬ 
onciliation with the strongly modernizing 
tendencies of his day. In contrast, the writ¬ 
ings of Muhammad Sa'ld al-‘Ashmawt 
(b. 1932) are a counter to the increasingly 
bold fundamentalism of a post-colonial 
Egypt in search of national identity and 
civil society. He maintains in al-Isldm al- 
siyasi (175-92), against fundamentalist con¬ 
demnations of Egyptian rule as apostate, 
that Egyptian law is in point of fact in 
full harmony with the principles of the 
revealed law of Islam. For him, the pau¬ 
city of legal norms enshrined in the 
Qur'an — only 200 of some 6,000 verses 
have a legal character, he claims — sup¬ 
ports the original meaning of shan'a at the 
time of qur’anic revelation as a way and 
not as a collection of legal details. It has 
thus been left to the Egyptian state to work 
out a rule of law, and as a high-ranking 
judge, al-'Ashmawi displays his intimate 
knowledge of Egyptian law, which, he 
argues, in no way contradicts the dictates 


of the Qur’an. He says at one point that 
the Islamist position that truly Islamic rule 
must be limited to the book of God con¬ 
fuses revelation (al-shan‘a), i.e. the qur’anic 
way, with law (fiqh), which is a process by 
which jurists and judges apply their own 
efforts of judgment (ijtihad) to legal mat¬ 
ters. Indeed, for al-'Ashmawi, Islamist 
exploitation of the Qur’an for political 
ends is a danger for Islam and should cease 
since Egyptian law has not been tainted by 
any innovation (hid'a) but remains con¬ 
sistent with Islamic revelation. 

Finally, Muhammad Khalaf Allah 
(d. 1997) presses the qur’anic theme of 
consultation ( shura, citing q 3:159) in al- 
Qur’an wa-l-dawla (55-79) as the Islamic 
mode of political decision-making. 
Drawing on Muhammad ‘Abduh, Khalaf 
Allah insists that those in authority (ulu 
l-amr, cf. q 4:59) should be identified with 
those to whom the Muslim community has 
entrusted responsibility for making laws 
and overseeing the governance of society. 
But this should not be done, however, in 
the manner of divinely constructed offices 
held by figures claiming a personal right to 
rule, but by political officials chosen by the 
community — and thus removable by the 
community — who govern not religious 
but worldly affairs after the manner of the 
Prophet and his Companions, namely 
through consultation (a position reminis¬ 
cent of the Indonesian Nurcholish 
Madjid’s idea that the oneness of God 
[tawhid] should actually prevent Muslims 
from viewing the state in sacred terms; 
see Madjid, Islamic roots of pluralism). In 
this light, religious leaders have no inher¬ 
ent right to this legislative role. Their 
task — as was the Prophet’s — is to ex¬ 
plain beliefs (’aqa’id), worship (’ibadat) and 
the norms of social affairs (mu ' amalat) but 
they, like the Prophet, enjoy no mandate 
to legislate worldly affairs on the basis of 
revelation. 
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Khalaf Allah, it should be added, is per¬ 
haps most known for his employment of 
literary methodology in scriptural exegesis, 
by which he argues that the Qur’an is 
not a record of historical facts (see 
inimitability; history and the qur’an) 
but an exhortation to the Islamic faith (see 
exegesis of the qur’an: early modern 
and contemporary). His entire oeuvre, 
then, confirms the thesis that Muslim rec¬ 
ognition of the role of human (i.e. non- 
revealed) decision-making in the political 
organization of society’s affairs follows 
closely upon willingness to allow human 
interpretation of the Qur’an. It is thus the 
possibility and parameters of exegesis (see 
exegesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval), as debated across Islamic his¬ 
tory from ‘All b. Abl Talib to Muhammad 
Khalaf Allah, that stand at the heart of 
politics and the Qur’an. 

Paul L. Heck 
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Poll Tax 

A tax per head, usually levied on every 
adult male of a given age. The Arabic 
term ,jizya, used for the poll tax levied on 
non-Muslims, specifically the People of the 
Book (q.v.) living under Muslim rule (ahl 
al-kitdb, also identified eventually as 
“protected people,” ahl al-dhimma), does 
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have a qur’anic origin (q9:29: ... hattayu’tu 
l-jizyata ’anyadin wa-hum saghirun, i.e. 

“... until they pay the jizya from their 
wealth [lit. from hand], submissively”). 
There is no evidence in the Qur’an, how¬ 
ever, of a tax per head ('ala, l-ra’s) as as¬ 
sumed by later jurists (e.g. Malik, Muwatta’, 
187-9; Abu ‘Ubayd, Amwal, 23-56). The 
tax per capita as finally established in 
Islamic law seems to have derived from 
a Sassanian practice ( khak bar sar, Abu 
'Ubayd, Amwal, 29, no. 61; cf. Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, i, 2371; see Lokkegaard, Islamic 
taxation. 128-43; for the adoption of the 
Byzantine poll tax in Egypt, see al-Durl, 
Nuzum, 79) developed by Muslims through 
the course of the conquests, first being ap¬ 
plied to all members of a conquered 
locale — men, women and children (Abu 
‘Ubayd, Amwal, 31, no. 66) — and then 
limited to mature males ( halim, ibid., 33, 
no. 72; 39, no. 93; see law and the 
qur’an). The poll tax varied according to 
the terms of the treaty between the Mus¬ 
lims and the local peoples (see Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, i, 2051; cf. Morony, Iraq, 584-8), was 
assessed according to one’s wealth (q.v.; see 
Cahen, Djizya), was first applied to non- 
Muslim Arabs and then gradually ex¬ 
tended, by the Prophet’s example ( sunna, 
Abu ‘Ubayd, Amwal, 38, no. 88), to non- 
Arab non-Muslims living in the con¬ 
quered lands (ibid., 25, no. 53), including 
Zorastrians {majus; see magians) as well as 
Jews ( yahud see jews and Judaism) and 
Christians (nasara; see Christians and 
Christianity). There also seems to have 
been a connection, at least initially, be¬ 
tween the payment of this tax and socio¬ 
professional status, for it is reported that 
the large Christian tribe (see tribes and 
clans), the Banu Taghlib, refused to pay 
the jizya on the grounds that they were 
Arabs (q.v.), not farmers; presumably to 
avoid the humiliation (saghar) of being clas¬ 
sified with those who work the land, they 


were granted the right to pay, instead, the 
Muslim tax (sadaqa), although at twice the 
normal rate (ibid., 32; cf. Malik, Muwatta’, 
189, who explains the distinction in reli¬ 
gious terms: “The Muslim tax was levied 
on Muslims as a means of purifying them 
[tathiran lahum] ... and the jizya was levied 
on the People of the Book as a means of 
subordinating them [sagharan lahum, i.e. to 
Muslim rule]). 

It has been demonstrated rather persua¬ 
sively that the exegetical tradition on 
Q 9:29 bears no relation to the historical 
conditions of the verse (see Rubin, Qur’an 
and tafsir; see sira and the qur’an); the 
verse does seem to have been used by later 
exegetes as a point of departure for elabo¬ 
rating differences — theological and 
legal — between Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims (e.g. Ibn al-jawzl, £ad, 420, for whom 
the verse is a confirmation of the abroga¬ 
tion of previous religions with the appear¬ 
ance of Muhammad’s religion [din 
Muhammad]; see also McAuliffe, Fakhr al- 
Dln al-Razi; see religious pluralism and 
the qur’an). Nevertheless, the rationale 
generally given for the poll tax — a com¬ 
pensation (jaza’) in exchange for enjoying 
the protection (dhimma) of Muslim 
rule — does demonstrate a certain con¬ 
ceptual continuity with the qur’anic term 
jaza’{cl. Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 2470: ... ma'a 
l-jaza’ 1 an aydihim 'ala qadri taqatihim, i.e. 

“... with compensation from their wealth 
[lit. from their hands] according to their 
ability [to pay]”). Claims for continuity, 
however, between the qur’anic sense of the 
term and its later legal and exegetical use 
rest on the identity of those people speci¬ 
fied as being obligated to pay th e jizya, 
namely those who have been given the 
book (min alladhina utii l-kitab), widely as¬ 
sumed to be non-Muslim recipients of 
God’s revelation (i.e. People of the Book) 
in contrast to those who are without 
knowledge of God’s oneness ( mushrikun, 
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see RazI, Tafsir, ad <2,9:30; see polytheism 
AND ATHEISM). 

Rubin (Bara’a) has concluded that jizya at 
q 9:29 connotes financial compensation for 
the loss of income sustained by the rupture 
of commercial relations with non-Muslim 
traders who are prohibited, at q 9:28, from 
approaching Mecca (q.v.). This does seem 
to be borne out in q 9:29 itself, the opening 
words of which claim that the people 
obliged to pay the jizya do not believe in 
God or judgment day ( Idyu’minuna bi-llah 
wa-la bi-l-yawmi l-akhir; see last judg¬ 
ment). Book (q.v.; kitab ), while connoting 
divine knowledge (see knowledge and 
learning) and authority (q.v.), can also 
serve as a metonymy for treaty, the terms 
of which were fixed in writing (a kitab ) and 
included some kind of payment of tribute 
(see contracts and alliances). Jizya, in 
fact, occurs in such a context in Ibn Sa'd’s 
history (Tabaqat, i, 257 fi), where the term 
for the missives (kutub) sent by Muhammad 
to other groups and rulers connotes both 
letter and pact. Were, then, the people 
named in q 9:29 the so-called People of 
the Book (ahl al-kitab) or merely tribal 
groups of varied character which had 
entered into alliance with the tribal over¬ 
lordship of Muhammad and his Muslim 
partisans while not sharing their mono¬ 
theistic beliefs? Simonsen ( Studies , 47-61) 
argues — on the basis that there is no 
qur’anic connection between dhimma and 
jizya — that q 9:29 applies to all non- 
Muslims dwelling within the reach of 
Medinan hegemony, whether monotheists 
or not (see Medina). 

In favor of the identification of the jizya- 
payers of q 9:29 with the People of the 
Book, support can be drawn from the 
verses subsequent to q 9:29, which serve a 
doctrinal polemic against the claim of Jews 
that Ezra (q.v.; ‘Uzayr) is the son of God 
and that of Christians who say that Jesus 
(q.v.) is (q 9:30), and against the undue 


attribution of divine authority awarded 
by both groups to their religious leaders 
{ittakhadhu ahbarahum wa-ruhbanahum arbaban 
min duni lldh, q 9:31). Later exegetes un¬ 
derstood q 9:29 to indicate the failure of 
Jews and Christians to affirm fully God’s 
oneness (e.g. Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 166; 
Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf iii, 32; Ibn al-jawzl, 
Zad, iii, 419; see polemic and polemical 
language). Moreover, the fact that the 
concept of the protection (dhimma) of God 
and his Prophet was not limited in the ear¬ 
liest period to the People of the Book, as 
Simonsen demonstrates, need not negate 
the more specific application of jizya to 
them apart from the mushrikun. Finally, the 
usage of min alladhina utu l-kitab elsewhere 
in the Qur’an does indeed suggest recipi¬ 
ents of previous revelation (e.g. q 4:47; see 
revelation and inspiration). 

The occasion for the revelation of q 9:29 
(see occasions of revelation) is thought 
to have been the Prophet’s expedition in 
9/30 to Tabuk (Tabari, Tafsir, xiv, 200) in 
the northwestern region of the Arabian 
peninsula (cf. Bakhit, Tabuk), conducted 
in anticipation of a Byzantine-sponsored 
attack (see expeditions and battles). 
While the attack never materialized, the 
Prophet took the opportunity to conclude 
pacts with tribal groups near the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba. The use of jizya for non-Muslim 
and specifically Jewish, Christian and 
Zoroastrian groups only after the expedi¬ 
tion to Tabuk seems to be confirmed by 
the reports of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845; cf. 
Simonsen, Studies, 47-61). The suggestion 
has been made that the appearance of jizya 
was linked to the Medinan policy towards 
tribes already accustomed to payment of 
tribute (q.v.) to Byzantine and Sassanian 
overlords (Schmucker, Untersuchungen, 74 £), 
and it is in that sense that this tribute be¬ 
came a sign of obeisance ( wa-hum saghirun, 
cf. q 27:37) to the growing socio-political 
hegemony of Islam (see community and 
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SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; POLITICS AND 
THE qur’an) . 

Most significantly for our understanding 
of the Qur’an, it must be noted that the 
concept of jizya at Q 9:29 does serve a pro¬ 
gram of Muslim confessional definition 
vis-a-vis other groups, in both the forma¬ 
tive and classical periods of Islam. The 
qur’anic occurrence of the verse in a 
Medinan context (q 9: Surat al-Tawba, 
“Repentance”), where concerns for the 
formation of the Muslim polity and cor¬ 
responding confessional demarcations of 
refigio-political identity were urgent, sug¬ 
gests that the qur’anic jizya can best be un¬ 
derstood in terms of a confessional tax 
levied upon tribal and other groups unwill¬ 
ing to meet the requirements of member¬ 
ship in Islam (it is also used in this sense in 
the rules of jihad [q.v.], where those refus¬ 
ing the call of Islam are offered the chance 
to pay the jizya in exchange for cessation of 
hostilities). Such boundaries were embod¬ 
ied in both religious and fiscal terms, and it 
is in this sense that taxation (q.v.) of other 
groups served Islam in its definition of 
such confessional lines. The context in 
which q 9:29 occurs is quasi-creedal in 
coloring (see greeds). The exegetes 
understood it in this way, although they 
developed its original connotation (see 
above). In addition, the administrative his¬ 
tory of the term also confirms its confes¬ 
sional orientation: While jizya was used 
interchangeably in the earliest period with 
the term for the land-tax [kharaj, e.g. “jizya 
on the land” or “kharaj on the head”; see 
Cahen, Djizya), the two terms became 
gradually disassociated when ownership 
of the lands of conquest — through con¬ 
version of the tenants to Islam or sale of 
their land to Muslims — was no longer 
solely identifiable with non-Muslims 
(a policy believed to have first been insti¬ 
tuted by the Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 


al-'Aziz, r. 99-101/717-20; see Gibb, Fiscal 
rescript). 

Paul L. Heck 
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Copenhagen ig88 (esp. 47-61); A.S. Tritton, The 
caliphs and their non-Muslim subjects, London 1930. 

Pollution see CONTAMINATION 

Polygamy see marriage and divorce; 
patriarchy; women and the qur’an 

Polysemy in the Qur'an 

The plurality of senses that words can 
have. It is the property of words in all nat¬ 
ural languages to have more than one 
meaning, for polysemy is an essential con¬ 
dition of a language’s efficiency: a finite set 
of lexical elements is used to express a po¬ 
tentially infinite set of situations. Arabic 
words in the Qur’an also have this property 
and many words in the Qur’an have been 
classified as polysemous in the exegetical 
tradition (see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval). In fact, some 
exegetes suggest that all words in the 
Qur’an contain several meanings or levels 
of meaning (see language and style 
OF THE qur’an; LITERARY STRUCTURES OF 
THE QUR’AN). 

The possibility of ambiguity or equi¬ 
vocation is, however, a counterpart of 
polysemy — although contextual, syntactic 
and lexical clues in practice reduce this 
possibility. For example, mutual appro¬ 
priateness reduces a word’s semantic per¬ 
tinence so that only part of the semantic 
field of a word is used; the remainder is 
excluded or repressed. The Qur’an, how¬ 
ever, inhibits this reduction. It is a refer¬ 
ential text that often does not provide a 
great deal of context. This difficulty was 
alleviated somewhat by biographical ma¬ 
terials {sira; see sira and the qur’an), the 
circumstances of revelation literature 
(asbab al-nuzul; see occasions of reve¬ 
lation) and other narrative texts that 


offered historical explanations or allusions 
that emphasized monosemy and, by pro¬ 
viding a context frequendy missing in the 
Qur’an itself, word sense disambiguation. 
Early works on the gharib, i.e. difficult 
words such as hapax legomena, foreign and 
dialectal words (see foreign vocabulary; 
dialect), also emphasized monosemy by 
providing mosdy simple glosses. 

On the whole, the Islamic exegetical tra¬ 
dition embraced polysemy in the Qur’an. 
Although the Qur’an was thought to have 
a divine origin and Arabic came to be 
viewed as a divine language, not a “natu¬ 
ral” one, polysemy was not considered a 
defect (see revelation and inspiration; 
Arabic language). Rather, polysemy in 
the Qur’an became one of its miraculous 
features (see miracle; inimitability). The 
issue was not whether the Qur’an was 
polysemous but rather how to express and 
limit the polysemy. As a result, polysemy 
has been represented or imposed in several 
different but overlapping ways throughout 
the history of reading and interpreting the 
Qur’an (see readings of the qur’an). 

The question remains whether the poly¬ 
semes discovered by the exegetes are de¬ 
liberate or merely imposed upon the 
Qur’an for theological and other reasons 
(see theology and the qur’an). 

Wujuh al-Qur’an 

The most obvious works dealing with poly¬ 
semy are those of wujuh (polysemes and 
homonyms) and naza’ir (synonyms or ana¬ 
logues). Wujuh refers to words employed 
several times in the Qur’an but with at 
least two and perhaps as many as forty dif¬ 
ferent meanings (Abdus Sattar, Wujuh, 

138). The distinction between homonymy, 
which refers to words of different origins 
or roots that coincide phonetically, and 
polysemy, which refers to words of related 
origin but whose roots or derived forms 


have several discernable senses, is essen¬ 
tially arbitrary. Synchronically, homonymy 
is a kind of polysemy but even diachronic 
homonymy can become polysemy and vice 
versa because the criteria for distinguishing 
between homonymy and polysemy are 
themselves somewhat arbitrary. In any 
case, it is a distinction that those qur’anic 
exegetes who discussed wujuh did not gen¬ 
erally make. Wujuh is a branch of the sci¬ 
ences of the Qur'an julum al-Qur’an; see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC 
study) and finds sanction in several pro¬ 
phetic hadlths (see had ith and the 
qur’an): “The Qur'an... conveys [many] 
meanings (wujuh); so impute to it the best 
of its meanings” (Zarkashl, Burhan, ii, 163). 
And, “a jurisprudent’s (faqih) jurispru¬ 
dence is not comprehensive until he sees 
many wujuh in the Qur’an” (Suyuti, Itqan, i, 
299; see law and the qur’an). 

Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) is cred¬ 
ited with authoring the first wujuh and 
naga’ir work (cf. Nwyia, Exegese, 109-16; 
Gilliot, Elt, 118-20). His methodology, 
largely followed by later authors in this 
genre, is to provide a gloss or brief defini¬ 
tion for each of the meanings (wujuh) of a 
word and then to list other analogous 
qur’anic passages (naga’ir) — that is, those 
in which the word is employed with the 
same meaning. Important early wujuh 
works are those of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/ 
889), al-Damaghanl (d. 478/1085), and Ibn 
al-jawzl (d. 597/1200). Of course, the sub¬ 
ject is treated by al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391) 
and al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505) in their works 
on the sciences of the Qur’an. None of 
these works are systematic examinations of 
qur’anic vocabulary. Rather, the words 
chosen by these exegetes are religiously 
significant ones. It should also be noted 
that in these works, the terms wujuh and 
naza’ir are themselves somewhat polyse- 
mous (Rippin, Lexicographical texts, 
167-71). By the time of al-Zarkashi, the 
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existence of wujuh in the Qur’an had 
acquired its most important theological 
implication: it is one “of the miracles 
(mujizat) of the Qur’an since one word 
imparts twenty aspects (sing, wajh ), or more 
or less; and one does not find that in the 
speech of mankind” (Zarkashl, Burhan, 
i, 102). 

Polysemy in the Qur’an has, at least at 
times, been created by the exegetical tradi¬ 
tion itself, which even has the Qur’an “in¬ 
venting” new meanings for some words. 
See, for example, the development of the 
association of “sleep” with bard, “cold,” in 
order to “solve intra-qur’anic and Qur’an 
versus dogma conflict” (Rippin, Qur’an 
78/24, 311-20; see dreams and sleep; 
hot and cold). If such is the case, one 
can legitimately ask whether the exegetes’ 
rich tradition of finding polysemes in 
the Qur’an is more a product of the 
exegetes’ ingenuity than a deliberate fea¬ 
ture of the Qur’an. Certainty may well be 
restricted to those words for which there 
are other reasons for assuming polysemy, 
such as the use of puns in the Qur’an (see 
humor). 

Levels of meaning in the Qur’an 
As a technical term wujuh connotes that 
category of words that are used in different 
ways in different passages of the Qur’an, 
but proved to be an inadequate rubric un¬ 
der which to discuss words, expressions 
and phrases, which have multiple mean¬ 
ings within a single passage. Several other 
overlapping rubrics were developed and 
employed in various ways by Sunni, Shi*! 
and Sufi exegetes (see shi'ism and the 
qur’an; SUFISM AND THE QUr’An). 
Generally, all the methods that they de¬ 
veloped were based on the premise that the 
passages of the Qur’an had several levels 
of meaning, though the deeper levels 
should not be allowed to negate the single, 
literal meaning. 
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One of the more significant ways of ac¬ 
counting or allowing for polysemy (at least 
at the level of expressions and phrases as 
opposed to individual words) was intro¬ 
duced by using the distinction between the 
muhkamat and mutashabihat given in q 3:7. 
Whether these two words are polysemous 
in the Qur’an is uncertain but in the ex¬ 
planations of later exegetes they are cer¬ 
tainly understood to be. Some argued, 

Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838) for instance, that 
they refer to the abrogating and regulative 
passages, and to the abrogated and non- 
regulative passages, respectively (see 
abrogation), while others saw them as 
the clear and unclear passages, respectively 
(see ambiguous). Of more immediate sig¬ 
nificance is that mutashabihat came to mean 
verses that were polysemous. For instance, 
al-Jassas (d. 370/981) states that the 
muhkamat permit only one meaning but the 
mutashabihat may have several. The mean¬ 
ings and aspects (wujuh) of the latter must 
be understood in reference to the former, 
though not all of them could be known 
(Jassas, Ahkam, ii, 3-4). 

Tafsir and ta’wil are another pair of terms 
employed to convey the notion of several 
levels of meaning (see exegesis of the 
Qur’an: classical and medieval). Tafsir 
came to mean the exegesis that was con¬ 
crete, exoteric, and/or based on tradition. 
Ta’wil came to mean exegesis that was 
abstract, esoteric, and/or based on per¬ 
sonal opinion (raj). Thus, al-Tabarl’s 
(d. 310/923) exegesis is tafsir and al- 
Qushayri’s (d. 465/1072) Lata’if al-isharat is 
ta’wil. The distinction between terms was 
only theoretical, however, since exegetes 
such as the Sufi al-Sulaml (d. 412/1021) 
labeled their works as tafsirs and al- 
Tabari’s work was originally entitled as 
ta’wil — again the terminology of poly¬ 
semy is itself polysemous. Also for some 
exegetes, tafsir permitted only one meaning 
(la-jahtamilu ilia wajhan wahidan), whereas 


ta’wil allowed more (SuyutI, Itqan, ii, 381), 
Thus, ta’wil allowed for unrestricted poly¬ 
semy. In practice, however, even tafsir was 
polysemous. Al-Tabari cites a tradition 
from Ibn ‘Abbas in which he states, “ Tafsir 
has four aspects: an aspect which is known 
to the Arabs (q.v.) through their speech, a 
tafsir of which no one can plead ignorance, 
a tafsir which the learned know, and a tafsir 
known only to God” (Tabari, Tafsir, i, 57; 
Eng. trans. i, 34). Furthermore, al-Tabari’s 
tafsir, though based on traditions, often 
accepts that all the diverse opinions found 
in the earlier exegetes are correct (cf. 
Gilliot, Fit, 112-33). 

The most prominent binary distinction 
that allowed for polysemy is the one 
between fakir and batin. In his discussion of 
the seven harf, al-Tabari cites a tradition 
in which Muhammad says “Each of the 
harf has an outward meaning (zahr) and an 
inward meaning (batn). Each of the harf 
has a border, and each border a lookout” 
(Tabari, Tafsir, i, 35-6; Eng. trans. i, 16; cf. 
Gilliot, Elt, 112 f.). Generally, fakir refers to 
the exoteric, outer, obvious, or literal 
meaning and batin to the esoteric, inner, 
concealed, or symbolic meaning. 
Theoretically, iahir had but one meaning 
and was associated with tafsir, while batin 
could be multivalent and it, along with 
everything else that was not zahir, was 
subsumed under ta’wil. Shl c Is and Sufis 
placed a great deal of emphasis on batin. 
The ImamI Shl'l exegete al-Tabataba’l 
(d. 1981) expanded the levels of polysemy 
by suggesting that inner meaning itself 
could have up to seven inner meanings 
(Tabataba’l, Mizan, i, 7). The classical 
formulation, however — which seems to 
incorporate the tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas 
and the zahir-batin distinction — recog¬ 
nized that every qur’anic verse had, not two, 
but four separate meanings. The Sufi Sahl 
al-Tustari (d. 283/896) lists zahir (literal), 
batin (symbolic), hadd (prescriptive) and 
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mat/a r (anagogical). “The zahir is the 
recitation; the bdtin the understanding; the 
hadd the permitted and forbidden (q.v.; 
things in the verses); the matla The control 
of the heart (q.v.) over what is intended by 
them by way of comprehension from God” 
(Tustarl, Tafsir, 3; cf. Bowering, Scriptural 
senses, 350; see intellect; knowledge 
and learning; recitation of the 
qur’an). These four levels of meaning 
came to be accepted in various forms by 
Sunni scholars also. For example, al- 
Zarkashi states: “The outward interpreta¬ 
tions (’ibarat) are for the general public; 
they are for the ear. The allusions (ishdrdt) 
are for the special ones; they are for the 
intellect. The subtleties (lata’ij) are for 
the friends [of God; see friends and 
friendship]; they are glimpses. And the 
essences (haqa’iq) are for the prophets (see 
prophets and prophethood); they are 
the submission [to God] ” (Zarkashi, 

Burhan, ii, 153-4). Similarly, the benefits of 
hearing the Qur’an are fourfold and suit 
the listeners’ capabilities. Those who hear 
it merely from a reciter benefit from the 
knowledge of its precepts; those who hear 
as though from the Prophet benefit from 
his admonitions (see warning) and the 
demonstrations of his miracles so that the 
heart delights in the subtleties of his ora¬ 
tion; and those who hear it as though from 
Gabriel (q.v.) glimpse hidden things (see 
hidden and the hidden) and promises 
disclosed in it (to the Prophet); those who 
hear as though from God are extinguished 
by it and their attributes effaced — they 
gain the attributes of truth (tahqiq) through 
glimpsing the knowledge, source, and truth 
of certainty (Zarkashi, Burhan, ii, 154). 

Despite these fourfold levels of meaning, 
most exegetes essentially recognized only 
two such levels. Even al-Tustan, in practice 
if not in theory, uses the typical literal- 
allegorical distinction; he combines zahir 
and hadd, and bdtin and matla’ (Bowering, 


Sahl al-Tustarl, 841). In any case, none of 
these various ways of constructing poly¬ 
semy in the Qur’an need be considered 
mutually exclusive. Muhkam versus 
mutashabih, tafsir versus ta ’xml, zahir versus 
batin, in each of these binary oppositions 
it is theoretically only the latter which is 
open to multiple (levels of) meanings 
(Wansbrough, Q.% 243-4). 

Herbert Berg 
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Polytheism and Atheism 

The worship of many gods; the belief in 
no god. Although the concept of atheism 
was unknown to the qur’anic audience, the 
human tendency to ascribe divine tenden¬ 
cies to something other than the one, true 
God was not. The qur’anic allusions to 
“polytheism” have been variously under¬ 
stood: idolatry on the part of pre-Islamic 
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Arabian tribes; the pre-Islamic Arabs’ 
ascription of divine attributes to lesser 
beings, perhaps even within a monotheistic 
framework; or, alternatively, a polemical 
accusation that Jews and Christians had 
distorted aspects of their earlier revela¬ 
tions. The following is an overview of 
the qur’anic attitude towards these two 
aspects of human denial of God’s 
omnipotence — the ultimate act of 
ingratitude. 

Polytheism 

The qur’anic Arabic term for polytheism is 
shirk. The central dogma affirmed in the 
Qur’an is that of monotheism (tawhid), and 
shirk, as its antithesis, takes the brunt of 
qur’anic doctrinal criticism. The Qur’an’s 
rejection of shirk is categorical and absolute 
(a concise statement is found in the short 
Q 112). It is the only sin for which, even 
theoretically, there is no forgiveness (q.v.): 
“God will not forgive the act of associating 
[anything] with him, though he might for¬ 
give anyone he likes anything other than 
that” (t) 4:48, 116; see sin, major and 
minor). The Arabic phrase for “anything 
other than that,” ma duna dhalika, also con¬ 
notes “anything less than that” — again 
implying that shirk is the greatest of all sins, 
all other sins being “less” than it. The an¬ 
cient Arabian sage Luqman (q.v.) is rep¬ 
resented in the Qur’an, in a sura (q. 31) 
named after him, as admonishing his son 
against committing shirk: he calls shirk “a 
great wrong indeed” (Q, 31:13). The same 
sura exhorts one to respect and obey one’s 
parents (q.v.) but forbids one to commit 
shirk should one’s parents put pressure on 
one to do so (a see also a 29:8). 

Shirk nullifies good deeds (q.v.): on the day 
of judgment (see last judgment) the 
polytheists ( mushrikun; sing, mushrik) will 
discover that any good deeds they might 
have done have been wiped out (a 6:88; 
39:65)- 


Definition 

The literal meaning of shirk is association. 
As a technical term in the Qur’an, there¬ 
fore, shirk means to set up associates or 
partners of God — the one true 
God — such that they are taken to be 
equal or comparable to the godhead. This 
definition would cover the positing of any 
deities besides God, whether they are one 
or many in number, whether they are be¬ 
lieved to partake of his essence (shirkJt 
l-dhat) or share his attributes {shirkfi l-sifat, 
see god and his attributes) and whether 
they are held to be equal to or less than 
him. And it would cover both crass idolatry 
(see IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS) and 
metaphysical dualism. According to the 
Qur’an, shirk can be both conceptual and 
practical. Actually, to hold the belief that 
deities other than God exist and that the 
universe and its workings cannot be ex¬ 
plained until more than one God are taken 
to exist or possess the attributes that prop¬ 
erly belong to him alone — that is, to re¬ 
ject monotheism in principle and affirm 
polytheism in principle — is conceptual 
shirk, whereas to regard any being or power 
other than God as being worthy of receiv¬ 
ing obedience (q.v.) that is rightfully due 
only to God and to do so even when one 
affirms belief in monotheism in principle, 
would be practical shirk. 

A number of pre-Islamic nations come 
under strong criticism in the Qur’an for 
their polytheistic beliefs (see pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-islamic). For example, 
the nation of Abraham (q.v.) counted heav¬ 
enly bodies like the sun (q.v.), the moon 
(q.v.), and the stars (see planets and 
stars) among deities, and these and other 
deities were represented by statues that 
were worshipped (see idols and images), 
q, 6:74-81 recounts Abraham’s debate with 
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his polytheistic nation, in which he refuses 
to accept such heavenly bodies as deities. 
Another debate of Abraham’s, which is 
followed by his demolition of temple idols, 
is reported in £ 21:52 f. The pagans of 
Arabia proudly called themselves the 
descendents of Abraham and the qur’anic 
reference to Abraham’s uncompromising 
opposition to idolatry therefore gave a par¬ 
ticular pungency to the qur’anic criticism 
of Arabian polytheism. Other nations be¬ 
sides Abraham’s that are criticized in the 
Qur’an are those of Noah (q.v.; q 11:26; 
see also q 71:23), ‘Ad (q.v.; q 11:50-5) and 
Thamud (q.v.; q 11:61-2). The Egyptian 
Pharaoh (q.v.) of Moses’ (q.v.) time claimed 
to be a god (q 26:29) and so did the king 
with whom Abraham debated (q 2:258). 
According to certain qur’anic verses 
(0. 25:43; 45:23)> following one’s base de¬ 
sires to such an extent that one becomes 
their slave also amounts to shirk (see 
abstinence). 

The Arabian polytheism of Muham¬ 
mad’s time is sometimes called henothe- 
ism, which is belief in the existence of 
many deities alongside a supreme God. 

The Arabs believed that there was a 
supreme God who had created the uni¬ 
verse: “If you were to ask them, ‘Who cre¬ 
ated the heavens and the earth?’ they 
would assuredly say, ‘God’” (q 39:38; see 
creation; nature as signs). The Arabs 
thought, however, that God could be 
approached only through a number of 
lesser deities. “We worship them [other 
deities] only so that they may bring us 
close to God” (q 39:3). “Say, ‘Who gives 
you sustenance (q.v.) from the heavens and 
the earth (q.v.; see also food and drink; 
AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; HEAVEN 
and sky) — or who has power over hear¬ 
ing and vision (see hearing and deaf¬ 
ness; VISION AND blindness; seeing and 
hearing; ears; eyes), and who brings the 


living from out of the dead and the dead 
from out of the living (see death and the 
dead; resurrection; life), and who 
administers things?’ At this they will say, 
‘God’” (q 10:31; see also q 29:61). A dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Arabian shirk was angel 
worship. The Arabs believed that the 
angels (see angel) were the daughters of 
God through whom God might be ap¬ 
proached and persuaded to bless the devo¬ 
tees; and on the last day (see last 
judgment), the angels were expected to 
intercede with God on their devotees’ 
behalf, q 53:19-20 mentions three such 
goddesses by name (al-Lat, al-TJzza, and 
Manat; see satanic verses). 

The Qur’an is critical of the Christian 
Trinitarian belief (see Christians and 
Christianity; trinity): “Those people 
have certainly committed an act of dis¬ 
belief who have said, ‘God is one member 
of a trinity’” (q 5:73; also q 4:171; for an 
understanding of the mushrikun of the 
Qur’an as Christians who had transgressed 
the tenets of their religion, see Hawting, 
Idea of idolatry, esp. chaps. 2 and 3; see also 
IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS). It Seems that 
some Jews (see jews and Judaism ), in their 
exaggerated veneration of Ezra (q.v.), dei¬ 
fied the reformer-prophet, and q 9:30 
refers to this. The same verse refers to the 
deification of Jesus (q.v.) by Christians and 
the next verse accuses the People of the 
Book (q.v.) of setting up their scholars (see 
scholar) and monks (see monasticism 
and monks) as “lords (see lord) besides 
God.” According to qur’anic commenta¬ 
tors, the accusation refers to the fact that 
the Jews and Christians had, at certain 
times in their history, come to regard their 
scholars and monks as a more authoritative 
source of legislation or guidance (see 
astray; error) than the revealed scrip¬ 
tures (see book; scripture and the 
quR’AN) themselves and this amounted to 


shirk, or was seen as a form of shirk, since 
they thereby accorded their scholars and 
saints the position of legislator that belongs 
to God (see law and the qur’an; justice 
and injustice). It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that while the Qur’an accuses the 
People of the Book of committing certain 
acts of shirk, it does not call them mushrikun. 
The distinction derives from the fact that 
the People of the Book in principle reject 
polytheism and avow monotheism (tawhid) 
as their fundamental belief, and the 
Qur’an accepts that avowal. It is for this 
reason that Islamic law treats the People of 
the Book as a category by itself. Incident¬ 
ally, many Muslim scholars point out that 
sometimes Muslims themselves commit 
acts of shirk (saint worship in some Muslim 
societies is cited as an example; see saints; 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF), 

There are, the Qur’an suggests, several 
causes of shirk. Power — especially abso¬ 
lute power — leads some to think that they 
are God-like, and they have been accepted 
as such by those subject to them (see 
power and impotence). The king with 
whom Abraham debated declared himself 
to be god “because God had given him 
kingly power” — that is, instead of being 
grateful for the gift, he set himself up as a 
deity because he had, he thought, absolute, 
god-like power (q 2:258; see kings and 
rulers). Certain phenomena of nature 
inspire feelings of awe, wonder or admira¬ 
tion, leading people to regard them as dei¬ 
ties; examples are the sun, the moon and 
the stars (q, 6:74-81; see cosmology). And, 
as noted above, people may become slaves 
of their base desires and passions, seeking 
always to satisfy them; in so doing they 
commit a kind of shirk. No matter what its 
cause, shirk represents the human beings’ 
failure, caused by ignorance (q.v.) or per¬ 


versity (see rebellion; disobedience; 
INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY), to See the 
truth, evidenced in all of existence, that 
there is only one God. 

Arguments against shirk 
The Qur’an offers several arguments 
against shirk. First, the stability and order 
prevailing throughout the universe is proof 
that it was created and is being admin¬ 
istered by one God and that no one has 
any share in his power (e.g. & 28:70-2). In 
<4 27:60-4, which contains a series of argu¬ 
ments against shirk, the polytheists are re¬ 
peatedly asked after every argument: “Is 
there a god alongside God?” An impartial 
reflection on the universe leads one to the 
conclusion that “He is the one who is God 
(ilahun) in the heavens and God (ilahun) in 
the earth” (q 43:84); “Had there been sev¬ 
eral gods in them [heavens and earth], 
these would have been disrupted” (c> 21:22). 
Second, human beings have an instinctive 
distaste for shirk, which is borne out by the 
fact that at times of crisis they forget the 
false deities and call upon the one true 
God for help. Thus, even idolaters, while 
traveling on the high seas, would, when 
their ship is overtaken by a storm, call 
upon the one God, forgetting their other 
deities. But as soon as they reach the 
safety of the shore, they start associating 
other beings with God (q 29:65; see also 
£> 7:189-90; 10:22-3; see gratitude and 
ingratitude). Third, shirk takes away 
from human dignity. Human beings have 
been honored by God, who has given them 
charge of the physical world, and for them 
to commit shirk would be to disgrace their 
position in the world. “Do you worship 
what you sculpture?” — that is, would 
you worship something you carve out with 
your own hands? Finally, there is the com¬ 
bined evidence of the prophetic messages 
throughout human history, for the essential 
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doctrine preached by all the prophets was 
that of tawhid (cf. Q 7:59 [Noah; q.v.]; 

7:65 [Hud; q.v.]; 7:73 [Salih; q.v.]; 7:85 
[Shu'ayb; q.v.]). Here it should be pointed 
out that prophecy in Islam begins with 
Adam (see prophets and prophethood; 
adam and eve). This means that, as 
prophet, Adam preached monotheism, so 
that tawhid is not a later discovery made by 
the human race but the very first lesson 
that God taught human beings. Q 7:172-3 
recounts the event that took place in pre¬ 
existence and according to which God 
brought forth all human beings who were 
ever to be born, making them testify that 
he alone was their lord (see covenant). 

Atheism 

Q 45:24 is sometimes cited as referring to 
atheism. The verse reads: “And they say, 
‘This worldly life of ours is all there 
is — we die and we live, and nothing but 
time destroys us.’ But they have no knowl¬ 
edge of it; they are only speculating.” Yet 
the view that there existed, at the time of 
the prophet Muhammad, individuals or 
groups of people who denied the existence 
of divinity altogether, is highly implausible. 
The verse is best interpreted as referring 
to the pre-Islamic view of the Arabs (q.v.) 
that the rise and fall of nations is governed 
not by any definite moral laws, as the 
Qur’an maintained, but by the impersonal 
hand of fate (q.v.; see also destiny). In 
criticizing this view, the verse is affirming, 
by implication, that societies rise and pros¬ 
per or decline and perish, strictly in 
accordance with moral laws laid down 
by God (see ethics and the qur’an). 
Denying the relevance of morality to pros¬ 
perity and success in the world, the Arabs 
claimed that the rise and fall of nations 
was due to the perpetually moving wheel 
of fortune that first raised a nation to the 
top and then brought it down. On this 


view, the Quraysh (q.v.) of Mecca (q.v.) 
could ward off the qur’anic criticism that 
their affluence (which, according to the 
Qur’an, was really a gift from God; see 
GIFT AND GIFT-GIVING; WEALTH) Was 
meant to put them to the test (see trial) 
and that they were expected to make 
responsible use of the resources put at 
their disposal. 

But even though Q 45:24 may not be cited 
to prove the existence of atheists in Arabia, 
the qur’anic concept of tawhid would, by 
definition, negate atheism: just as the 
Qur’an rejects the idea that there can be 
two or more gods, so it would reject the 
idea that there is no god; the Islamic dec¬ 
laration of faith (see witness to faith) as 
cited in several places in the Qur’an does 
not stop at la ilaha, “there is no god,” but 
goes on to affirm the existence of one 
God, ilia llah, “except God.” See also 

PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QURAN. 

Mustansir Mir 
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Pomegranates see garden; 

AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION 

Pool see bilqis 

Poor see POVERTY AND THE POOR 


Popular and Talismanic Uses 
of the Qur'an 

Several terms ( tilasm, pi. talismat or taldsim; 
ruqya, pi. ruqa; sihr) connote this topic and 
the subject itself includes a wide range of 
practices all based on the materialization/ 
actualization of the Qur’an, whether tap¬ 
ping the power inherent in verbal perfor¬ 
mance or creating physical renderings of 
divine speech. These materializations and 
actualizations of the Qur’an are often des¬ 
ignated para-liturgical, that is, those uses of 
the Qur’an outside the contexts of formal 
Islamic rites (salat, tajwTd; see prayer; 
recitation of the qur’an). They include 
the range of personal prayer (du’a\ see 
prayer formulas); spells, incantations 
and verbal charms (ruqya); physical tal¬ 
ismans (tilasm) and amulets (q.v.; ta’wTdh) 
and other healing applications of the 
Qur’an conveyed by using liquids (mahw, 
nushra); divining (istikhara,fa’l) through 
interpretation of the qur’anic text, as well 
as divining through the incubation of 
dreams (ru’ya) which are interpreted (ta’bvr) 
using the qur’anic text (see dreams and 
sleep); and physical representations of 
qur’anic contents in calligraphic arts (stone 
and plaster bas relief, metal engraving, 
mosaic and inlay of objets d’art and decora¬ 
tion of objects in daily use, painted murals, 
textile embroidery, wall hangings and car¬ 
pets, poster art and other ephemera; see 

MATERIAL CULTURE AND THE QUR’AN; 

everyday life, the qur’an in; epi¬ 
graphy and the qur’an). The para- 


liturgical uses of the Qur’an are most often 
applied for protection from disease, 
accident, or conscious malefic intention; 
protection and blessing of interior and 
exterior physical space (especially the 
domicile or place of business; see house, 
domestic and divine); success in defen¬ 
sive as well as aggressive warfare (see 
victory; war; fighting); material well¬ 
being and accrual of wealth (q.v.); fertility 
(human, animal, and agricultural); indi¬ 
vidual, familial, and communal welfare, 
particularly that of children; and knowl¬ 
edge of the meaning and outcome of spe¬ 
cific events or the destiny of a given life 
within the unfolding of sacred history (see 
history and the qur’an; fate; destiny; 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION). 

The Qur’an and spiritual mediation (waslla) and 

intercession (shafa'a) 

Talismanic and popular uses of the Qur’an 
find their meaning within the framework 
of spiritual mediation in Islam. Spiritual 
mediation or intercession (q.v.) by God 
with himself and by the prophet Muham¬ 
mad and the ahl al-bayt, the “People of (the 
Prophet’s) House” (see people of the 
house; family of the prophet), through 
God’s permission ( waslla , Q 5:35; 17:57; 
shafa’a, e.g. Q 2:255; KK# 20:109; 21:28; 
34:23; 43:86), to improve, ameliorate, and 
sustain one’s circumstances in life is a belief 
which had currency throughout medieval 
Islam and continues at the popular level 
into the modern era (Padwick, Muslim devo¬ 
tions, 37-47, 235-44). Muslims having re¬ 
course to spiritual mediation operate 
within a specific context of divine blessing 
(q.v.; baraka), which can be conveyed and 
absorbed by association with sacred per¬ 
sons (prophets, saints, etc.; see prophets 
and prophethood; saint) and through 
objects which have absorbed the holiness 
of persons (clothing, hair and bodily 


POPULAR AND TALISMANIC 

detritus, personal belongings or objects of 
ritual use), as well as contact with places of 
birth, habitation, or death which become 
objectified in devotion as sanctuaries and 
sites of pilgrimage (see festivals and 
commemorative days). Popular and tal- 
ismanic uses of the Qur’an draw upon 
both the reifying power of qur’anic speech 
(q.v.; its ability to cause and maintain all 
things in existence; see word of god; 
cosmology) and the physical transmis- 
sibility of qur’anic baraka (O’Connor, 
Prophetic medicine, 52-3). The verbal and 
material object which is perhaps the most 
universally accessible vehicle of divine 
blessing and amelioration to Muslims, of 
course, is the Qur’an itself. It is at the same 
time a vehicle of worship and of spiritual 
and material action, encompassing pa¬ 
rameters most often inappropriately seg¬ 
regated by scholarship as religion (q.v.) and 
magic (q.v.). 

Magic (sihr) and the uses of the Qur’an: Licit and 

illicit “magic” in Islam 
Based on qur’anic references and other 
early accounts (such as Ibn al-Kalbi’s Kitab 
al-Asnam, “Book of idols”), sihr, or “magic/ 
sorcery,” in pre-Islamic belief and practice 
seems to have included invocation of 
spirits or demons (jinn), spirit possession, 
exorcism of such spirits, soothsaying and 
divining by arrows and lots and geomantic 
omens, talismanry, cursing and healing by 
verbal, gestural, and material action (see 
soothsayers; jinn; insanity; divina¬ 
tion; foretelling; curse; pre-islamic 
Arabia and the qur’an). The range of 
activities associated with the word sihr in 
Islamic times include active and practical 
magic (spells, tying of knots, invocations, 
talismans, cursing and healing; see illness 
and health) as well as intuitive systems of 
extraordinary knowledge (soothsaying, 
divining, and geomancy; Fahd, Divination, 
214-45, 363-7). All the activities of sihr were 


the proper role of the poetesses/poets 
(sha‘ir/a, shu’ara’; see poets and poetry) 
and priestesses/priests (kahin/a, kahana) of 
the pre-islamic era and, in the transition to 
the rise of Islam, came to be circumscribed 
by its new dispensation (Serjeant, Islam, 
216-21). Recast in the mould of Islam, 
these arts flourished without any marked 
discontinuity, and only later would be char¬ 
acterized by the fourth/tenth-century 
proto-Isma'lli authors of the Rasa’llIkhwan 
al-Safa’as “permitted” or licit magic (al-sihr 
al-halal), those arts which served Islam, 
such as the permission to perform magic 
accorded by God to various prophetic fig¬ 
ures in the Qur’an (e.g. Solomon’s God- 
given power to command the winds and 
the armies of the jinn, £ 21:81-2, 34:12-3; 
see solomon; air and wind) and “forbid¬ 
den” or illicit magic (al-sihr al-haram), those 
arts which opposed Islam, or attempted to 
operate independently of Islam, such as 
malefic magic, cursing, and other evils 
(Biirgel, Thefeather, 28-37; Ikhwan al-Safa’, 
Rasd’il, iv, 327-8, 345). 

... This is the licit or permitted magic (al- 
sihr al-halal) which is the mission toward 
God, may he be praised, by means of the 
truth and the speech of sincerity. And false 
magic is that which is the opposite, such as 
the works of the opponents of the prophets 
and the enemies of the sages... whose laws 
protected the weak among men and 
women against the fascination (sihr) of 
their minds by falsehood.... This is illicit or 
forbidden magic (al-sihr al-haram) which 
has no stability in it, nor continuance, and 
is that which is without proof or trustwor¬ 
thy demonstration... (ibid., iv, 348-9). 

Examples of such forbidden practices 
would be widespread belief in or use of the 
“evil eye,” whether the source is human 
malice or that of the jinn, and other forms 
of cursing, as well as preventing malefic 
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magic, or counter-magic (q 68:51, Q 113, 

Q 114; for medieval examples see Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya [d. 751/135°]. Tibb, 

119-31, 124; Ibn Bistam [fl. third/ninth cen¬ 
tury], Tibb, 43, 49-53, 161, 177, 185-6; 

Suyuti [d. gn/1505], Tibb, 164-72; and for 
the modern Muslim world, see Ibrahim, 
Assaulting with words, chap. 4 [Arabic sihr \; 
Flueckiger, The vision, 255; Ewing, 
Malangs, 369; Bowen, Return to sender). 

The Qur’an groups a variety of practices 
all loosely associated with pre-Islamic or 
foreign religion (see religious pluralism 
and the qur’an; south Arabia, reli¬ 
gion in pre-islamic) under the category 
of magic or “sorcery” (q 2:102 for “the 
devils..., who taught sorcery [sihr] to peo¬ 
ple, which, they said, had been revealed to 
the angels of Babylon, Harut and Marut 
[q.v.]”). Although classical definitions of 
“magic” in Islam are focused on the 
qur’anic proscriptions against the “sor¬ 
cery” of “knot-tying,” “soothsaying,” and 
demonic possession as in the style estab¬ 
lished by pre-islamic oracular/gnomic 
poets and priests, an interrelated group of 
more or less licit magical and theurgic dis¬ 
ciplines were categorized as the “occult 
sciences” (al- l ulum al-ghaybiyya) by their 
practitioners. These magical sciences re¬ 
coded the Greek or foreign sciences (phi¬ 
losophy, mathematics, celestial mechanics, 
physical and natural law, and medicine) 
within an Islamic creationist universe (see 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE QUR’AN; SCIENCE 
AND THE QUR’AN; MEDICINE AND THE 
QUR’AN; KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; 

intellect; creation). Included are be¬ 
liefs in the inherent power of sacred places 
and objects pre-Islamically expressed in 
divine images, shrines, altars, and sacred 
trees, wells, stones, and Islamically ex¬ 
pressed in the use of talismans (qur’anic 
and other) and the cult of saints (Schim- 
mel, Mystical dimensions; Eaton, Political and 
religious authority; Hoffman, Sufism; Ernst, 


Eternal garden). Pre-islamic star worship (see 
planets and stars) will become the 
Islamic interpenetration of astrology with 
many medieval “occult” and physical sci¬ 
ences, such as astrological medicine, the 
twin disciplines of astronomy-astrology, 
astrological talismanry and amuletry film 
al-khawass wa-l-taldsim), astrological al¬ 
chemy (al-kimiyd), astrologically coded 
numerology (q.v.) and geomancy (Him al- 
jafir and ilm al-raml; Nasr, Alchemy; id., 
Introduction; id., Spiritual message; Savage- 
Smith/Smith, Islamic geomancy). Pre-islamic 
divination by arrows and animal remains 
(q 3:44; 5:90) becomes Islamic divining 
with the Qur’an (istikhdra,fa’l), dream in¬ 
cubation, and interpretation itaInr al-ru’ya; 
Donaldson, The Koran; Lamoreaux, Early 
Muslim tradition; Glasse, Concise encyclopedia, 
s.v. Istikharah). The pre-islamic poetic/ 
priestly role of spirit possession and 
mediumship is channeled through Islamic 
manipulation, conjuring, and exorcism of 
spirits, angels, and demons (jinn) through 
qur’anic spells used with material sub¬ 
stances, especially physical representa¬ 
tions of the Qur’an and the divine names 
(al-asma 1 al-husrm; see god and his 
attributes) from the Qur’an (Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, Tibb; Suyuti, Tibb; Ibn Bistam, 
Tibb). Pre-islamic cursing and malefic ac¬ 
tion by spells, such as the tying of knots, 
become Islamic verbal charms (ruqya) for 
healing and protection from the evil eye 
drawn from qur’anic contents accompa¬ 
nied by knot-tying and other gestures like 
spitting and blowing (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb; Suyuti, Tibb; Ibn Bistam, 
Tibb; also Robson, Magical use). 

In the realm of “popular” devotion, the 
sources for “magic” in Islam strongly over¬ 
lap with those for talismanic and popular 
uses of the Qur’an, since most “licit” 
magic in Islam centers on magical and ma¬ 
terial uses of the Qur’an, particularly in 
medieval Sunni and Shl‘1 texts (see shi'ism 
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and the qur’an) on prophetic medicine 
(al-tibb al-nabawi) and books of qur’anic 
material efficacy ( kutub khawass al-Qur'an, 
cf. Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf, iii, 180, no. 4814; 
Ghazall, al-Dhahab al-ibriz ) and popular 
medieval and modern chapbooks or manu¬ 
als on qur’anic devotions, dream divina¬ 
tion, prophetic medicine and qur’anic 
healing (handbooks of medicines and 
treatments of illness reported by the 
Prophet, such as Luqat al-aman fi l-tibb (or, 
Luqat al-manafi c ji l-tibb, “Beneficial selec¬ 
tions from medicine”) by Ibn al-jawzl 
(d. 597/1200), and two works simply en¬ 
titled al-Tibb al-nabawi (“Prophetic medi¬ 
cine”) by al-Dhahabl (d. 784/1348) and 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 75 I / I 35 0 )l 
and the early Shl‘1 compendium, Tibb al- 
a ’imma (“Medicine of the Imams”) by Ibn 
Bistam (ca. third/ninth century; see 
O’Connor, Prophetic medicine, 48-64; 
Fahd, Khawass). The Qur’an in Muslim 
fife and practice is, thus, the central arena 
for observing the permeability of “licit 
magic” in Islam. As Islam’s most reli¬ 
giously authoritative, rigorously liturgical, 
and legally conservative source (see 
THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; LAW AND 
the qur’an), the Qur’an also comes down 
to the present as Islam’s most intimately 
negotiated, vernacularly creative, and mag¬ 
ically effective venue of religious action 
(Primiano, Vernacular religion, 44-51). 

Paraliturgical uses of the Qur'an: Expressions of 

kufr or tawhid? 

The liturgical and paraliturgical uses of 
the Qur’an are not as easily separable. 
Often, the methods, material, and pur¬ 
poses of the paraliturgical uses of the 
Qur’an overlap with those of its liturgical 
uses. The distinction tends to be made 
when the physical form of the Qur’an, or 
any part of its verbal contents, is used as 
an object of inherent power, to achieve 
either superhuman faculties (such as fore¬ 


knowledge) or to invoke divine mediation 
as in physical protection (q.v.) and healing. 
The difference is in the style, context, and 
intention of performance, as well as the 
ritualization of objects, rather than in the 
contents, which are often the same or simi¬ 
lar (see ritual and the qur’an). The 
essential qur’anic justification for the amu- 
letic and talismanic use of the Qur’an re¬ 
fers to its God-given purpose as a healing 
and a mercy (q.v.; shifa'un wa-rahmatun, 

Q 17:82; cf. Owusu-Ansah, Islamic talismanic 
tradition, 122), and that “no human deed [is] 
more effective in escaping God’s wrath 
than the recounting of the dhikr of God,” 
i.e. divine speech in the Qur’an (Nana 
Asma’u, Medicine, 118-9; see memory; 
remembrance). Muslim qur’anic spell- 
and talisman-makers, although bracketed 
by ongoing medieval legal debate (Owusu- 
Ansah, Islamic talismanic tradition, 25-40) and 
modern rationalist dismissal (see contem¬ 
porary critical practices and the 
qur’an), draw upon the range of positive 
juristic and popular opinion that it “can¬ 
not be the act of unbelieving (kufr), if the 
process brings benefit and especially if 
the content is from the Qur’an” (El-Tom, 
Drinking the Koran, 33-4; see belief and 
unbelief). The rationalist and reformist 
orientation of much contemporary public 
Muslim discourse draws on such staunch 
late medieval legal authorities as Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), whose Kitab Iqtida’ 
al-sirat al-mustaqim mukhalafat ashab al-jahim, 
“Book of the necessity of the straight path 
against the people of hell,” portrays 
qur’anic “intercession” and other para¬ 
liturgical uses of the Qur’an as “human 
distortions... and deformations of true 
tawhid" (Waardenburg, Official and popu¬ 
lar religion, 340-2; see path or way). A 
century or so later, al-Suyup wrote his own 
version of the already established talis¬ 
manic genre, al-Tibb al-nabawi, “Prophetic 
medicine,” in which he draws a fine line 
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between faithful recitation and recitation 
that lapses into shirk, “associating any¬ 
thing with God” (see polytheism and 
atheism). 

The umm al-Qur’an [“mother of the 
Qur’an,” i.e. Surat al-Fatiha, the opening 
chapter] is the most useful of all to recite, 
because it contains glorification of God 
(q.v.), together with worship of him alone, 
and calling on him for help. It is said that 
the exact point at which the cure is actually 
effected when reciting the ayat is at the 
words, “Only you do we worship, and 
only you do we ask for help” (q 1:5). 

The Prophet, may God bless him and 
grant him peace, said, “Combining the 
recitation of ayat [qur’anic verses] with 
charms is shirk.” The reason for this state¬ 
ment is that in this case, shirk is being as¬ 
sociated with the recitation of the ayat. 

And so indeed it is. But when the recitation 
of ayat is free from shirk, then it is halal 
[“permitted/lawful”] for Muslims to do so 
(see lawful and unlawful). There is 
nothing to prevent the recitation of ayat 
over a sick man, provided that there is no 
shirk involved.... 

It is probably that this prohibition of some¬ 
thing that was known to work was because 
some people believed that the cure came 
from the very nature of the words them¬ 
selves. At a later stage, this prohibition was 
lifted. When Islam and the search for truth 
became established in their hearts, then he 
gave them permission to use such recita¬ 
tion, provided that they understood that it 
was God who effected the cure — or not... 
(Suyuti, Tibb, 133). 

Despite this juristic dissonance and the fact 
that talismanic and popular uses of the 
Qur’an have declined greatly due to the 
rise in education and literacy, and the im¬ 
pact of secularism, westernization, and 
modernization in the post-colonial Muslim 


world, the need for an affective and im¬ 
mediate experience of God through 
materializations/actualizations of his 
speech continues to express itself among 
Muslims today in a variety of living re¬ 
sponses to the qur’anic text. Contemporary 
male and female Muslim religious healers 
(frequently but not exclusively Sufis, who 
are both likely to command the written 
technology of the Qur’an and knowledge 
and experience of its talismanic applica¬ 
tions; see sufism and the qur’an; 
traditional disciplines of qur’anic 
study) have used virtually the same 
sources (qur’anic verses, the divine names 
or attributes of God in the Qur’an, and 
hadlth which support qur’anic talismanry/ 
spellmaking; see itadith and the qur’an) 
to justify popular and talismanic use of 
the Qur’an as have those Muslims who 
disapprove or disavow such activities 
(Flueckiger, The vision; Bowen, Muslims 
through discourse; El-Tom, Drinking the 
Koran; Ewing, Malangs of the Punjab; 
Eaton, Political and religious authority; 
Hoffman, Sufism). 

Popular, folk, and vernacular religion and the uses 

of the Qur’an 

Before addressing specific aspects of the 
talismanic and popular uses of the Qur’an, 
some discussion of method in the study of 
people’s religion is appropriate. Although 
the use of the term “popular” as in “popu¬ 
lar religion” is invoked in the very title of 
this article, its academic use continues to 
spark divergent reflections on the nature of 
religion as a social phenomenon. It usually 
is the second of a pair of opposite or com¬ 
plementary terms implying a hierarchical 
and dichotomized view of religion, such as 
official and popular religion, or normative 
and popular religion, paralleling other 
dichotomizations, such as orthodox and 
heterodox religion (see heresy), and elite 
and folk religion. “Official, normative, 



orthodox, elite” all yield meanings which 
place the religion and people who practice 
it so identified at the center of authority 
and legitimacy, and their complementary 
opposites “popular, heterodox, folk” at the 
margins, without authority or tinged with 
the flavor of illegitimacy (Waardenburg, 
Official and popular; Lewis, Saints and 
Somalis; id., The power of the past; Patai, 
Folk Islam). There is an implicit assump¬ 
tion in both scholarly and popular aware¬ 
ness of religion that there is some central, 
institutionalized, and validated form which 
is “real” religion, and then there are all the 
subversive things that ordinary believers 
think and do. “Real religion” for scholars 
has been overwhelmingly re-posited in the 
texts of religion, particularly those texts 
said to be divinely revealed, accompanied 
by the authoritative commentary, legal, 
and moral literature derived from revealed 
or inspired religion (see scripture and 
the qur'an; exegesis of the qur’an: 

CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). One of the 
inherent consequences of the tendency 
of these dichotomous terms to elevate 
textual/institutional religion and the 
hierarchy of religious professionals to a 
centrist, even megalithic, dimension is the 
corresponding devaluation of the religion 
of ordinary believers and everyday fife. 
Focus upon the Qur’an in everyday life, 
however, tends to break down this dichoto- 
mization of religion by seeing the intersec¬ 
tion of official and folk or normative and 
popular, orthodox and heterodox, in the 
objectification and materialization of the 
divine speech of the Arabic Qur’an (see 
also inimitability). The function and 
meaning of the Qur’an in everyday life 
and everyday speech (see Arabic lan¬ 
guage; LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
SLOGANS FROM THE Qur’an), as Well as itS 
more technical uses in para-liturgical devo¬ 
tions and talismanic practices, render the 
heart of Islam visible to view, that is, the 


intimate and personal bond between every 
individual believer, their immediate com¬ 
munity, and the umma as a whole, with the 
substance of divine “healing and mercy,” 
as the Qur’an describes itself (q 17:82), 

The vernacular religious creativity and 
interpretive negotiations of actual believers 
in the para-liturgical uses of the Qur’an, 
include the ‘ulama’ or Islam’s religious 
hierarchy (Primiano, Vernacular religion, 
46; see scholar). It is medieval and mod¬ 
ern Muslim “scholars” who make “elite” 
materials available to the masses, interpret¬ 
ing primary sources — Qur’an and the 
hadlth which discuss its uses in everyday 
life (see exegesis of the qur’an: early 

MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY) -and 

channeling them into “popular” devotional 
literature, like prayer manuals, prophetic 
medical texts, charm- and talisman¬ 
making booklets, as well as editions of the 
Qur’an marked with methods for divina¬ 
tion and dream interpretation (Donaldson, 
The Koran, 258; El-Tom, Drinking the 
Koran, 429; Perho, The Prophet’s medicine; 
see MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN; TEACH¬ 
ING AND PREACHING THE QUR’An). 

Literature on popular and talismanic uses of the 

Qur’an 

Throughout the Islamic middle ages and 
into the modern era, as the above exam¬ 
ples have shown, vernacular qur’anic heal¬ 
ing practices have been widely and 
fervently espoused in Muslim practice (if 
not theory) and have generated an exten¬ 
sive body of “how-to” literature. This in¬ 
structional literature informed and guided 
local practitioners on the procedures and 
methods of interpretation of all these 
qur’anic arts and included a variety of 
sub-genres such as encyclopedias of dream 
interpretation, chapbooks of qur’anic 
prayers/spells for magical effect and manu¬ 
als on the creation of qur’anic talismans 
and “erasures.” The use of qur’anic speech 
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in magical images of power and blessing, 
as talismans against harm and amulets for 
sickness, forms part of a range of vernacu¬ 
lar expression encompassing a diverse pop¬ 
ularly disseminated talismanic literature 
and practice, leaving an extensive manu¬ 
script and print record in recipe books and 
how-to manuals into the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries which have been re¬ 
printed or lithographed up until the pres¬ 
ent day. Books of instruction, such as the 
Majma ’ al-dawat, as well as professional 
practitioners of these extra-canonical 
qur’anic “sciences” were numerous 
throughout medieval Islam and into the 
modern era. Special Qur’ans have been 
published with marginal notation on meth¬ 
ods of divination and apposite verses for 
magical or talismanic use. Treatises on the 
preparation and use of qur’anic talismanry 
and prophetic medicine interacted with 
and were influenced by the variety of 
“occult” works of magical medicine such 
as ‘All b. Sahl al-Tabari's Firdaws al-hikma, 
“Paradise of wisdom,” one of the earliest 
works of Arabic medicine, completed in 
235/850, as well as the magical cures in¬ 
cluded in larger works such as Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya’ al-Razl’s tenth-century “Book 
of the magician” (Kitdb al-Hawi) and his 
“Book of natural sciences” (Maqala ft ma 
ba‘d al-tabra), as well as the genre of occult 
medicine, the kutub al-mujarrabat, “books of 
the tested,” that is, magical techniques 
“tested” by experience, such as the Mujar- 
rabdt of Ahmad al-Dayrabi (d. ca. 1151/ 
1739) and Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-SanusI (d. 895/1490). 

This genre of medieval literature and 
chapbooks (al-mujarrabat) on the para- 
liturgical uses of the Qur’an evolved, ana¬ 
lyzing the text according to its extra¬ 
ordinary properties (khawass) and applying 
those properties to talismanic uses of the 
divine names and other materials in the 
Qur’an (see Fig. iv). A variety of sub¬ 


categories were established in these texts: 
‘ilm al-khawass, for the knowledge derived 
from the extraordinary qualities inherent 
in the divine names and other materials in 
the Qur’an; ‘ilm al-ruqa, for qur’anic spell 
magic; 1 ilm al-fa% for the reading of omens 
using the Qur’an; manipulations of num¬ 
ber and letter, known either as \ilm al-jafr or 
‘ilm al-huruf, and applied to the divine 
names or other words or letters of the 
Arabic in the Qur’an; and finally, ‘ilm al- 
ta‘bir, or the incubation and interpretation 
of dreams and visions (rujia). Dictionaries 
and encyclopedias of dream symbolism 
and poetic expositions of divining through 
their systematic interpretation were gener¬ 
ated from the early Islamic middle ages, 
such as those ascribed to Ibn Sirin (d. 110/ 
728), Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah al-Kirmanl 
(fl. late second/eighth cent.), and extant 
manuscripts of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), 
and Ahmad al-Sijistanl (d. 399/1008), 
as well as late medieval manuals by al- 
Qayrawanl and al-Dlnawarl (fl. late 
fifth/eleventh cent.), the Sufi al-Kharkushl 
(d. ca. 406/1015), and the philosopher Ibn 
Slna (d. 428/1037). These medieval divin¬ 
ing and dream sources were used into 
modern times (Westermarck, Ritual and 
belief, 46-57; Fahd, Divination, 330-67; 
Lamoreaux, Early Muslim tradition, 15-78). 

Qur’anic talisman recipes: The magic square 
A specific example of talismanic literature 
falling under the heading of ‘ilm al-huruf is 
that detailing recipes for “magic squares” 
in which Arabic phrases, words, and letters 
from the Qur’an, especially the names or 
attributes of God, angels (see angel), 
prophets or their numerological equiva¬ 
lents are placed in a grid of squares, or 
other geometric shapes (Ibn Bistam, Tibb, 
88-9; Lane, Manners and customs, 278-84; 
Westermarck, Ritual and belief, i, 141-7; 
Doutte, Magie et religion, igo f.; for an ex¬ 
ample of a talismanic chart containing 
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such magic squares, see Fig. vi). Magic 
squares, and other number/letter 
talismans, were a popular expression of the 
learned systems of Islamic alchemy (' ilm 
al-mizan. or science of “balance,” and 
mizan al-humf/mizan al-lafz, or “balance of 
letters/speech,” in the alchemical corpus 
of Jabir b. Hayyan; see Kraus, Jabir, ii, 
117-8, 187-230, 236-69). Magic squares 
were also a part of Sufi and SliTT texts 
which connect the cosmogonic nature of 
divine speech and Arabic orthography (see 
Arabic script) with mystical numerology 
{’ilm al-humf also called al-simiya’, in Ibn 
Khaldun, Muqaddima, 422-46; abr. trans. 
Rosenthal, TheMuqaddimah, 396 f.; cf. 
number/letter correspondences in Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, Rasa’il, iv, 304-5). Finally, texts of 
neo-Pythagorean philosophy and magical 
talismanry also created systems of mystical 
numerology and magic square recipes {‘ilm 
al-jafr in Ibn Slna, al-Risala al-nayruziyya; 
see Nasr, Introduction, 209-12; and Ahmad 
al-Dln al-Bunl [d. 622/1225], Shams al- 
ma’drif wa-lata’if al-’awarif). 

Nineteenth-century qur’anic talismanry 
manuscripts of the Asante in west Africa 
(now Ghana), and the Sokoto caliphate 
(now northwestern Nigeria), incorporate 
verbal performance, or incantational 
prayer, along with visual/physical repre¬ 
sentations of divine speech in magic 
squares, or “seals/rings” {khawdtim, sing. 
khatim; Lane, Manners and customs, 269-70, 
279; Robson, Magical use, 35; Owusu- 
Ansah, Islamic talismanic tradition, 96-8; 

Nana Asma’u, Medicine, 102-19). The 
khatim serves a variety of purposes and is 
immediately effective upon the written 
execution of the square. When inscribed 
with God’s names, these “seals” command 
effect, whereas with other qur’anic pas¬ 
sages they only supplicate, indicating a 
hierarchy of power in the different forms 
of divine speech privileging divine names 
{al-asma’ al-husna, the “beautiful names,” as 


well as the ism akbar, the “great” or secret 
name of God), as most powerful and magi¬ 
cally efficacious. Magic squares, employing 
divine names or other qur’anic materials, 
continue as vernacular heating and protec¬ 
tion devices into the modern era and are 
still reported to be present in some con¬ 
temporary Muslim healing rituals where 
they are used as both diagnostic tool and 
talismanic prescription (Flueckiger, The 
vision, 251, 257-8). Emphasis on number/ 
letter mysticism in recent Sufi devotional 
texts published in the West continues the 
medieval legacy of esoteric interpretation 
(see polysemy) and application of the 
powers of the divine names and alphabetic 
components of divine speech. Contem¬ 
porary manuals of qur’anic spells or talis¬ 
man making, and other books of magical 
heating in the mujarrabat genre are in print 
and available for consultation by contem¬ 
porary male and female professional and 
lay practitioners throughout the Muslim 
world (Robson, Magical use; Donaldson, 
The Koran; El-Tom, Drinking the Koran; 
Hunza’i, Qur’anic healing; Flueckiger, The 
vision; Chisti, Sufi healing). 

Uses of the Qur’an in historical and living 

contexts: Oral uses of the Qur’an 
Qur’anic talismanry and popular uses of 
the Qur’an begin with para-liturgical uses 
of the spoken and performed Qur’an such 
as tajwid (melodic recitation of the Qur’an), 
dhikr (recitation of divine names and brief 
qur’anic phrases), ruqya (qur’anic spell¬ 
casting and spoken charm-making), nushra 
(performance of qur’anic verses or chap¬ 
ters accompanied by spitting and/or blow¬ 
ing of their essence onto the client), and 
the endemic use of qur’anic phrases in 
daily speech. What makes these perfor¬ 
mances “popular” or “talismanic” is not 
their contents, but the context and pur¬ 
pose, which is traditionally for protection/ 
prevention of illness or accident, heating, 


fertility, and material abundance. In 
pre-modern Islamic culture, illness, for 
example, was attributed to physical and 
metaphysical (spiritual/magical) causation. 
Regarding the relationship between the 
“heart” (q.v.) and the body, God’s mes¬ 
senger (q.v.) said: 

Every disease has a cure... the illnesses of 
the body and those of the heart are 
alike.... For every illness of the heart God 
created, he also created a cure that is its 
opposite. When someone whose heart is 
sick recognizes his disease and counters it 
with it opposite, he will recover, by God’s 
leave” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 14). 

Healing is a manifestation of divine mercy 
and provides a vehicle for repentance and 
gratitude (see repentance and penance; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). These 
texts on prophetic medicine define two 
basic types of illness: those of the body 
and those of the heart. Bodily illnesses can 
be treated in practical ways (through 
cleansing, abstaining from food and drink 
or purging, or use of curative or restorative 
herbs/simples) and also in spiritual ways 
(through interior prayers, invocations of 
the divine names of God, verbal spells, and 
physical charms). 

Illnesses of the heart, on the other hand, 
are spiritual, emotional, and mental both 
in origin and in cure. They are caused by 
heart sickness, defined as emotional and 
mental states such as suspicion (q.v.), doubt 
(see uncertainty), and loss of faith, or 
they can be caused by sins of commission 
(see sin, major and minor) such as desire 
or allurement (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Tibb, 3-13). “Spiritual” illness included what 
modern western medicine would identify 
as mental or emotional illness, since in 
Islamic understanding the ultimate causa¬ 
tion of mental or emotional unease (anxi¬ 
ety, depression, stress, doubt, uncertainty) 


is lapses or weakening in faith and, corre¬ 
spondingly, health and well-being rest upon 
“spiritual” nourishment (SuyutT, Tibb, 

172-7). 

The Prophet says: “I dwell with my lord 
(q.v.), and he gives me my food and drink 
(q.v.).” The Qur’an is the largest repository 
of spiritual nourishment... the stronger 
one’s faith, love for his lord, joy and grati¬ 
tude to be in his presence — the more 
ardent and fervent his yearning to meet 
his lord — the stronger becomes his cer¬ 
titude (yaqin), contentment and satisfaction 
with his lord’s will.... Such renewed spiri¬ 
tual strength compensates immeasurably 
for the patient’s needs (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb, 62). 

Hadlth literature collected in a genre 
of medieval texts entitled “prophetic 
medicine” prescribed using the Qur’an for 
the prevention and healing of disease, 
especially for “spiritual illness.” The 
prophet Muhammad is said to have recom¬ 
mended: “Make use of two remedies: 
honey (q.v.) and the Qur’an,” which is 
“a cure for [the disease of] the hearts” 

(ft 1 o: 57; cf- Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 
27). Shrt medical texts also invoke the 
power of the Qur’an in the healing and 
protection of the faithful. Related from 
hadlth of the sixth imam, JaTar al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765), who replied regarding a 
query as to the use of a charm for scorpion 
and snakebite, as well as the spell (nushra) 
for the insane and enchanted who are in 
torment: 

.. .there is no objection to the charm and 
invocation and spell if they are taken from 
the Qur’an. Whomsoever the Qur’an does 
not cure, God does not cure him. Is there 
anything more effective in these matters 
than the Qur’an [citing (J 17:82; 59:21]?... 
Ask us, we will teach you and acquaint you 
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with the verses of the Qur’an for every 
illness” (Ibn Bistam, Tibb, 54). 

Even physical illness was often categorized 
as having non-physical causality, such as 
ascribing the condition of epilepsy to spirit 
possession which required an exorcism 
using qur’anic verses to accomplish “the 
rehabilitation of one’s sanity and the 
revival of his faith” (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb, 46-7). “Spiritual remedies” 
are the antidote to spiritual disease, and 
the “light” (q.v.) of the Qur’an (q 24:35) is 
the “antithesis of darkness (q.v.) and grati¬ 
tude is the opposite of denial” (kufr; ibid., 
91; see pairs and pairing). 

Qur’anic recitation, or tajwid, in which 
Muslims “adorn the Qur’an with their 
voices” has both informal curative as well 
as more formal ritual performance con¬ 
texts. “It is speech and intonation to which 
God the almighty has added perfume” 
(SuyutJ, Tibb, 127). Support for auditory use 
of the Qur’an makes listening to recitation 
the cure of infants, beasts, and all those 
distressed in spirit: “So give good news 
(q.v.) to my servants (see servant) those 
who listen to the word and then follow the 
best of it” (q 39:17-8). Listening to recita¬ 
tion is described in the prophetic medical 
texts as the “calmer of hearts, food of the 
spirit. It is one of the most important 
psychological medicines. It is a source of 
pleasure, even to some animals” (SuyutI, 
Tibb, 127). Dhikr (recitation of divine names 
and phrases from the Qur’an) is recom¬ 
mended as a specific remedy against pre- 
Islamic sorcery (sihr) by the Prophet as 
“faith and nearness to his lord is the divine 
medicine (dawa’ildhi) that no disease can 
resist... invoking the divine attributes 
(dhikr) will sharpen one’s hearing and sight 
and sustain his faculties” (Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Tibb, 91-2). The divine attribute 
whose recitation will guarantee health is 
reported to be “the absolute living one” 


( al-hayy al-qayyum, cf. q 2:255; 3:2; 2o:m)i 
which the Prophet describes as “the 
opposite of all ailments and sufferings... 
therefore, calling upon his attribute, the 
living controller, will surely cure the ill¬ 
ness” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 165). 
The active performance of reciting whole 
suras is considered efficacious as well, and 
can be classed in the same category as 
qur’anic spell-making, since frequent rep¬ 
etition and ritual preparation are involved. 
Medieval and early modern talismanic 
texts prescribe sura recitation for fertility 
(q 8g), protection from the evil eye and the 
like (q 48, 75, 85, 87), providence (q 56), 
forgiveness (q.v.) for sins/spiritual healing 
(q 62, 81), peaceful sleep (q.v.; q 92), 
finding/restoring what is lost/forgotten 
(q 93; Nana Asma’u, Medicine). 

The repetitive chanting of qur’anic for¬ 
mulae and particularly the divine names 
becomes a normative institution in Sufi 
practice throughout the Islamic middle 
ages and into modern times. Individual 
Sufi teachers who became founders of Sufi 
communities often recommended a par¬ 
ticular form of dhikr practice (silent or 
voiced, individual or group recitation, usu¬ 
ally male-only or female-only groups; see 
Schimmel, Mystical dimensions; Netton, Sufi 
ritual; Raudvere, Book and roses). The me¬ 
lodic nature of qur’anic recitation is ampli¬ 
fied in dhikr to increase and intensify the 
emotional impact and transformative 
nature of its performance and its audition 
(sometimes including rhythmic music, then 
known as sama) and sometimes with voices 
alone). It often takes a call/response pat¬ 
tern of group performance, with the Sufi 
master or a munshid, or “song” specialist, 
leading and the community following 
either at the Sufi lodge or in private homes 
(Waugh, Munshidun of Egypt). In south Asia, 
a sub-genre of dhikr in the form of devo¬ 
tional “song” is the qawwali, sung in Per¬ 
sian or Urdu interspersed with Arabic 
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phraseology from the Qur’an. Qawwali ses¬ 
sions function similarly to dhikr sessions, 
although the group attending may be a lay 
Muslim audience as well as members of 
the Sufi community (Qureishi, Sufi music). 
Contemporary Sufi literature, particularly 
in the West, has a strong emphasis on the 
textual interpretation of the Qur’an as a 
form of spiritual healing. Books on Sufi 
healing as well as audio tapes of dhikr by 
Sufi communities intended for a broad 
popular Muslim audience (and potential 
converts to the mystic path; see media and 
the qur’an), illustrate the spiritual mes¬ 
sage of the qur’anic script and create anal¬ 
ogies between the orthography (q.v.) of the 
Qur’an when linked to the bodily postures 
of prayer and dhikr practice (Nasr, Spiritual 
message; Chisti, Sufi healing; see also Bawa 
Muhaiyaddeen on prayer in Banks and 
Green, Illuminated prayer). 

Among the spoken uses of the Qur’an 
applied to heating is the use of specific 
short chapters or verses of the Qur’an as a 
form of spell (ruqya) and charm. For ex¬ 
ample, the recitation aloud of the Fatiha 
(q.v.), or opening chapter of the Qur’an, 
accompanied by “blowing them on the 
affected person, followed by his spittle 
upon the victim — God willing, such read¬ 
ing will incur the reaction of evil spirits 
and cause the elimination of their evil act” 
(Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 139; SuyutI, 
Tibb, 132-3, 180; Robson, Magical use, 

38-9). Regarding the basic question of the 
lawfulness of such uses of the Qur’an, a 
Muslim asks the Prophet: “You see all these 
amulets (ruqa) we carry, prayers we recite, 
medicine we take, and other preventive 
routines we use for recovering from 
illness — Do any of them obstruct God’s 
decree?” And the Prophet replied, “They 
are part of God’s decree” (Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 11). The Prophet is also 
reported to have similarly recited the 
Throne Verse (q 2:255; see throne of 


god) and the two “refuge-taking” chapters 
(q 113, 114), and blown into his hands and 
wiped his face and body so as to physically 
spread the heating benefit of the suras over 
his person for protection (Suyuti, Tibb, 
158-9, 180). The phrases of refuge-taking 
in the final two chapters of the Qur’an are 
universally applicable to all purposes of 
protection whether against accident, ill¬ 
ness, acts of nature, demonic powers, the 
evil eye, spiritual dangers from the lower 
self (nafs), the evil which God has created, 
and finally from God himself: “I take ref¬ 
uge with thee from thyself” (Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, 83-93). The Prophet rec¬ 
ommended further the combination of 
recitation of qur’anic prayers as spells 
(ruqya) along with plant/mineral materials 
to form compound “natural and spiritual 
cures” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 
145-6). The basmala (q.v.) which opens 
every chapter of the Qur’an but one is also 
a focus of prayerful invocation: “I beseech 
thee by virtue of every mystery which thou 
has set in ‘In the Name of God the 
Merciful, the Compassionate’” (Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, 99; see also Ibn Bistam, 
Tibb, 6). Sufis have delved into the com¬ 
ponents of these qur’anic phrases and 
created a system of visualization and medi¬ 
tation which isolates and emphasizes each 
individual letter and orthographic sign 
and grammatical function of the written 
Arabic of the Qur’an (see grammar and 
the qur’an). From a collection of prayers 
on the basmala is this interiorization of 
every element of the phrase, starting with 
its first letter, by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl: 

“O God, I ask thee by virtue of the bd ‘ of 
thy name, the letter of ‘withness,’ the con¬ 
junction with the greatest Object of 
Desire, and the finding of all that was lost 
and by the point beneath the ba‘ guiding to 
the secrets of thy everlastingness and thy 
pre-eternal and sole Being...” (Padwick, 
Muslim devotions, 100). Belief in their power 
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and efficacy by generations of Muslims 
seems to have provoked even magical 
applications of them, such as the belief in 
“laying on” the divine names. “Thy names 
of moral beauty (al-asma’ al-husna) to which 
all things upon which they are laid are sub¬ 
dued” (from Khulasat al-maghnam of ‘All 
Hasan al-‘Attas); and “All thy names of 
moral beauty which, falling upon anything 
cause its body to be subdued” (from 
Ahmad b. ‘Ah 1-Bum, Majmu ’at al-ahzab; 
see Padwick, Muslim devotions, 106, iog). 

Another application of the physical 
transmissibility of qur’anic baraka is the 
technique of nushra, which involves 
qur’anic recitation over water that is then 
used by the sick person for washing him/ 
herself (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 142; 
SuyutI, Tibb, 172, Robson, Magical use, 34) 
or it can be recited over food that is then 
eaten and the qur’anic virtue is absorbed 
by the body as well as the soul (Nana 
Asma’u, Medicine, 112-3, 117). Although 
not necessarily involving oral recitation of 
the sacred text, yet another method of 
“imbibing the Qur’an” is through the use 
of “magic medicine bowls,” vessels on 
which qur’anic verses are inscribed and 
from which the believer drinks to accrue 
their benefit (see Figs. 1 and n). Nushra re¬ 
lies upon the materialization of the baraka 
of recitation as a physical “residuum” of 
qur’anic baraka. Although this practice is 
reported in the context of disapproval, 
such reports clearly indicate a living prac¬ 
tice and can be understood in relation to 
the Companions of the Prophet (q.v.) who 
are said in the hadlth and sira (hagiograph- 
ical) literature (see sira and the qur’an) 
to have collected the Prophet’s washing 
water, fingernail and hair clippings, for 
their traces of baraka. The residual baraka 
of this prophetic “wash” and qur’anic 
“wash” are clearly connected to the larger 
phenomenon of qur’anic erasure (mahw). 
The extension of this baraka from physical 


traces of blessing to that conveyed by the 
verbal articulation (and breath) of qur’anic 
recitation is found in its use when accom¬ 
panied by magical gestures conveying the 
personal life force or essence of the per¬ 
former (such as spitting and blowing) which 
the Qur’an itself disallows as pre-Islamic/ 
pagan magic. The inclusion within the 
body of the sunna of traditional magical 
methods regardless of their forbidden sta¬ 
tus in the Qur’an is a paradoxical aspect of 
the “magical” use of the Qur’an. Through 
recitation/prayer, the Qur’an seems to in¬ 
vest the breath of the Prophet physically 
with its essence or baraka which is transmit¬ 
ted via touch. “The messenger used to 
recite Surat al-Ikhlas [“God’s oneness”; 

Q. 112]_and then blow into the palms of 

his hands and wipe his face and whatever 
parts of his body his hands could reach” 
(Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 142; Ibn 
Bistam, Tibb, 40). In another report, it is 
blowing the essence of Surat al-Fatiha, the 
opening chapter, which is believed to con¬ 
vey the healing virtue of the whole Qur’an. 
Via words, breath, and saliva of the believ¬ 
ing lay healer, following the example of the 
Prophet, this medicinal recitation is an ex¬ 
orcism of evil spirits encompassing both 
spiritual and physical efficacy: 

If one’s faith, soul (q.v.) and spirit (q.v.) are 
strong, and if he adapts himself to the 
essence of the opening chapter, and by 
God’s leave, by reciting its holy words and 
blowing them on the affected person fol¬ 
lowed by his spittle upon the victim, God 
willing, such reading will incur the reaction 
of evil spirits and cause the elimination of 
their evil act” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
Tibb, 139). 

Somewhat later, Ibn al-Qayyim cites a 
statement from the Prophet that combines 
the application of saltwater with blowing 
his “blessed breath” and reciting the 
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Qur’an to heal a wound. A contemporary 
south Indian Muslim woman healer mar¬ 
shals her spiritual “medicine” in exorcising 
patients possessed by spirits (manifested as 
loss of speech, rational capacity, deep de¬ 
pression, and immobility, or conversely, 
unnatural physical strength) using qur’anic 
recitation accompanied by “blowing” du‘d\ 
or personal prayers, for healing interces¬ 
sion which include qur’anic formulae, 
verses, or divine names, over the person 
and even inside the mouth (Flueckiger, 

The vision, 259-60). 

Uses of the Qur’an in historical and living 

contexts: Written uses of the Qur’an 
The divine names, their component parts, 
and the phrases in which they occur in 
the Qur’an become part of a medieval 
“science of letters,” or number/letter mys¬ 
ticism, and a “science of names” (ilm al- 
hurufjqjr, abjad, svmiya’; Massignon, Essay, 
68-72; Canteins, Hidden sciences, 448-63; 
Nasr, Spiritual message, 30-4), and, at the 
same time, objects of devotion as prayerful 
litanies (wird), elements of ritual practice 
(dhikr), and, above all, items in a rich visual 
field (Nasr, Spiritual message), in Sufi and 
Shi‘1 “calligrammes” such as those em¬ 
ployed by the Hurufiyya and Bektashiyya 
(Wilson, Sacred drift, 6, 66-9, 130; Safadi, 
Islamic calligraphy, 31, 136-7; Dierl, Geschichte 
undLehre, 1985). 

He who loves God empties his heart of all 
but him: the alif[ first letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, and first letter of the name of 
God] of Allah pierces his heart and leaves 
no room for anything else.... One need 
only “know” this single letter in order to 
know all that is to be known, for the Divine 
Name is the key to the Treasury of Divine 
Mysteries and the path to the Real. It is 
that Reality by virtue of the essential 
identity of God and his sanctified Name. 
That is why in Sufism meditation upon 


the calligraphic form of the Name is used 
as a spiritual method for realizing the 
Named (Nasr, Spritual message, 31; see 
calligraphy). 

Beyond its ritual and devotional impor¬ 
tance, qur’anic calligraphy spans the for¬ 
mal Islamic arts of qur’anic manuscript 
illumination (Lings, Quranic art; see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION), it 
defines formal architecture and public 
buildings as Islamic space (see art and 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE Qur’an), and it 
enters into the diversity of “folk” or ver¬ 
nacular arts. Qur’anic vernacular art 
forms include sewing and embroidery, such 
as the kiswa, the house-sized black cloth 
draped over the Ka'ba that is embroidered 
in qur’anic phrases in black and gold, and 
smaller wall hangings embroidered with 
divine names or qur’anic verses that are 
used in Muslim homes or businesses, as 
well as such unique regional expressions as 
the hajj (see pilgrimage) murals which 
adorn the outside of Egyptian homes (and 
some apartments), which developed at the 
turn of the twentieth century and are 
found from Cairo to the villages of upper 
Egypt (Campo, Other sides, 139-65, 170-9; 
Parker and Avon, Hajj paintings). This use of 
qur’anic calligraphy protects the physical 
space and the members of the household 
from external evils by framing the entry¬ 
way, the outside walls which face the street, 
around windows, and along outside stair¬ 
cases leading to and surrounding the front 
door (in the case of apartments). 

The religious meaning of Muslim space, 
whether private or public, has been 
established by the presence and elabora¬ 
tion of traditional qur’anic calligraphy on 
the outside, as well as the use of divine 
names and/or phrases/verses from the 
Qur’an in textile wall-hangings, poster art 
and other ephemera on the inside (Metcalf, 
Making Muslim space). Unlike the Sunni 
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mainstream, contemporary Sufi and 
Muslim sectarian communities in North 
America have begun to make extensive use 
of their own new and unique forms of 
qur’anic iconography, that is, qur’anic cal¬ 
ligraphy and image-making as doctrinal 
teaching and meditation tools, a kind of 
“visual” dhikr, which is disseminated 
through their devotional texts and journals 
and can be purchased as poster art for 
home use. Medieval Sufi and Shl'T “cal- 
ligrammes” from the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish styles of qur’anic calligraphy are 
re-invented and elaborated with a religious 
use of representational images unknown in 
earlier Islamic visual arts. A whole new 
wedding of word and image can be seen in 
the colorful poster art by Bawa Muhai- 
yaddeen for his Philadelphia-based Sufi 
Fellowship, and ‘Isa Muhammad for his 
originally Brooklyn-based African- 
American Muslim group, the Ansarullah 
Community, first known as the Ansar Pure 
Sufis (see Bawa Muhaiyaddeen’s 
“Heartswork” posters and companion 
commentary texts, published by the Bawa 
Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship; also poster art 
published by the Ansarullah in their de¬ 
votional journal, The Truth: Nubian bulletin, 
and in the founder’s extensive commentary 
literature; see O’Connor, Islamic Jesus; 
id., Nubian Islamic Hebrews). 

Qur’anic amulets and talismans are writ¬ 
ten on diverse materials (e.g. leather, parch¬ 
ment, paper); embroidered on cloth (see 
Fig. v); or engraved, for example, on clay, 
bone, or stone (see Fig. in), and selected 
from verses which address profound needs 
or desires. Traditional categorizations of 
qur’anic verses are found in Arabic talis- 
manic manuals: ayat al-hife, “verses of 
protection,” such as the Throne Verse 
(q, 2:255); ayat al-shifa\ “verses of healing,” 
such as q 1 \Jutuh al-Qur’an, “verses of open¬ 
ing or victory,” such as the first verse of the 
sura of victory (q 110:1); ayat al-harb, 


“verses of war or overpowering enemies”; 
ayat al-latif, “verses of kindness” which pro¬ 
tect against enemies; and verses which con¬ 
tain all the letters of the Arabic alphabet 
(q 3:148; 48:29) against all fear and sorrow 
and all disease (Robson, Magical use, 53-6; 
id., Islamic cures, 34-43; Donaldson, The 
Koran). Medieval compendia of prophetic 
medicine, extracted hadlth (Sunni and 
Shl'l) advising on healing uses and benefits 
of written qur’anic amulets and talismans 
(Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb; SuyutI, 

Tibb; Ibn Bistam, Tibb) and texts as late as 
the nineteenth-century include references 
gleaned and organized from these earlier 
medieval authorities (Owusu-Ansah, 

Islamic talismanic tradition; Nana Asma’u, 
Medicine). 

The metaphor of “qur’anic tincture” 
can be used to describe the infusion of 
qur’anic contents and methods of dis¬ 
course throughout not only the religious 
sciences of qur’anic study proper but the 
philosophical and occult sciences as well. 
The phenomenon of qur’anic “erasure,” 
an amuletic use of writing all or part of the 
Qur’an, is another type of “qur’anic tinc¬ 
ture” of an altogether more medicinal 
nature found documented in the prophetic 
medical corpus and texts on qur’anic 
magic and healing, as well as manifested in 
the living practice of religious healers 
throughout every region of the Muslim 
world (O’Connor, Prophetic medicine, 
56-8). Medieval prophetic medical texts 
state that “there is no objection to writing 
qur’anic verses, washing the contents in 
water, and giving it to the sick person to 
drink” (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Tibb, 124; 
Ibn Bistam, Tibb, 9, 25, 55). The Berti, as a 
contemporary example of this form of 
qur’anic healing, are a modern Muslim 
people of the northern Sudan, whose lead¬ 
ers or fakis (from the Arabic faqih, or 
learned jurisprudent) perform the tradi¬ 
tional Islamic social and educational roles 
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in a society with little general knowledge of 
Arabic and incomplete Islamic accultura¬ 
tion (Holy, Religion and custom; El-Tom, 
Drinking the Koran). These social and 
educational roles are complemented and 
even subsumed by their functions as 
healers, diviners, dream interpreters, 
and providers of amulets based upon 
qur’anic magic. It is in this socio-religio- 
magical milieu that qur’anic “erasure” 
has meaning. 

“... Another important activity of the faki 
is to write some Koranic verses on both 
sides of a wooden slate (loh) using a pen 
made of a sharpened millet stalk and ink 
(dawai) made of a fermented paste of soot 
and gum arabic. The written text is then 
washed off with water which is drunk by 
the faki’ s clients. The water is referred to as 
mihai (from the verb yamha, to erase) and, 
following al-Safi {Native Medicine in the Sudan 
1970:30], I have translated this term as 
‘erasure’” (El-Tom, Drinking the Koran, 
4I5)- 

Although the Berti’s only partial knowl¬ 
edge of Arabic may produce an “occulta- 
tion” of the Arabic text of the Qur’an and 
encourage an instrumental approach to it 
by the believer, the process of interpreta¬ 
tion of the text through the agency of the 
faki is as much an Islamic one as any found 
in other more fully acculturated (i.e. 
Arabized) settings. The interpretation is 
one which operates relatively innocent of 
received tradition, however, and returns to 
the text unencumbered by previously 
established meanings. The example of an 
erasure created and prescribed to induce 
pregnancy in a woman who has not borne 
children shows a magical qur’anic applica¬ 
tion in which human creation of life via 
the power of divine speech is possible. This 
fertility erasure is based upon writing a 
single verse from q 3, Surat Al ‘Imran, 


“The Family of 'Imran,” because it invokes 
the creative act of conception and God’s 
absolute power of realization (see biology 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE): “It 
is he who forms you (yusawwirukum) in the 
wombs (al-arham) as he wishes. There is no 
god but he, the almighty and all-wise” 

(q 3:6; El-Tom, Drinking the Koran, 419; 
cf. Donaldson, The Koran, 266). 

Two nineteenth-century collections of 
Islamic talisman texts in Arabic using the 
Qur’an — one group from the Asante on 
the Guinea coast of west Africa (Owusu- 
Ansah, Islamic talismanic tradition ), and an¬ 
other from the daughter of Shaykh Usman 
dan Fodio, Nana Asma’u, writing in what 
is now northwestern Nigeria — recom¬ 
mend the use of erasure — called here 
“text water/writing water” — of specific 
verses in order to call upon their divine 
powers (Nana Asma’u, Medicine). The 
erasure of the following verses is recom¬ 
mended to the Asante: q 9:1-2 for travel, 
q 19:1-7 for blessing, q 67:1-2 for sover¬ 
eignty, q 48:1-2 for victory, q 55:1-7 for 
beneficence (cf. Owusu-Ansah, Islamic 
talismanic tradition, 47-8, 86, iog/note 33). 
Surat Ya’ Sin (q 36) and other specific 
suras used in both talismanry and erasure, 
employ diverse materials for magical writ¬ 
ing (stone, clay, iron, silver, copper, cloth, 
animal bones, particularly shoulder blades 
and neck vertebrae — used in their own 
right as a form of divining called scapulo- 
mancy) and the liquids for “erasure” (rose 
water, musk, saffron, ink, honey, mint juice, 
grape juice, grease; cf. Donaldson, The 
Koran, 258-63, 266; Robson, Magical use, 
40). Nana Asma’u surveyed existing 
manuals of prophetic medicine in her day 
and created a poetic list of suitable amu- 
letic and talismanic uses, simply entitled 
“Medicine of the Prophet,” including era¬ 
sure of certain suras into water (q 76, 90, 
92), the recitation of other suras over food 
(q 105), and the preparation of written 
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amulets/talismans from others to be worn 
on the person (q, 53, 77, go, tot, 108). 

These texts and contemporary anthro¬ 
pological accounts of qur’anic talismanry 
and erasure report not only drinking 
the remedy but incorporating it into 
food — by, for example, inscribing it 
directly onto unleavened bread — and 
eating it oneself or giving it to one’s ani¬ 
mals to eat for fertility, ease in calving, 
recovery from illness (Owusu-Ansah, 

Islamic talismanic tradition, 79; see Fluecki- 
ger, The vision, 251, 257, for feeding a 
qur’anic charm written on a chapati to 
dogs as surrogates for “errant husbands 
or disobedient children”). Qur’anic 
amuletry/talismanry and spell-making 
were often applied to animal illness and 
infertility of the herds/flocks. Shl‘1 col¬ 
lections of Imami medicine directly paral¬ 
leled Sunni prophetic medical texts, only 
being drawn from medical hadlth ascribed 
to the ahl al-bayt, the People of the [Proph¬ 
et’s] House, namely the Prophet and his 
descendants through ‘All (see ‘alT b. abI 
talib) and Fatima (q.v.). From one such 
early collection (ca. second/eighth cent.) 
comes a talisman for the relief in labor and 
safe delivery for a mare of her foal. 

Write this invocation for an old and noble 
mare at its time of delivery on the parch¬ 
ment of a gazelle and fasten it to her at her 
groin: “O God, dispeller of grief and re¬ 
mover of sorrow, the merciful and compas¬ 
sionate of this world and the next, have 
mercy on [the owner of the mare], son of 
so and so, the owner of the mare, with a 
mercy which will make him free of mercy 
from other than you. Dispel his grief and 
sorrow, relieve his anxiety, keep his mare 
from harm, and make easy for us its 
delivery (Ibn Bistam, Tibb, 125). 

Such an amulet resonates and paraphrases 
several qur’anic contexts which affirm that 


the popular use of the Qur’an is not shirk, 
or associating anything with God, since the 
power to heal comes only from him (cf. e.g. 
Q. 3 : 49! 5 :II °; 26:80). With such qur’anic 
charms and erasure for the benefit of 
animals, however, are also found the un- 
Islamic practices of inscribing qur’anic 
words or letters on living animals and sac¬ 
rificing them as a form of magical transfer¬ 
ence and expiation, or “scapegoating,” 
often associated with malefic or cursing 
magic (Owusu-Ansah, Islamic talismanic 
trad t r 8 Flueckiger, Vision; see 
CONSECRATION OF ANIMALS; SACRIFICE). 

Divinatory uses of the Qur'an: Dream incubation 

and dream interpretation 
Another type of recitation of the qur’anic 
text which most jurists have judged as 
transgressing the legal limits of the Qur’an 
is the “reading” of the Qur’an associated 
with forms of divination which attempt to 
“read” the future. The Qur’an is used in 
“popular” practice for two types of divina¬ 
tion: the incubation of dreams by perform¬ 
ing special rak’as, or additional personal 
prayers before sleeping while asking for 
God’s guidance in the form of fa% a sign 
or omen; and “cutting” the Qur’an, or 
istikhdra, “asking for the best choice” or 
“seeking goodness” from God (Lane, 
Manners and customs, 270-1; Westermarck, 
Ritual and belief, ii, 2-3, 46-57; Donaldson, 
The Koran, 256-7; Fahd, Divination, 363-7). 
Dream interpretation rests on a single 
qur’anic proof text, saying that believers 
will receive “glad tidings (al-bushra) m the 
life of this world and in the next” (q, 10:64), 
which the Qur’an distinguishes as true 
dreams versus adghath ahlam, or “confused 
dreams” (Q. 21:5 of [jinn-inspired] poets, 
and q 12:44 referring to Pharaoh’s [q.v.] 
dreams; Lamoreaux, Early Muslim tradition, 
107-34). Dream experiences in Islam are 
modeled on prophetic characters in the 
Qur’an, Abraham (q.v.; Ibrahim), who re- 
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ceives the message from God to sacrifice 
his son, understood to be Ishmael (q.v.; 
Isma'll; Muslims are spiritual descendents 
of Ishmael, not Isaac [q.v.]), in a dream 
fe 37 :loa > I0 5); ^ prophet Joseph (q.v.; 
Yusuf), who possesses the faculty of dream 
interpretation and knowledge of the 
“unseen” ( al-ghayb; see hidden and the 
hidden), “revealed by inspiration” [wahy; 
see revelation and inspiration) by 
God (q, 12:101-2; also Q, 12:6, 21); and 
Muhammad, who receives during sleep 
dreams (mandm) and visions (q.v.; ru’ya ) 
which are listed as among God’s “signs” 
(q.v.; ayat in Q 30:23; cf. 39:42, 48:27) and 
what is assumed by some Muslim theo¬ 
logians to be his dream night journey and 
ascension (q.v.), the isra’/mi'raj (q, 17:1, 60; 
Fahd, Divination, 255-330; Lamoreaux, Early 
Muslim tradition, 108-11). The importance of 
dreams and visions are, thus, established 
for Muslims by the qur’anic prophets, and 
are enshrined as part of the interpretive 
tradition of the Qur’an by the subsequent 
generations of early Muslim Qur’an and 
hadith scholars. From a scholarly point of 
view, divinatory literature becomes a le¬ 
gitimate form of Qur’an commentary with 
hadith collections devoting chapters to the 
interpretation and meaning of dreams 
(:ta ‘bn al-ru’ya; Lamoreaux, Early Muslim 
tradition, 116-7). The popular techniques 
which mine the Qur’an for its guidance 
about hidden truths are founded on the 
evolution of popular manuals of dream 
divining and encyclopedias of dream 
interpretation (see Lamoreaux, Early 
Muslim tradition, 175-81 for his appendix on 
early Islamic dream manuals) and are 
called istikhara, “cutting the Qur’an,” and 
fa% “divination” or omens. Readers of the 
Qur’an, in the sense of divination, are 
often women, but in urban contexts may 
be professional “readers” who combine 
other techniques (e.g. astrology, numerol¬ 
ogy) with divining the Qur’an in order to 


assist believers with the decisions facing 
them. According to practitioners, “cutting” 
the Qur’an allows believers to access the 
hidden knowledge and guidance inherent 
in revelation: “And with him are the keys of 
the secret things; none know them but he: 
he knows whatever is on the land and in 
the sea” (q, 6:59). The basics of the tech¬ 
nique allow one to open the text of the 
Qur’an spontaneously, and “randomly” 
select a verse by pointing and not looking. 
The client’s query regarding any serious 
matter — a prospective journey, an up¬ 
coming business or employment situation, 
a health question, the timing of an event, 
be it a medical or surgical treatment, a 
marriage, a divorce, a partnership, 
etc. — guide the “reader’s” interpretation 
of the qur’anic verse(s). Fa’l seems to be 
similar to istikhara but more detailed, being 
the reading of whole passage for the pur¬ 
pose of learning the final outcome. 
Although medieval texts on the special 
characteristics (khawass) of the Qur’an 
include brief reference to these divining 
techniques, the literature on divining men¬ 
tions that even some Qur’ans were edited 
and published with marginal notations 
which would guide its use for divination 
and dream interpretation (Donaldson, The 
Koran, 256-7). Although “fortune-telling” 
was clearly part of the anti-magic and anti¬ 
sorcery statements of the Qur’an, the focus 
on dream incubation and dream interpre¬ 
tation associated divination with categories 
of prophetic and inspired experience. 
Dream messages could be divinely in¬ 
spired, but required careful analysis to sift 
the true guidance from false and mislead¬ 
ing images. Popular practitioners of this 
type of consultative use of the Qur’an 
were often, but not exclusively, at least per¬ 
sons with a basic command of Islam’s writ¬ 
ten technology and knowledge of the 
manuals of popular practice and ency¬ 
clopedias of dream interpretation drawn 


from earlier medieval sources (Nana 
Asma’u, Medicine; Flueckiger, The vision; 
Bowen, Return to sender). 

Popular and talismanic uses of the Qur’an in the 

modern Muslim world 

Hadlth and the devotional prayers of 1400 
years of Islamic culture have generated a 
wide ranging modern popular print lit¬ 
erature in diverse Islamic languages 
grounded in medieval Islamic source texts 
(primarily in Arabic and Persian) on pro¬ 
phetic medicine (al-tibb al-nabawT) and 
qur’anic “magic,” i.e. the instrumental use 
of the Qur’an as recitation and written 
text, performed/embodied in Islam’s 
religious material culture. Examples of 
qur’anic instrumentality have been 
observed since the nineteenth century and 
through the twentieth by ethnographers, 
anthropologists, and scholars of prophetic 
medicine and qur’anic healing among 
Middle Eastern Muslims (Doutte, Wester- 
marck, Lane, Robson, Donaldson, and 
Maghniyya), and throughout the larger 
Muslim world (Ewing, Hoffman, Owusu- 
Ansah, Mack and Boyd, Padwick, El-Tom, 
Holy, Flueckiger, Bowen, Campo, and 
Hunza’i), as well as among immigrant, 
expatriate, and indigenous Muslims in the 
West (Metcalf, O’Connor). These include 
qur’anic medallions worn on the person 
engraved with names of God, the Throne 
Verse {ayat al-kursi, £> 2:255) or other par¬ 
ticular verses for protection ( ayat al-htfz, or 
ayat al-latif, verses of divine “kindness” as 
protection from one’s enemies) and success 
or victory in any endeavor (futuh al-Qur’an). 
In contemporary Muslim communities, 
qur’anic talismans are hung from taxi-cabs’ 
rearview mirrors or a miniature Qur’an is 
mounted on the dashboard, or, more often, 
in the rear window spaces to protect 
against accident. Posters or woven hang¬ 
ings with qur’anic verses or names of God 
are used inside or in storefront windows 


both for protection/blessing and, in the 
West, for advertisement to attract Muslim 
customers. From a younger generation of 
contemporary Muslims comes a variety of 
popular and talismanic uses of the Qur’an, 
frequently as a legacy of their mothers 
and grandmothers. A recent example is a 
highly educated and professionally em¬ 
ployed Iranian living in the United States 
of America whose mother keeps a Qur’an 
suspended above the refrigerator so that 
the food will not spoil. Equally, the pro¬ 
tective value of qur’anic medallions in 
Muslim belief still holds true even among 
those who are otherwise highly secularized. 

These and untold other examples are 
continuing testament to contemporary be¬ 
lief in the power of the Qur’an as divine 
speech and in its efficacy to create, sustain, 
and direct the world. The most pervasive 
influence of the instrumentality of the 
Qur’an is its impact on everyday speech 
(see Piamenta, Islam in everyday Arabic, for 
the impact of qur’anic expressions on na¬ 
tive Arabic speakers, also applicable to the 
use of Arabic qur’anic expressions by non- 
Arabic speakers). Devout Muslims invoke 
God’s name in the basmala when entering a 
room or house, opening a book, starting a 
trip, upon drinking or eating, before get¬ 
ting into bed, when entering the market or 
the mosque, in fact, as a blessing on any 
everyday act of life (Padwick, Muslim devo¬ 
tions, 94-6). Equally common is performing 
the tasliya, or “calling down blessings,” 
on the prophets of Islam, especially 
Muhammad and his family, and the Sufi 
saints and Shfl imams (ibid., 152-72; see 
imam). Perhaps, greater than any qur’anic 
response in daily life is that of giving praise 
(q.v.; tahmid; see also laudation) and glory 
(q.v.) to God (takbir). Each of these accom¬ 
panies the ups and downs of daily life as 
acts of humility and gratitude, keeping 
believers grounded in their relationship 
with God as creatures to creator (ibid., 


35-6). Varieties of commonly performed 
talismanic uses of the Qur’an stem not 
from a deviation from the Islamic tradition 
but arise at the center of its religious 
authority. Whether as oral performance in 
spoken invocations, verbal formulae, or 
supplicatory prayers, or as material rep¬ 
resentation in medallions, wall plaques, 
written amulets or their residuum (the 
“erasures”), the verbal and material images 
of the Qur’an have the ability to manifest 
constantly the protective and providential 
powers of divine speech. See also science 
and the qur’an. 
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Popular Media and the Qur’an see 

MEDIA AND THE QUR’AN 

Pork see LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL; FOOD 


Portents 

Anticipatory sign, warning or threat; also, 
marvel. While the Qur’an is explicit in its 
condemnation of any belief that an im¬ 
personal fate (q.v.), rather than God, con¬ 
trols human destiny (q.v.; see also freedom 
and predestination), and does not con¬ 
done the efforts of soothsayers (q.v.) and 
other pre-Islamic “fortunetellers” (see 
divination; foretelling; pre-islamic 
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ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-islamic), it is adamant 
that there are signs that humans must 
heed. Perhaps the most notable of these 
exhortations (q.v.) is the warning to heed 
the “signs of the hour” (ashrat al-sa’a; cf. 

Q, 47:18; see last judgment; escha¬ 
tology; apocalypse; time). 

Although it has no root in Arabic, ayat 
(sing, aya; prob. borrowed from Syriac or 
Aramaic; see Jeffery, For vocab., 72-3; for 
biblical uses of the Heb. cognate, cf. 
Numbers 2:2; Joshua 4:6; Exodus 8:19; 
Deuteronomy 4:34; Psalms 78:43; I Samuel 
10:7; see foreign vocabulary) is a mul¬ 
tivalent term for “portents” that appears 
383 times in the Qur’an, and may connote 
“signs” (q.v.), “miracles” (see miracle) and 
“verses” (q.v.). Such qur’anic utterances 
serve to signal the wonders (see marvels) 
or omens God bestows upon the world to 
demonstrate his power, wisdom (q.v.), judg¬ 
ment (q.v.) or wrath (see anger). As natu¬ 
ral marvels, such as the rain that sustains 
life (q.v.; q 30:24; see also water; 
sustenance), the fruits of the palm and 
vine (q 16:67; see agriculture and 
vegetation; date palm), or the ships 
(q.v.) that appear like mountains on the 
seas (q 42:32), portents elicit the awe- 
provoking magnitude of God’s creation 
(q.v.). These tokens not only appear as cos¬ 
mic and natural wonders but also as the 
extraordinary works of prophets and mes¬ 
sengers through whom God guides his cre¬ 
ation (see cosmology; prophets and 
prophethood; messenger; astray; 
error). Examples of this type of portent 
include demonstrations of Moses’ (q.v.) 
white hand and slithering staff (q 7:106-8; 
see rod), and Jesus’ (q.v.) enlivening of the 
clay bird (q 3:49). The verses (ayat) of the 
Qur’an that relay such portents also call 
humans to recognize God’s power and 
might (see power and impotence). Left 
unnoticed or worse, rejected, these same 


portents, whether embedded in nature (see 
nature as signs), prophetic action or rev¬ 
elation itself (see revelation and 
inspiration), will bring forth terrifying 
demonstrations of divine wrath (see 
anger) upon those who fail to interpret 
what the sign truly signifies. The Qur’an 
recounts numerous tales of individuals and 
communities pummeled for their neglect 
or denial of those clear signs a merciful 
God bestows upon his creation (see 
chastisement and punishment; punish¬ 
ment stories). In turn, the denunciations 
and punishments themselves serve as por¬ 
tents for those tempted to follow the same 
course of action. One might say the entire 
Qur’an, from a single verse to the broader 
images it provokes, stands as a sign signify¬ 
ing simultaneously divine glory and wrath. 
The Qur’an emphasizes repeatedly the 
abundance and clarity of divine portents 
available for those who wish to see them 
(see seeing and hearing). What is not 
clear, however, is whether one must “be¬ 
lieve” or “understand” already in order to 
fathom the true meaning of the sign (see 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; KNOWLEDGE AND 

learning; ignorance; reflection and 
deliberation). The portents manifest “for 
those who understand,” or for “those who 
believe” (q 13:3; 16:79; 30:21) are presum¬ 
ably the same signs rejected by those who 
already disbelieve (q 37:14; 39:63; 41:15), 
which suggests the signs themselves have 
demonstrative, rather than persuasive, 
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Possession and Possessions 

Ownership, the act of holding something 
or someone as property; the enjoyment or 
acquisition of the right to exercise control 
over something, and the objects thus con¬ 
trolled. In the Qur’an, the idea of posses¬ 
sion is frequendy conveyed by the verb 
malaka, “to possess, to have, to own, to 
exercise sovereignty over,” and its nomina¬ 
tive derivatives, such as mulk/malakut, 
“property, dominion, fiefdom,” and, by 
extension, “sovereignty”; malik, “owner, 
possessor”; and malik, “sovereign, ruler, 
king” (see kings and rulers). Similar 
meanings are associated with the word rabb, 
“lord (q.v.), master,” that is applied to God 
throughout the Qur’an either independ¬ 
ently or in conjunction with the object of 
his sovereignty, e.g. “lord of the heavens 
(see heaven and sky) and lord of the 
earth (q.v.), lord of the worlds” (q 45:36; cf. 
13:16; 17:102; 18:14; 19:65; 51:23, etc.), “lord 
of Sirius” (q.v.; q 53:49), “lord of the 
mighty [heavenly] throne” (q 9:129; see 
throne of god), “lord of the east and the 
west and what is between them” (q 26:28), 
“lord of the daybreak” (q 113:1; see dawn) 
and “lord of humankind” (q 114:1). Also 
common are constructions with the pos¬ 
sessive particle li/la. “to [God belongs], his 
is...” (see e.g. a 2:255; 5:18; 42:4)- As one 
may expect, in the Qur’an, possession is 
essentially the prerogative of God, al¬ 
though he may occasionally grant it to his 
servants (see servant), be they human 
beings or angels (e.g. a 2:258; 3:26; see 
angel). 

Possession is one of the principal mani¬ 
festations of God’s absolute power (see 
power and impotence) over the universe 
and its inhabitants. In many passages these 
divine attributes (see god and his attrib¬ 


utes) go hand in hand and are, to some 
extent, interchangeable. God’s power 
inevitably implies his uncontested owner¬ 
ship of all created beings and vice versa 
(see creation). While God can bestow 
possession of a certain property or rank 
upon individual creatures, as the ultimate 
ruler of his worldly domain (mdlik al-mulk, 

£ 3:26; cf. 36:83; 39:6; 64:1; 67:1), he can 
also dispossess them at will in order to 
remind them of the transitory status of 
worldly possessions and of their true 
source (q 3:26; see grace; blessing). The 
Qur’an never tires of throwing these ideas 
into sharp relief: “lord of the worlds” 

(q 1:2); “to him belongs whatsoever is in 
the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth” 
(q 42:4); “glory be to him in whose hand is 
the dominion of everything” (q 36:83); 
“you give the dominion to whom you will 
and you seize the dominion from whom 
you will” (q 3:26), etc. God’s sovereignty is 
not limited to this world. He is the wielder 
of the judgment day (malikyawm al-din, 
q 1:4; cf. 25:26; see last judgment) 
and, according to many exegetes, also 
of the hereafter (TabarsI, Majma', i, 100; 
see eschatology; reward and 
punishment). 

In several eloquent passages the Qur’an 
condemns polytheists for their misguided 
belief that their deities possess the power 
to hurt or benefit their worshippers (see 

POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; IDOLATRY AND 

idolaters). Unlike God, who owns life 
(q.v.), death (see death and the dead) 
and the ability to effect the resurrection 
(q.v.) of decomposed bodies and moldering 
bones, these pagan deities have no power 
to give or take life. Nor are they capable of 
raising human beings from the dead. 

These are the exclusive prerogatives of 
God, who has created both the pagan 
deities and their worshipers. He alone has 
“no associate” (shank) in his absolute and 
uncontestable sovereignty (q.v.) over this 
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world (q 25:2-3). He alone is the possessor 
of the “most beautiful names” (q 7:180; 
17:110; 20:8), whose perfection sets him 
apart from his imperfect creatures. This 
message is brought home in a memorable 
passage from £ 35:13, which presents God 
as the absolute and undisputed master of 
reality: “That is God, your lord; to him 
belongs the dominion/possession (al-mulk); 
and those you call upon, apart from him, 
possess not so much as the skin of a date- 
stone!” The same idea is reiterated in 
Q 4:53: “Have they [the unbelievers] a 
share in the dominion? [Certainly not!] 
They can give not a single date-spot to 
the people!” 

While human beings are allowed by God 
to enjoy their earthly possessions — “heaps 
of gold (q.v.) and silver, horses of mark, 
catde and tillage” and the sensual delights 
of this world (see animal life; nature 
as signs; agriculture and vegeta¬ 
tion) — they are constandy reminded that 
this life is but a respite granted to them by 
God, who will eventually become their 
“fairest resort” (q 3:13). When the day of 
reckoning comes, their wealth (q.v.) and 
relatives will be of no avail to them (see 
kinship; intercession); only their obedi¬ 
ence (q.v.) or disobedience (q.v.) to God 
will count. According to Q 16:75, the un¬ 
grateful evildoer (see gratitude and 
ingratitude; evil deeds) is like “a ser¬ 
vant possessed by his master (mamluk), hav¬ 
ing no possession of his own (layaqdiru ‘ala 
shay’in)”; the righteous person, on the other 
hand, is like one “whom we [God] our¬ 
selves have provided with a provision fair.” 
In a passage reminiscent of Psalm 37:29, 
God promises to reward his faithful ser¬ 
vants in the hereafter by bequeathing to 
them “the [entire] land” (usually under¬ 
stood as paradise [q.v.]; cf. Q 39:74). 

In this life, human beings are God’s 
“vicegerents (khala’if) on the earth” (see 
caliph) and their possessions and social 


ranks (see community and society in the 
qur’an) are a means by which God tests 
their loyalty (q.v.) to their maker (q 6:165). 
Thus, human possession is distinct from 
that of God by its transience and incon¬ 
stancy. Ancient Arabian tribes (see tribes 
AND CLANS; ARABS; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
and the qur’an) were given abundant 
wealth and splendid palaces, but their 
ungodly ways and stubborn belief in their 
self-sufficiency vis-a-vis God brought 
divine wrath upon them (see anger). 
Following their refused to amend their 
ways, God withdrew his favor from the 
wrongdoers, dispossessed them and wiped 
them from the face of the earth (see 
punishment stories). Their tragic end 
serves as a reminder to later generations 
(q.v.) that God’s bounty and solicitude for 
the well-being of his human subjects call 
for continual gratitude. This idea is elo¬ 
quently stated in q 36:71-3: “Have they not 
seen how we have created for them of what 
our hands wrought cattle that they own 
(laha malikuna)? We have subdued them to 
them, and some of them they ride and 
some they eat; other uses they have in 
them, and beverages (see hides and 
fleece; food and drink). What, will they 
not be thankful?” 

In elaborating on the meaning of the 
phrase “they own” (malikuna), the Yemeni 
exegete al-Shawkam (d. 1250/1839) ex¬ 
plains that it means that God has granted 
humankind full and coercive control 
(dabituna qdhiruna) over their domestic ani¬ 
mals. This is viewed by the commentator 
as a sign of God’s benevolence toward his 
human servants, for he could have created 
the animals wild so that “they would run 
away from them [the people] and they 
would have been unable to subdue them.” 
Instead, argues al-Shawkam, God has 
made the animals part and parcel of hu¬ 
man beings’ estate/possession (saratft 
amlakihim), over which they exercise full 


sovereignty [mulk; Shawkam, Tafsvr, iv, 382; 
cf. Tabari, Tafsvr, xxiii, 28-9). This idea is 
reiterated over and over again throughout 
the Qur’an, as in e.g. Q 31:20: “Have you 
not seen that God has subjected to you 
whatsoever is in the heavens and the earth, 
and he has lavished upon you his benefits 
(ni’amahu), outward and inward” (cf. 
a 2:29; 22:65). 

Possession of worldly goods by people 
entails responsibilities, which are stipulated 
in the numerous passages of the Qur’an 
that constitute the foundation of the legal 
norms pertaining to property rights under 
Islam (see law and the qur’an). The rich 
are enjoined by God to share their wealth 
with the poor (see poverty and the 
poor) generously but not to squander it 
either: “And give the kinsman his right, 
and the needy, and the traveler (see jour¬ 
ney); and never squander; the squanderers 
are brothers of the satans” (q 17:26-7). 
Wives, “those of weak intellect,” and or¬ 
phans (q.v.) are entitled to their share in 
the property of their husbands and guard¬ 
ians (see marriage and divorce; family; 
maintenance and upkeep; guardian¬ 
ship), who are commanded to treat them 
equitably (a 4:4-6; see justice and 
injustice). In one instance, the injunction 
to share one’s wealth with others appears 
alongside the two principal articles of the 
Islamic creed — an eloquent evidence of 
its importance for the nascent faith: 
“Believe in God and his messenger (q.v.), 
and expend what he has made you stew¬ 
ards of; for those of you who have believed 
and expended is (in store) a great reward” 
(0,57:7; cf 24:33; see belief and unbelief; 
jihad). Statements such as this one make it 
abundantly clear that all worldly posses¬ 
sions held by human beings ultimately be¬ 
long to and come from God, who lends 
them to his servants for appointed terms. 
Therefore, hoarding what is effectively 
God’s property for one’s private gain is 


strongly condemned: “Those who hoard 
gold and silver and do not expend them 
in the way of God (see almsgiving; 
usury) — to them give the good tidings of 
a painful chastisement (see chastisement 
and punishment), the day they shall be 
heated in the fire otjahannam (see hell 
and hellfire) and therewith their 
foreheads and their sides and their backs 
shall be branded: ‘This is what you 
hoarded for yourselves: therefore taste 
you now what you were treasuring!”’ 

(a 9 ; 34-5)- 

The Qur’an contains a number of stipu¬ 
lations regarding the proper relations 
between male and female slaves (“those 
whom your right hands own”) and their 
masters, in everyday life and at manumis¬ 
sion (see slaves and slavery; gender; 
women and the Qur’an). Within the 
household, the masters are commanded to 
treat their human property kindly (q 4:3, 

25. 36; 16:71; 24:33, 59, etc.; see social 
relations). At manumission, the owners 
are enjoined to “contract them [freed 
slaves] accordingly... and give them of the 
wealth of God that he has given you” 

(q 24:33). Again, the idea is that, in the 
final account, all wealth and possessions 
come from God, who lends them tempo¬ 
rarily to his servants. 

In the later exegetical tradition (see 
exegesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval) pertaining to passages that deal 
with divine sovereignty over the world, one 
finds a debate over the semantic nuances of 
malik, “owner, possessor,” as opposed to 
malik, “sovereign, king.” At issue with 
medieval commentators was the respective 
scope of each of these terms. Some (Abu 
‘Ubayd, d. 224/838, and al-Mubarrad, 
d. 285/898) argued that the latter was 
more encompassing (ablagh), as the king’s 
(malik) writ overrules the sovereignty of 
any individual owner (malik) within his 
realm (mulk). Others (al-Zamakhsharl, 


d. 538/1144) considered the word “owner” 
(malik) to be more comprehensive when 
applied to God, in so far as he can be 
regarded as the ultimate “owner” of all 
human beings, be they kings or common¬ 
ers. Hence, the title “owner” is more com¬ 
prehensive than “king” when applied to 
God, while the title “king” is more com¬ 
prehensive than “owner” when applied to 
human beings (TabarsI, Majma \ i, 97-8). 
According to al-Shawkanl, each term car¬ 
ries connotations that are unique to it and 
missing from its counterpart; therefore the 
dispute around their respective scope is 
futile. From the viewpoint of the Ash'arT 
doctrine (see theology and the qur’an) 
of divine attributes, however, the term 
malik, “owner,” when it is applied to God, 
should be regarded as his attribute of 
action (sifa The term malik (“king, 

sovereign”), on the other hand, should be 
seen as an attribute of the divine essence 
{sifa li-dhatihi; Shawkam, Tafsir, i, 71). 

In his “rationalist” commentary on the 
Qur’an the great Muslim theologian and 
exegete Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi (d. 606/1210) 
argues that God’s status as the “sovereign” 
(malik) of the universe indicates that he is 
located outside it, since he cannot be “sov¬ 
ereign of himself.” This conclusion, in his 
view, is corroborated by Q, 19:93, according 
to which “None is there in the heavens and 
earth, but comes to the all-merciful as a 
worshipper ( c abd).” If, argues al-Razi, 
everything on earth and in heaven wor¬ 
ships God, he of necessity should be 
located outside and above it, for otherwise 
he would have been the worshipper of 
himself, which is logically impossible (cf. 
Razi, Tafsir, xxi, 255-6). For the accusation 
of the “possession” of humans by malevo¬ 
lent forces, see jinn; insanity; opposition 

TO MUHAMMAD. 

Alexander D. Knysh 
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Post-Enlightenment Academic 
Study of the Qur'an 

The modern study of the Qur’an, meaning 
thereby “the critical dispassionate (i.e. non- 
polemical) search for knowledge, uncon¬ 
strained by ecclesiastical institutional 
priorities” (Rippin, Qur’an. Style and contents, 
xi n. 2), insofar as it is a living tradition of 
learning and the basis of ah contemporary 
research, cannot be assessed in its entirety 
in a single entry. Rather, the present entry 
can merely aim at specifying the major 
trends of research and the overall develop¬ 
ment of modern scholarship. The selective 
bibliography below is limited to writings 
of a general character, collections of 
papers and literature dealing specifically 
with the modern study of the Qur’an and 
its methodology. 

The study of the Qur’an has never 
ceased being a primary concern in the 
realm of Islamic studies during the past 
two centuries. Given the outstanding 
importance of the Qur’an in Islam, it is 
likely to remain so in the future. The 
interest of scholars in the Qur’an, how¬ 
ever, has shifted its center of attention 
from time to time, depending on the pre¬ 
vailing Zeitgeist as well as on the ensuing 
challenges and results of ongoing 
research. 



Nineteenth century 

The academic study of the Qur’an in the 
West around the middle of the nineteenth 
century was largely stimulated and influ¬ 
enced by two German works, G. Weil’s 
Historisch-kritische Einleitung (1844 1 ) and Th. 
Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans (i860 1 ). Both 
writings, but above all Noldeke’s, set new 
standards for future research and went 
beyond the achievements of previous lit¬ 
erature. As an illustration of the contem¬ 
porary state of the art in Europe, suffice to 
say that, in 1846, Solvet’s Introduction a la 
lecture du Coran merely offered to the French 
public a new translation of G. Sale’s 
Preliminary discourse (this discourse was part 
of Sale’s influential book The Koran com¬ 
monly called Alcoran of Mohammed... to which 
is prefixed a preliminary discourse, which had 
already been published in London in 
1734; see pre-i8oo PREOCCUPATIONS OF 
qur’anic studies). The treatise of Sale 
offers a general overview of the contents of 
the Qur’an, the basic tenets of the Muslim 
faith (q.v.; see also creeds) and a rough 
sketch of pre-Islamic Arabia and the de¬ 
velopments of early Islam (see pre-islamic 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; AGE OF IGNOR¬ 
ANCE). In itself, it draws mainly on material 
contained in E. Pococke’s Specimen historiae 
arabum (1650) but more importantly, and in 
marked difference to the accounts of Weil 
and Noldeke, Sale does not yet treat the 
text of the Qur’an in its own right nor does 
he deal in detail with the formal, linguistic 
and stylistic elements of the text. 

G. Weil in his Historisch-kritische Einleitung, 
which is only a short treatise that devotes 
some forty pages to the Qur’an as such, 
took up the Muslim division between 
Meccan and Medinan suras (see chron¬ 
ology and the qur’an; Mecca; Medina) 
in order to establish a chronological frame¬ 
work of revelation (see revelation and 
inspiration; occasions of revelation). 
In doing so, he became the first to attempt 


a reassessment of the traditional dating of 
the suras and to divide the Meccan mate¬ 
rial into three further periods, something 
which was then fully elaborated and 
improved upon by Noldeke. Although 
Weil and Noldeke considered matters of 
content while establishing a chronologi¬ 
cal order of revelation for the Meccan 
suras — e.g. similarity of content and ter¬ 
minology in individual suras was seen as 
evidence for their mutual correlation and 
their approximate time of origin — both 
scholars also stressed the importance of 
formal and linguistic elements of the 
qur’anic text for defining the criteria 
according to which the three Meccan 
periods could be distinguished (see e.g. 

FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; 
oaths; RHETORIC AND THE QUR’AN; 
exhortations). This four-period dating 
system, consisting of three Meccan periods 
and the Medinan period, proved influential 
for decades to come. It considerably in¬ 
fluenced the future conceptual analysis of 
the Meccan segments of the Qur’an and 
even led to the re-arrangement of the 
Meccan suras in a number of twentieth- 
century translations of the Qur’an in west¬ 
ern languages (cf. Blachere, Introduction, 

247 f.) and was also initially adopted for 
the French translation by R. Blachere. The 
idea of re-arranging the text of the 
Qur’an, including the division of single 
suras into unities of differing chronological 
status, ultimately led to the complex un¬ 
dertaking of R. Bell in his translation of 
the Qur’an “with a critical re-arrangement 
of the Surahs” (1937-9; see also below; 

see TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR’an). 

Of the studies mentioned so far, Nol¬ 
deke’s Geschichte des Qorans (oq), since its 
appearance in a second enlarged edition 
in the first decades of the twentieth 
century — considerably augmented by 
three other scholars — has proven to be 
the decisive standard text to which all 


modern scholars interested in the Qur’an 
must refer. It is still a helpful tool today, 
especially as many of its shortcomings have 
been detected, discussed and revised. The 
elaboration of the four-period dating sys¬ 
tem is presented in the first volume of gq. 
The second volume, written by Noldeke’s 
pupil F. Schwally, contains a detailed anal¬ 
ysis of the collection of the Qur’an (q.v.; 
see also codices of the qur’an; mushaf). 
The third volume, by G. Bergstrasser and 
O. Pretzl, treats the history of the qur’anic 
text and is mainly concerned with variant 
readings and the later-established “read¬ 
ings” (qira’at) known from Islamic tradition 
(see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). 

In some sense, the third volume of 
gq can be considered as the indispensable 
preliminary to the final task of an edition 
of the Qur’an according to the most exact¬ 
ing standards of the philological method, 
that is, an edition based on ancient manu¬ 
scripts, the entire available Islamic litera¬ 
ture on the subject (see traditional 
disciplines of qur’anic study) and, 
most importandy, accompanied by a criti¬ 
cal apparatus that would list all known 
variant readings and orthographical pecu¬ 
liarities (cf. Bergstrasser, Plan eines Appa¬ 
ratus Criticus). Nothing, however, has 
come of this and an edition of the Qur’an 
that follows the above-mentioned critical 
methodology remains a desideratum. The 
final contribution of research in this direc¬ 
tion, pre-dating the publication of the 
third volume of gq by one year, is Jeffery’s 
Materialsfor the history of the text of the Qur’an 
(1937). Since then, individual contributions 
for the history of the text have been made 
in a number of articles but no major work 
has been published which would offer a 
synthesis of the material. Also, ancient 
manuscripts of the Qur’an, going back to 
the first and second Islamic centuries, and 
which have become known in the mean¬ 
time, have not yet been published properly 


and still await detailed analysis (cf. Puin, 
Observations). It is noteworthy, however, 
that in his multi-volume Arabic-German 
edition of the Qur’an (Giitersloh 1990 f.) 
A.Th. Khoury decided to include many 
variant readings in the commentary, al¬ 
though he made no effort to be compre¬ 
hensive (the contributions of Antoine Isaac 
Silvestre de Sacy, the first European to 
study al-Dani, and those of Edmund Beck 
for the study of the variant readings of the 
Qur’an should likewise not be overlooked). 

Noldeke’s gq and the work of Schwally, 
Bergstrasser and Pretzl shaped in any case 
much of the modern study of the Qur’an 
in its later developments, directing it 
mainly towards the study of the formal, 
stylistic and linguistic aspects of the text, as 
well as towards the study of the terminol¬ 
ogy of the Qur’an and to its semantic and 
conceptual analysis. Yet many topics of 
future research were, as seems natural, not 
yet raised in the gq. It is also important to 
note that Noldeke’s pioneering work, not¬ 
withstanding its undeniable scientific mer¬ 
its, is littered with less-than-sympathetic 
remarks about what he (as well as other 
Orientalists of his formation and genera¬ 
tion) thought of the scripture to which 
he devoted his studies, in particular its 
aesthetic qualities (see Wild, Die schauer- 
liche... Ode). In this respect, his generation 
stood too much under the spell of ancient 
literature which pervaded the minds of 
nineteenth-century European philologists 
and which made them incapable of truly 
appreciating texts stemming from different 
cultural contexts. The nearest Noldeke 
came to esteeming the Arabic literary heri¬ 
tage was in his fondness for pre-Islamic 
poetry, in which he discovered a likeness 
between the Bedouin (q.v.) worldview and 
that of the ancient Germanic tribes (see 
also poetry and poets; Arabs). In many 
of their judgments on the Qur’an, how¬ 
ever, Noldeke and his successors come 


perilously close to T. Carlyle’s famous 
statement, “it is a toilsome reading as I 
ever undertook. A wearisome confused 
jumble, crude, incondite; endless iterations, 
long-windedness, entanglement (...). 
Nothing but a sense of duty could carry 
any European through the Koran” (On 
heroes, 86 f.). The modern study of the 
Qur’an during the last part of the twen¬ 
tieth century has contributed much to 
changing this attitude, yet the works of the 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
scholars were chiefly responsible for the 
fact that only in the recent past did it be¬ 
come widely acknowledged in the West 
that the Qur’an could be esteemed as a 
piece of highly artful literature, possessing 
considerable and distinctive aesthetical 
qualities, as well as beauty of expression. 

Another shortcoming of the gq, and per¬ 
haps the one that most limits its merits 
from our viewpoint, is the relatively mar¬ 
ginal role accorded to Islamic learning 
and heritage. This is not to be seen as an 
entirely negative factor, or only as a draw¬ 
back, because, for one thing, to begin to 
treat the Qur’an as a text in its own right 
and to attempt to judge and evaluate it on 
its own premises, independently of what 
the Islamic scholarly tradition had to 
offer, was a great step forward in the 
understanding of the Qur’an. Further¬ 
more, the Arabic literature available to 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
scholars was very limited and simply insuf¬ 
ficient, if compared to today’s wealth of 
accessible material. Yet this method of set¬ 
ting aside or overriding, if necessary, the 
data of the Islamic tradition in favor of the 
intrinsic evidence of the qur’anic text man¬ 
ifests a major methodological flaw. The 
reason for that is the eclectic, and therefore 
often arbitrary, use made of the Islamic 
tradition. On the one hand, the gq authors 
often did not follow the Islamic tradition 
concerning the origin, chronology, order 


and semantic value of the textual consti¬ 
tuents of the Qur’an but, on the other 
hand, in trying to establish an independent 
framework and in attempting a fresh in¬ 
terpretation of the qur’anic event, they did 
take the Islamic tradition into account. 
Within the context of this latter approach, 
the tradition was especially consulted on 
two accounts: for the qur’anic depictions of 
the historical circumstances of the revela¬ 
tion (viz. the life of the Prophet and the 
vicissitudes of his community; see sir a 
and the qur’an) and for the details found 
in classical Islamic works elucidating the 
emergence of the Qur’an as a document in 
a historically definable context. Noldeke 
himself had become aware of this problem 
through his acquaintance with the studies 
by H. Lammens, whose writings emphasize 
the non-historicity of the Islamic tradition 
and, consequently, the futility of making 
use of it at all. Noldeke thus felt compelled 
to defend the value of the Islamic tradition 
in historical matters and stressed that the 
Medinan period, at least, was “in the clear 
light of history” (“mit der Ubersiedlung 
nach Jathrib betreten wir hell historischen 
Boden,” Die Tradition, 165). The meth¬ 
odological flaw involved here is, however, 
undeniable. Disclosing this weakness and 
its wide-reaching implications was to 
become a distinctive feature of the modern 
study of the Qur’an during the twentieth 
century. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century 
is marked by an increasing number of trea¬ 
tises produced in the wake of Weil and 
Noldeke. Many of those are distinguished 
by the fact that they adopt the principles 
of research developed by the German 
Orientalists but reach different conclu¬ 
sions. This is the case — to name but a 
few — with the respective writings of 
W. Muir, A. Rodwell, H. Grimme and 
H. Hirschfeld. Although these scholars 
came to different and conflicting conclu- 


sions, all (with the debatable exception of 
Rodwell) certainly enhanced the critical 
study of the Qur’an along the lines of 
philological research. Muir and Rodwell, 
in their treatises of 1878, each developed 
a chronological sequence and re-arrange- 
ment of the suras. Muir’s re-arrangement 
distinguishes six different periods, propos¬ 
ing five Meccan periods, which he defined 
by recourse to the successive stages of 
Muhammad’s career as a prophet (see 
prophets and prophethood). Grimme, 
on the contrary, attempted to order the 
suras on the basis of doctrinal character¬ 
istics, with only two Meccan periods and 
one Medinan (cf. Watt-Bell, Introduction, 

112). Finally, Hirschfeld, in his .New researches 
into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran 
(1902) introduced still another sequence of 
the qur’anic passages. This scheme is like¬ 
wise based on the content of the suras and 
their respective messages, which were as¬ 
signed by Hirschfeld to one of six “modes” 
(confirmatory, declamatory, narrative, 
descriptive, legislative, parable). 

In contrast to the preceding studies, in 
which the suras (q.v.) were largely taken for 
granted as textual unities and thus as enti¬ 
ties of the same origin and chronological 
status, Rodwell and Hirschfeld also tried to 
identify single passages within the suras 
that belong together thematically and 
hence also chronologically. This idea 
was then carried forward and imple¬ 
mented, in varying degrees, by R. Bell 
and R. Blachere. In Bell’s re-arrangement 
of the suras, incorporated into his transla¬ 
tion of the Qur’an, he not only tried to 
break the suras up into short coherent pas¬ 
sages but even into single verses (q.v.) or 
verse groupings. This was done according 
to his famous hypothesis that all suras had 
undergone various processes of revision 
and that during the collection of the 
Qur’an the leaves or papers that contained 
the text were partially disordered. He also 


suggested that something written on the 
back of these papers was then, by mistake 
as it were, inserted in the context of a sura 
to which it did not belong (see Watt-Bell, 
Introduction, 101-7; also Merrill, Bell’s criti¬ 
cal analysis; Bell’s evidence for his dissec¬ 
tions of the single suras is available in 
greater detail in his posthumously pub¬ 
lished Commentary). Less radically, Blachere 
in the first edition of his translation of the 
Qur’an (1947-51) adopted, with minor 
modifications, the chronological scheme of 
the Meccan suras as laid down in gq and 
thus produced his own “reclassement des 
sourates.” This scheme, however, was 
abolished in the second edition (1956) 
and Blachere retained the traditional 
(Islamic) order. 

It needs to be emphasized that none of 
the studies carried out during the second 
half of the nineteenth century ever 
reached the influence of Noldeke’s gq in 
modern scholarship; nor were their results 
accepted as easily and widely. This is 
doubdess because Noldeke’s initial peri¬ 
odization and the ensuing evaluation of 
the qur’anic text on the basis of his chron¬ 
ology steers the middle course between 
being too indiscriminate on the one hand 
and being too sophisticated on the other. 
Compared to that, Muir’s six periods or 
Hirschfeld’s six “modes” seem somewhat 
over-detailed and thus of difficult applica¬ 
tion in further research. Another reason for 
the dominance of Noldeke’s scheme in 
modern scholarship has been the fact that 
the second edition of gq appeared only 
after the publication of the late nineteenth- 
century treatises and thus already includes 
the critical discussion or even refutation of 
rival accounts. What is more, given the 
hypothetical nature of every such recon¬ 
struction of the origin of the Qur’an, 
which is based on circumstantial evidence 
drawn primarily from formal, linguistic 
and stylistic features, the more detailed the 


proposed partition of the qur’anic text, the 
more difficult it is to argue for both its ac¬ 
curacy and its ability to do justice to other 
sorts of reasonable hypotheses. Having 
proposed a dissection of the qur’anic text 
into tiny passages of accidental sequence 
and thus rendering a meaningful recon¬ 
struction of its internal chronology virtu¬ 
ally impossible, R. Bell then faced this 
problem in its most extreme form. 

From the present point of view, therefore, 
the late nineteenth-century and early twen¬ 
tieth-century attempts at rearranging the 
qur’anic text do not seem very convincing. 
The character of most such rearrange¬ 
ments is too hypothetical to be assessed 
properly. Also, there is essentially no evi¬ 
dence that is extra-qur’anic but contem¬ 
poraneous with the period of qur’anic 
origins that could validate or refute the 
proposed hypotheses. We are thus left 
with the impression that much of what 
was said in favor of a certain rearrange¬ 
ment of the qur’anic text often does not 
appear improbable — but neither is there 
any compelling evidence for its validity. 
One final drawback of first establishing a 
chronological order of the qur’anic 
textual material and then attempting its 
interpretation on the very basis of this 
scheme has been summarized by 
A. Rippin ( Qur'an. Style and contents, xxii) 
as follows: 

Using the chronological framework pro¬ 
duces a systematic picture of the develop¬ 
ment of semantic information which may 
then be used to re-date elements which do 
not fit into the basic scheme. Certainly 
such a method has its circularity (...), but it 
is often held out that such a study might 
prove persuasive if it combined a number 
of such thematic and semantic elements to 
produce a single cohesive and coherent 
pattern; a study of this type, however, has 
not yet been undertaken. 


It is not by accident, therefore, that the 
majority of studies pertaining to the form 
and structure of the Qur’an and to single 
suras conducted since the second half of 
the twentieth century no longer try to 
establish a fixed chronological order or 
rearrangement of suras, on whatever 
basis. Rather, such studies tend to limit 
themselves to phenomenological de¬ 
scription of the qur’anic wording (Muller, 
Untersuchungen ), re-propose the unity of the 
Meccan suras as distinctive and not in¬ 
cidentally composed entities (Neuwirth, 
Studien) or attempt to solve problems of 
textual coherence by recourse to the vast 
Islamic literature on the subject (Nagel, 
Einschiibe; see textual criticism of the 
qur’an). 

Before concluding the survey of nine¬ 
teenth-century scholarship, it must be 
stressed that the dominant trend in 
qur’anic studies, namely the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the textual history of the Qur’an 
chiefly on the basis of its internal features 
and with the assistance of the Islamic 
tradition for its historical context, is less 
noticeable in works concerned with the 
history of early Islam, in particular the life 
of the Prophet. Clearly, the Qur’an plays a 
major role in this field too, being the foun¬ 
dational document of the new religion. 
The best example of such scholarship, one 
that drew upon the Islamic tradition and 
the bulk of the exegetical material (as far 
as it was known at the time and much 
more than was done in the works reviewed 
above) is probably A. Sprenger’s three- 
volume biography of Muhammad (1869). 
Here, Sprenger went a long way towards 
combining the qur’anic data with the lore 
of tradition. In this, he was much assisted 
by the sources at his disposition in Indian 
libraries. Although both form and con¬ 
tent of the Qur’an are not to the fore in 
Sprenger’s study, it nevertheless contains 
much that directiy pertains to the study of 
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the Qur’an. Sprenger’s study is thus, in this 
respect, far ahead of other writings of his 
time but his work was never granted the 
place in the modern study of the Qur’an it 
justly deserves. 

The heritage of Western nineteenth- 
century scholarship on the Qur’an was to 
determine the course that modern research 
took during the first half of the twentieth 
century. Some lines of continuity and last¬ 
ing influence have already been men¬ 
tioned: for example, the quest for the role 
of Islamic tradition in establishing the 
external and contextual framework for 
the historical process of the revelation, or 
Bell’s fragmentation of the qur’anic text as 
the ultimate consequence of applying for¬ 
mal and stylistic criteria in detecting coher¬ 
ent, if minute, passages of textual and 
thematic unity. The main thrust, however, 
behind nineteenth-century research was 
towards the philological treatment of the 
text, its individual constituents and the in¬ 
terest in both the significance and origin of 
single terms or concepts. It is along these 
lines that much of the ensuing research 
evolved. 

First half of the twentieth century 
Topics dominant in early twentieth cen¬ 
tury-scholarship were the linguistic aspects 
of the qur’anic wording, its variant read¬ 
ings (see readings of the qur’an) and its 
foreign (i.e. of non-Arabic origin) vocabu¬ 
lary (see foreign vocabulary; lan¬ 
guage AND STYLE OF THE QUR’An), the 
significance of single qur’anic terms and 
concepts, the order and chronology of the 
textual parts and their integrity (see form 

AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; LITERARY 

structures of the qur’an), and the in¬ 
fluence of the older monotheistic faiths 
upon the content and message of the 
Qur’an (including the pivotal role of bibli¬ 
cal and apocryphal lore; see narratives; 

SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; JEWS AND 


JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). 

One topic that aroused the interest of 
numerous scholars during much of the 
twentieth century was the significance of 
the so-called “mysterious letters” (q.v.) 
which were first dealt with in Noldeke’s 
gq. Many hypotheses as to their possible 
meaning were then advanced, starting 
with O. Loth and leading to the extensive 
articles by H. Bauer and E. Goossens. 
Before that, we find the remarks made by 
H. Hirschfeld in his New researches, and fur¬ 
ther contributions were added by A. Jones, 
M. Seale and J. Bellamy. It is fair to say, 
however, that no truly convincing solution 
to the origin and relevance of the “mysteri¬ 
ous letters” has yet been found, although 
many hypotheses which were advanced do 
not lack ingenuity and demanded much 
effort in order to establish them. Interest in 
this subject abated in recent years and few 
new hypotheses have been put forward 
since (cf. Massey, Mystery letters). 

Another thread of research which had its 
origins in the late nineteenth century and 
was then carried on for many decades in 
the twentieth century concerns the lan¬ 
guage used in the Qur’an and, by implica¬ 
tion, the language originally spoken by the 
Prophet. The subject was raised to promi¬ 
nence by K. Vollers who in his Volkssprache 
und. Schriftsprache im alten Arabien argued that 
the Qur’an was first recited in colloquial 
Arabic lacking the case-endings, whereas 
the known text of the Qur’an was a result 
of the work of later philologists trying to 
purge the wording from all traces of dia¬ 
lect and to generate a text conforming to 
the rules of classical Arabic, the language 
used by the ancient poets. This view found 
some adherents (P. Kahle, G. Liiling) but 
was more often rejected (e.g. R. Geyer, Th. 
Noldeke, F. Schwally). Since then it has 
been largely agreed upon, following a 
number of further articles and discussions 
in monographs exploring the ramifications 
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of this argument (e.g. R. Blachere \Histoire, 
i, 66-82], C. Rabin, J. Fuck [Arabiya]), that 
the original language of the Qur’an, in 
accordance with what we find in the 
standard text, consists more or less of the 
so-called koine used in inter-tribal commu¬ 
nication and ancient poetry, with some 
traces of the Meccan dialect left in the 
peculiarities of the qur’anic orthography 
(see orthography; dialects; Arabic 
language; orality and writing in 
Arabia). 

Both the detailed study of the “mysteri¬ 
ous letters” as well as the quest for the orig¬ 
inal language of the Qur’an clearly betray 
the language-oriented direction of much of 
modern research after the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The outcome of both 
fields of study may seem, especially if one 
considers the intellectual labor involved, 
rather disappointing: the “mysterious let¬ 
ters” have remained mysterious, though 
less unfamiliar, and the present linguistic 
form of the Qur’an is widely accepted as 
being that from the time of its origin on¬ 
wards. Much more promising, therefore, 
proved the interest twentieth-century 
scholars took in the terms used in the 
Qur’an. Here a field of study was opened, 
yet not without having antecedents during 
the late nineteenth century, which offered 
the possibility of combining interest in lin¬ 
guistic features with a closer study of the 
message of the Qur’an, as both are inevi¬ 
tably linked to each other in the semantic 
potential of single terms. Among the first 
writings in this field, preparing the way for 
further research in the twentieth century, 
were the Arabic-English glossary of the 
Qur’an by J. Penrice ( Dictionary, 1873) and 
the analysis of commercial terms used in 
the Qur’an and their relation to qur’anic 
theology by Ch. Torrey ( Commercial- 
theological terms, 1892; see trade and 
commerce; theology and the qur’an). 
The studies which then appeared in the 


first half of the twentieth century shifted 
their interest to the etymological back¬ 
ground of qur’anic key-terms, their con¬ 
nections to the use in earlier monotheist 
religions and the proper names found in 
the Qur’an. The most influential and 
stimulating writings in this regard are 
the relevant passages in J. Horovitz’s 
Koranische Untersuchungen (1926), as well as 
A. Mingana’s “Syriac influence” (1927), 

K. Ahrens’s Christliches im Qoran (1930) and 
A. Jeffery’s Foreign vocabulary (1938). 

Interestingly, the shift in the study of 
terms and concepts towards their possible 
origin in Jewish, Christian or Judaeo- 
Christian usage reflects the growth of an 
area of study which might be said to be the 
true novelty of early twentieth-century 
scholarship on the Qur’an. Turning away 
from a purely language-centered approach 
or the attempt to understand the qur’anic 
message intrinsically on the sole basis of its 
textual constituents and stylistic phenom¬ 
ena, the qur’anic terms, narrations, legal 
prescriptions (see commandments; law 
and the qur’an), elements of eschatology 
(q.v.) and theology were now increasingly 
compared to, and set into relation with, 
corresponding items in the Jewish and 
Christian traditions. Although the problem 
of the exact relationship of emergent 
Islam and its Prophet with Judaism and 
Christianity had already been raised by A. 
Geiger (Was hat Mohammed), A. Sprenger 
(Mohammad’s Zusammenkunft), and Th. 
Noldeke (Hatte Muhammad christliche 
Lehrer), no immediate attempt had been 
made to trace the tokens of Jewish and 
Christian influence on nascent Islam in the 
Qur’an. Beginning with Hirschfeld’s 
Jiidische Elemente (1878) and Schapiro’s (in¬ 
complete) Haggadische Elemente (1907), how¬ 
ever, this approach soon developed into a 
major area of study through the mono¬ 
graphs by W. Rudolph (1922), H. Speyer 
(t 93 t) ,. J. Walker (1931) and D. Sidersky 
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(1933). More importantly still, the field of 
qur’anic studies at this point merged with 
the more generally-oriented and less 
Qur’an-centered history of early Islam, a 
field in which two influential writings had 
appeared just at that time, namely R. Bell’s 
The origin of Islam in its Christian environment 
(1926) and Ch. Torrey’s The Jewish founda¬ 
tion of Islam (1933). 

Without exaggeration, the research into 
the supposed Jewish or Christian roots of 
early Islam and hence of its scripture may 
be said to be the lasting heritage of early 
twentieth-century qur’anic studies, having 
had by far the most wide-reaching influ¬ 
ence until the present day. Although only 
few would today claim either that Islam 
came into being in a predominandy 
Christian environment or that its founda¬ 
tions are predominandy Jewish, the re¬ 
search carried out in order to support these 
assertions did indeed produce much evi¬ 
dence for the actual relationship between 
the monotheistic faiths. In addition, the 
studies generated during the first decades 
of the twentieth century drew attention to 
the great amount of biblical lore which we 
find in the Qur’an and sharpened our view 
of how biblical and apocryphal material is 
adapted and presented in the Qur’an. With 
much-reduced claims as to the origin of 
Islam and its scripture or its historical in¬ 
debtedness towards Judaism and 
Christianity, the study of the interrelated¬ 
ness of the three great monotheistic re¬ 
ligions and their scriptures has never 
stopped, producing many writings in the 
1950s (D. Masson, J. Henninger, J. Jomier, 
A. Katsh) and beyond (K. Cragg, M. Seale, 
U. Bonanate). This approach was accom¬ 
panied by research into the connection of 
the qur’anic message to Near Eastern 
realms of a more marginal nature 
(Qumran, Samaritan Judaism) and to the 
pre-Islamic pagan Arab religion (see 

POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; PILGRIMAGE; 


idolatry and idolaters). In the latter 
half of the twentieth century, a number of 
monographs were published concerning 
various biblical figures — such as Adam 
(see adam and eve), Abraham (q.v.) and 
Mary (q.v.) and, above all, Jesus (q.v.) — as 
portrayed in the Qur’an (M. Hayek, 

H. Michaud, G. Parrinder, H. Raisanen, 

N. Robinson [Christ in Islam], O. Schu¬ 
mann). The quest for the presence of 
Jewish and Christian elements in the 
Qur’an is likely to continue in the time to 
come under the aegis of an increasingly 
active inter-confessional dialogue. 

Reviewing the field of Western qur’anic 
studies in the first half of the twentieth 
century, one will become aware of the fact 
that, with the notable exception of the 
aforementioned study of Jewish and 
Christian elements in the Qur’an and the 
revised edition of gq, no syntheses or all- 
encompassing monographs were produced. 
Rather, scholarship followed different 
tracks of research which either led to a 
great number of interconnected articles, as 
in the case of the mysterious letters or the 
quest for the original language of the 
Qur’an, or to monographs dealing with a 
particular subject such as the study of the 
origin and etymology of qur’anic terms. In 
this vein, the first half of the twentieth 
century was chiefly a period of research 
into problems of limited range and of a 
fervent collection of data. Putting it some¬ 
what more positively, one could also say 
that in this time tools for further study 
were devised in a number of thematically 
defined fields which, however, all have their 
bearing on the whole. Another good exam¬ 
ple of this type of approach is A. Spitaler’s 
Verszahlung des Koran (1935). Therefore, dur¬ 
ing this period — despite the waging of 
two world wars in the geographic center of 
the academic study of the Qur’an — time 
was not lost in modern qur’anic studies. 
The 1920s and 1930s can thus be 
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considered a period of the most intense 
and prodigious research concerning the 
Qur’an, although the majority of its results 
lay scattered in learned journals, academy 
transactions, miscellanea and collections of 
studies. The true amount of what was 
achieved step by step in this period only 
became apparent in post-World War II 
scholarship, after a certain tendency 
towards the accumulation of the widely- 
dispersed material had set in among 
French and British scholars. 

Second half of the twentieth century 
This period is, at its beginning, distin¬ 
guished by the publication of three influ¬ 
ential general works dealing with the 
phenomenon of the Qur’an as a whole, 
namely R. Blachere’s introduction to the 
first edition of his translation (1947, in¬ 
dependently published in 1959), A. Jeffery’s 
The Qur’an as scripture (1952) and R. Bell’s 
Introduction to the Qur’an (1953, rev. ed. by 
W.M. Watt in 1970: Watt-Bell, Introduction). 
Thus there were now three comprehensive 
and up-to-date monographs available 
which, in many respects, brought together 
the manifold results of scholarship from 
the earlier half of the twentieth century. 

At the same time, the gist of gq became 
known to the non-German speaking world 
via these writings. For decades to come, the 
books by Bell, Blachere and Jeffery re¬ 
mained, together with the gq, the stand¬ 
ard reference texts for everybody involved 
in qur’anic studies. 

Curiously, but perhaps not surprisingly, 
the monographs by Blachere, Bell and 
Jeffery drew upon much of the earlier 
twentieth-century research and offer in 
many ways a synthesis of the previous 
achievements, yet at the same time their 
writings also mark the end of a still 
homogeneous tradition of scholarship. 

The hallmarks of that tradition were the 
importance of the philological approach 


and its relative independence, or isolation, 
from many other fields of related interest 
such as anthropology, religious studies, 
social studies and literary criticism. The 
biggest contribution to qur’anic studies had 
been made, up to that time, only by the 
methods of biblical and theological studies. 
It is true that most of the fields like an¬ 
thropology and religious studies were 
newcomers to Western scholarship in the 
twentieth century and could not be 
expected to be immediately adopted or 
acknowledged by the modern study of the 
Qur’an. Yet up to the present day, Islamic 
studies generally tends to lag behind the 
developments in fields of related interest, 
something which might, in part, be ex¬ 
cused by the fact that the rather impen¬ 
etrable and boundless mass of material of 
all sorts that confronts the scholars of 
Islam does not easily permit them to turn 
their attention towards cognate disciplines. 
As it is, however, the increasing influence 
of relevant disciplines and a steadily grow¬ 
ing array of new methods, perspectives 
and approaches has characterized the 
modern study of the Qur’an since the 
second half of the twentieth century. 

Another novel feature of post-war 
qur’anic studies has been a new interest in 
the actual content of the qur’anic text and 
a changed understanding of how to elu¬ 
cidate the semantics of qur’anic terms and 
concepts. Both approaches disentangled 
themselves, to varying degrees, from simi¬ 
lar attempts that were made earlier in the 
twentieth century and showed their prov¬ 
enance to be the then dominant philologi¬ 
cal mode of research. As to the first point, 
i.e. the new examination of the contents of 
the Qur’an, one could refer to the writings 
of T. O’Shaughnessy, whose studies of 
qur’anic theology appeared from 1948 
onwards. Similarly, a number of scholars 
set about examining the ethical doctrines 
of the Qur’an (M. Draz, S. al-Shamma, 
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M.D. Rahbar, D. Bakker, I. Zilio-Grandi; 
see ethics and the qur’an), its eschatol- 
ogy (R. Eklund, S. El-Salih, T. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) or its inherent anthropology 
(J. Bouman, T. Izutsu, J. Jomier, S. Wild). 
Others researched details of communal life 
and ritual (K. Wagtendonk) as present in 
the Qur’an, albeit the first influential study 
of that kind appears to be R. Robert’s 
Social laws of the Qur’an (1927; see inter alia 
social interactions; ritual and the 
qur’an; ramadan; fasting). As to the 
second point, i.e. a changed understanding 
of the semantics of qur’anic terms and 
concepts, it is largely agreed upon that the 
pioneering works of T. Izutsu brought 
major progress in the field of semantic 
studies, especially as his approach takes up 
methods of modern linguistics. Izutsu aims 
at analyzing the meaning of terms in con¬ 
text and does not look for a meaning inher¬ 
ent in the terms themselves. In doing so, he 
superseded the earlier research carried out 
in the field of semantic studies, although 
Izutsu’s method is only seemingly in direct 
opposition to the former philological 
method and its stress on etymology (cf. 
Rippin, Qur’an. Style and contents, xvi f.). 

A third, particularly important novelty of 
twentieth-century qur’anic studies consists 
in the discovery of the general contextual- 
ity of the qur’anic wording, that is, the 
difficulty of drawing a line between the 
meaning of the text in itself — a concept 
now considered by many as erroneous in 
principle — and the creation of its mean- 
ing(s) in the process of interpretation and 
exegesis (see exegesis of the qur’an: 

CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; EXEGESIS OF 
THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN AND CON¬ 
TEMPORARY). The only meaning a text is 
considered to possess is thus the meaning 
which is accorded or ascribed to it in the 
process of actual reception and exegesis. 
From around the middle of the twentieth 
century, therefore, scholars in the field 


of qur’anic studies tended, hesitandy at 
first, to develop a contextual view of the 
Qur’an. Consequently, less stress was laid 
on the intrinsic character of the text, the 
meaning of individual terms and the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of its material, as had 
been the case during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Rather, attention was 
devoted to the ways in which the Qur’an 
was embedded in the wider realm of 
Islamic learning and the emergence of its 
meaning(s) from Islamic tradition and the 
endeavors of the exegetes. This increas¬ 
ingly led scholars to analyze the close ties 
between the Qur’an and exegesis, Islamic 
tradition (see hadith and the qur’an), 
Islamic theology and Arabic philological 
studies devoted to the terminology and 
vocabulary of the Qur’an. This clearly 
signified a major step forward, with the 
result that many elements of the qur’anic 
wording were understood more thoroughly 
and in greater detail by making use of the 
vast quantity of Muslim scholarship deal¬ 
ing with all facets of the text (see tradi¬ 
tional disciplines of qur’anic study). 

The first immediate outcome of the 
change of perspective in the modern study 
of the Qur’an towards its contextuality and 
the significance of Muslim exegesis was the 
growing interest in qur’anic exegesis. This 
field, of prime importance as it always was 
in the culture of Islam, was up to the sec¬ 
ond half of the twentieth century almost 
wholly, and inexplicably, missing from the 
agenda of Western scholars, with the no¬ 
table exception of I. Goldziher’s pioneer¬ 
ing Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung 
(1920) and some dispersed comments in 
the writings of early twentieth-century 
Orientalists. The concentrated and still 
ongoing effort, however, of a large number 
of scholars, especially after the work of 
J. Wansbrough (see below), has resulted in 
considerably more research being done 
in the vast field of Muslim exegesis than in 


the field of qur’anic studies proper. But as 
said before, it would by now be practically 
impossible to differentiate between the 
study of the Qur’an and the study of its 
exegesis, both being so closely related as to 
permit no meaningful separation between 
these two fields of research. On the con¬ 
trary, one could even argue that, in con¬ 
trast to the traditional self-perception of 
modern scholarship, the academic quest 
for the understanding of the Qur’an is in 
itself nothing but a further continuation of 
Muslim exegesis, which, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, uses different means and is stimulated 
by other guiding principles. The more that 
becomes known of Muslim exegesis, how¬ 
ever, the closer we are brought to admit 
that there is actually littie of what modern 
qur’anic scholarship claims as its own 
achievement that was unknown before¬ 
hand or is original to the “modern post- 
enlightenment academic” approach. 

Recognizing the importance of Muslim 
exegesis for the modern study of the 
Qur’an is also part of a larger discussion 
among scholars. This discussion revolves 
around the question of what role the 
Islamic scholarly tradition can, or should, 
play in the study of the Qur’an and early 
Islam in general, one of the chief matters 
of debate in research of the last quarter of 
the twentieth century. From late nine¬ 
teenth-century and early twentieth-century 
scholarship, the modern study of the 
Qur’an inherited an approach that tended 
to set the Islamic tradition aside or use it 
only in closely circumscribed areas, such as 
reconstructing the historical context in 
which the revelation took place (see above). 
In contrast to that, later twentieth-century 
research has shown that in Islamic tradi¬ 
tion and learning, all fields are closely in¬ 
terrelated and that it might prove difficult, 
if not impossible, to single some of its parts 
out as valuable or historically reliable and 
others as irrelevant. Rather, as a matter of 


principle, there is no irrelevant or non¬ 
valuable notice which might not further 
our understanding of the whole. This is 
not to say that some parts of that tradition 
may not indeed be more valuable or his¬ 
torically accurate than others but, as most 
scholars would admit, we are lacking the 
necessary means to decide in the majority 
of cases whether this is true of a certain 
piece of tradition or not. 

The growing familiarity of Western 
scholars with the immense wealth of mate¬ 
rial stemming from the formative and clas¬ 
sical periods of Islam and pertaining more 
or less directly to the historical context of 
early Islam and the coming into being of 
the Qur’an has also generated another 
important insight: namely, that only a 
small part of the available material, if col¬ 
lated and seen together with all relevant 
bits and pieces, seems to allow a single 
historical reconstruction which might be 
considered reasonably more certain than 
others. M. Cook (Early Muslim dogma, 155 f.) 
has called this the “indefinite tolerance of 
the source-material for radically different 
historical interpretations,” which is why we 
“know how to maintain rival theories; but 
we can do little to decide between them.” 
The methodologies, however, which are 
capable of discerning the value, or ten¬ 
dency, of the source material have become 
more refined in the past years and the 
study of early Islamic tradition is a vivid 
topic in recent research. It is here that 
qur’anic studies has come into close con¬ 
tact with the study of the life of the 
Prophet and the history of his community. 
Given that the Qur’an as a historical docu¬ 
ment cannot be understood irrespective of 
the setting of its genesis, this merging of 
qur’anic studies with the quest for the evo¬ 
lution of early Islam is bound to remain an 
important element of future research. 

In some sense, the perceived need to con¬ 
front the qur’anic data with everything that 
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is known from the Islamic tradition about 
the historical context of revelation in order 
to elucidate the significance and meaning 
of the Qur’an runs parallel to the urge to¬ 
wards incorporating data from the exegeti- 
cal tradition. For this latter trend aims at 
the elucidation of the Qur’an’s significance 
and meaning via the semantic universe 
created by the Muslim exegetes. Although 
the implications of the studies of J. Wans- 
brough, A. Rippin and U. Rubin have still 
to be worked out fully, their work shows 
that the exegetical tradition may eventu¬ 
ally prove vital for establishing the very 
textual history of the Qur’an during the 
first decades of Islam and for understand¬ 
ing the origin of Islam itself. Both these 
developments — the turn towards tradition 
and towards Muslim exegesis — in the 
modern study of the Qur’an are ultimately 
the result of the basic insight within later 
twentieth-century scholarship, that a non- 
contextual understanding of the Qur’an 
will prove impossible and its attempt futile. 
One is obliged to add that the opposite 
attempt has been made — to clarify the 
material of Islamic tradition and its depic¬ 
tion of early Islam by starting with the 
qur’anic data and not vice versa, notably 
by R. Paret and W.M. Watt. Yet this has 
merely shown that the “historical” refer¬ 
ences contained in the Qur’an and those 
which might tell us something about the 
context of its revelation are too limited and 
ambiguous in meaning to permit a large- 
scale use of the Qur’an for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the setting and context of its 
origination. 

Apart from the exegetical tradition and 
the source material concerning the life of 
the Prophet and the history of early Islam, 
later twentieth-century qur’anic studies 
also drew attention to the relations be¬ 
tween the Qur’an and the fields of juris¬ 
prudence and legal theory (J. Burton, 

M. Scholler). In this respect, it is hoped 


that the attitudes of early Muslim legal 
scholars towards the qur’anic text and the 
use they made of it may tell us something 
about the role of the Qur’an in early 
Islamic society and hence allow the forma¬ 
tion of an idea of the function(s) it fulfilled 
in its original setting. This could also bear 
upon the problem of its presumed time 
and place of origin, a matter which has 
been put into question in twentieth-cen¬ 
tury scholarship (see below). In the same 
vein, the modern study of the Qur’an in 
the second half of the twentieth century 
returned to the philological study of the 
Qur’an, yet with more stress on the aspects 
of grammar and syntax and less on the 
semantic properties of the text (A. Ambros, 
M. Chouemi, Cl. Gilliot [Les citations], 

F. Leemhuis, W. Reuschel, R. Talmon, 

C. Versteegh; see grammar and the 
qur’an; language and style of the 
qur’an; but cf. also the ground-breaking 
work of A. Neuwirth, who focuses less on a 
philological/atomistic approach than on 
philological analysis of individual suras 
as paralleling elements of monotheistic 
liturgy; cf. form and structure of 
the qur’an; rhetoric and the 
qur’an); a computer-aided analysis of 
the entire text of the Qur’an along mor¬ 
phological, grammatical and syntactical 
features is presendy in preparation (cf. 
Edzard, Perspektiven, 350 f.; see compu¬ 
ters and the qur’an). In returning to 
the linguistic analysis of the qur’anic word¬ 
ing, a huge advance was made over the 
achievements of early twentieth-century 
scholarship. This is not only because the 
wealth of relevant Arabic literature now 
available compares so favorably with that 
of the earlier part of the twentieth century. 
Rather, it is chiefly because the vast Arabic 
grammatical and philological tradition, 
still largely unexplored and virtually inac¬ 
cessible to the non-specialist, has now be¬ 
come the object of serious scrutiny. This 


thread of research also serves as an impor¬ 
tant corrective to recent work which, under 
the weight of theoretical models, new 
approaches and methodological premises, 
carries the risk of losing touch with the 
linguistic side of the Qur’an whose study 
is, after all, a basic requirement for its ad¬ 
equate understanding and interpretation. 

Unresolved proposals 

The last novelty of later twentieth-century 
qur’anic studies to mention is the publica¬ 
tion of some hypotheses regarding the 
origin of the Qur’an which contest the 
Islamic tradition as well as the results of 
modern scholarship. The value of these 
hypotheses, some of which had a greater 
influence on the academic discussion than 
others, is still a matter of debate and is 
likely to remain so. Most scholars of Islam, 
however, presently concur that none of 
these hypotheses will eventually prove cor¬ 
rect. Yet it must be admitted that, to date, 
no large-scale refutation of any of them 
has been produced; nor can all the argu¬ 
ments put forward be dismissed very easily. 
The positive effect, in any case, of the pro¬ 
posed hypotheses has been one of resus¬ 
citating the modern study of the Qur’an 
and stimulating increased efforts in that 
direction. The current state of affairs, 
perhaps even the very fact of this ency¬ 
clopedia, is the welcome result of this 
stimulus. 

The first study to challenge the conven¬ 
tional view regarding the origin of the 
Qur’an was published in 1974 by G. Liiling 
as a reworking and enlargement of his 
Ph.D. dissertation of 1970. He has since 
repeated and pursued his basic claims in a 
number of other studies. Put succinctly, he 
comes to the conclusion that the qur’anic 
text consists of different layers which were 
subjected to several redactions. The basic 
layer of the text, the so-called “two-sense 
layer,” was originally of Christian prov¬ 


enance and hymnic in character, represent¬ 
ing the “Ur-Qur’an” and proclaiming the 
message of Muhammad’s Judeo-Christian 
mission. It was then changed, in the pro¬ 
cesses of redaction, to conform to the later 
orthodox, post-prophetic Islamic views. 
Another layer, the so-called “one-sense 
layer,” was of post-prophetic Islamic prov¬ 
enance from the outset and should serve to 
turn the meaning of the “two-sense layer” 
towards the later views by being inserted at 
appropriate places in the text. Much of 
what is proposed by Liiling is astute and 
based on broad learning. His general the¬ 
sis, however, remains unconvincing to most 
scholars primarily for two serious weak¬ 
nesses which neither Liiling nor anyone 
else is likely to remove in the future. 

First, Liiling’s reconstruction requires the 
consequent assertion that the entire Islamic 
tradition pertaining to the history of early 
Islam is a gigantic fabrication created to 
cover up a different story. Given what we 
know and considering the enormous 
amount of preserved information, this 
assumption is most unlikely and strains 
credulity. The second drawback, equally 
decisive, derives from the fact that in his 
reconstruction of the text of the presumed 
“Ur-Qur’an” Liiling not only changed, in 
many instances, the vocalization of the text 
but also its consonantal structure, its word 
sequence and entire words (something to 
which he resorted to an even greater extent 
in later writings). Although this was done 
with great ingenuity, the obvious risk in 
tampering with a text in order to fit a the¬ 
ory was carefully formulated by G.R. 
Hawting in his review of another of 
Liiling’s books (rvw. of Die Wiederentdeckung 
des Propheten Muhammad, in jss 27 [1982], 
in): “It seems to me that the argument is 
essentially circular and that since there is 
no way of controlling or checking the re¬ 
composed Ur-Qur’an, there is a danger that 
it will be recomposed to suit one’s own pre- 


conceptions about what one will find in it.” 
In other words, anyone familiar with how 
easy it is to change the meaning of an 
Arabic consonantal text by systematically 
modifying vocalization and/or consonant 
markings will admit that this may open the 
gates of semantic hell, so to speak. Taken 
to extremes, one could as well replicate the 
Cairo phone-book as a Sufi chain of mysti¬ 
cal succession. Applying such textual mod¬ 
ification to the Qur'an can be done but, in 
the absence of supporting evidence from 
contemporary documents, it can neither be 
confirmed nor falsified. Therefore, the 
value of Liiling’s hypothesis, whatever its 
merits in matters of detail, depends upon 
how much weight modern scholarship is 
willing to concede to conspiracy theories 
that do not admit of falsification. 

In 2000 a study was published with the 
title Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran. Ein 
Beitrag zur Entschliisselung der Koransprache, 
whose author writes under the pseudonym 
Ch. Luxenberg. Similar to Luling’s hypoth¬ 
esis but without recourse to his work, the 
meaning of many terms and passages of 
the Qur’an is here traced back to an origi¬ 
nal Syriac wording, in the process of which 
the original meaning of the respective 
qur’anic terms and passages, lost or sup¬ 
pressed in the Islamic tradition as we know 
it, is “rediscovered” (see syriac and the 
qur’an). Although it seems too early to 
venture a decisive judgment upon this pub¬ 
lication which was accorded a methodi¬ 
cally rigorous review (cf. Gilliot, Langue et 
Coran, 381-93), it is clear that Luxenberg’s 
proposal suffers from the same weaknesses 
as does Luling’s account: the complete si¬ 
lence of the Islamic tradition with respect 
to his proposed origin of the Qur’an and 
his resort to the modification of the con¬ 
sonantal text in both vocalization and con¬ 
sonant marking (for a positive appraisal of 
Luxenberg’s thesis, see Gilliot, Langue et 
Coran; id., Le Coran. Fruit d’un travail 


collectif?; cf. also van Reeth, L’evangile du 
prophete). 

With Luling’s 1974 study having re¬ 
mained largely unknown outside the 
German-speaking academic world, the 
major watershed in the modern study of 
the Qur’an occurred in 1977 when three 
highly controversial monographs were 
published, namely J. Burton’s Collection 
of the Qur’an, M. Cook’s and P. Crone’s 
Hagarism, and J. Wansbrough’s Quranic stud¬ 
ies. These studies all present a novel read¬ 
ing and/or reconstruction of early Islam 
and the history of its scripture. For the 
study of the Qur’an, Burton’s and Wans¬ 
brough’s monographs are of particular 
importance, especially as the conclusions 
reached by these two British scholars are 
diametrically opposed to each other. In 
Wansbrough’s account we are told that the 
canonical form of the Qur’an, i.e. the text 
in its present form, was not established 
prior to the end of the second/eighth cen¬ 
tury and does not entirely go back to the 
time of the Prophet. From Burton’s study, 
on the other hand, it can be inferred that 
the collection of the canonical text pre¬ 
dates the death of the Prophet and was 
known in this form ever since. Both claims, 
albeit entirely irreconcilable with each 
other, contradict the mainstream Islamic 
tradition which states that the canonical 
text of the Qur’an was eventually ratified 
only during the two decades following the 
death of the Prophet and up to the caliph¬ 
ate of ‘Uthman (q.v.; r. 23-35/644-56). 
Together with the strongly original theses 
of Hagarism which was published at the 
same time, the monographs by Burton 
and Wansbrough created the first major 
impetus to qur’anic studies in many 
decades. 

An important difference between the 
accounts of Burton and Wansbrough and 
the aforementioned hypotheses of Liiling 
and Luxenberg lies in the fact that neither 


Burton nor Wansbrough set about modify¬ 
ing the qur’anic text. Rather, in the case 
of Burton it is precisely the fact that the 
Qur’an contains some difficult and seem¬ 
ingly contradictory passages that are hard 
to understand which serves as argument 
against any later redaction (that easily 
could have done away with all such dif¬ 
ficulties; see abrogation; ambiguous; 
difficult passages). In the case of Wans¬ 
brough, the belief that the present text of 
the Qur’an achieved canonical status dur¬ 
ing the first Islamic centuries is questioned, 
yet no attempt is made to question the 
accuracy of the transmitted text beyond 
the variant readings current in the Islamic 
tradition. A greater difficulty faced both 
Burton and Wansbrough with regard to the 
Islamic tradition concerning the origin of 
the Qur’an, although Burton’s hypothesis 
seems to be easier to reconcile with what 
the sources tell us than does Wansbrough’s. 
Nevertheless, both negate the historicity 
of much of the traditional material on 
Islamic origins and thus constitute variants 
of conspiracy theories. The early Islamic 
biographical literature, for example, is 
called by Wansbrough (qs, 140) a “pseudo- 
historical projection.” Yet, both Burton 
and Wansbrough make valid points, which 
cannot be side-stepped in research, and 
there is indeed some evidence in the 
Islamic tradition which supports their 
hypotheses. The general, somewhat para¬ 
doxical, effect upon many readers of their 
studies appears to be that much of what 
Burton and Wansbrough present in order 
to reach their respective conclusions is 
admitted by most to be sound and impor¬ 
tant for the course of future scholarship, 
yet their conclusions are not. 

J. Wansbrough’s hypothesis, being more 
contentious and radical, has received more 
attention from the scholarly community 
than Burton’s proposal. The consensus 
reached after an initial analysis of Wans¬ 


brough’s study praised his method and his 
recourse to typology and criteria of bibli¬ 
cal and literary criticism. His conclusions 
about the origin of the Qur’an were, how¬ 
ever, received with great skepticism or out¬ 
right denial. Few were convinced that the 
generation of the Qur’an was protracted 
until the end of the second/eighth century. 
Indeed, especially considering the evidence 
of qur’anic epigraphy from the first two 
centuries of Islam (see epigraphy and 
the qur’an; archaeology and the 
qur’an; art and architecture and the 
qur’an), it is hard to see how the history of 
early Islam could have evolved if its scrip¬ 
ture was still in the making and the prod¬ 
uct of a gradual evolution. His inability to 
offer an alternative scenario is a weakness 
of Wansbrough’s hypothesis (cf. rvw. of QS 
by A. Neuwirth, in wi 23-4 [1984], 540 f.) 
and in his second treatise — which further 
expounds his basic proposal — Wans¬ 
brough explicitly denies any attempt at 
historical reconstruction: “My purpose... 
is not historical reconstruction, but rather, 
source analysis” (Sectarian milieu, ix). For the 
understanding of the Qur’an, however, 
Wansbrough’s hypothesis signifies that the 
text in its present form cannot be traced 
back to the Prophet or to any single in¬ 
dividual. Rather, in this view, the Qur’an 
consists of the redaction and collection of 
material (“logia”), dealing with Islamic 
“salvation history” (see salvation; 
history and the qur’an) that was first 
generated in various sectarian communi¬ 
ties, and finally accorded canonical status 
as an authoritative text. Passages or logia 
which were not included in that canon re¬ 
mained part of the various fields of the 
Islamic tradition, chiefly prophetic biog¬ 
raphy (sira), hadlth and commentary 
(tafsir). Wansbrough maintains that, with 
virtually no evidence about the details of 
the presumed redaction and collection at 
our disposal, every attempt at trying to 
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establish a chronology of the individual 
parts of the qur’anic text, or at recon¬ 
structing the Formgeschichte of the Qur’an, is 
impossible in principle; the actual origins 
of the qur’anic data must remain un¬ 
known. The stylistic features and the liter¬ 
ary form of the qur’anic text itself are of 
no help in determining its date of origin 
and its authenticity (cf. Wansbrough, qs, 
147). Finally, with the Qur’an offering al¬ 
most no material useful for historical pur¬ 
poses, the chronological framework known 
from the Islamic tradition appears merely 
as an historical order “introduced into 
what was essentially literary chaos” 
(Wansbrough, QS, iff). 

Notwithstanding the controversial valid¬ 
ity of Wansbrough’s overall thesis concern¬ 
ing the genesis of the Qur’an as scripture 
and its evolution in time, his treatise 
opened up many ways of research for the 
first time which then heavily influenced 
the ensuing efforts of scholarship. He was 
the first to use the exegetical commentaries 
of the second/eighth century systemati¬ 
cally and to conceive of a typology and 
terminology in order to better understand 
what the early Muslim exegetes were actu¬ 
ally doing. Or put differently, he pushed 
the contextual approach to the Qur’an to 
its limits, making the notion of “the 
Qur’an” as a body of texts which can be 
interpreted and analyzed within the tra¬ 
ditional paths of “historical criticism,” 
almost meaningless. A. Rippin, who in a 
number of articles defended the merits of 
Wansbrough’s approach, rightly observed 
of Wansbrough’s work that “the theories 
proffered about the origins of the Qur’an 
have tended to overshadow the others” (id., 
Methodological notes, 39), resulting in an 
ultimate misconception of his approach 
and the dismissal of his method and its 
achievements for the sake of denying the 
validity of his overall conclusion. Indeed, 
it might be supposed, and there is some 


rumor to that effect among contemporary 
scholars of early Islam, that Wansbrough’s 
hypothesis of a cumulative creation of the 
Qur’an and its gradual evolution into 
scripture in a sectarian setting of broadly 
Near Eastern monotheistic stamp might 
still be safeguarded if the period of the 
Qur’an’s origin is no longer placed in the 
first Islamic centuries but ante-dated to the 
time prior to the Prophet’s mission (see 
hanif). It then would also become compat¬ 
ible with Burton’s well-argued hypothesis 
that the Qur’an had already reached its 
present form and structure in the time of 
the Prophet. To clarify this issue will be a 
major challenge for the modern study of 
the Qur’an in the years to come. In doing 
so, it will be imperative to work with all the 
literary sources at one’s disposal, yet at the 
same time avoid the temptation of creating 
new texts out of those presently known in 
order to fit one’s own theories. 

Prospects of further research 
Many of the aforementioned research 
trends as they developed in the second half 
of the twentieth century will undoubtedly 
determine the further course of the study 
of the Qur’an in the foreseeable future. 

The seminal works of Burton and, above 
all, Wansbrough are especially likely to 
exert ever more influence upon qur’anic 
studies and the methods used therein. The 
contextual approach towards the Qur’an, 
placing its study in close connection to the 
study of the various related fields of 
Islamic learning (Tradition, exegesis, law, 
grammar), will probably continue to domi¬ 
nate most academic efforts. There is still 
much optimism and vigor in qur’anic stud¬ 
ies, and justly so. Illustrative of this is the 
fact that 1999 witnessed the publication, 
after some 150 years of modern Western 
scholarship on the Qur’an, of the first vol¬ 
ume of the first periodical devoted exclu¬ 
sively to qur’anic matters, Journal of qur’anic 


studies; it is noteworthy that in the editorial 
of its first issue, the field of qur’anic studies 
is called, albeit somewhat disrespectfully 
towards the achievements of the past, “an 
evolving discipline.” 

Apart from the trends inherited from late 
twentieth-century scholarship, however, 
there are a number of areas in qur’anic 
studies whose importance has not yet been 
fully recognized and whose status remains 
unsatisfactory in the wider realm of the 
modern study of the Qur’an. Mention 
could be made here of the obvious con¬ 
nections of the Qur’an and the origin of 
Islam to the pre-Islamic, Arab pagan world 
and the ties with the non-monotheistic 
population of south Arabia (see south 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). Al¬ 
though some important work has been 
done in this field (M. Bravmann, R.B. 
Serjeant, S. Noja, G.R. Hawting), it seems 
that not everything of relevance has yet 
come to fight. There is still, one is led to 
think by the available evidence in Islamic 
tradition, a slight overstating of the influ¬ 
ence of monotheistic religions on the for¬ 
mation of the Qur’an and early Islam and 
a possible underestimation of the impact of 
the indigenous, non-monotheistic Arabic 
culture. This, of course, is partly inherited 
from the quest for the origins of Islam as 
conducted in the first half of the twentieth 
century, but also stems in part from the 
weight accorded to the monotheistic 
background in the more recent works of 
J. Wansbrough, A. Rippin and others. At 
any rate, archaeological fieldwork and the 
data of epigraphy, not yet fully exploited in 
qur’anic studies, does yield some distinctive 
evidence about the impact of the Arab 
pagan culture upon early Islam. Another 
field to stimulate research in this direction, 
also until now insufficiently explored, is the 
study of Muslim eschatology and the rich 
imagery pertaining to the nether world 
as known from the Qur’an and early tra¬ 


dition. Here, many elements lead the 
observer towards Arab pagan notions and 
even to concepts current in ancient Egypt, 
yet away from the patterns of thought nor¬ 
mally considered to be part of the mono¬ 
theistic groups of the Near East in early 
Islamic times (cf. paradise; garden; hell 

AND HELLFIRE). 

The last, but not the least, area of 
qur’anic studies which possesses consider¬ 
able potential for further research is the 
role and place of the Qur’an in Islam as 
a token of piety, symbol of faith and 
liturgical document. Littie work has been 
done so far on the art of qur’anic recita¬ 
tion (K. Nelson; cf. Sells, Approaching; see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR’AN; EVERYDAY 

life, the qur’an in; orality) and the 
related field of Islamic learning as a sub¬ 
ject of study in its own right (see teaching 
and preaching the qur’an). The pio¬ 
neering study of the recited Qur’an seen as 
a “phonetic phenomenon” in its various 
religious and liturgical uses is, for the time 
being, N. Kermani’s Gott ist schbn. Das ds- 
thetische Erleben des Koran (1999; the work of 
A. Neuwirth has also contributed to the 
understanding of the Qur’an as a liturgical 
document; cf. rhetoric and the qur’an; 

FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). In 
addition, the role of the qur’anic text in 
calligraphy (q.v.; see also manuscripts of 
the qur’an) and epigraphy (above all in 
inscriptions on buildings and tombstones) 
has never been researched systematically 
nor has the presence of qur’anic terms and 
allusions in Arabic poetry and language 
(see literature and the qur’an), in par¬ 
ticular in Arabic phraseology and daily 
speech, received proper attention (cf. 
Piamenta, Islam in everyday Arabic speech; see 
also SLOGANS FROM THE QUR’AN; MATERIAL 
culture and the qur’an; for some dis¬ 
cussion of the impact of the Qur’an on 
non-Arabic Islamic literature, see African 
literature; Persian literature and 
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the qur’an; Turkish literature and 
THE qur’an; SOUTH ASIAN LITERATURE 
AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTHEAST ASIAN 

literature and the qur’an). The degree 
to which the culture of Islam is being per¬ 
vaded by the wording of its scripture is 
remarkable and sets it apart from most 
other comparable systems of high culture. 
The more remarkable, then, that this 
realization has yet to enter the agenda of 
Western qur’anic studies. It is hoped that 
this hitherto neglected area of research 
within qur’anic studies, as a part of the 
wider phenomenology of Islamic culture 
and religion, will be developed more 
quickly in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

Marco Scholler 
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Poverty and the Poor 

The quality or state of being indigent and, 
often, in need of material assistance in 
order to survive; those who are indigent. 
While modern discussion has concentrated 
on qur’anic almsgiving (q.v.) and its vol¬ 
untary or involuntary character (see biblio¬ 
graphy below), the broader themes of 
poverty and the poor reveal the image of a 
community of believers bound together in 
a network of generosity and benefaction 
(see COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 

qur’an). 

Feeding the poor (lit. “hungry”; see 
famine) is a trait of the “companions of 
the right hand” (q 90:13-18; see left hand 
and right hand) and of the righteous 
who “give food, though it be dear to them” 
(q 76:8). Prescribed for the pilgrimage 
sacrifice (q 22:28; see pilgrimage; 
sacrifice), feeding the poor is also a way 
to expiate sins (q 5:89, 95; 58:4; see sin, 
major and minor; repentance and 
penance). Medieval lexicography and 
modern philology have both connected 
zakat with “purification” (z-ky); and 
purification (see ritual purity; clean¬ 
liness and ablution) similarly figures in 
the qur’anic requirement for alms (q 9:103, 
here sadaqa). But not only must goods be 
purified, they must circulate, vertically and 
downwards (cf. esp. Q 59:7). At Q 30:39, riba 
(lit. “usury” [q.v.]) refers to some kind of 
bad circulation, contrasted with a good 
kind called zakat. The exegetes identified 
riba here as a gift given in the hope of 
receiving a greater gift in return, a practice 
of Arabia before Islam (Ibrahim al-NakhaT 
in Tabari, Tafsir, ad. loc.; cf. Qurtubl, 

Javni’, xiv, 36-9 on the ambiguity here 
between the vocabularies of sale and gift; 
see TRADE AND COMMERCE; GIFT-GIVING). 

The Qur’an lists the recipients of various 
benefactions, including alms (q 9:60, 


sadaqat); distribution of spoils (q 8:41; see 
booty); presents made at the division of 
an inheritance (q.v.; £> 4:8); and generosity 
tout court (q, 4:36, ihsan; Q, 2:215, khayf). Most 
of the recipients named in these lists are, in 
effect, types of poor, including orphans 
(q.v.), sojourners (see journey), prisoners 
(q.v.), slaves (see slaves and slavery), 
debtors (see debt) and (aspiring) warriors 
(see fighting; war; expeditions and 
battles). The most frequently recurring 
categories, however, are kin ( dhu l-qurba; see 
kinship), the poor (al-miskvn) and the 
wayfarer (ibn al-sabil). This triad constitutes 
a spectrum of persons who are known and 
those who are unknown, with the poor 
(miskvn) as the ambiguous case. By contrast, 
faqvr/fuqard ’ (“poor, destitute”) can refer to 
the neediness of the human condition, 
contrasted with God’s self-sufficiency 
(0.47 : 38), and to humanity’s need for God 
(q, 35 :i 5J- Elsewhere, the fuqara’ are at the 
center of the community {al-Juqard’ al- 
muhajinn, Q, 59:8; see Decobert, Le mendiant, 
on the fuqara’ as the “inner” and the masd- 
kin as the “outer” poor; see polysemy). 
Finally, they are deemed the meritorious 
poor who, because they do not reveal their 
condition, are worthy recipients of charity 

(a 2:271,273). 

In pre-Islamic Arabia there was a belief 
that the owner of surplus property (q.v.) 
must give all or part of it away (Bravmann, 
The surplus; id., Spiritual background; see 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’an). In 
the Qur’an ,fadl, usually understood as 
“grace” (q.v.; see also blessing), sometimes 
retains this sense of surplus wealth (q.v.; 
e.g. Q 9:28; 24:22; 62:9-10). Where it does, 
we find exhortations to reciprocate the 
divine fadl through human generosity. 

This occurs in the one place where an 
individual — usually understood as 
Muhammad himself — is addressed as 
“poor” (fa’ilan, 0,93:8). 

Radical conclusions have been drawn 


from the qur’anic teachings on poverty. It is 
the hadith (see hadith and the qur’an) 
and the legal literature (see law and the 
qur’an) which introduce the notion of a 
core of wealth which one may not give 
away. Moreover, the qur’anic haqq, “claim, 
right, duty,” seems, when it comes to dona¬ 
tions, to inhere in the object given. So the 
community of believers consists of “Those 
upon whose wealth there is a recognized 
right (haqq ma’lum) for the beggar and the 
deprived” (q, 70:24-5; cf. 51:19). Poverty 
and the poor appear intermittently in the 
“biography of the Prophet” literature (sira; 
see sira and the qur’an) and that on the 
military exploits of the early Muslims 
(maghazi see expeditions and battles), 
especially regarding the earliest com¬ 
munity at Mecca (q.v.) and the military 
expeditions at the end of Muhammad’s 
life, when individuals provided arms, 
mounts and supplies to those who lacked 
the means to join the fight. Emphasis is 
placed on these themes in some modern 
discussions of earliest Islam (i.e. Watt, 
Muhammad at Mecca and Muhammad at 
Medina, and Ibrahim, Merchant capital ). 
Finally, it should be added that Islam arose 
at a time when, as Brown (Poverty and leader¬ 
ship) has now shown, poverty had a new 
significance for the urban, Christian 
Mediterranean and Near East (see 

CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; CITY; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN; 

asceticism; monasticism and monks). 

Michael Bonner 
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Power and Impotence 

Ability to act or the possession of control¬ 
ling influence over others; the lack of 
either of these capacities. In the Qur’an, 
the notion of power revolves around two 
principal foci: (a) the possession of control, 
authority and influence over others; (b) the 
capacity to act, to create, to destroy, to 
fight, to win and to impose one’s will. The 
lack of these qualities results in impotence. 
These various connotations of the English 
word “power” are conveyed in the Qur’an 
and qur’anic commentaries by such Arabic 
terms as sultan, mulk, qahr, ‘izza, nujudh, 
quwwa, ghalaba, istita’a, taqa, ba’s, and a few 
others (cf. Damagham, Wujuh, i, 412-6 for 
sultan; ii, 206 for mulk; ii, 64-5 for ‘izza; ii, 
161-2 for quwwa; ii, 99 tor ghalaba; i, 101-2 
for istita‘a and taqa; i, 171 for ba’s). For those 
that fall under rubric (a), i.e. the possession 
of authority over others, see the article 
authority. The present entry will focus 
primarily on meanings covered under 
rubric (b) as fisted above. 

In the qur’anic text, the ability to give 
and take fife (q.v.; see also death and the 
dead), to exert power and control over 
nature (see nature as signs; creation) 
and human beings, to vanquish one’s 
enemy (see enemies; victory) and to 
impose one’s will on others is attributed 
primarily to God. As the ultimate wielder 
of power, he can delegate this ability to 
those of his creatures whom he chooses, 
especially to prophets and kings (see 


prophets and prophethood; kings and 
rulers). The enemies of the qur’anic 
prophets are routinely humbled and 
destroyed by God, who unleashes against 
them the destructive powers of nature (see 
punishment stories). The prophets, on 
the other hand, are miraculously protected 
by God’s superior power against the rage 
of their adversaries, be they individuals or 
entire tribes (see e.g. abraham; moses; 
hud; salih, etc.). God can “empower” or 
“enable” (‘azzaza, a’azza, makkana) certain 
nations, rulers and kings as a reward for 
their righteousness (q_ 3:26; 7:10; 12:21; 

16:6; 36:13; 46:26, etc.; see reward and 
punishment; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment). Thus, God gave Alexander the 
Great “power in the earth and bestowed 
upon him a way of access to every thing” 

(q, 18:84; see Alexander). Alexander then 
used this power to construct a rampart of 
iron and brass to protect an oppressed 
people from the depredations of Gog and 
Magog (q.v.). Likewise, God granted 
Solomon (q.v.) power over natural forces 
and the evil ones [shayafin; see devil) in 
order to elevate him above the other 
worldly rulers of his age (cf. Q, 38:34-40). 
God’s bestowal of power on certain rulers, 
however, may infuse them with false pride 
(q.v.) and arrogance (q.v.) and eventually 
lead them to destruction (see e.g. pharaoh; 
korah; haman). Therefore, the Qur’an 
repeatedly emphasizes that whatever 
power these individuals may have pos¬ 
sessed was always derivative, ephemeral 
and subject to withdrawal without notice, 
as demonstrated by the story of Moses and 
Pharaoh (q. 2:50; 7:135-6). 

In and of themselves, rulers and kings 
have no power whatsoever. As in the Jew¬ 
ish and Christian exegetical traditions, 
impotence is a distinguishing feature of the 
human race, especially those among its 
representatives who seek to arrogate the 
rights that belong to God alone, such as 


Pharaoh, Nimrod (q.v.), Goliath (q.v.), and 
so on. When Nimrod claimed the power to 
give life by copulating with his concubines 
(q.v.), and to take it away by executing his 
subjects (see murder), Abraham chal¬ 
lenged him to bring the sun (q.v.) from the 
west and “the unbeliever was confounded” 
(q 2:258). Likewise, when Pharaoh, in his 
inordinate arrogance and vain pride at¬ 
tempted to weaken and denigrate the 
Children of Israel (q.v.), God empowered 
them (numakkin lahum fi l-ard) by giving 
their leader, Moses, the ability to upset 
Pharaoh’s cruel designs (q 28:3-6). 

God and his messengers will always tri¬ 
umph over their misguided opponents, for 
“Surely, God is all-strong, all-mighty” 

(q 58:21) and there is “nothing in the heav¬ 
ens (see heaven and sky) or the earth 
(q.v.) that he is incapable of doing” (ma 
kana llahu li-yu c jizahu min shay’in, q 35:44). In 
addition to God’s singular capacity to pun¬ 
ish, test and protect his creatures, he alone 
has the power to provide them with the 
right guidance (see astray; error). 
Neither humans nor jinn (q.v.), even if they 
were to join forces, are capable of produc¬ 
ing “the like of this Qur’an” (q 17:88), 
which God revealed through his Prophet 
(see inimitability; provocation; 

LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE qUR’AN). At 
the same time, God’s prophets are impo¬ 
tent, like their fellow human beings, unless 
God decides to empower them. For ex¬ 
ample, in q 19:8 Zechariah (q.v.) bemoans 
his decrepitude and consequent inability to 
produce a child (cf. also q 42:49-50, in 
which God’s absolute sovereignty over 
earthly existence is expressed in his ability 
to give male and female children [q.v.] to 
whom he pleases, while rendering other 
people barren). The idea of God’s absolute 
power over the destinies of his human 
servants is brought into sharp relief in 
q 30:54: “God [is he who] has created you 
of weakness, then after weakness has 


appointed strength, then after strength 
appointed weakness and gray hairs; he cre¬ 
ates what he wills, he is the one who wills 
and has power” (see the commentary of 
al-Shawkam, Tafsir, iv, 230-2; see biology 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE). In 
q 3:26-7 we find an illuminating summary 
of the various manifestations of divine 
omnipotence: “You give the power to 
whom you will, and withdraw the power 
from whom you will; you exalt whom 
you will and abase whom you will (see 
oppressed on earth, the); verily you 
have power over all things. You cause the 
night to interpenetrate the day, and the day 
to interpenetrate the night (see day and 
night); you bring forth the living from the 
dead and the dead from the living; you 
provide for whom you will without reckon¬ 
ing (see grace; blessing).” Here, as in 
many other passages of the Qur’an (e.g. 
ft 67:1-3, 15-6, 21, 23; 86:5-12, etc.), God’s 
ability to bestow life and take it away at 
will is often mentioned alongside his capac¬ 
ity to create natural objects and phenom¬ 
ena for the benefit of humankind. Thus, 
he makes the crops grow and winds (see 
air and wind) blow; he has studded the 
firmament with stars (see planets and 
stars) to guide travelers (see journey); he 
has subdued the sea and made it a source 
of sustenance (q.v.) and finery for men and 
women (see metals and minerals); he has 
created domestic animals which serve 
human beings as nourishment (see food 
and drink; hides and fleece) and means 
of transportation, etc. God’s capacity as 
creator of the universe, giver of life, sus- 
tainer of human beings, and eventually 
their judge (see last judgment; justice 
and injustice) is used throughout the 
Qur’an as an argument against the pagan 
opponents of the Prophet (see polytheism 
and atheism; opposition to muhammad): 
“Have they not considered that God, who 
created the heavens and earth without 


being exhausted by the creation of them, 
has [the] power to bring the dead to life? 
Yea, verily over everything he has power” 

(Q.46:33)- 

As one of God’s critical attributes (see 
god and his attributes), which is re¬ 
flected in such divine epithets as “the pow¬ 
erful” ( al-qawi, cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 
237-8), “the overpowering” ( al-qahhar, cf. 
Gimaret, Noms divins, 241-2), “the domina- 
tor” {al-ghalib, cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 
242-3), “the [all-] mighty” ( al-qadir, cf. 
Gimaret, Noms divins, 235-7), “the great” 

(1 al- ’aziz, cf. Gimaret, Noms divins, 243-6), 
etc., power has loomed large in Muslim 
exegetical tradition since its inception (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). References to God’s exclusive 
ability to grant power (al-mulk) to whom¬ 
ever he wishes (q 3:26) were construed by 
some Muslim exegetes as a prediction of 
the later Muslim conquest of the 
Byzantine and Sasanian empires (see e.g. 
Tabari, Tafsn, iii, 222; TabarsI, Majma', iii, 
50-1; Qurtubl ,Jdmi c , iii, 52; cf. Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsn, iii, 42; see politics and the 
qur’an; Byzantines). In elaborating on 
this verse, some modern Muslim com¬ 
mentators — for instance, Muhammad 
al-Sha‘rawI (d. 1998), former minister of 
Pious Endowments of the Republic of 
Egypt — pointed out that unjust and des¬ 
potic rulers (see oppression) were delib¬ 
erately appointed by God to punish a given 
Muslim community for abandoning the 
principles of “true Islam,” as well as the 
inability of its scholars (see scholar; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING) to provide 
proper guidance to their followers 
(Sha'rawi, TafsTr, xvii, 1404, 1418). Accord¬ 
ing to al-Sha'rawI, God’s absolute and 
unrestricted power to provide for whom¬ 
soever he wills “without reckoning” 

(q 3:27), explains why certain Arab nations 
were blessed with oil riches, even though 


they may not have deserved them due to 
their indolence (ibid., 1418). Such inter¬ 
pretations are readily embraced by certain 
Islamic parties and movements, which 
advocate the removal of some contem¬ 
porary Middle Eastern regimes as morally 
“corrupt” and, therefore, religiously 
“illegitimate.” 

In the classical exegetical tradition, 

Q 3:26 was sometimes used as an occasion 
to debunk the Christian doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus (q.v.). Thus, according to 
al-Taban (d. 310/923), while God indeed 
empowered Jesus to perform certain 
miraculous deeds, like raising people from 
the dead (see miracles), healing various 
diseases, breathing life into clay birds and 
predicting future events, he nevertheless 
withheld from him such a uniquely divine 
prerogative as the absolute and unre¬ 
stricted power over the created world, 
including both its sustenance and the natu¬ 
ral phenomena therein, e.g. the ability to 
change night into day and vice versa 
(Tabari, Tafsn, iii, 227). In a similar vein, 
al-SuyuG (d. 911/1505; Durr, vi, 531) used 
Q 31:34 to vindicate God’s exclusive ability 
to know things that are concealed from all 
his creatures (see hidden and the hid¬ 
den), including the prophets, namely, the 
day and time of the resurrection (q.v.) and 
final judgment; the ability to foresee the 
falling of rain, to divine the contents of 
the womb and to predict the destiny of 
the human fetus as well as its final resting 
place (see foretelling; divination; 
portents). See also freedom and 
predestination; fate. 

Alexander D. Knysh 
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Praise 

To express approbation of, or to glorify 
(especially God); also, to magnify, as in 
song. A number of qur’anic lexemes con¬ 
vey this concept, but with varying nuances; 
derivatives of the following triliteral roots 
are the most prominent qur’anic terms 
connoting “praise”: h-m-d, sh-k-r, s-b-h, 

’-w-b — although, generally, sh-k-r denotes 
thanking or thankfulness, and s-b-h, glo¬ 
rification or exaltation, rather than 
“praise” proper. Occasionally, however, the 
second verbal form of s-b-h is used in con¬ 
junction with the verbal noun, hamd, a 
combination that may be rendered in 
English as “to proclaim praise” — i.e. 

Q, 2:30; 40:7. With the exception of sh-k-r, 
God is never the active agent: i.e. God is 
the object of praise, rather than the one 
praising. For example, God is the “all¬ 
thankful,” shakur (q 35:30 or also shakir, 

Q 2:158) — but the “all-laudable,” hamid 
(q 11: 73; but cf. Gimaret, Noms, 351-3 and 
222-3 f° r a range of the classical exegetes’ 
understandings of these divine names; see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). As sh~k~r and 
s-b-h have been dealt with elsewhere (see 

GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE and 


glorification of god, respectively), the 
following discussion shall focus on deriva¬ 
tives of h-m-d and the hapax legomenon, 
awwiba (q 34:10; for the name of the 
qur’anic Prophet, which is derived from 
h-m-d, see names of the prophet). 

In the Qur’an, praise is closely related to 
other proper human responses to God, 
such as gratitude and glorification. God is 
the only one worthy of praise (hamd), being 
the lord (q.v.) of the worlds/all existence 
(rabb al- ’alarnin, Q 39:75) and of the heavens 
(see heaven and sky) and the earth (q.v.; 

45:36; cf. 3:188, wherein people who 
want to be praised for things they have not 
done are promised a painful doom; see 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; HELL AND 

hellfire; cf. Bravmann, Spiritual back¬ 
ground, 116-9, f° r a discussion of the at¬ 
tribution of hamd to human heroes in early 
Arabic literature; see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an). He is the originator 
(fatir) of the heavens and earth who uses 
angels as his messengers (q 35:1; see 
messenger; angel; creation; 
cosmology), and who has not taken a son 
(Q 17:111; see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM). 
He has revealed the book (q.v.; i.e. the 
Qur’an to Muhammad; Q 18:1; see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION), kept his 
promise and bequeathed the earth to 
humankind (q 39:74; see covenant). 

He saved Noah’s (q.v.) people from those 
who would oppress them (q 23:28; see 
oppression), he preferred David (q.v.) and 
Solomon (q.v.) over many of his believing 
servants (q 27:15), and he takes grief away 
from those in paradise (q.v.; Q 35:34; see 
also joy and misery). God should be 
praised evening (q.v.) and day (q 40:55; 
30:17; see day, times of; noon; dawn), 
and “when you arise” (q 52:48). He is 
praised both in the heavens and on the 
earth (q 30:18) and in the hereafter (q 34:1; 
see eschatology). 
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Q 9:112 includes “those who praise 
[God]” (al-hamidun) in a list of descriptors 
put in apposition to the believers to whom 
the good news (q.v.) is to be announced. 
Also in this list are “the repentant” ( al- 
td’ibiin; see repentance and penance), 
“the worshippers” (see worship), “those 
who fast” (see fasting), “those who bow,” 
“those who prostrate” (see bowing and 
prostration), “those who command the 
good and forbid the evil” (see good and 
evil; virtues and vices, commanding 
and forbidding) and “those who keep the 
limits of God” (see boundaries and 
precepts). And Q 15:98 indicates that to be 
among those who proclaim God’s praise is 
to be among those who prostrate them¬ 
selves. Although the manner in which 
humans should praise God is not specified, 
the seeming specification of times of praise 
(morning and evening — although this 
mention of day and night may also be a 
figure of speech indicating that there is no 
time that God should not be praised; see 
pairs and pairing) and the indication that 
bowing or prostration was associated with 
the proclamation of God’s praise evoke 
Jewish and Christian liturgical practices (cf. 
i.e. Jammo, Structure, 58 f., for an overview 
of the east Syrian liturgy and its relations 
to Jewish practices; cf. esp. the “Lahu 
Mara,” instances of bowing and prostra¬ 
tion, and the attribution of singing God’s 
praises to cherubim and servants of God, 
but the proclamation of his holiness to 
seraphim; also Codrington, Syrian liturgy, 
t 35-48 indicates that the “praise” of God, 
esp. Psalm 116, is included in the morning, 
evening and night recitations of the divine 
office). Certain qur’anic passages in which 
praise of God is evoked are also remini¬ 
scent of Jewish and Christian scriptural 
and/or liturgical formulae: “He is God. 
There is no god but he. His is the praise 
in the beginning and the end. And his is 
the judgment; to him you will return” 


(q 28:70); “All in heaven and earth exalt 
God; his is the kingdom and his is the 
praise; and he has power over everything” 
(q 64:1; see i.e. the aforementioned Ps 116: 
“Praise God all you nations; glorify him, all 
you peoples..cf. Gal 1:5; and the final 
doxology of the Lord’s prayer, as con¬ 
tained in the fourth century C.E. Apostolic 
Constitutions “For yours are the kingdom, 
the power and the glory forever”; cf. 
Catechism of the Catholic church, pt. 4, sect. 2, 
no. 2760; see also form and structure of 
the qur’an; rhetoric and the qur’an; 
prayer; psalms). 

If the object of praise is often God (or, 
alternatively, the lord, e.g. Q 40:55), those 
who should be engaged in the act of praise 
are God’s servants (q.v.) — humankind. 
Like the glorification of God, however, 
the praise of the lord is not restricted to 
humans: in fact, there is nothing that does 
not proclaim his praise ( wa-in min shay’in ilia 
yusabbihu bi-hamdihi, Q 17:44) — even thun¬ 
der (q 13:13) and the angels (i.e. Q 39:75) do 
so. In Q 34:10, the mountains and the birds 
are ordered to praise God (awwibi) along 
with David. Although the exegetical con¬ 
sensus on the signification of awwiba is 
“glorification” ( sabaha, in the sense of 
“return” — i.e. repeat, respond; cf. 
Muqatil, Tafsir, iii, 526; Tabari, Tafsir, xx, 
356-9; RazI, Tafsir, xxv, 246), al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923) reports a variant reading that 
is given the understanding of “behave” 
instead of “praise/repeat” ( Tafsir, xx, 357). 
He also includes a tradition that attributes 
the word to Abyssinian origins (ibid.; see 
foreign vocabulary). Al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1210) reports that a “special movement” 
may be involved in this action ( Tafsir, 
xxv, 246). 

Post-qur’anic developments 
“To God belongs the praise” ( al-hamdu 
lillahi, i.e. Q 1:2) is a frequent qur’anic 
refrain. Like the basmala (q.v.) and the 
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qur’anic glorification formula (subhan 
Allah, Q, 21:22), this hamdala (see lauda¬ 
tion) often appears in Muslim prayer for¬ 
mulas (q.v.), and has entered the common 
language of Arabic speakers (and non- 
Arab Muslims; see slogans from the 
qur’an; everyday life, the qur’an in). 
Finally, indicative of its centrality to Mus¬ 
lim spirituality, “praise” of God is an 
important part of the ritual formulations 
of the Sufi dhikr (“remembrance [of 
God]”; see memory; sufism and the 
qur’an; remembrance). 

Clare E. Wilde 
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Prayer 

Islam presents three primary terms for 
prayer, salat (ritual prayer), du c a’ (personal 
supplication) and dhikr (mystical recollec¬ 
tion; see remembrance; memory; sufism 
and the qur’an), all of which are rooted 
in the qur’anic language. These qur’anic 
terms were eventually chosen to designate 
principal Muslim prayer practices which 
derive many of their characteristic features 
from the encounter of Islam with the cul¬ 
tural environment of the Middle East, par¬ 
ticularly in the early centuries of its 
development, as well as that of territories 
Islam eventually conquered. This article 
will concentrate upon the concepts and 
practices of prayer that can be traced in 
the Qur’an as read against the background 
of Muhammad’s biography, while dis¬ 
regarding the analysis of post-qur’anic 
developments in the very rich and varie¬ 
gated tradition of prayer in Islam (see 

PRAYER FORMULAS; RITUAL AND THE 
qur’an; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE QUR’AN In). 
Muhammad’s proclamation of the Islamic 
scripture occurred in an environment that 
was fully familiar with ways of worship 
rooted in the Arab tribal cult and in some 
measure aware of normative and sectarian 
forms of prayer practiced in the organized 
religions of the Middle East (see south 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). In 
addition to a variety of gnostic, esoteric, 
magic (q.v.) and mystical rituals, these in¬ 
cluded organized rites of prayer, whether 
performed as individual duties or com¬ 
munal liturgies, that were perceptible in 
the general religious environment in which 
Muhammad’s own awareness of worship 
(q.v.) and prayer emerged (see religion; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR’an). 
These obligatory prayer rites of organized 
religions included (1) the three daily 
prayers, recited at dawn (q.v.), in the 



afternoon (q.v.) and in the evening (q.v.) by 
the followers of rabbinic Judaism privately 
or in assemblies (see jews and Judaism); 

(2) the prayer rhythm of eastern Christian 
monasticism whose monks observed seven 
offices each day in their assemblies or 
churches (see monasticism and monks; 
church; Syria; Abyssinia); (3) the five 
prayers offered individually at fixed times 
of the day by the followers of Mazdaean 
Zoroastrianism (see magians); and (4) the 
four times of prayer and prostration (see 
bowing and prostration) prescribed for 
the daily ritual of adoration by the ordi¬ 
nary followers of Manicheanism. Marked 
by fixed times (see day, times of), these 
forms of prayer had many other charac¬ 
teristic manifestations, such as sacred space 
for worship (see profane and sacred; 
forbidden; house, domestic and 
divine), cosmic orientation of the actual 
performance of prayer (see qibla), 
purification in preparation for prayer (see 
CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; RITUAL 
purity), solemn recitation of passages 
from sacred texts or chanting of hymns, 
invocative or meditative use of prayer for¬ 
mulas, bodily postures of standing and 
bowing in adoration, and conformity of 
the repetitive performance of prayer to the 
natural rhythm described by night and day 
(see DAY and night). 

The personal prayer of Muhammad 
Prayer is one of the most central features 
of the Qur’an. It forms the core of 
Muhammad’s experience of God and is 
the foundation of his qur’anic proclama¬ 
tion. Prayer was practiced daily by the 
nascent Muslim community and included 
recitation and characteristic gestures of 
standing and bowing in adoration. 
Eventually developed as a consistent com¬ 
munal ritual, it has come to constitute an 
essential part of everyday Muslim life 
throughout the ages. Both as a foundation 


of the qur’anic message and an ongoing 
practice, it encapsulates the personal 
prayer of Muhammad at its core. Prior to 
his prophetic call, the orphan and mer¬ 
chant Muhammad (see orphans; 
caravan) shared the religious ideas of his 
clan (see kinship; tribes and clans): his 
uncle, Abu Lahab ‘Abd al-'Uzza, was a 
staunch adherent of the Arab tribal re¬ 
ligion (cf. Q, 111:1) and his guardian and 
protector, Abu Talib, never adopted Islam. 
Muhammad himself took part in the 
pagan rites at the Ka'ba (q.v.; cf. Q, 108:2) 
and sacrificed a white sheep at the shrine 
of the goddess al-'Uzza (q, 53:19-20; cf. 
Macdonald and Nehme, al-'Uzza, 968; see 
polytheism and atheism). He believed in 
the world of demons {jinn, Q 72:1; 55:15) 
whom the Arabs (q.v.) of Mecca (q.v.) be¬ 
lieved to be God’s comrades and next of 
kin (6:100; 37:158), to whom they offered 
sacrifices (cf. Q, 6:128) and from whom they 
sought protection (q.v.; Q, 72:6; see also 
jinn; sacrifice). 

As can be judged from the earliest layers 
of the qur’anic proclamation, Muham¬ 
mad’s personal prayer was based on 
ecstatic inspiration and visions (q.v.) by 
night (q, 17:1; cf. 53:1-8; 81:19-25). He had 
to defend himself against the accusation of 
being one of the soothsayers (q.v.; sing. 
kahili) possessed by the alter ego of a 
demon (£ 52:29; 68:2; 69:42; 7:184; see 
insanity). The utterances of his prayer 
were cast in rhymed prose (q.v.), marked by 
abrupt phrases capturing cryptic mean¬ 
ings. He sought refuge from demonical 
whisperings (q, 114:1-6) and disclaimed 
being an angel (q.v.), possessing the trea¬ 
sures of God or knowing the unseen 
(q, 6:50; 11:31; see secrets; hidden and 
the hidden; knowledge and learning). 
He felt inspired by a holy spirit (q.v.; 

Q 16:102; 26:192-4) and experienced God 
as speaking to him directly, by revelation 
(see revelation and inspiration) and 


from behind a veil (q.v.), or indirectly 
through the intermediary of an angel 
(q 42:51), identified as Gabriel (q.v.; 

Q, 2:97-8; cf. 66:4). He claimed to have 
received revelation as did the earth (q.v.; 

Q. 99 : 5) aT| d the bee (q 16:68; see animal 
life) or the prophets of old (q 21:7; see 
PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOd), Such as 

Noah (q.v.; q 23:27), Moses (q.v.; q 20:13) 
and Joseph (q.v.; q 12:15). He introduced 
qur’anic passages by abstruse oaths (q.v.), 
following the old Arab custom of invoking 
idols (see idols and images) or natural 
forces as well as emulating the oracular 
style (sty) of the pre-Islamic soothsayer in 
the wording of the qur’anic proclamation 
(see also poetry and poets). 

Muhammad swore by the name of God, 
e.g. “By God!” ( tallahi, q 16:63), and, “But 
no! By your lord!” {fa-la wa-rabbika, q 4:65; 
see lord), and solemnly uttered oaths by 
the setting of the stars, “But no! I swear 
(fa-la uqsimu) by the setting of the stars” 

(q 56:75; see PLANETS AND STARS). He 
swore by the powers of nature (see nature 
as signs), e.g. the heaven and its constel¬ 
lations ( wa-l-sama’i dhati l-buruj, q 85:1; see 
heaven and sky), the star ( ma-l-najm, 
q 53:1), the sun (q.v.; wa-l-shams, q 91:1) and 
the moon (q.v.; wa-l-qamar, q 74:32), and 
invoked particular times of day by oaths, 
e.g. the daybreak ( wa-l-fajr, q 89:1), the 
night ( wa-l-layl q 92:1), the forenoon 
( wa-l-duhd , q 93:1) and the twilight {wa- 
l-shafaq, q 84:16). 

Raised unaware of revealed religion 
(cf. q 42:52), he never read the Bible 
(q 29:48; see scripture and the 
quR’AN; gospel; torah; psalms; book; 
illiteracy; umm!) but came into contact 
with Jews and Christians (q 10:94). 
Through his wife Khadlja (q.v.), he was 
related to Waraqa b. Nawfal, a man known 
as a hamf (q.v.) and one seeking a more sat¬ 
isfying religion than the old Arab polythe¬ 
ism (cf. Rubin, Hamf, 402-3). Until the 


breakthrough to his prophetic call, identi¬ 
fied by Muslim tradition with the divine 
command to “recite!” (iqra) q 96:1), re¬ 
ceived in an experience of retreat (tahan- 
nuth) on Mount Hira’ outside Mecca, 
Muhammad’s prayer was a personal one 
(Ibn Hisham, Sira, 151-2; cf. Kister, Al- 
tahannuth, 223; Calder, Hinth, 213). After 
a short period of hesitation, however, he 
began to proclaim in Mecca the religious 
insights he had forged in the furnace of his 
personal prayer. Soon a small group of fol¬ 
lowers, most of them young and of little 
social standing, accepted his message and 
formed a nascent community which began 
to engage in communal prayer. This com¬ 
munal prayer eventually adopted char¬ 
acteristic elements that became constitutive 
for a prayer ritual, known as al-salat. The 
transition from Muhammad’s personal 
prayer practice and the communal prayer 
of his nascent community to a central and 
consistent ritual developed in two major 
stages, separated by the decisive change of 
the direction of prayer (qiblaj in Medina 
(q.v.) in the year 2/624. 

Salat, the common Arabic term for ritual 
prayer, does not occur in pre-qur’anic 
poetry and clearly shows Aramaic influ¬ 
ence in its particular qur’anic orthography 
(cf. Spitaler, Schreibung, 217; see Arabic 
script; orthography of the quR’AN) 
and etymological derivation from the 
Syriac, “selota, ” which in its basic meaning 
denotes the act of bowing (Noldeke, GQ, i, 
255; Jeffery, For. vocab., 198-9; see foreign 
vocabulary). In the Qur’an, the noun 
“salat” occurs in the singular 78 times 
(65 times with the definite article, twice in 
a genitive construction, cf. q 24:58, and 
11 times with a pronoun affixed), while 
it occurs only 5 times in the plural. In 
addition, there are 16 occurrences of vari¬ 
ous forms of the verb salla (second verbal 
form, with the meaning “to perform the 
salat”), which is derived from the noun, 


salat. A small number of derivatives of the 
verb salla imply forms of prayer observed 
by pre-Islamic Arabs and hence suggest an 
Arab usage of both the verb (q 108:2; 

107:4) and the noun (q 8:35; 9:99) for 
manifestations of prayers antedating 
Muhammad’s proclamation of the Qur’an. 
These usages and the set way in which the 
definite noun, al-salat, is employed in the 
Qur’an, indicate that the Arabic form of 
the word was already understood in 
Muhammad’s environment, and did not 
originate in the Qur’an (see Arabic lan¬ 
guage; LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE 

&ur’an). 

In some instances the verb is constructed 
together with 'ala (as in the extra-qur’anic 
eulogy, tasliya, commonly used after the 
Prophet’s name) with reference to “bless- 
ing” (q.v.) bestowed by God and his angels 
(O. 33 : 43j 56)- In this sense, “blessing” is 
understood as God’s very own prayer upon 
his creatures rather than the calling down 
of God’s blessing (cf. Goitein, Prayer, 78; 
pace Padwick, Muslim devotions, 155-7). By 
an analogous turn of phrase, Muhammad 
is told in the Qur’an, to bless those who 
have confessed their sins, “pray upon them 
(salli 'alayhim), your prayers/blessings 
(salataka) are a comfort for them” (q 9:103; 
cf. 2:157). He is, however, ordered, “do not 
pray over one of them (la tusalli 'ala ahadin 
minhum) when he dies” (q 9:84), with refer¬ 
ence to the denial of the funeral prayer 
(salat al-janaza) for a deceased hypocrite 
(i munafiq, cf. Adang, Hypocrites, 468-72; 
see DEATH AND THE DEAD; BURIAL; 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). Finally, 
prayer received as a divine blessing may be 
meant in the case of the ancient Arab 
prophet Shu'ayb (q.v.; q 11:87; cf. Paret, 
Kommentar, 241). 

The Qur’an makes a unique mention of 
musalla, “place of prayer” with reference to 
“Abraham’s station,” i.e. the central sanc¬ 
tuary of Mecca (q 2:125; cf. Paret, 


Kommentar, 29; see place of abraham). 
This term musalla is applied in the 
Prophet’s biography, however, to the large 
and open place of prayer in Medina (cf. 
Wensinck, Musalla, 659) where congre¬ 
gational prayers were performed on the 
two major Muslim festivals, the breaking of 
the fast {'id al-fitr; see fasting; ramadan) 
and the feast of the sacrifice ('id al-adha). 
From the early centuries until today, the 
two public feast-day prayers (salat al- 'idayn) 
have been performed in the Muslim world 
in the forenoon, beginning after sunrise 
and ending before the sun reaches the 
zenith (see festivals and commemora¬ 
tive days). This practice, not cited in the 
Qur’an, may nevertheless retain a trace of 
some of the oldest forms of the salat ob¬ 
served by Muhammad and his early com¬ 
munity (cf. Becker, Zur Geschichte, 374-5). 
The musalla is also cited in tradition, but 
not in the Qur’an, as the place where, dur¬ 
ing a drought, Muhammad would offer 
prayers for rain with his hands raised high 
to the sky (salat al-istisqa), echoing Noah’s 
promise of plentiful rain (q 71:10-11) and 
Moses’ plea for water (q.v.; q 2:60). 

Further, there is no qur’anic reference to 
the particular prayer, also observed in the 
forenoon, in the case of an eclipse 
(kusuf/khusuf) of the sun or moon, termed 
salat al-kusufC prayer of the eclipse”), 
though it too appears to reflect some of 
the older forms of the salat. 

Rather than in the Qur’an itself, the earli¬ 
est forms of Muhammad’s practice of the 
salat may be detected in accounts preserved 
in the traditional, historical and exegetical 
literature (cf. Rubin, Morning, 41; see 

HADITH AND THE qUR ANJ EXEGESIS OF 
THE qUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL; 

sira and the quR’AN). If some of these 
fragmentary accounts can be trusted, 
Muhammad used to go to the Ka ba in the 
morning and, in daylight, performed the 
prayer of forenoon (salat al-duha) some 


time after sunrise (cf. Q gi:i: “By the sun 
and its morning brightness,” wa-l-shamsi 
wa-duhaha). The Meccans did not object to 
this practice because they themselves were 
used to praying near the Ka'ba after sun¬ 
rise. In addition, it was the custom of the 
Bedouins (see bedouin), coming to town 
early in the morning to sell their wares, to 
extol God (takbir) and bow in prayer (sujud) 
at the Ka'ba after completing their busi¬ 
ness in the markets (q.v.). As the sun sank 
toward the horizon, however, Muhammad 
and his companions had to scatter secretly 
in the ravines on the outskirts of Mecca to 
pray the afternoon prayer (salat al- l asr) be¬ 
fore sunset (cf. Q 103:1 for the use of ‘asr in 
an oath). They were prevented from pray¬ 
ing at the Ka'ba possibly because in the 
time from late afternoon until before sun¬ 
set the Meccans would perform their rites 
of circumambulation (tawaf) at the sanctu¬ 
ary (cf. Muranyi, Zwischen, 101). Another 
explanation suggests that Muhammad’s 
performance of the ‘ asr prayer was per¬ 
ceived by the Meccans as an alien practice 
modeled on the Jewish minhah (Goldziher, 
Bedeutung, 294; Rubin, Morning, 54). 

The evolution of a communal prayer 
Rather than chart the genesis of the salat 
in relation to the possible chronological 
sequence of Muhammad’s qur’anic 
proclamation — a sketch of which was 
offered in the article on chronology and 
the qur’an (Bowering, Chronology, 

327-8) — the present article will assemble 
the characteristic elements of the two 
stages of development, i.e. those before 
and after the change of the qibla. In the 
first stage, which covers Muhammad’s pro¬ 
phetic career at Mecca as well as the earli¬ 
est phase of his career in Medina until 
shortly after the battle of Badr (q.v.), the 
communal prayer practice of the nascent 
Muslim community evolves out of 
Muhammad’s personal prayer. At this 


stage the communal prayer practice is not 
yet organized as a full-fledged ritual, but 
nevertheless includes a number of char¬ 
acteristic liturgical features to which refer¬ 
ence is made in scattered statements of the 
Qur’an. The salat was performed in the 
standing position ( qiyam, e.g. Q 2:238) and 
included acts of bowing ( ruku\ e.g. Q 2:43) 
and prostration [sujud, e.g. Q 4:102). 

The physical postures of bowing and 
prostration are frequently mentioned in the 
Qur’an (with sujud and its cognates found 
much more frequently than those of ruku). 
On occasion, they are used in tandem 
fe 2:125; 3:43; 9:112; 22:26, 77; 48:29) as 
well as interchangeably (e.g. raki‘an, 

Q 38:24, with the act of David’s [q.v.] pros¬ 
tration in repentance identified as bowing; 
and sujjadan, Q 2:58 and 7:161, with bowing 
while entering a gate called a prostration). 
The faithful followers of Muhammad are 
depicted in the Qur’an as bearing a mark 
on their faces “from the effect of prostra¬ 
tion” [min athari l-sujud, Q 48:29). The pre¬ 
cise ritual distinction between two gestures, 
namely (1) bowing as inclining the head 
and upper body with the palms of the 
hands placed at the level of the knees and 
(2) prostration as falling down on one’s 
knees with the forehead touching the 
ground, found its specific technical defini¬ 
tion only in post-qur’anic times (cf. Tottoli, 
Traditions, 371-93). Sujud was known 
among the peoples of the Middle East in 
pre-Islamic times as a gesture of respect at 
royal courts and as an act of adoration in 
Christian worship. Pre-Islamic poetry cites 
a few examples of prostration (sujud) before 
a tribal chief in recognition of his supe¬ 
riority and as an expression of one’s sub¬ 
mission (cf. Tottoli, Muslim attitudes, 5-34). 

The act of prostration hurt the pride 
(q.v.) of the Arabs (q 25:60; 7:206; cf. 16:49; 
32:15; 68:42-3) because it appeared to them 
as a humiliating gesture and an alien prac¬ 
tice (cf. Kister, Some reports, 3-6). 


Muhammad, however, was uncompromis¬ 
ing in commanding his early community to 
fall down before God in prayer, “O you 
who believe, bow down and prostrate your¬ 
selves (arka‘u wa-sjudu) and worship your 
lord” (d 22:77). In the Qur'an, prostration 
was depicted as an act of adoration to be 
given only to God and not to any work of 
his creation (q.v.), such as the sun or the 
moon (d 41:37). On account of this, the 
angels prostrating before Adam (cf. 
Schoeck, Adam, 22-6) upon the divine 
command and Iblls’ refusal to do so 
(a 2:34; 7 :lI -2i 20:116; 17:61; 18:50; 38:71-6; 
15:26-33; see arrogance; devil; adam 
and eve) created an exegetical dilemma 
for the commentators on the Qur'an. It is 
difficult to establish the angelic adoration 
of God as a qur’anic prototype for the 
human prostration in the salat because the 
Qur’an does not make this linkage explic¬ 
itly. The angels, however, are depicted in 
the Qur’an as a heavenly host (q 37:8; 
38:69), “brought near to God” (muqarrabm, 
d 83:21, 28; 4:172; 56:11), who stand rank 
on rank around the divine throne (d 39:75; 
69:17; 89:22; see throne of god; ranks 
and orders), which some of them also 
carry (d 69:17). They glorify and sanctify 
God (e.g. d 2:32) and do not grow weary 
“glorifying (yusabbihuna) God night and 
day and never failing” (d 21:20; cf. 42:5). It 
may be possible, however, to perceive in 
the postures of standing and bowing the 
physical analogue for the actual words of 
glorifying God, whether in case of the 
angelic adoration of God or in the human 
observance of extolling God’s praise 
(tasbih, tamhid, takbir). 

In fact, this exclamatory praise ( subhana, 
mentioned 41 times in the Qur’an) is pro¬ 
nounced by the qur’anic, “Glory be to 
God!” (subhana llahi, d 12:108; 21:22; 23:91; 
27:8; 28:68; 30:17; 52:43; 59:23), or with 
other designations for God by, “Glory be to 
my/your/ourlord!” (subhana rabbi, Q, 17:93; 


subhana rabbika, d 37:180; subhana rabbina, 

Q, 17:108) or with pronouns, eg. d 2:32 
(subhanaka) and d 2:116 (subhanahu). The 
qur’anic glorification also introduces the 
verse (d 17:1) interpreted in the commen¬ 
tary literature as referring to Muhammad’s 
night-journey and ascension (q.v.), which in 
the post-qur’anic tradition serves as a back¬ 
drop for the divine institution of the salat. 
Employed together with, “High be he 
exalted!” (ta’ala, e.g. d 10:18; 16:1; 30:40; 
39:67), the exclamation, “Glory be to 
him!,” stresses God’s utter transcendence 
above creatures and complete dissociation 
with any partners, in particular when it is 
linked with the phrases, “above what they 
associate” (‘ ammayushrikuna, d 52:43; 59:23; 
cf. Paret, Kommentar, 180) and “beyond what 
they describe” (‘ ammayasijuna1, d 6:100; 
21:22; 23:91 37:159, 180; 43:82). On occa¬ 
sion, the qur’anic glorification is paired 
with the laudatory exclamation (tamhid), 
“Praise belongs to God!” ( al-hamdu lilldhi, 
mentioned 24 times in the Qur’an, e.g. 
d 1:2; cf. 15:98 and 39:75). The famous 
magnification of God (takbir) by the ex¬ 
clamation, “God is great!” (Allahu akbar, 
originally meaning greater than all de¬ 
mons), however, is not mentioned verbatim 
in the Qur’an yet is signaled in d 17:111 and 
74:3. Another exclamation, “Blessed be 
God!” (tabaraka llahu, d 7:54; 23:14; 40:64), 
extols God as the creator and ruler (see 
kings and rulers) of the universe 
(d 25:61; 43:85; 55:78; 67:1) as well as the 
benefactor of Muhammad (d 25:1, 10). 

Two qur’anic glorifications (d 36:36, 83) 
effectively illustrate the transition from 
Muhammad’s personal prayer to the com¬ 
munal prayer of the nascent community, as 
they express the summons addressed to 
Muhammad, “Proclaim your lord’s 
praise!” (sabbih bi-hamdi rabbika, d 15:98; 
20:130; 40:55; 52:48; 50:39-40; cf. sabbihhu, 
d 76:26), and then directed to his com¬ 
munity, “O believers, remember God oft, 


and give him glory!” ( sabbihuhu , q 33:41-2; 
see also laudation; glorification of 
god; praise; glory). 

In addition to the angelic glorification of 
God, two other powerful qur’anic scenar¬ 
ios are actualized in the salat. The postures 
of standing and bowing in prayer are 
linked quite explicitly in the Qur’an with 
the fear of judgment (q.v.) in the world to 
come (see eschatology; reward and 
punishment) and the hope in God’s mercy 
(q.v.) and forgiveness (q.v.; q 39:9; 25:64-5; 
3:16-7). As such, both postures give a bodily 
expression in prayer to the ultimate 
account each human being must give 
before God on judgment day (see last 
judgment), i.e. standing to receive the final 
verdict in the presence of the divine maj¬ 
esty and bowing down to seek the divine 
pardon. It is as if the essential body move¬ 
ments of prayer capture and telescope the 
ultimate moment of a person’s encounter 
with God. Another scenario calls to mind 
the natural adoration divinely invested in 
the creation of the universe. In the Qur’an, 
bowing and prostrating in prayer mirror 
the rhythm of nature built into the cosmos, 
for “to God bow (yasjudu) all who are in 
the heavens and the earth, willingly or 
unwillingly, as do their shadows in the 
mornings and the evenings” (q 13:15; cf. 
16:48-9). The most powerful verse express¬ 
ing this cosmic prayer is q 22:18, “Have 
you not seen how to God bow (yasjudu) all 
who are in the heavens and on the earth, 
the sun and the moon, the stars and the 
mountains, the trees (see agriculture 
and vegetation) and the beasts?” It is 
also tempting to see in references to God’s 
face a qur’anic imagery related to prayer, 
as for example, in q 2:115, “wherever you 
turn, there is the face of God” (q.v.; wajhu 
lldh, cf. q 55:27; 76:9; 92:20). Although 
q 13:22 links those performing the salat 
with those “seeking the face of their lord” 

(: ibtigha’a wajhi rabbihim; cf. q 2:272; 30:38-9), 


a phrase possibly comparable with the 
biqqesh peneyhwh of the Hebrew Bible (cf. 
Baljon, To seek, 261-5), the expression is 
employed predominantly with almsgiving 
(zakat) for God’s sake and without expecta¬ 
tion of recompense (see god and his 
ATTRIBUTES, eSp. 323-4). 

The inclusion of Qur’an recitation as an 
essential element in the communal prayer 
(q 35:29) provides another example of a 
prayer practice of the Prophet (cf. q 29:45) 
to which his followers eventually joined 
themselves (see recitation of the 
quR’AN). In the form of the morning 
prayer, it came to be called “the recital of 
dawn” ( qur’an al-fajr, q 17:78), “witnessed” 
(mashhudan, q 17:78) by the angels (?) in the 
early morning. Hence the Prophet is cau¬ 
tioned to begin each Qur’an recitation by 
protecting himself against the forces of evil 
(see good and evil), “When you recite the 
Qur’an, seek refuge in God against the 
accursed Satan” (q 16:98; cf. 113:1-5; 3:36). 
According to Islamic tradition the Prophet 
is said to have used this formula frequently 
when beginning the salat (cf. Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen, i, 7-9). In all likelihood, the 
opening chapter of the Qur’an (Surat al- 
Fatiha, q 1:1-7; see fatiha) was deliber¬ 
ately composed to serve as a fixed and 
mandatory recitation for the communal 
prayer (cf. Goitein, Prayer, 82-4). q 84:20-1 
confirms that the Qur’an recitation was 
accompanied by acts of prostration, “What 
ails them who do not believe (see belief 
and unbelief), and when the Qur’an is 
recited to them they do not bow (la 
yasjudun)?” When the Qur’an is recited, 
people “fall down on their faces in prostra¬ 
tion” ( sujjadan, q 17:107), just as the patri¬ 
archs “fell down prostrating and weeping” 
(q.v.; sujjadan wa-bukiyyan, q 19:58) when the 
signs (q.v.) of the all-merciful (see god and 
his attributes) were recited to them. 
Muhammad is commanded, “do not 
raise your voice in your prayer (Id tajhar 


bi-salatika), nor be hushed therein, but seek 
for a way between that” (q 17:110), while 
his followers are told, “when the Qur'an is 
recited, give ear and be silent” (q 7:204). 

An explicit command for the mandatory 
communal performance of the prayer is 
stated by the direct summons to Muham¬ 
mad, “command your people to observe 
the salat” (q 20:132) and “content yourself 
with those who invoke their lord” (q 18:28). 
A group of his followers also join Muham¬ 
mad in prayer at night: “your lord knows 
that you keep vigil nearly two-thirds of the 
night or a half of it, or a third of it, and a 
party of those with you” ( ta’ifatun min 
alladhma ma‘aka, Q 73:20; see vigils). 

Such nocturnal prayers were a most dis¬ 
tinctive mark of the early communal 
prayer at Mecca. These night vigils formed 
an essential part of Muhammad’s prayer 
practice and were adopted by his followers. 
When he labored to convey or chant a 
qur’anic passage (q 73:1-8), Muhammad is 
commanded directiy, “Keep vigil in the 
night!” ( qumi l-layla, Q 73:2). The observ¬ 
ance of prayer at night (tahajjud), cited 
only once in the Qur’an by this term, is set 
in the context of the salat (q 17:78), and 
explicitly enjoined on Muhammad: “and 
as for the night, keep vigil a part of it” 
(wa-mina l-laylifa-tahajjad bihi, Q 17:79), and 
“bow down before him and glorify him 
through the long night” (q 76:26). Reciting 
the Qur’an during the night vigil is called 
“an extra” ( ndjilatan, Q 17:79) of Muham¬ 
mad’s prayer practice, a vocabulary later 
used in Islamic law to define supereroga¬ 
tory prayers ( salat al-nawajil; see law and 
the qur’an). Muhammad is commanded 
to “proclaim the praise of your lord... in 
the night and at the setting of the stars” 

(q 52:48-9), to pray “nigh of the night” 

(.zulafan mina l-layl, Q 11:114), to “proclaim 
your lord’s praise in the watches of the 
night (min ana’i l-layl), and at the ends of 
the day” ( atrafa l-nahar, Q 20:130), and to 


“perform the prayer at the sinking of the 
sun to the darkening of the night” ( li-duluki 
l-shamsi ilaghasaqi l-layl, Q 17:78). This noc¬ 
turnal practice is observed by his godfear¬ 
ing followers (see fear; piety), “who pass 
the night (yabituna li-rabbihim) prostrate to 
their lord and standing” (q 25:64). 
Similarly, the dwellers of paradise (q.v.), 
while previously living on earth, kept night 
vigils: “litde of the night would they slum¬ 
ber and into the last hours of the night 
(wa-bi-l-ashdr) would they seek forgiveness” 
(q 51:17-8). Traditional accounts, included 
in the qur’anic commentary literature, 
add that the zeal in observing these 
vigils caused Muhammad’s followers to 
suffer from swollen feet (cf. Wensinck, 
Tahadjdjud, 97). 

It is possible that the practice of night 
vigils was adopted from Christian ascetic 
precedent (cf. Bell, Origin, 143; see 
asceticism) because Q 3:113 states, “some 
of the People of the Book (q.v.) are a 
nation upstanding, that recite God’s signs 
in the watches of the night (ana’i l-layl), 
bowing themselves.” This practice appears 
to be meant also by Q 24:36-8, probably 
referring to Christian hermits, as “men 
whom neither commerce nor trafficking 
diverts from the remembrance of God” 

(q 24:37). Night vigils may also have been 
intended by the “worship” (qunut) adopted 
by Muhammad’s followers, “who worship 
in the watches of the night” (a-man huwa 
qanitun ana’a l-layl), bowing and standing 
(q 39:9; cf. 20:130; 2:238). It has to be 
noted, however, that the language of qunut 
is rooted in pre-Islamic imprecations (cf. 
Goldziher, Zauberelemente, 323) and 
interpreted by the traditional commentary 
literature in a great variety of ways (cf. 
Bashear, Qunut, 36-65; see also obed¬ 
ience). In the Qur’an, the language of 
qunut also expresses the cosmic scenario of 
prayer: “To him (God) belongs whosoever 
is in the heavens and the earth; all worship 
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him” ( kullun lahu qanituna, q 30:26; cf. 2:116; 
see cosmology). Furthermore, it is in line 
with the practice of two biblical characters 
cited in the Qur’an, namely Mary (q.v.), 

“O Mary, worship your lord (uqnuti li-rab- 
biki), and prostrate and bow with those 
who bow” (q 3:43), and Abraham (q.v.), 
“Abraham was a nation worshipping God” 
{ummatan qanitan, q 16:120). The extra- 
qur’anic surat al-qunut in ‘Ubayy’s codex 
(cf. Noldeke, gq, ii, 35), however, lacks 
an explicit reference to both nocturnal 
prayer and qunut, yet is replete with the 
vocabulary of prayer. 

In the early phases of Muhammad’s pro¬ 
phetic career, the times of prayer are in¬ 
dicated by a rich variety of terms which 
stand in contrast to the standardized 
vocabulary for the five daily times of 
prayer (miqat) developed in post-qur’anic 
Islamic law. In addition to the variable 
vocabulary for the prayer at night, the 
prayer times during the day reflect the 
general plethora of temporal vocabulary 
employed in the Qur’an (see time). The 
Qur’an states explicitly that the communal 
prayer was performed “at the two ends of 
the day” ( tarafayi l-nahar, q 11:114) or “at the 
ends of the day” ( atrafa l-nahar, q 20:130), 
vaguely meaning morning and evening. 

But the Qur’an does not explicidy specify 
whether these ends actually mean sunrise 
and sunset or dawn and dusk or possibly 
the morning just after sunrise and the eve¬ 
ning just before sunset. The implication of 
“the ends of the day” seems to be before 
sunrise and after sunset, but q 50:39 clearly 
says “before sunset” (qabla l-ghwub). In 
addition, the two times, “in the morning 
and evening” (q 6:52; 18:28; 7:205) are 
expressed by a varying vocabulary for 
“morning,” ghuduww (q 7:205), ghadat 
(q 6:52), bukra (q 19:11), ibkdr (q 40:55), 
and for “evening,” ‘ashiyy (q 40:55), asil 
(ft 76:25), pi. asdl (q 7:205). q 20:130 ex¬ 
plains these two “ends” as “before the 


rising of the sun and before its setting” 

(q 20:130), which would mean at dawn and 
in the evening before sunset. These varying 
expressions clearly reflect a slowly evolving 
understanding of the two preferred prayer 
times at “the two ends of the day.” There 
is no qur’anic evidence to indicate whether 
“the two ends of the day” can be synchro¬ 
nized with the above-mentioned traditional 
accounts about Muhammad’s observance 
of the salat al-duha and the salat al- ‘asr. 
Similarly, the question remains conjectural 
whether the insistent condemnation by 
Islamic tradition and law of a salat per¬ 
formed at the precise moments of sunset, 
sunrise or when the sun stands in the 
zenith as an ancient Arab cult of sun- 
worship actually preserves a trace of such 
an early prayer practice concealed in “the 
two ends of the day” (cf. Wensinck, 
Animismus, 232-5). 

Much of his inspiration for the perform¬ 
ance of prayer Muhammad drew from the 
prophets of old, the qur’anic models of 
prayer who, from Adam through Noah, 
Abraham and Israel (q.v.), “fell down pros¬ 
trate [in prayer], weeping” (q 19:58). They 
bade their people to pray, as did e.g. 
Ishmael (q.v.; Isma'll, q 19:55), Isaac (q.v.) 
and Jacob (q.v.; q 21:73), or called out in 
the darkness (q.v.) invoking God, as did 
Jonah (q.v.; q 21:87). Abraham offers a 
heart-wrenching prayer to his lord for a 
pure heart (q.v.), imploring his creator as 
the one who provides for him (see 
sustenance; grace), guides and heals him 
(see error; astray; illness and 
health), will make him to die, give him 
life, forgive his sin and offer him paradise 
(q 26:83-9). Beseeching God, he asks that 
the privilege of performing the prayer be 
granted to him and his progeny (q 14:40, 
cf. 14:37). Moses appeals to his lord to open 
his breast, unloose the knot upon his 
tongue and grant him Aaron (q.v.) as a 
helper to glorify God and remember him 


abundantly (q 20:25-34), while God ad¬ 
dresses him direcdy in solemn terms, 
“Verily I am God; there is no god but I; 
therefore serve me and perform the prayer 
of my remembrance” ( wa-aqimi l-salata li- 
dhikn, q 20:14). Both Moses and his brother 
Aaron are bidden: “Take you, for your 
people, in Egypt (q.v.) certain houses; and 
make your houses a direction (qiblatan) for 
men to pray to; and perform the salat; and 
give good tidings to the believers” (q 10:87; 
see good news). The feeble and gray¬ 
haired Zechariah (q.v.) begs his lord 
secretly to grant him a son (q 19:3-6; 
3:38-9), and Jesus (q.v.), God’s servant (see 
servants) as yet in the cradle and made 
blessed by God, is enjoined to pray as long 
as he lives (q 19:30-1). 

The institution of the ritual prayer 
In the few years before and after the emi¬ 
gration (q.v.; hijra) of Muhammad and his 
followers to Medina, the ritual prayer 
(salat) developed into a central religious 
discipline of the Prophet’s growing com¬ 
munity and shows clear signs of becoming 
a consolidated ritual institution. This un¬ 
derstanding may be derived from the direct 
statement that the salat is enjoined as “a 
timed prescription” ( kitaban mawqutan, 
q 4:103), regulated in its performance and 
standardized in its choice of terms through 
the set phrases of salat al-fajr and salat al- 
'isha ’ for the morning and evening prayers 
respectively (q 24:58), performed “at morn 
and eventide” (q 7:204-6). A new time of 
“the middle prayer” ( al-salat al-wusta, 

Q, 2:238) is now added in Medina, a time 
also implied by the “midday heat” (yjihira; 
see noon; hot and cold), though not the 
midday prayer, in q 24:58. That this prayer 
was actually performed at midday may be 
inferred from q 30:17-8, which summons 
Muhammad’s community to give glory to 
God “when you come to evening and when 
you come to morning (hina tumsuna wa-hma 


tusbihuna)... and when you come to noon 
(wa-hina tuzhiruna).” On the other hand, the 
middle prayer may have been introduced 
in emulation of the minhah, observed by the 
Jews of Medina in the afternoon as one of 
their three prayer times ( shahanth, morning; 
minhah, afternoon; and ‘arbilth, evening, cf. 
Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte, 

11-2). In general, Western scholarship (see 

POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 

of the quR’AN) tends to interpret “the 
middle prayer” as referring to the noon 
prayer ( salat al-guhr, cf. Houtsma, lets, 
127-34; Paret, Grenzen, 31-5; pace Goitein, 
Prayer, 84-5, the plural al-salawat rather 
than the dual in q 2:238 notwithstanding). 
Qur’anic commentary, on the other hand, 
prefers to interpret “the middle prayer” as 
that of the afternoon (salat al- ‘asr), as it 
occupies the middle position in the even¬ 
tual five prayer times, that were codified as 
a religious duty by Islamic law. In any 
event, the addition of the middle prayer 
appears to have been accompanied by a 
decrease in the nocturnal prayer, because a 
variety of reasons are now given as dis¬ 
pensations from the lengthy night vigils 

(a 73:2°)- 

Regularization of the prayer ritual is also 
presupposed by dispensations for altered 
ways of performing the prayer, known 
traditionally as “the prayer of fear” (salat 
al-khawf), when those facing hostilities 
from foes alternate bowing in prayer with 
those standing guard with weapons in 
hand (q 4:102; see enemies; fighting; 
war; expeditions and battles). Another 
feature of the regularization of prayer is 
the insistence on its punctual performance 
by “those who carefully observe their 
prayer” {‘ala salatihimyuhafizuna, q 6:92; 
70:34; 23:9; cf. 70:22-3) and the reprimand 
for those who are heedless in performing 
the salat (cf. q 107:4-5). Furthermore, the 
Qur’an now explicitly makes the salat man¬ 
datory also for women, commanding them, 
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“Perform the prayer!” ( aqimna l-salata, 

Q 33:33), and addressing them, “Remem¬ 
ber that which is recited in your houses!” 

(O. 33:34), and putting them on an equal 
footing with men in observing this obliga¬ 
tion (cf. Q, 33:35; see women and the 
qur’an; gender; patriarchy). 

Early in the Medinan phase of the 
qur’anic proclamation, the giving of the 
greeting of peace (q.v.; taslim), cited in 
the second verbal form, “and give the 
salutation of peace” ( wa-sallimu tasllman, 

Q. 33:56; cf. 24:27, 61) became the liturgical 
salutation closing the salat. Already in the 
Meccan phase, “salam” (meaning “safety, 
salvation, peace, salutation”) is mentioned 
frequently and employed in the greeting, 
“Peace be upon you!” ( salamun 'alaykum, 

Q. 13:24; 16:32; 39:73), given by the angels 
to the blessed of paradise (see garden). 
Abraham exchanges “Peace!” {salam, 

Q, 11:69; 5 I:2 5) with his guests and, threat¬ 
ened by his father (see azar), takes leave 
from him with, “Peace be upon you!” 
{salamun ‘alayka, Q 19:47) while Moses dis¬ 
misses Pharaoh (q.v.), “Peace be upon him 
who follows the right guidance!” {wa-l- 
salamu 'ala mani ttaba'a l-huda, Q 20:47). Now 
in Medina, however, Muhammad follows 
the precedent of the Jewish tefilla (cf. 
Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte, 18) 
and includes the utterance of the saluta¬ 
tion of peace as an essential feature of the 
prayer ritual. In addition, the observance 
of the salat is now frequently connected in 
consistent language with the giving of the 
zakat (“alms-due”), a set phrase that occurs 
about two dozen times in the Medinan 
suras (cf. Nanji, Almsgiving, 64-70). The 
qur’anic command, addressed to Muham¬ 
mad’s community, “perform the prayer 
and give the alms-due” {wa-aqmu l-salata 
wa-atu l-zakdt, Q 4:77, mentioned about two 
dozen times), clearly demonstrates by its 
in-tandem use the existence of two 
consolidated communal institutions, 


linked together and firmly established, 
the ritual prayer and the communal tax 
(see taxation):,. 

The regularization of ritual prayer can 
also be inferred from the preparatory rites 
which were added during Muhammad’s 
qur’anic proclamation at Medina. During 
this Medinan phase, the Qur’an records 
specific instructions about ritual purifica¬ 
tion through ablutions to be observed in 
preparation of each ritual prayer (q 4:43; 
5:6) as well as dispensations for travelers 
(see journey) who may shorten the salat 
(q 4:101) and use sand as a sign of purifica¬ 
tion in the absence of water ( tayammum, 

Q, 4:43; 5:6). There is no specific instruction 
to keep the head covered during prayer, 
most likely because this was commonly 
done and implicitly understood. The 
qur’anic injunctions to wash the face (q.v.), 
the hands (q.v.) up to the elbows, the head 
and the feet (q.v.) up to the ankles, were 
based on the perception of ritual impurity 
(see also contamination) resulting from 
sexual defilement ( junuban, Q 4:43; 5:6; see 
sex and sexuality) or intoxication ( sukdra, 
q 4:43; see intoxicants; wine). They laid 
the ground for the detailed rituals of wudu’ 
(minor ablution) andghusl (major ablution) 
developed in the post-qur’anic legal lit¬ 
erature of Islam (cf. Burton, Qur’an, 

21-58). Behind these stipulations lies the 
perception that water has the power to 
drive off demons (cf. Goldziher, Wasser 
als Damonen, 27) as well as the solemn 
qur’anic assertion that the Qur’an is a 
sublime book only to be touched by “the 
purified” {al-mutahharun, Q, 56:76-9; cf. 
Jeffery, Qur’an, 13-7), 

Another preparatory element of the salat 
is the public summons to prayer (q 5:58), 
instituted by Muhammad in Medina and 
expressed in the Qur’an by derivatives of 
the verb nddd (third verbal form), “to call,” 
foreshadowing the appearance of the word 
for the distinct muezzin’s call (adhan) that 
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came to be the widely-used term for the 
Muslim call to prayer (actually consisting 
of two calls, adhan from the minaret and 
iqama in the mosque; see mosque). Accord¬ 
ing to Islamic tradition, the Prophet 
ordered that the believers be convoked by 
Bilal, the first muezzin, and that the sum¬ 
mons to prayer be called out rather than 
sounded by horns, announced by wooden 
clappers or signaled by lighting a fire. In 
Medina, the summons to prayer served in 
particular as an invitation to the prayer on 
“the day of assembly” ( yawm al-jumu‘ati, 

Q 62:9) on Friday (see Friday prayer), the 
pre-Islamic market-day, mentioned only 
once in the Qur’an (cf. Goitein, Muslim, 

111-25; Brockelmann, Iqamat as-salat, 
314-20). This public prayer is observed on 
Friday at midday in mosques throughout 
the Muslim world, although the Friday is 
not treated as a day of rest like the 
Sabbath (q.v.). In Muslim thought, God is 
always active conducting the affairs of the 
universe and never sits still, not even rest¬ 
ing from his work of creation on the sev¬ 
enth day (q 50:38; cf. Nagel, Koran, 172-84). 
The congregational prayer is preceded by 
a sermon (khutba), given in two parts, gen¬ 
erally from a pulpit (minbar/mimbar), with 
the preacher standing upright and leaning 
on a staff or a lance (cf. Becker, Kanzel, 
331; Goldziher, Chatib). The absence of 
any reference to khutba (and minbar) in the 
Qur’an, however, does not preclude the 
possibility that it actually formed an 
essential part of the congregational prayer 
in Muhammad’s time, as did the sermon 
that foEowed the salat on the morning of 
the two big feast-days, as weH as the special 
salat in the cases of a drought or an eclipse. 

The most crucial institutional develop¬ 
ment of the salat at Medina, however, was 
the change of the prayer direction (qibla) 
toward the Ka'ba, the central sanctuary of 
Mecca, that can be traced to the year 


2/624 after the hijra. This is the year the 
battle of Badr took place (q 3:123), after 
which Muhammad began to dissociate 
himself from the local Jewish tribes. The 
explicit qur’anic directive (q 2:142-50) must 
be understood against the background of 
Semitic prayer practices and their specific 
and particular orientations: the Jews 
offered their prayers in the direction of 
Jerusalem (q.v.), the Syriac Christians 
prayed eastward (see Christians and 
Christianity) and the Essenes turned 
toward the rising sun. On account of 
extra-qur’anic evidence, it is certain that, 
immediately after the hijra, Muhammad 
prayed toward Jerusalem in accordance 
with Jewish custom, but then changed 
radicaHy. This fact agrees with q 2:142-3 
which records his opponents’ rebuke for 
his having turned in prayer in the opposite 
direction (q 2:142; see opposition to 
muhammad). The radical change of the 
qibla required Muhammad’s followers in 
Medina to turn a half-circle and reorient 
their prayer toward the sanctuary of 
Mecca, “the holy mosque” ( al-masjid al- 
haram, Q 2:144, cf. 2:149, 150), generaUy 
identified with the Ka'ba (cf. Hawting, 
Ka'ba, 75-80). The significance for the in¬ 
stitutional reorientation of Islam of chang¬ 
ing the qibla cannot be underestimated: it 
visibly symbolizes the shift from a religion 
confirming the scriptures of the “People of 
the Book” (i.e. Jews and Christians) to an 
autonomous and newly directed religion, 
reconfirming the natural monotheistic 
religion of Abraham centered on the 
Ka'ba of Mecca, now both the new and 
the original focus of Islam. 

In Medina, Muhammad faced the task of 
uniting Meccan Emigrants (muhajirun) and 
Medinan Helpers (ansar; see emigrants 
and helpers) into one community (umma), 
observing a common prayer ritual and fac¬ 
ing in unison in the same direction of 


prayer. In the context of his fall-out with 
the Jews of Medina and his reorientation 
toward Mecca as the center of the old 
Arab religion of Abraham, the Meccan 
sanctuary (the foundations of which were 
laid by Abraham and Ishmael according to 
Q 2:127; cf. Firestone, Abraham, 6-11) sup¬ 
plants Jerusalem as the direction of prayer. 
The fact of this reorientation, however, 
does not solve the question of what the 
prayer direction might have been during 
the Meccan period of the qur’anic proc¬ 
lamation before the hijra (for this complex 
question, cf. Wensinck, Kibla, 82-3). It 
may have been to the east in imitation of 
Christian prayer practice or to the Ka'ba 
itself as noted in the traditional account 
that Muhammad did not dare turn his 
back to the sanctuary in his prayer. More 
likely, as also noted in the Islamic com¬ 
mentary literature, Jerusalem may have 
been Muhammad’s prayer direction in 
Mecca, a direction in agreement with the 
architectural orientation of the semi¬ 
circular wall (hatim), enclosing the space of 
Isma il’s tomb (lit. “womb,” hijr) , which at 
one time formed an integral part of the 
Ka'ba (see archaeology and the 
qur’an; art and architecture and the 
qur’an). The institutional reorientation of 
the direction of prayer in Medina roughly 
coincides with the time when Muhammad 
instituted the fast of the month of Rama¬ 
dan (q 2:183-5) that replaced the previously 
adopted Jewish custom of the ‘Ashura’ fast 
observed on the Day of Atonement (cf. 
Wagtendonk, Fasting, 180-5). It also occurs 
in the time frame of the battle of Badr, 
after which the Jewish tribe of the Banu 
Qaynuqa' (q.v.) was expelled from Medina. 
From this time on, the prayer direction 
toward the Ka'ba in Mecca has remained a 
cornerstone of the Muslim ritual perform¬ 
ance of the salat and is architecturally 
indicated in every mosque by the “niche” 


(mihrab). The latter term, however, does 
not appear in the Qur’an in this architec¬ 
tural sense (cf. Q 3:37, 39; 19:11; 38:21; pi. 
maharib, Q 34:13). 

According to qur’anic evidence, there is 
no certainty that Muhammad and his com¬ 
munity observed the duty of the salat five 
times a day as Muslims do today and have 
done over the centuries. Neither the num¬ 
ber of the five daily prayers nor their exact 
times of performance had been fixed by 
the end of the qur’anic proclamation. In 
all likelihood, while in Mecca, Muhammad 
and his nascent community kept night 
vigils and performed prayers in the morn¬ 
ing and evening. In Medina, a middle 
prayer was added, while the nocturnal 
prayers diminished. After a period of 
uncertainty in the decades after Muham¬ 
mad’s death, the living tradition and then 
the literature of Islamic law codified a firm 
duty of the salat at five specific times of the 
day. These designated times, known by the 
technical term miqdt (“appointed time,” cf. 
Wensinck, Mikat, 26-7), came to be speci¬ 
fied as the prayer at daybreak (salat al-fajr), 
at noon when the sun has left the zenith 
(salat al-£uhr), in the afternoon when the 
shadows equal their objects (salat al-’asr), at 
dusk after sunset (salat al-maghrib), and at 
nightfall when the twilight has disappeared 
(salat al-’isha). The salat al-witr, not men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an but frequently at¬ 
tested in Islamic tradition, presupposes the 
fixation of the five daily salats and came to 
be observed as a voluntary prayer between 
the night prayer and that of daybreak (cf. 
Monnot, Salat, 930). The term miqdt, taken 
from the Qur’an, appears to indicate that 
the salat continued to be understood as an 
encounter with God, prefigured by Moses 
meeting and conversing with God at “an 
appointed time” (q 7:142-3, 155; cf. Speyer, 
Erzahlungen, 299-301; 310-11; 335-6; cf. 

26:38, meeting with the sorcerers) and 
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foreshadowing “the appointed time” of the 
ultimate encounter of each individual with 
God on judgment day (q, 56:50; 78:17; 
44:40). Only once is the term used in the 
plural, mawaqit, and that for the observa¬ 
tion of the new moon (q 2:189). 

The answer to the establishment of five 
daily observances of the salat, which can¬ 
not be found in the Qur’an, is given in 
Muslim tradition by two legendary 
scenarios depicting its divine institution: 

(1) during the Prophet’s ascension to 
heaven (al-mi c raj), God himself charged 
Muhammad to impose five daily prayers 
on his community, or (2) the angel Gabriel, 
mentioned in the Qur’an as the angel of 
revelation (q, 2:97), came down from 
heaven five times in one day and, by ex¬ 
ample, taught Muhammad the perfor¬ 
mance of the five daily prayers. The 
recourse to such legends in Islamic tradi¬ 
tion points to both the absence of clear 
stipulations with regard to the five daily 
prayers in the Qur’an and the necessity of 
establishing an authoritative basis for the 
divine institution of the mandatory five 
daily prayers. Western scholarship, on the 
other hand, has suggested three principal 
explanations for the fixation of five daily 
prayers: (1) the five daily prayers are the 
result of duplications of the evening prayer 
(into salat al-maghrib and salat al-’isha’) and 
the midday prayer (into salat al-guhr and 
salat al-’asr, cf. Houtsma, lets, 127-34). This 
explanation is particularly reinforced by an 
Islamic tradition on the authority of 
‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8), argu¬ 
ing in the opposite direction, namely that 
the Prophet himself combined several 
salats in Medina so as not to overburden his 
community (cf. Wensinck, Salat, 98); (2) the 
five daily salats were patterned on the bind¬ 
ing duty of five daily prayers observed in 
Zoroastrianism (Goldziher, Islamisme, 246; 
cf. Boyce, Zoroastrians, 32-3); (3) the five 
daily prayers were most likely chosen as a 


just median between the three services of 
the Jewish synagogue and the seven 
“hours” observed by Christian monks (cf. 
Goitein, Prayer, 84-6). For the post- 
qur’anic developments, cf. Wensinck, Salat, 
98; Monnot, Salat, 926-30. 

The language of prayer in the Qur’an 
As stated above, it may be possible to trace 
two stages of development in the genesis of 
the salat: (1) from the Meccan phase of the 
qur’anic proclamation until the change of 
the qibla in Medina, Muhammad’s per¬ 
sonal prayer inspires an evolving commu¬ 
nal prayer, which included group prayers 
in the morning and evening as well as dur¬ 
ing night vigils; and (2) with the change of 
the qibla in Medina, this communal prayer 
practice is transformed into a firmly in¬ 
stituted ritual, including three prayer 
times, morning, evening and a median 
prayer, as well as stipulations for prepara¬ 
tory and alternate rites. It is much more 
difficult, however, to coordinate the diverse 
Arabic terminology for various manifesta¬ 
tions of prayer in the Qur’an. Little re¬ 
search has been done on the semantic 
fields of du'd\ dhikr and salat and their pos¬ 
sible interrelatedness in the Qur’an. It is 
obvious, however, that the derivatives of 
the roots for both du‘a‘ and dhikr are em¬ 
ployed more than twice as frequently in the 
Qur’an as those for salat. Among these 
three semantic fields, the vocabulary of 
du‘a’ appears to represent the earliest layer 
of prayer language in Arabic as illustrated 
by the invocation of pre-Islamic deities 
(which has left more than a dozen traces in 
the Qur’an, e.g. 0,4:117; 6:108; 7:194, 197; 
10:66, 106; 13:14; 16:20; 19:48; 22:12, 62; 
2943; 3 i: 3°; 35 :l 3; 39:38; 40:20, 66; 43:86; 
46:5; see idols and images; rhetoric 
and the qur’an) as well as by the frequent 
occurrence of oaths in the Qur’an that be¬ 
long to the stock of Muhammad’s invoca¬ 
tion of God (cf. Hawting, Oaths, 561-6). 



In its pre-Islamic usage du‘a’ could be 
employed both negatively and positively. A 
person could call upon an Arab deity with 
an invocation that could be directed either 
for or against someone, and hence could 
be turned into supplication for a blessing 
or imprecation for a curse. This double- 
edged signification is conveyed in the 
Qur’an as in q 17:11, “humanity prays for 
evil as he prays for good” (yad’u l-insanu bi 
l-sharri du’a’ahu bi-l-khayr). The Qur’an 
warns that the invocation of unbelievers, 
directed to their false gods, goes astray and 
receives no answer (q 13:14; 35:13-4), con¬ 
trary to the invocation of the true God, 
“who alone is truly called upon” ( lahu 
da’watu l-haqq, q 13:14) and says, “I am near 
to answer the call of the caller, when he 
calls me” ( ujibu da’wata 1-da‘i idha da‘am, 
q 2:186). In the Qur’an, the becomes 
the invocation of the one true God to 
whom one directs both an appeal for di¬ 
vine succor in times of misfortune and a 
supplication for good fortune (q 41:49-51). 
The classical example of this two-sided 
plea for divine assistance can be found in 
the first sura of the Qur’an (al-Fatiha, 
q 1:1-7), which begins with the invocation 
of God’s name and ends with the double- 
edged plea for guidance on the path of 
divine favor and protection against divine 
wrath (see path or way; anger). God is 
the true hearer of prayer, literally, “the 
hearer of the invocation” ( samVu l-du 'd] 

Q, 3:38; 14:39; see SEEING AND HEARING) 
and answers the pleas of the prophets, as 
in the cases of Abraham, who is granted 
progeny in his old age (q 14:39-40; 19:48), 
and Zechariah, whose secret supplication 
for a son is answered (q 19:3-6; 3:38-9). 

The phrase for the hearer of prayer, 
which appears only in the context of these 
two qur’anic passages, combines the lan¬ 
guage of dud' and salat (cf. q 14:39-40 and 
3:38-9): Abraham asks his lord, “make me 
a performer of the prayer” (muqima l-salat) 


and “accept my plea” ( wa-taqabbal du’d% 
q 14:40), and Zechariah “invoked (dad) his 
lord” while he was “standing in prayer” 

(1 ja’imunyusalli, q 3:38-9). The intersection 
of these two semantic fields of prayer in 
prophetic narratives (q.v.) of the Qur’an 
may illustrate the assimilation of du’a’, an 
early Arab way of prayer, with that of salat, 
the prayer practice adopted by Muham¬ 
mad from a tradition rooted in the Ara¬ 
maic background, despite the fact that 
dud' and its derivatives are rarely found 
in suras (q.v.) judged as belonging to the 
first Meccan period. 

A fusion of du i a ’ and salat with the se¬ 
mantic field of dhikr could be reflected in 
the qur’anic injunctions to pronounce the 
prayer in a moderate voice. With regard to 
salat, Muhammad is commanded, “do not 
raise your voice in your prayer (la tajhar 
bi-salatika), nor be hushed therein, but seek 
you for a way between that” (q 17:110). 
With regard to du’a’, his followers are told, 
“invoke your lord (ud’u rabbakum), humbly 
and secretly” [khujyatan, q 7:55). With re¬ 
gard to dhikr, Muhammad is commanded, 
“remember your lord (wa-dhkur rabbaka) in 
your soul, humbly and fearfully, without 
raising the voice” ( duna l-jahr, q 7:205). 
Another indicator for the blending of these 
three semantic fields for prayer in the 
Qur’an may be detected in the linkage of 
the roots of duV and dhikr with specific 
prayer times in the Qur’an, not unlike in 
the case of salat. For example, with regard 
to du'a, q 6:52 refers to “those who invoke 
their lord at morning and evening,” while 
with regard to dhikr, q 7:205 records the 
divine command to Muhammad to re¬ 
member God “at morn and eventide.” 
Finally, the close relationship of salat to 
dhikr can be observed in q 87:15 referring 
to the prosperous believer as one who 
“mentions the name of his lord and prays 
(dhakara sma rabbihifa-salla)”; in q 20:14 
when Moses is asked to “perform the 
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prayer of my remembrance” (wa-aqimi 
l-salata li-dhikri); in q 5:91 which cautions 
against Satan desiring “to bar you from the 
remembrance of God (dhikr Allah) and 
from the prayer (al-salat)” \ and in £> 4:142 
including the rebuke for standing lazily in 
the prayer (al-salat) while “not remember¬ 
ing God (wa-layadhkuruna llah) save a little.” 
The license given to those deluged by rain 
(see weather) or suffering from sickness or 
prevented from observing the precise hours 
of prayer in times of war, however, appears 
to separate the salat from the dhikr: “when 
you have concluded the prayer (al-salat), 
then remember God (fa-dhkuru llah), stand¬ 
ing and sitting and on your sides” (q, 4:103). 

In the Qur’an, the term dhikr denotes pri¬ 
marily the act of “recalling God to mind,” 
“reminding oneself of God,” “mentioning 
God’s name” or “remembering God” 
which imply both a vocal mention and a 
mental memory of the presence of God 
through recital by the tongue and com¬ 
memoration in the heart (q, 13:28; 39:23; 
57:16, cf. McAuliffe, Heart, 406-9). The 
recited word of the Qur’an is linked di¬ 
rectly with dhikr when the Qur’an refers to 
itself as “remembrance, reminder” ( dhikr, 
ft 7 :6 3; cf. 3:58; 21: 50; 43:44; 68:52; dhikrd, 
e.g. Q, 6:90; tadhkira, e.g. Q, 20:3; 69:48; 

74:49; see names of the qur’an), an iden¬ 
tification most expressly encapsulated in 
the oath, “By the Qur’an, containing the 
reminder” ( dhTl-dhikr, 0,38:1). Further¬ 
more, other revealed scriptures also are 
called dhikr, as shown by those possessing 
them being designated “People of the 
Remembrance” (ahlal-dhikr, 0 16:43; 2i: 7)j 
in parallel to the standard phrase, ahl al- 
kitab (“People of the Book”). Underlying 
the term dhikr in the Qur’an, privileged by 
the divine promise of reciprocity, “remem¬ 
ber me and I will remember you” (0 2:152), 
there is the explicit exercise of mentioning 
or recalling God’s name in prayer, vocally 


or mentally. This can be inferred from 
many qur’anic passages, such as “and 
mention/remember the name of your 
lord” (ft73:8; 76:25; cf. 2:114; 22:40; 24:36), 
“mention/remember your lord when you 
forget” (q, 18:24), “men and women who 
mention/remember God oft” (033:35), 

“the hearts of those who believe are at rest 
in God’s remembrance” (q, 13:28), “O 
believers, mention/remember God inces¬ 
santly” (q, 33:41) or “let neither your pos¬ 
sessions (see possession; wealth) nor your 
children (q.v.) divert you from God’s re¬ 
membrance” (q, 63:9). 

In conclusion, it may be said that, in 
comparison to the sacred books of human¬ 
ity, “there is perhaps no Scripture that is so 
totally a Book of Prayer as is the Qur’an” 
(Roest Crollius, Prayer, 223). The Qur’an is 
permeated by a powerful inner dynamic 
that makes this scripture in its entirety a 
book of prayer, not only because it con¬ 
tains various prescriptions and descriptions 
of prayer and includes a great number of 
prayers, hymns and invocations, but more 
importantly because it reflects a religious 
experience of prayer rooted in the heart of 
the Prophet and reiterated by the tongues 
of his followers throughout the ages as 
God’s very own speech (q.v.) in matchless 
Arabic (see word of god; inimitability). 
Only by listening again and again to the 
Qur’an as a recited text, “honey begins to 
flow from the rock” (ibid., 223). In the 
experience of the Muslim, God speaks to 
human beings through the Qur’an and 
human beings, reciting the Qur’an, address 
themselves to God. Each in its own modal¬ 
ity, dhikr, du’a’and salat, return the word to 
God in the thought of recollection, the 
word of invocation and the action of ritual 

Gerhard Bowering 
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Prayer Formulas 

Invocations for every circumstance of life, 
both personal and social. There are 
numerous expressions of prayer in Islam, 
prayer being fundamentally one with the 
faith and the practice of Muslims (cf. 

Q, 17:79-80, among numerous other verses). 
The life of the believer is immersed in a 
multitude of invocations, which operate as 
expressions of sincere faith as well as sim¬ 
ple stereotyped formulaic phrases. The life 
of an observant Muslim can be compared 
to an extended liturgy, as expressed by the 
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title of Ibn al-Sunni’s (d. 364/974) c Amal 
al-yawm wa-l-layla, “The work [or the lit¬ 
urgy?] of the day and the night,” not only 
because of the five canonical prayers (see 
prayer), but because of the numerous 
invocations to God for every occasion. 

Even the ordinary sounds of daily life, such 
as the braying of a donkey, can prompt a 
prayer (“I take refuge in God from Satan 
the outcast,” Ibn al-Sunnl, Amal, 153). 
Other examples of the way in which the 
use of prayer formulas suffuses daily life 
are the invocation of the name of God 
(see basmala) before conjugal union, as 
well as in matters of personal hygiene 
(Ibn al-Sunnl, ‘Amal, 13). 

A distinction can be made between “tra¬ 
ditional,” “common” or “canonical” ex¬ 
pressions of praise and petition (including 
the codified, or ritual, formulas), and those 
which are left to the individual’s own initia¬ 
tive. It should be noted that the former 
category encompasses all those formulas to 
be found in the Qur’an, as well as those 
reported to have come from Muhammad 
(or his Companions, etc.; see companions 
of the prophet). To this category belong 
prayers (sing, du 'a) found in both the sunna 
(q.v.) and hadlth, i.e. the “Book of good 
manners” in Ibn Abl Shayba’s (d. 235/849) 
Musannaf or the “Book of work of day and 
night” in al-Nasa’fs (d. 303/915) al-Sunan 
al-kubra (see iiadIth and the Qur’an), as 
well as those contained in special collec¬ 
tions such as Ibn Abl 1-Dunya’s (d. 281/ 
894) al-Tahajjud wa-qiydm al-layl, and 
especially Ibn al-Sunnl’s Amal al-yawm wa- 
l-layla (cf. also the Egyptian polymath al- 
Suyutl’s [d. gn/1505] Da‘i l-faldhfi adhkar 
al-masd’ wa-l-sabdh). 

The second grouping, those of the in¬ 
dividually formulated du‘as, may also con¬ 
tain material attributed to Muhammad, 
but this material is integrated into longer 
prayers that are freely and spontaneously 
composed. When compared to Christian¬ 


ity, for example, Islam has relatively few 
“prayer” books (probably because of the 
importance of the five daily obligatory rit¬ 
ual prayers), yet some books of this type 
are well-known. Among them are the so- 
called “Psalms of Islam” ( al-Sahifa al-kamila 
al-sajjddiyya, or al-Sahifa al-sajjddiyya al-ula; 
Pers. £abur-i al-i Muhammad), attributed to 
the fourth imam (q.v.), Zayn al-'Abidln ‘All 
b. al-Husayn, also called al-Sajjad (d. bet. 
92/710 and 99/717; cf. Sezgin, gas, i, 
826-8). These “Psalms” contain suppli¬ 
cations such as “asking for the best” 
(istikhara), the invocation on the beginning 
of Ramadan (q.v.), bidding farewell to 
Ramadan, etc. (see bibliography for details 
on translations of, and commentaries on, 
al-Sajjad’s work, as well as other popular 
collections of prayers). 

As freely expressed prayers are more 
common in Sufism (cf. van Ess, Review, 

185; see sufism and the qur’an), a third 
category of du ‘a may be added: the Sufi 
formulations (see below; cf. Gramlich, 
Sendschreiben, 364-71; Ghazall, Ihyaj. 

Expressions of praise (q.v.) represent the 
true meaning of prayer (see also lauda¬ 
tion; glory; glorification of god). 
Mention can be made of the hamdala, 
“Praise be to God” (“al-hamdu lillah”), 
which expresses human gratitude for God’s 
favors (see grace; blessing; gratitude 
and ingratitude). This phrase opens the 
first chapter of the Qur’an, Surat al-Fatiha 
(see fatiha), and is found about forty times 
within the Qur’an. Similarly, the invoca¬ 
tion of the name of God, the basmala, “In 
the name of God, the compassionate [for¬ 
giving??], the merciful” {“bismi llah,” in its 
full form, “bismi llahi l-rahmani l-rahim”), 
places all human activity under the divine 
will. This invocation is found at the begin¬ 
ning of each sura (q.v.) except for one. 
Furthermore, there is the takbir: “God is 
great,” (“Allahu akbar”), which bears witness 
to the absolute transcendence of God (see 
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anthropomorphism). One could add 
mention of the profession of faith: “There 
is no god but God,” {la ilaha ilia llah; see 
witness to faith), contained particularly 
in the call to prayer, as well as the talbiya, 
spoken at the time of pilgrimage (q.v.): 
“Here I am! O God! Here I am! I come to 
you! There is none beside you! I come to 
you; to you be all glory, all grace and all 
power! There is none beside you” (Labbayka 
allahumma labbayka; labbayka la sharika laka; 
labbayka. Inna l-hamda wa-l-ni c mata [laka] 
wa-l-mulka laka, la sharika laka”). 

Du 'a' as prayer of petition — not always 
considered of great importance by some 
theologians — is expressed in certain fixed 
forms, such as in the prayer asking for rain 
[salat al-istisqa’, cf. q 71:11) or in the prayer 
for the dead, spoken before burial (q.v.; 
salat ‘ala l-mayyit, cf. Q, 9:84), which adopts 
the invocation pronounced by the Prophet 
himself as reported by Abu Hurayra, or, 
finally, the prayer of fear ( salat al-khawf, cf. 
Q, 2:239 and 4:101-3), which was said in the 
past by Muslim armies as they went into 
batde against the enemy. Many prayers of 
petition, however, have different forms, 
which are left to the individual’s own 
initiative. 

In everyday life, there are numerous in¬ 
vocations for every occasion, such as those 
addressed to a sick person: “May God heal 
you” (Allahyashfika); to someone who is 
doing work: “May God give you strength” 
{Allahyatika l- ’djiya, or, in the Maghreb, 
Allahya’tika l-sahha ); about someone who 
has died: “May God have mercy upon 
him” (Allahyarhamuhu); to a father, about 
one of his children: “May God keep him 
for you” (Allah ikhallilak iyyahu), etc. 

The ritual expressions of prayer are pri¬ 
marily those of the canonical prayer, the 
salat, where the recitation of the first sura 
of the Qur’an, Surat al-Fatiha, is of tre¬ 
mendous importance. This constitutes the 
prayer par excellence, recited on all of life’s 


occasions: it is used at events of personal 
importance, as well as communal ceremo¬ 
nies, like marriages and funerals, or cir¬ 
cumcision (q.v.). It is also recited at the 
initiation of an individual into the Muslim 
community. Called umm al-kitab (“the 
mother of the book” or “the standard of 
the book,” depending on the interpreta¬ 
tion), commentators have written much on 
the benefits of its recitation. During this 
prayer, particularly on Fridays (see Friday 
prayer), numerous classic expressions are 
repeated, such as “God is great” (Allahu 
akbar) or “Glory to God” (subhana llah). 

This prayer is recited in accordance with a 
fixed ritual, which can be shortened when 
one is on a journey (q.v.; & 4:101), 

One should include here an elaborated 
form of the tashahhud, the profession of 
faith: “To God salutations, prayers, pious 
formulas. Peace be upon you, the Prophet, 
as well as the mercy (q.v.) of God and his 
blessings. May peace also be upon us and 
upon the righteous servants of God. I tes¬ 
tify that there is no god but the one God, 
there is none beside him, and I testify that 
Muhammed is his servant and his mes¬ 
senger” ( al-tahiyyat lillah wa-l-salawdt wa- 
l-tayyibat; al-salamu ’alayka ayyuha l-nabi 
wa-rahmatu llahi wa-barakatuhu; al-salamu 
'alayna wa- ’ala ’ibadi llahi l-salihin; ashhadu 
anna la ilaha ilia Ilaha, la sharika lahu wa-ash- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rasuluhu; see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; PROPHETS 
AND PROPHET- HOOD; MESSENGER). 

Like Surat al-Fatiha, which opens the 
Qur’an, the two suras which close the 
book, Surat al-Falaq (“The Dawn,” q 113) 
and Surat al-Nas (“People,” 114) are fre¬ 
quently employed. They are called “the 
two that procure refuge” (al-mu’awwidhatan) 
because they employ the formulas “a’udhu 
bi-rabbi l-falaq” (“I seek protection from the 
lord of the dawn” — or, from the “lord of 
hell,” according to the commentators; see 
hell and hellfire) and “a’udhu bi-rabbi 
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l-nas” (“I seek protection from the lord of 
humankind”). They have given birth to the 
very frequent formula, “I seek protection 
(q.v.) from God” (%’udhu bi-llah), by which 
the believer places him- or herself in God’s 
hands when faced with danger. “I entrust 
myself to God” ( tawwakaltu ‘ala llah, cf. 

11:56) is another closely related formula. 

Yet another type of invocation consists 
of the recitation of the divine names, or 
attributes, of God (see god and his 
attributes) — some of which are 
qur’anic: “the merciful,” “the strong,” 

“the powerful,” etc. (see power and 
impotence). There are many lists of these 
names. According to tradition, there are 
ninety-nine names. The hundredth is said 
to be the “true name,” which people can¬ 
not comprehend. 

One qur’anic verse, Q 2:255, has particu¬ 
lar importance. Termed “the throne verse” 
(ayat al-kursi), it is very often recited (see 
throne of god). Certain commentators 
say that it encompasses the name of God 
that cannot be spoken. 

Finally, certain Sufi formulations are used 
by mystics: huwa (“he”) and al-’ishq (“love”), 
to which are added the ceremonies ( dhikr 
or hadra ) of the litanies whose precise 
forms may vary among different brother¬ 
hoods. One of the most common customs 
is the continually repeated utterance of 
the divine name Allah, “God” (see 
remembrance). 

Jean-Yves L’Hopital 
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Pre-1800 Preoccupations of 
Quranic Studies 

Introduction 

The Qur’an refers in various ways to the 
teachings of the Christians and Jews, 
which it partially adopts, partially corrects 
or completely rejects (see Christians and 
Christianity; jews and Judaism; pole¬ 
mic AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; DEBATE 

and disputation). Thus it is not surpris¬ 
ing that, from the beginning, the Qur’an 
also became the object of Christian and 
Jewish interest. Furthermore, the fact that, 
for centuries, the polemical debate re¬ 
ceived the most attention, is not surprising. 
In the context of the times, this formed an 
understandable first stage for later attempts 
at a more scientific-objective treatment of 
the Qur’an, attempts which only began in 
early modem times. Conditions for this 
later development were, on the one hand, 
easier access in the west to the original 
Arabic text of the Qur’an, and, on the 
other hand, the development of Arabic 
philology to the standard of classical stud¬ 
ies, which is inseparably linked with the 
names of Joseph Justus Scaliger (d. 1609) 
and Thomas Erpenius (d. 1624). 

According to the so-called covenant of 
‘Umar (‘ahd ‘Umar), i.e. that of the second 
caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, non- 
Muslims were forbidden to teach their 


children the Qur’an (cf. Bobzin, Reforma¬ 
tion, 43 n. 35; see teaching and preach¬ 
ing the qur’an). From this one can draw 
the conclusion that Muslims were not 
generally interested in allowing non- 
Muslims to participate in theological 
debates on the character of the holy book 
(see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; INI- 
mitability). In any case, as “protected 
persons” (sing, dhimmi) living among 
Muslims, Christians and Jews must have 
possessed a certain basic knowledge of the 
most important teachings of the Qur’an, 
not only through their constant contact 
with Muslims, but also because the Arabic 
language was deeply influenced by num¬ 
erous qur’anic words and idioms (see 

LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN; SLOGANS 
FROM THE QUR’AN; EVERYDAY LIFE, THE 

qur’an in). Although there is a consider¬ 
able amount of both Jewish and Christian 
polemical literature against Islam, it is 
nevertheless remarkable that the character 
of the Qur’an as God’s word and reve¬ 
lation (see word of god; revelation 
and inspiration) did not stand at the 
forefront of theological debates. The 
questions of the unity of God (see god 
and his attributes), the authenticity 
of the Jewish-Christian scriptures (see 
forgery; revision and alteration) and 
the proofs of Muhammad’s prophethood 
were debated much more frequently (see 
prophets and prophethood; proof; 
scripture and the qur’an; philosophy 
and the qur’an). If Jews and Christians 
wrote in Arabic on subjects of central 
importance, such as the Qur’an, they had 
to express themselves quite carefully in 
view of potential Muslim sensitivities. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the number 
of Arabic treatises by Jewish and Christian 
authors that deal exclusively with the 
Qur’an is relatively low (cf. Steinschneider, 
Polemische, 313-6). 
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Christian-Arabic studies 
Already in the third/ninth century the 
Nestorian scribe Abu Nuh al-Anban wrote 
a ‘refutation of the Qur’an’ (Tajhid al- 
Qur’an), which, however, is little known (cf. 
Graf, goal, ii, 118). Of greatest influence 
on the attitude of Christians to the Qur’an 
was the polemical treatise in defense of 
Christianity published under the pseudo¬ 
nym ‘Abd al-Maslh b. Ishaq al-Kindl 
(not to be confused with the famous 
philosopher Abu Yusuf al-Kindl, d. after 
252/865), which was conceived as a 
response to the invitation of the Muslim 
‘Abdallah b. Isma'll al-Hashiml. This so- 
called “Apology of al-Kindl” ( Risalat ‘Abd 
al-Masih al-Kindi ila ‘Abdallah al-Hashimi; cf. 
Graf, goal, ii, 135-45) was ’ rl afl likelihood 
written in the third/ninth century. It is a 
matter of debate whether the unknown 
author was a Jacobite (according to 
Massignon, al-Kindl; d’Alverny, Deux 
traductions, 91) or a Nestorian (Graf, ibid.; 
Troupeau, al-Kindl). Within the scope of 
his elaborate discussion of Islam the 
author also addresses the Qur’an (al-Kindi, 
Risala, ed. Tien, 128 £; cf. ibid., ed. Tartar, 
Dialogue, 175 £.); the information about its 
origin and compilation deviates on some 
points from the orthodox Islamic view, 
however, and it does not always seem to be 
reliable (cf. Noldeke, gq, iii, 6 f. and 104). 
Above all, however, the author wants to 
prove the inauthentic and unoriginal 
nature of the Qur’an, arguing that the 
contents of the Qur’an were strongly 
influenced by a certain Christian monk 
named Sergius, alias Nestorius, who had 
wished to imitate the Gospels. After his 
death two Jews, ‘Abdallah b. Salam and 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, had also added materials 
from Jewish sources. In any case, the 
argumentation of the Risala reveals its 
author’s own precise knowledge of the 
Qur’an, from which he frequently makes 
exact quotations. 


Al-Kindl’s Risala had a significant effect, 
particularly in the west. It belonged to the 
Arabic texts on Islam that, in Toledo 
during a visit to Spain in 1142-3 C.E., the 
Cluniac abbot Peter the Venerable 
(d. 1156 c.e.) arranged to be translated into 
Latin, along with the Qur’an (cf. Kritzeck, 
Peter the Venerable; Bobzin, Reformation, 46 f.); 
thereby, the Risala, under the title “Epistula 
saraceni et rescriptum christiani, ” became a 
part of the so-called ‘Corpus Toletanum.’ 
This Corpus would, for centuries, prove to 
be for European scholars the most im¬ 
portant basis for their knowledge of Islam. 
One century later, the Rescriptum christiani 
was integrated by Vincent of Beauvais 
(Vincentius Bellovacensis; d. ca. 1264) into 
his encyclopedic work Speculum historiale 
(written bet. 1247-59; first ed. Strasbourg 
1473); from this source it reached Theodor 
Bibliander’s 1543 edition of the Qur’an 
(see below). As an original part of the 
‘Corpus Toletanum,’ the Risala was later 
used by authors like Dionysius Carthu- 
sianus (see below), Nicholas of Cusa (see 
below) and others. 

Another important polemical work, 
which also deals in some detail with the 
Qur’an, is the so-called ‘Bahlra legend’ 

(cf. Gottheil, Christian; Abel, Bahlra). It 
seems to follow in this respect al-Kindl’s 
Risala, when it recounts a similar tale about 
a Christian monk called Sergius, who was 
supposedly the teacher of Muhammad 
and, thus, the real inspirer of the 
Qur’an (cf. Graf, gcal, ii, 145 £; see 

MONASTICISM AND MONKS; INFORMANTS). 

Of later authors the Coptic scholar al- 
Safl Abu 1-Fada’il b. al-‘Assal should be 
mentioned (d. bef. 1260 c.e.; Graf, gcal, 
ii, 388). Within the scope of an apology for 
the New Testament scriptures, he also 
concerns himself with the Qur’an, which 
he characterises as a source of revelation 
(Graf, ibid., 394). In the twelfth/eighteenth 
century, Hanna Maqar, in a polemical 
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treatise against a Muslim scholar, pro¬ 
ceeded with more precision against the 
Qur’an (Graf, GCAL, iv, 165 £). From 
among the Maronites, mention should be 
made of Yuhanna al-Hawshabl (d. 1632; 
Graf, GCAL, iii, 304 and 345-7; Steinschnei- 
der, Polemische, 402), who wrote a book 
Munaqadat al-Qur’an (“On the contradic¬ 
tions of the Qur’an”), and also Petrus b. 
Dumlt Makhluf (d. ca. 1707; Graf, gcal, 
iii, 378-80), with his work Miftah al-bi‘a 
(“The key of the church”). The Armenian- 
Catholic theologian Mkrtic al-Kaslh 
working in Aleppo (late seventeenth/early 
eighteenth century) wrote two treatises 
which dealt critically with the Qur’an, 
namely al-Nasikh wa-l-mansukhfi l-Qur’an 
(“On the abrogating and abrogated verses 
in the Qur’an”; Graf, gcal, iv, 83-6) as 
well as Sidq al-Injil wa-kidhb al-Qur’an (“On 
the truth of the Gospel and the falsehood 
of the Qur’an”). 

Western theologians also availed them¬ 
selves of the Arabic language from the 
seventeenth century onwards: the Fran¬ 
ciscan Dominicus Germanus de Silesia 
(d. 1670; cf. Graf, gcal, ii, 176 f; Bobzin, 
Ein oberschlesischer Korangelehrter) in his 
work, Antitheses fidei, printed in Rome in 
1638; the Jesuit Jean Amieu (d. 1653), who, 
from 1635, lived in Syria (Aleppo/Beirut) 
and wrote a refutation of the Qur’an 
(Graf, goal, iv, 217); or the Capuchin 
Franciscus of Romontin (d. ca. 1700) who 
wrote an as yet unprinted refutation of the 
Qur’an with the title Iqan al-tanq al-hadT ila 
malakut al-samawat (Graf, gcal, iv, 201) at 
the request of Pope Innocent IV 

Eastern authors writing in Greek 
The text written by the orthodox theolo¬ 
gian John of Damascus (d. bef. 754 c.e.) in 
his Liber de haeresibus (although its authen¬ 
ticity is controversial) would become just as 
influential as al-Kindl’s Risala, with its 
hundredth (or 101st; cf. Sahas, John of 


Damascus, 57) chapter on the “heresy of the 
Ishmaelites” ( threskeia ton Ismaeliton; cf. 
Sahas, John of Damascus ). In the text he also 
addresses the Qur’an from which he knows 
the names of different suras (like, for 
example, “The Young Cow” = Q 2, Surat 
al-Baqara; “The Women” = q 4, Surat 
al-Nisa’; “The Table” = Q 5, Surat al- 
Ma’ida). Included, however, are also names 
which are not traditional in Muslim 
sources: “The Camel (q.v.) of God” (but cf. 
Q7 : 73; 54:27; 91:13). From some of these 
suras he mentions certain regulations, e.g. 
the permission of polygamy with up to 4 
wives (q 4:3; see marriage and divorce; 
patriarchy; women and the qur’an) 
and the possibility of the dismissal of wives 
(q 2:229 f.). Above all, however, John 
presents the marriage of Muhammad to 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh, the wife of his own 
adoptive son Zayd b. Haritha, in Q 33:37 £, 
as an example of his immorality. The 
reputation of John of Damascus and the 
wide distribution of his writings ensured 
that this episode became a steadfast 
constant of Christian polemical arguments 
against Islam, in the east (e.g. with al- 
Kindl), as in the west (e.g. Eulogius, see 
below), long before the appearance of the 
first complete Latin Qur’an translation in 
the west (see translations of the 
qur’an). 

The work of the Byzantine author 
Niketas of Byzantium became similarly 
influential (d. after 886 c.e.; but cf. Sahas, 
John of Damascus, 77 n. 1, where his dates 
are given as 842-912 c.e.). He wrote one of 
the oldest Byzantine polemical treatises 
against the Qur’an (Anatrope tes para tou 
Arabos Moametplastographetheises biblou; ed. 
J.-P. Migne, pg, cv, cols. 669-805; Ger. 
trans. Forstel, Schriften zum Islam). Not on 
account of his own knowledge of the 
original Arabic (Khoury, Theologians 
byzantins, ng f.), but rather on the basis of 
a Greek Qur’an translation already 
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available to him (Trapp, Gab es eine 
byzantinische Koraniibersetzung?), in the 
second segment of his book he deals in 
detail with £ 2 to 18, from which he quotes 
numerous verses verbatim. The rest of the 
suras are treated only summarily. The 
suras, the first of which he does not 
consider to belong in the Qur'an, he labels 
logos, mythos or mytharion, and calls them by 
their mostly translated, but now and then 
also simply transcribed, names. Most 
frequently cited are translated verses which 
refer to biblical figures, especially, of 
course, Jesus (q.v.). All together Niketas 
views the Qur’an as an “unreasonable, 
unsystematically thrown together, shoddy 
piece of work, filled with lies, forgeries, 
fables and contradictions; his language is 
neither that of a Prophet, nor does it 
correspond with the dignity of a religious 
book or legal code” (Giiterbock, Der Islam, 
26 £). Especially important is the misinter¬ 
pretation of al-samad (q, 112:2), one of the 
qur’anic attributes of God, that Niketas, 
following the Greek translation of the 
Qur’an at his disposal, reproduces as 
‘entirely compact’ {holosphyros, variant: 
holosphairos, ‘completely round’). He 
thereby provides the Qur’an with a 
materialistic image of God, which is 
completely foreign to it in principle. This 
view was taken over by later theologians, 
as, for example, Euthymios Zigabenos 
(fl. twelfth century c.e.) in his Panoplia 
dogmatike {“Dogmaticpanoply,” Migne, pg, 
cxxx, 1348B), or in the so-called ‘abjura¬ 
tion formula’ for Muslim converts (Migne, 
pg, cxl, 124-36; cf. Montet, Rituel d’abju- 
ration, 155). 

From the time of the Palaiologues 
(fourteenth/fifteenth century), who deal 
with the Qur’an in more detail, later 
Byzantine authors belong completely to 
the tradition of Latin authors (see below, 
Ricoldo). 


Western authors writing in Latin 
Use of the Qur’an in Latin began on the 
Iberian peninsula, not surprisingly because 
of the strong presence there of Muslims. 
What is more surprising is that the Spanish 
Christian theologians in their polemic 
against the Qur’an quite evidendy fell back 
on arguments which had their origin in the 
tradition of eastern Christianity. Thus the 
author Eulogius of Cordoba (d. 859 c.e.) 
in his Liber apologeticus martyrum (Migne, pl, 
cxv, col. 860) quotes <4 33:37 to criticize 
Muhammad’s adulterous behaviour (see 

ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) -in exactly 

the same way as al-Kindi had already done 
in his Risala and John of Damascus had 
done before him. The Jewish apostate 
Peter Alphonsi (Rabbi Moses Sephardi, 
d. after 1130 c.e.), who was one of the 
significant mediators of Arabic science to 
the Occident, in his Dialogi in quibus impiae 
Judaeorum opiniones... confutantur also 
addressed the teachings of Islam, whose 
implausibility he tried to demonstrate with 
some correctly translated qur’anic citations 
fe 2:256; 4:157; 10:99 £, 108 f.; 11:118; 

18:29; 29:46; 93:6-8; 109:1-4, 6; cf. Monnot, 
Citations coraniques). 

The most important basic work for the 
qur’anic knowledge and qur’anic criticism 
of late-medieval authors was made, at the 
instigation of Peter the Venerable (1142-3 
c.e.), by the English scholar Robert of 
Ketton (or Robert of Chester; more precise 
dates unknown). This was a quite inexact 
Latin paraphrase of the Qur’an. Its in¬ 
fluence, through the Basel printed editions 
of 1543 and 1550, and the translations 
based on it in Italian (1547), German (1616; 
1623 2 ) ar 'd Dutch (1641), however, extended 
far into the seventeenth century (cf. 

Bobzin, Reformation, 262 £). Peter the 
Venerable himself wrote a shorter Summa 
totius haeresis saracenorum, a longer (now 
incomplete) treatise Contra sectam saraceno¬ 
rum and one Epistula de translatione sua 
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addressed to Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153 
G.E.), writings which, together with the 
paraphrase of the Qur’an and the Rescrip- 
tum christiani from the Risala of al-Kindl, 
became part of the so-called ‘Corpus 
Toletanum.’ Peter understood the Qur’an 
as a ‘law’ (lex) or ‘collection of regulations’ 
(collectaneum praeceptorum), but held it to be 
inferior to the Bible, because it was com¬ 
piled from ‘Jewish fables and heretical 
gossip’ (tarn exfabulis Iudaicis quam ex haere- 
ticorum neniis confecta; Summa). He main¬ 
tained that, even if some words seem 
identical in the Bible and Qur’an — as, 
for example, “word,” “mind” or 
“envoy” — nevertheless, as he works out 
clearly, quite different concepts underlie 
them. In his argumentation he quotes only 
relatively rarely directly from the Qur’an, 
and occasionally from the Rescriptum 
christiani. The Annotationes accompanying 
the qur’anic paraphrase, which were only 
partly reproduced in Bibliander’s edition of 
1543 (h 224-30; cf. d’Alverny, Deux traduc¬ 
tions, 98 f.), have but recently come to be 
appreciated as informative pointers to the 
employment of the Qur’an and Islamic 
commentaries by Mozarabic Christians 
(Burman, Religious polemic, 84 £). They 
begin with a list of the so-called “beautiful 
names” of God (al-asma ’ al-husna) and also 
contain a clue to the linguistic resemblance 
of Arabic with Hebrew. For example, the 
word ‘Azoara’ for the Arabic al-siira is 
explained with reference to the Latin vultus 
‘face’ (i.e. <Arabic sura!) which points to 
the fact that the difference between the 
sibilants s and r probably no longer existed. 

Evidently, the anonymous treatise Liber 
denudationis sive ostensionis autpatefaciens (also 
known under the title of Contranetas alfolica; 
cf. d’Alverny and Vajda, Marc de Tolede, 
124 £), which exists in a unique manuscript 
(Paris, BN Lat. 3394), and also follows an 
Arabic model, should be viewed in con¬ 
nection with the second complete qur’anic 


translation by Mark of Toledo (d. after 
1234 c.e.; cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 55 £). It 
contains about 75 explicit Qur’an citations, 
which, like the entire book, are translated 
in a very literal fashion. Furthermore, the 
suras are usually designated by their titles 
and, in addition, different names are also 
used for the same sura, as is familiar from 
the Islamic tradition. Regarding the origin 
of the Qur’an, the familiar hadlth (cf. 
Noldeke, gq, i, 48 n. 3) is cited (see hadith 
and the qur’an), namely, that the Qur’an 
would be “revealed” to Muhammad “in 
seven ahruf of which every one would be 
good” (descendit Alchoranus super me in septem 
litteris, et quicquid satis est sufficit; Liber denu¬ 
dationis, chap. 6, par. 1, ed. Burman, Reli¬ 
gious polemic, 274). The Latin text explains 
that these seven readings (see readings of 
the qur’an) — this is what is meant here 
by litterae — are associated with the names 
Nafe (Naff), Ebou Omar (Abu ‘Amr), 
Homra (Hamza), Elkessar (al-Kisa’l), Asser 
(‘Asim), filius Ketir (Ibn Kathlr) and filius 
Amer (Ibn ‘Amir), who are also the 
founders of seven so-called “canonical” 
readings (see reciters of the qur’an; 
RECITATION OF THE QUr’An). The text 
explains that they were not, however, 
contemporaries of Muhammad, because 
during his lifetime only Abdalla filius 
Messoud (‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud), Zeid filius 
Thabet (Zayd b. Thabit), Othman filius 
Offan (‘Uthman b. ‘Affan) and Ebi filius 
Chab (Ubayy b. Ka‘b) would have been 
familiar with the Qur’an. Whether or not 
filius Abitaleb (‘All b. Abl Talib [q.v.]) was 
familiar with the Qur’an, is controversial. 
Nevertheless, the Qur’ans of the afore¬ 
mentioned people would have been 
different, which is why Mereban filius 
Elhekem (Marwan b. al-Hakam, i.e. the 
fourth Umayyad caliph, active 684-5) had 
them burned and a new text produced (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF 
THE QUR’AN; TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE 


qur’an). It was only after this that the 
abovementioned seven appeared as readers 
characterised as praefecti, who “contra¬ 
dicted each other so much in their gram¬ 
mar as in their use of idiom” ( contradixerunt 
sibi in gramatica et idiomatibus propriis, Liber 
denundationis, chap. 6, par. 2, ed. Burman, 
Religious polemic, 276). Nevertheless, other 
accounts are mentioned which indicate 
that an official codex of the Qur’an did not 
yet exist at Muhammad’s death. Only at 
the instigation of Abu Bakr was all the 
available material collected and assembled 
by him to become the Qur’an that exists 
today (see mushaf). The purpose of these 
reports is to prove the unreliability or 
inauthenticity of the Qur’an as a holy 
book. A chapter about the ‘impure’ things 
(immundita) also occupies a considerable 
amount of space, along with (the most 
extensive part) the chapter on the num¬ 
erous contradictions to be observed in the 
Qur’an. In the treatment of particular 
passages, the author relies upon a note¬ 
worthy knowledge of Islamic commenta¬ 
ries and traditional literature (see exegesis 
OF THE qur’an: CLASSICAL AND MEDIE¬ 
VAL). Although the work is extant in only a 
single manuscript, it had a notable effect 
and its use by some later authors can be 
demonstrated (see Ricoldo below). 

The mendicant orders of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, which arose as a 
consequence of the Crusades, counted 
among their tasks the resumption of at¬ 
tempts to convert the Muslims. For this 
purpose, at the instigation of Raymund of 
Pennaforte (d. 1275 c.e.), language acade¬ 
mies for Arabic came into being in Spain 
and north Africa (cf. Altaner, Sprachstu- 
dien; id., Die fremdsprachliche). A grad¬ 
uate of one of these was Raymond Martin 
(Ramon Marti; Lat. Raymundus Martini; 
d. ca. 1284 c.e.; cf. Berthier, Maitre), who, 
in his works Pugiofidei aduersus Mauros et 
Iudaeos and Explanatio simboli apostolorum, 


reveals a detailed knowledge of Arabic 
source texts including the Qur’an, as well 
as the appropriate traditional literature 
(cf. Cortabarria Beitia, Connaissance; 
id., Sources arabes; see traditional 
disciplines of qur’anic study). Whether 
the so-called Quadruplex reprobatio can also 
be ascribed to him remains a matter of 
dispute (cf. Daniel, Islam and the west, 31; 
Burman, Religious polemic, 205 n. 44; 
Hernando y Delgado, De Seta Machometi, 
356 f.). The so-called language canon of 
the Council of Vienna (1311/12 c.e.; cf. 
Altaner, Raymundus Lullus) goes back to 
the untiring activity of the Catalan Ray¬ 
mond Lull (Ramon Llull; Lat. Raymundus 
Lullus; d. ca. 1316 c.e.) to which later 
appeal was repeatedly made, above all for 
the study of the Arabic Qur’an text. Lull 
himself possessed excellent knowledge of 
Arabic (cf. Brummer, Ramon Lull; Lohr, 
Christianus arabicus), which is revealed in 
many of his works; his qur’anic knowledge 
comes to light especially in his Disputatio 
Raymundi christiani et Hamar saraceni, which 
was written in 1307 c.e. (cf. Daiber, Der 
Missionar). Belonging also to the Spanish 
context but known only in summary form, 
is the treatise Sobre la seta Mahometana by the 
archbishop of Jaen, Pedro Pascual (d. 1300 
c.e.), who was, admittedly, later criticized 
by John of Segovia (see below) for not 
being faithful to the text. According to 
John of Segovia, Pedro reads teachings in 
the text of the Qur’an which it does not 
contain (cf. Cabanelas Rodriguez, Juan de 
Segovia, 139). 

To William of Tripoli (fl. second half of 
the thirteenth century c.e.), a Dominican 
from Syria, about whose life littie is known, 
has, until now, been attributed the work De 
statu sarracenorum (see Prutz, Kulturgeschichte 
for the text edition), in which there are also 
reports on the content and creation of the 
Qur’an. It has recently been proved that 
not this, but rather a similar work with the 
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title Notitia de Machometo et de libro legis qui 
dicitur Alcoran et de continentia eius et quid dicat 
de fide Domini nostri Iesu Christi was written 
by him (cf. Engel’s comments on his edition 
of William’s work). The creation of the 
Qur’an, according to William, occurred 
thus: 40 years after Muhammad’s death 
there were only seven of his Companions 
alive (see companions of the prophet). 
These individuals then planned to produce 
a single “teaching” (doctrina), to be called 
the “law of Muhammad” (lex Machometi), 
similar to the Jews’ possessing the Torah of 
Moses and the Christians, the gospel of 
Christ. The composition of this work they 
delegated to ‘Hesman filius Effran’ (i.e. 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan) from Damascus, which 
he did “with hidden profundity” (profun- 
ditate obscura). Q 1, which is completely and 
correctly translated, is regarded by William 
as a “preface” (prefatio) and its content as 
an “expression of thanks and a prayer” 

(see fatiha). q 2 counts as the first chapter, 
“concerning the cow” (De vacca); the 
shorthand alif-lam-mvm in verse 1 represents 
the word alam ‘suffering’ (see mysterious 
letters; Arabic language). Special 
value is placed upon the qur’anic refer¬ 
ences to Christ and the virgin Mary (q.v.), 
that were for the most part cited directly, 
above all from q 3 and 19. 

One of the most influential medieval 
works on the Qur’an was written by the 
Florentine Dominican Ri(c)coldo da 
Monte Croce (d. ca. 1320 c.e.), who, be¬ 
tween 1288 and 1300, worked as a preacher 
in the Middle East. His treatise Contra legem 
sarracenorum is based upon excellent knowl¬ 
edge of the Arabic qur’anic text; never¬ 
theless, he used passages from the Liber 
denudationis, as, for example, with respect to 
the creation of the qur’anic text. Here, the 
above quoted hadlth on the seven readings 
is read as follows: Descendit Alchoranus super 
me in VIIuiris [instead of: litteris ]..., which 
admittedly fits better with the naming of 


the readings. Also with some of his almost 
70 qur’anic quotations, Ricoldo follows the 
text of the Liber denudationis. He calls the 
suras always by their names, not by their 
numbers. 

One can recognize Ricoldo’s work both 
as a “classic” and as a very systematic 
summary of all Christian objections to the 
Qur’an (cf. Bobzin, Treasury of heresies, 
165 £), which are, in brief: the Qur’an is 
nothing but a mixture of older Christian 
heresies that had already been denounced 
by earlier church authorities. Because it is 
predicted by neither the Hebrew Bible nor 
the New Testament, the Qur’an cannot be 
accepted as divine law; for the rest, the 
Qur’an refers in some cases specifically to 
the Bible as an authority. Similarly, the 
theory of the textual falsification (tahnf) 
cannot be accepted (see revision and 
alteration). Regarding its style (see 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN), the 
Qur’an does not correspond with any 
“holy” writing; above all, its many fantastic 
stories make it impossible to accept a 
divine origin for the Qur’an (see narra¬ 
tives; MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE 

qur’an; literary structures of the 
qur’an). Some ethical concepts would 
contradict basic philosophical convictions 
(see ethics and the qur’an; philosophy 
and the qur’an). Above all, however, the 
Qur’an contains numerous internal contra¬ 
dictions, apart from its entirely obvious 
lack of order (see form and structure 
OF THE qur’an; CHRONOLOGY AND THE 
qur’an). Furthermore, the Qur’an was not 
witnessed by a miracle (q.v.). The Qur’an 
goes against reason; this is apparent both 
in Muhammad’s life, which is branded as 
immoral, as well as in some blasphemous 
views on divine topics. The Qur’an 
preaches force and allows injustice (see 

EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; WAR; FIGHT¬ 
ING; PATH OR way; jihad; justice and 
injustice; violence). The history of the 


text of the Qur’an ultimately proves the 
uncertainty of the text. 

In the year 1385 c.e., Ricoldo’s work was 
translated into Greek by the Byzantine 
scholar Demetrios Kydones (d. ca. 1398). 
This translation led to a late blooming of 
polemic literature against Islam, which is 
connected with the writings of two em¬ 
perors (cf. Mazal, Zur geistigen Ausein- 
andersetzung): John VI Kantakuzenos 
(r. 1347-54 c.e.) composed Four arguments 
against the heresy of the Saracens and Four 
speeches against Muhammad (printed in Basel 
in 1543 in Bibliander’s qur’anic volume), 
and Manuel II Palaiologos (r. 1391-1425 
c.e.) composed his Dialogue with a Persian on 
the religion of the Christians (cf. ed. Forstel; 
Trapp, Manuel II. Palaiologos). In both 
works, the traces of the work of Ricoldo- 
Kydones are clearly recognizable. 

On the basis of the Greek text of Kydo¬ 
nes, there followed a Latin retranslation 
by an otherwise unknown Bartholomaeus 
Picenus de Monte Arduo. The name of the 
author appears here, following the Greek 
model (here ‘Ricoldo’ became ‘Rikardos’), 
as ‘Richardus’. The first imprint of the 
Latin original appeared in 1500 in Seville 
under the title Improbatio Alcorani (with a 
Spanish translation Reprobacion del Alcoran in 
1501), again in Toledo in 1502, as well as in 
Venice in 1607 under the different title of 
Propugnaculum fidei. In many respects defec¬ 
tive, the aforementioned Latin retransla¬ 
tion appeared for the first time in Rome in 
1506 under the title Confutatio Alcorani seu 
legis Saracenorum. On the basis of this text, 
Martin Luther (d. 1546) composed his 
Verlegung [= refutation] des Alcoran Bruder 
Richardi (Wittenberg 1542); on the one 
hand, Luther shortened the text where it 
appeared too scholastic, on the other hand, 
he expanded it around some passages con¬ 
nected with the contemporary Turkish 
threat (cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 142 £). 
Theodor Bibliander printed in his collec¬ 


tion of 1543 (see below) both the Greek 
version of Kydones and its Latin retransla¬ 
tion: the latter, as it happens, was printed 
far more frequentiy than the original text! 

The influence of the Turkish wars 
The Turkish wars had a very great influ¬ 
ence on European qur’anic studies. The 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453 c.e. by 
the Ottoman sultan Mehmet II, which 
announced the final end of the Byzantine 
empire, caused, and was preceded by, a 
lively production of treatises on the “re¬ 
ligion of the Turks.” At the same time, a 
key roll fell to the German cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa (Nikolaus of Kues; Lat. 
Nicolaus Cusanus, d. 1464). At the council 
of Basel (1431-49), he had become ac¬ 
quainted with the Spanish theologian, and 
later cardinal, John of Segovia (Juan de 
Segovia; d. ca. 1458), and through him he 
gained knowledge of the ‘Corpus Toleta- 
num.’ During a trip to Constantinople on 
behalf of Pope Eugene IV (in 1437), he had 
certain passages from an Arabic qur’anic 
text explained to him in a Franciscan 
monastery. He then came across the Latin 
Qur’an translation from the ‘Corpus Tole- 
tanum’ in a Dominican convent. With the 
encouragement of Nicholas, the Carthu¬ 
sian monk Dionysius Rijkel, originally 
from the Netherlands, (Dionysius Carthu- 
sianus, d. 1471), who accompanied him on 
his trips from 1451 and after, wrote an ex¬ 
tensive treatise against the Qur’an: Contra 
Alchoranum et sectam Machometicam (printed 
in Cologne in 1533; German trans. Stras¬ 
bourg 1540). It is based totally upon the 
writings of the ‘Corpus Toletanum’ and 
provides a refutation of various qur’anic 
passages, quite schematically organized 
according to the suras. Following the end 
of the Council of Basel (1449), John of 
Segovia withdrew from all church political 
activity, and busied himself with the study 
of Islam. In his treatise De mittendo gladio 
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divini spiritus in corda Saracenorum (“On send¬ 
ing the sword of the divine spirit into the 
hearts of the Saracens”), he emphasized 
the importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the Qur’an for fruitful disputation with 
the Muslims that could promote living 
together in peace. With his studies of 
the Qur’an, the imperfection of the old 
Toledan translation became evident to him 
(as did that of other writings as, for ex¬ 
ample, those of Pedro de Pascual). After he 
moved in 1454 to the monastery of Aiton 
in Savoy, he succeeded in persuading the 
Muslim jurist ‘Isa Dhajabir (alias Yea 
Gidelli) to undertake the journey from his 
home town Segovia to Aiton. There they 
worked for four months (winter 1455/56) 
on a new Qur’an edition, one which con¬ 
tained a Castilian translation next to the 
Arabic text (cf. Cabanelas Rodriguez, Juan 
de Segovia; Wiegers, Islamic literature). Of 
this work, to which Juan added another 
Latin translation, only the prologue exists 
today. In it, a convincing criticism of the 
translation practice of Robert of Ketton is 

In ca. 1460-1, Nicholas of Cusa himself 
composed his Cribratio Alcorani (“An exami¬ 
nation of the Qur’an”). It is dedicated to 
Pope Pius II (r. 1458-64), who imposed a 
crusading policy against the Turks. 
Nicholas’ treatise is to be understood as a 
counter-programme: although he main¬ 
tains the heretical nature of Islam, he is 
more w illin g to stress what Christianity 
and Islam have in common, as these 
clearly appear in the Qur’an, the foun¬ 
dational document of Islam. For his 
understanding of the Qur’an, he de¬ 
pends — along with the writings from the 
‘Corpus Toletanum’ — above all, on the 
work of Ricoldo. As a consequence, he 
sticks to apologetic rather than philosophi¬ 
cal arguments. Certainly the importance of 
the work is often overestimated for the ‘dia¬ 
logue’ (cf. Flasch, Nikolaus von Kues, 544 f.). 


PRE-l 800 PREOCCUPATIONS 

The refutation of the Qur’an by the 
Italian Petrus de Pennis (second half of 
the fifteenth century), Tractatus contra 
Alcoranum et Mahometum (Paris BN, Ms lat. 
3646) — which relies above all on Ricoldo 
and Petrus Alphonsi — is still unpublished 
(cf. Daniel, Islam and the west, 76 f.). 

A new and successful type of controver¬ 
sial literature was created by the Spanish 
Franciscan Alfonso de Spina (d. ca. 1491) 
with his work, Fortalitium fidei in universos 
Christiane religionis hostes (“A fortress of belief 
in view of all the enemies of the Christian 
religion”), printed in Strasbourg before 
1471. As for Judaism, one chapter of the 
book is dedicated exclusively to Islam, with 
a section ‘On the state of the teaching and 
the law of Mohammed’ (De qualitate doc- 
trinae et legis Machometi). For his understand¬ 
ing of the Qur’an, Alfonso, in addition to 
the work of Ricoldo, depends on Ramon 
Martis’ Pugio fidei as well as the writings of 
John of Segovia. Alfonso’s Fortalitium was 
reprinted with extraordinary frequency in 
the fifteenth century, and must be counted 
as an important source of qur’anic knowl¬ 
edge in theological circles — Luther also 
demonstrably used this work (cf. Bobzin, 
Reformation, 77). In a very similar way to 
Alfonso de Spina, much later authors con¬ 
tinue to explain Islam mainly on the basis 
of a brief representation of the teaching of 
the Qur’an. Authors of works “On the 
truth of the Christian religion” (De veritate 
religionis Christianae), as those of Juan Luis 
Vives (d. 1540) or Hugo Grotius (d. 1645), 
devote a separate book or chapter to the 
topic of Islam. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury comes the very influential writing of 
an Aragonese renegade by the name of 
Juan Andres (latinised to Johannes Andreas 
Maurus) about whose fife, except the year 
of his conversion to Christianity (1487), 
nothing is known. His work appeared in 
1515 in Valencia under the title Libro 


nueuamente imprimido que se llama confusion 
dela secta mahomaticay del alcoran (Bobzin, 
Bemerkungen zu Juan Andres) and was 
quickly translated into several other 
European languages (Italian. French, 

Latin, Dutch, English, German). Evidently, 
this writing was a kind of preparation for 
an intended complete Aragonese transla¬ 
tion of the Qur’an. Interlaced into the text 
are about 70 translated Qur’an quotations; 
these were first of all provided in Latin 
transcription, and then translated. For his 
interpretation, Juan relies upon well- 
known authorities such as Azamahxeri (i.e. 
al-Zamakhsharl, d. 538/1144) and Buhatia 
(i.e. Ibn 'Atiyya al-Andalusi, d. 546/1151). 
In his view, the Qur’an was divided into 
four books (libros) by the caliph 'Uthman: 
Book 1 contains 5 chapters ( capitulos or 
suras, cuar, or cum) with q 2 to 6; Book 2 
contains 12 chapters (q 7 to 18); Book 3 
contains 19 chapters (q 19 to 37). For the 
first three books Juan names each sura by 
name, which deviate occasionally from 
their familiar tides (thus q 9 is called la 
espada by Juan, Ar. Surat al-Sayf, that is, after 
q 9:5, the so-called dyat al-sayf; cf. Bobzin, 
Bemerkungen zu Juan Andres, 544 n. 58; 
see verses). The fourth part comprises 175 
chapters, so that altogether there are 211 
chapters — the number 175 probably 
occurred as a result of an old error, un¬ 
derstandable from the Roman manner of 
writing the numbers for 75. Without that, 
not counting q 1 as well as q 113 and 114, 
the number in arises, which is thoroughly 
compatible with Islamic traditions (for 
example in Ibn Mas'ud). For the rest, Juan 
uses (next to the popular prophetic biog¬ 
raphy Kitab al-Shifd’fi ta c nf huquq al-Mustaja 
of the Malikl judge ‘Iyad b. Musa, d. 543/ 
1149; see sIra and the quR’AN) a further 
unspecified sira work (acear), quoting from 
it the first suras (q 96:1-5; 74:1-5 and 93:1-3) 
in a traditional chronology of revelation. 
Juan offers the oldest Latin attestation of a 
division of the Qur’an into four rub ' used 
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in Andalusian manuscripts and still today 
in Maghrebian editions, in which, cer¬ 
tainly, a few differences are detectable, 
especially with regard to the end of the 
third and/or the beginning of the fourth 
section (today it is usually divided between 
q 35 and 36; see manuscripts of the 
quR’AN; ornamentation and illumina¬ 
tion). Other anti-qur’anic works printed 
in Spain do not appear to have had any 
effect outside Spain, as, for example, 

B. Bernardo Perez de Chinchon, Libro lla- 
mado Antialcorano: que quiere dezir contra el 
Alcoran deMahoma, (Valencia 1532), or Lope 
de Obregon, Confutacion del Alcorany secta 
Mahometana, sacado de sus propios libros, y de la 
vida del mesmo Mahoma (Granada 1555; cf. 
Bunes Ibarra, Evolucion). 

Qur’anic studies in the sixteenth century 
Similar to the trend of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the renewed strengthen¬ 
ing of the Ottoman Turks from the time of 
the accession to government of Sultan 
Selim (1512-20) had a more or less direct 
effect on the interest of scholars of the 
Orient in the Qur’an as the “Bible of the 
Turks.” Into this period falls the first 
Arabic imprint of the complete Qur’an 
by the Venetian printer Alessandro de 
Paganini (ca. 1537/38; cf. Nuovo, II Corano 
arabo ritrovato; Bobzin, Jean Bodin; 
Borrmans, Observations; see printing of 
the quR’AN). This Qur’an edition, which 
was most likely intended for export to the 
Ottoman empire, was so riddled with 
errors that it was unacceptable to Muslim 
users. That the Pope had it burned is a 
legend attested to since the start of the sev¬ 
enteenth century (cf. Nallino, Una cinque- 
centesca edizione). It has been proven, 
already through the works of older schol¬ 
ars like Johann Michael Lang (see below), 
Johann Buxtorf IV (d. 1732 ;DeAlcorani 
editione Arabica, in Hase and Lampe, 
Bibliotheca [1722], 271 f.) and Giovanni 
Bernardo de Rossi (d. 1831 ;De Corano ara- 
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bico Venetiis Paganini typis impresso, Parma 
1805) — that two European scholars pos¬ 
sessed a copy of this Qur’an: Teseo 
Ambrogio degli Albonesi (d. 1540), whose 
copy is still extant (Bobzin, Reformation, 

184), and Guillaume Postel (d. 1581). Postel 
later dealt in detail with the Qur’an in his 
extensive work De orbis terrae concordia libri 
IV (Basel 1544), from which — in a manner 
noteworthy for the time — remarkably he 
translated exacdy an extensive section from 
Q, 2, as well as numerous further extracts 
(survey in Bobzin, Reformation, 479 £). In his 
Grammatica arabica (Paris ca. 1539), which 
had appeared a few years earlier, he had 
printed Q_ 1 in still quite clumsy Arabic 
characters and presented it along with a 
translation (Bobzin, Reformation, 470 £; 
Secret, Guillaume Postel). In his polemical 
work Alcorani seu legis Mahometi etEvange- 
listarum concordiae Liber (“The book of the 
agreement between the Qur’an and the 
law of Mohammed and the Protestant”; 
Paris 1543), Postel draws a parallel between 
the origin of Islam and the new “heresy” 
of the Lutherans. 

The south German scholar and diplomat 
Johann Albrecht von Widmanstetter (Wid- 
manstadius, d. 1557) possessed a small col¬ 
lection of mainly Andalusian Qur’ans 
(today housed in Munich, at the Bayeri- 
sche Staatsbibliothek); his work Mahometis 
Abdallae filii theologia dialogo explicata, which 
appeared in 1543, contained, next to the 
well-known text from the ‘Corpus Tole- 
tanum,’ the so-called Doctrina Machometi 
(called by him the Theologia Mahometis ), also 
an abridged version of the Toledan Qur’an 
translation and some Notationes, probably 
his own, in which, above all, connections 
were shown between qur’anic and Jewish 
teachings (cf. Bobzin, Reformation, 349 £). 

A more enduring effect than the works of 
Postel and Widmanstetter was achieved by 
the collected volume of the Zurich theo¬ 
logian Theodor Bibliander (1504-64), the 
Machumetis Saracenorum principis, eiusque suc- 


cessorum vitae, ac doctrina, ipseque Alcoran 
(Basel 1543), published and produced by 
the Basel printer Johannes Oporinus. Next 
to the texts of the ‘Corpus Toletanum,’ this 
work also contained important polemical 
treatises (Conjutationes), like, among others, 
the Cribratio Alcorani of Nicholas of Cusa, 
the Confutatio Alcorani of Ricoldo in the 
Greek version of Demetrios Kydones as 
well as in the Latin of Bartholomaus 
Picenus of Monte Arduo (cf. Bobzin, 
Reformation, 217 £). Moreover, the book 
could only appear after violent discussions 
about whether such a “heretical” book 
might be printed in a “Christian” city like 
Basel. A letter that Martin Luther sent to 
the Council of the City of Basel in 
December 1542 contributed considerably 
to this debate (cf. on this dispute Bobzin, 
Reformation, 181-209). As far as the old 
Toledan translation of Robert of Ketton 
was concerned, Bibliander had only lim¬ 
ited possibilities to correct this text, which 
he himself described as “very corrupted” 

(1 depravatissimum; Bibliander, Machumetis..., 
i, 230). Given his less than profound 
knowledge of Arabic, he was only able to 
add some marginal corrections or com¬ 
ments in his own Annotationes (Bibliander, 
Machumetis..., i, 230 £); for example, he 
gave individual Arabic words, usually 
proper names, using Hebrew script (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 237 f.). Lor his publish¬ 
ing activities, however, he used an Arabic 
qur’anic manuscript, which revealed some 
marginal glosses and contained the abbre¬ 
viation system fundamental to the study 
of editions of the didactic poem, the 
Shatibiyya (cf. Noldeke, gq, iii, 220; cf. 
Hottinger below). 

Qur’anic studies in the seventeenth century 
The increasing professionalism of Arabic 
studies in the universities meant that in¬ 
creased attention was directed also to 
qur’anic studies. In a letter to Etienne 
Hubert, the great philologist Joseph Justus 


Scaliger had already clearly stated that one 
had to study the Qur’an in order to learn 
the grammatical subtleties of Arabic (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 192 n. 230; see gram¬ 
mar and the qur’an). Scaliger’s most im¬ 
portant student, the Orientalist Thomas 
Erpenius from Leiden (d. 1624), published 
accordingly in 1617 the Arabic text of Q 12 
(Surat Yusuf, “Joseph”) together with two 
Latin translations — one very literal in¬ 
terlinear translation and one substantially 
freer (cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 
368). In the introduction, the old Toledan 
translation is vehemently criticized: “It is 
seldom that it expresses faithfully the true 
sense of the Arabic” (veram Arabismi sen- 
tentiam satis raro jideliter exprimens). On the 
other hand, the necessity of a serious study 
of the Qur’an based exclusively on the 
Arabic text is emphasized. Accordingly, in 
the following period the exertions of a 
great number of scholars went into the 
publication, first of ah of an Arabic text of 
the Qur’an, accompanied where possible 
with a (mainly Latin) translation. The 
promise given by Erpenius in his Historia 
Josephi patriarchae to publish a complete 
Arabic Qur’an with a newer Latin transla¬ 
tion, was not, however, to be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, he printed in his sec¬ 
ond Arabic grammar, the Rudimenta linguae 
arabicae (Leiden 1620; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio¬ 
theca arabica, no. 55), for practice purposes, 
the text of Q 64 with a Latin translation 
and grammatical explanations; in a reprint 
of this grammar in 1656 (. Arabicae linguae 
tyrocinium; cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, 
no. 81) Erpenius’ successor, Jacob Golius 
(d. 1667), added two further suras (q 31 and 
61). In the preface to his Lexicon arabico- 
latinum, which appeared in 1653, and 
which also draws on the vocabulary of 
the Qur’an, Golius promised to publish 
an Arabic Qur’an edition (cf. Juynboll, 
Zeventiende-eeuwsche Beoefenaars, 168 f.) 
just like his compatriot Ludovicus de Dieu 


(d. 1642), but neither did so. Rather, it was 
amateurs who repeatedly tried to produce 
their own Arabic types and to print at least 
a part of the Qur’an. In this context 
should be mentioned the Breslau physician 
Petrus Kirsten (d. 1640) and the Zwickau 
pre-university teacher Johannes Zechen- 
dorff (d. 1662). The former printed the 
text of Q 1 in his Tria specimina characterum 
arabicorum (Breslau 1608; cf. Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca arabica, no. 45); the latter pre¬ 
sented Q 101 and 103, as well as Q 61 and 
78 respectively, with literal translations, in 
two pamphlets ( Suratae unius atque alterius 
textum. .. as well as Specimen suratarum... ex 
Alcorani, both Zwickau around 1638; cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 369 £). 
Also typical was the Arabic type developed 
in Altdorf in 1640 by the Orientalist 
Theodor Hackspan (1607-59) in his work 
Fides et leges Mohammaedis exhibitae ex Alkorani 
manuscripto duplici, praemissis institutionibus 
arabicis (Altdorf 1656; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio¬ 
theca arabica, no. 74); for the brief intro¬ 
duction to the Arabic language contained 
in this work he relied exclusively on 
qur’anic material. Occasionally in the 
absence of suitable Arabic letter types the 
Arabic text was also printed in Hebrew 
characters. That is the case with the bilin¬ 
gual Qur’an extract that Christian Ravius 
(d. 1677) brought out in the year 1646 in 
Amsterdam under the title Prima tredecim 
partium Alcorani, Arabico-latini; here the 
Arabic text (q 1 to Q 2:80) is printed in the 
so-called Raschi-type, to which a trans¬ 
cription in Latin letters was added (cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 371). On 
the other hand, Q 30 and 48 are presented 
in Hebrew block-writing with a Latin 
translation by the Augsburg scholar 
Matthias Friedrich Beck in his Specimen 
arabicum (Augsburg 1688; cf. Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca arabica, no. 374). Taking up the 
efforts of Erpenius, Johann Georg Nissel 
(d. 1662), working in Leiden, published 
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two suras of the Qur’an (q 14 and 15), 
that treated biblical subjects: Historia de 
Abrahamo et de Gomorra-Sodomitica e versione 
Alcorani (Leiden 1658; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio¬ 
theca arabica, no. 372). The first attempt by 
Johann Andreas Danz (d. 1727) to publish 
a complete, bilingual Arabic-Latin 
Qur’an, did not get further than £ 2:66 
(cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 375; 
Bojer, Einiges iiber die arabische Druck- 
schriftensammlung, 87). 

A temporary climax of early, philolog- 
ically-oriented Qur’an studies is repre¬ 
sented by two Qur’an editions, which 
appeared shortly after each other in Ham¬ 
burg and Padua in the last decade of the 
century. The Hamburg head pastor Abra¬ 
ham Hinckelmann (1652-95), who had 
received an excellent education in Oriental 
studies in Wittenberg in 1668-72, had con¬ 
trol over a remarkable collection of Qur’an 
manuscripts that enabled him to publish a 
reliable text. This came out in 1694 under 
the title Al-Coranus s. lex Islamitica Muham- 
medis, JiliiAbdallae pseudoprophetae (cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 376): the 
Arabic text cannot be assigned unambigu¬ 
ously to any specific reading tradition. The 
verse numbering also does not always 
agree with the well-known numbering sys¬ 
tems. Hinckelmann offered no translation 
in his edition, but rather only the Arabic 
text; in his extensive Latin preface he not 
only explained, very generally, the value of 
the employment of Arabic literature, but 
also stressed that all Christian theologians 
should read the Qur’an, as a fundamental 
work, in the original language, thus in 
Arabic. He justified his renunciation of a 
translation on the grounds that a large part 
of the Qur’an can be understood simply, 
but that a smaller, difficult to understand 
part would make disproportionately large 
philological efforts necessary with, for 
example, recourse to commentaries and 
other special literature. The fact that the 


text beings with the invocation formula 
‘I.N.J.C.,’ ‘In Nomine Jesu Christi’ is a curios¬ 
ity to be considered. An extensive errata- 
list at the end of the edition indicates that 
the text is not completely flawless. Above 
all, however, certain peculiarities of the 
qur’anic orthography (q.v.) are not taken 
into consideration by Hinckelmann. In 
spite of all its imperfections as seen from 
our current point of view, herewith for the 
first time in the western scholarly world 
people had access to a printed Qur’an text, 
which remained the essential basis for 
qur’anic study until the appearance of 
Gustav Fliigel’s text edition (1834; cf. 
Braun, Hamburger Koran). 

The extensive folio that the Italian priest 
Ludovico Marracci (d. 1700) brought out in 
1698 in Padua, has a completely different 
character from Hinckelmann’s edition. 
While Hinckelmann pursued primarily 
philological goals, Marracci’s work belongs 
principally in the category of church 
polemics against Islam; it nevertheless, at 
the same time, is notable for its philological 
qualities. Already in 1691, Marracci had 
brought out a four volume refutation of 
the Qur’an in Rome, under the title 
Prodromus in refutationem Alcorani, which con¬ 
tained numerous Qur’an quotations in 
Arabic writing with very precise Latin 
translations. The four volumes follow in 
their subject matter the expected format of 
polemical theology: Muhammad was not 
predicted by any prophecy (Book 1), his 
mission was not attested by any miracle at 
all (Book 2), the dogmas of the “Islamic 
sect” do not conform with the divine truth 
(Book 3), and a comparison of the laws of 
the Gospel and the Qur’an proves the fal¬ 
sity of the beliefs of that “sect of the 
Hagarene” (Book 4). The comprehensive 
Qur’an edition of 1698 ( Alcorani textus uni- 
versus Ex correctioribus Arabum exeniplaribus 
summa fide, atque pulcherrimis characteribus 
descriptus; cf. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, 


no. 377) contained the complete Arabic 
qur’anic text, along with the entire 
Prodromus, a description of the life of 
Muhammad and an introduction to the 
Qur’an — in addition to a very exact Latin 
translation. The Arabic text is indeed not 
printed consecutively, but rather divided 
into topical sections; the Latin translation 
also follows it. Then very extensive pas¬ 
sages from special Islamic literature are 
provided in the original and partly in 
translation. Finally, a detailed refutation of 
the corresponding Qur’an section from a 
Catholic perspective foEows. EspeciaEy 
remarkable and indicative is the third sec¬ 
tion. For the information offered there, 
Marracci was able to faE back on the col¬ 
lection of Oriental manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library. The literature in this con¬ 
text used by Marracci is carefully put to¬ 
gether by C.A. NaEino, in a detailed study 
(C.A. NaEino, Le fonte arabi); in addition 
to scholarly writings on the Qur’an in the 
narrower sense, it also comprises theologi¬ 
cal, juridical and historic works. One can 
say therefore that Marracci was the first 
Christian scholar who actuaEy composed a 
“commentary” to the text of the Qur’an 
and to the establishment of its translation; 
certainly his work stood completely at the 
service of church polemics. Nevertheless, 
leaving the theological evaluation aside, it 
is stiE of inestimable value today because 
of the wealth of the information provided. 
The Arabic text is more exact than that of 
Hinckelmann’s, but Marracci had just as 
fittle consideration for the peculiarity of 
qur’anic orthography. 

In 1721 the Protestant theologian Chris¬ 
tian Reineccius (d. 175a) published in 
Leipzig the Latin text of Marracci in a 
handy Octavo edition (Muhammedis jilii 
Abdallaepseudo-prophetae fides islamitica, i.e. 
al-Coranus). He placed an introduction 
before Marracci’s Latin text, in which he 
informs about the history of the Qur’an 
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and the system of Islamic befief, as weE as 
its divergences from Christian doctrines. 
Above all, this edition helped Marracci’s 
translation move beyond the borders of 
Italy and the Catholic scholarly world, and 
brought it to a larger audience. Marracci’s 
Prodromus had in this respect a further 
effect, when a Maronite from Aleppo, 
Ya'qub Arutln (d. after 1738) translated it 
into Arabic (cf. Graf, goal, iii, 432). Beside 
the predominate effort to produce a text of 
the Qur’an, there were also further, pri- 
marEy theologicaEy motivated, studies of 
the Qur’an, which nevertheless profited 
considerably from the rise of Arabic phi¬ 
lology. In this category belongs the work of 
a contemporary of Erpenius, the 
Englishman William Bedwell (d. 1632; cf. 
Hamilton, William Bedwell ), with the ex¬ 
tensive title of Mohammedis imposturae: That 
is, a discovery of the manifoldforgeries, falshoods, 
and horrible impieties of the blasphemous seducer 
Mohammed: With a demonstration of the insuf 
ficience of his law, contained in the cursed 
Alkoran... (London 1615); one of two sup¬ 
plements to this work contained an Index 
assuratarum Muhammedici Alkorani. That is a 
catalogue of the chapters of the Turkish Alkoran, 
as they are named in the Arabicke, and knowne to 
the Musslemans: Together with their severall in¬ 
terpretations. The Lutheran dean from 
Marburg, Heinrich Leuchter, wrote an ex¬ 
tremely polemical work, offering a pure 
systematization of the theological doc¬ 
trines of the Qur’an entirely on the basis of 
the Toledan translation published by 
Bibliander, Alcoranus Mahometicus. Oder: 
Tiirckenglaub aufl dejl Mahomets eygenem Buch 
genanntAlcoran... in ein kurtz Compendium 
zusammen gebracht (Frankfurt am Main 
1604). Of the Catholics, the work of the 
Jesuit Michel Nau (d. 1683) could be caEed 
exemplary. His work, Religio Christiana contra 
Alcoranum per Alcoranum pacifice defensa et pro¬ 
bata (Paris 1680), is based on writings origi- 
naEy composed in Arabic, in which proofs 
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of the truth of Christianity were drawn 
from the Qur’an ( Ithbat al-Qur'an li-sihhat 
al-din al-masThi; cf. Graf, goal, iv, 219). 

Of great influence on qur’anic research 
was the work of the first Oxford Arabist 
Edward Pococke (d. 1691). In his book 
Specimen historiae arabum (Oxford 1650; repr. 
1806) he provided important information 
on the basis of a textual fragment from the 
world history of Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286 
c.e.), especially on the pre-Islamic history 
of the Arabs (q.v.; see also age of ignor¬ 
ance; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
qur’an). He thereby cleared the way for an 
understanding of the Qur’an based upon 
the history of religion (cf. Holt, Study). 

The first to profit from this was George 
Sale (d. 1736), who added a long Preliminary 
discourse to his 1734 English Qur’an transla¬ 
tion, which appeared in London. In it, 
Pococke is one of the most cited authors. 
Beside this, Sale had also intensively used 
the scholia of Marracci’s Qur’an edition. 
Much less successful than Pococke was his 
Arabist colleague at Cambridge, Abraham 
Wheelocke (d. 1653; cf. Arberry, Cambridge 
school, 9 £). The printing of a translation 
and refutation of the Qur’an prepared by 
him (ca. 1647/48) never occurred. From 
letters of Wheelocke to the theologian 
James Ussher (d. 1656) and to the Orient¬ 
alist Christian Ravius (see above), it can be 
surmised ‘that it consisted of parts of the 
Qur’an translated into both Latin and 
Greek, together with a commentary con¬ 
sisting of virulent attacks on Islam and its 
prophet” (Toomer, Eastern wisedome, 89). 

In 1658, the Zurich theologian and 
Orientalist Johann Heinrich Hottinger 
(d. 1667) published in Heidelberg his 
Promtuarium; sive, Bibliotheca orientalis; in 
this first, still very imperfect attempt at 
Oriental literary history he goes into great 
detail on the Qur’an (pp. 105-62). He goes 
through it sura by sura, listing their names 
and briefly providing a summary of their 


contents. He also discusses different read¬ 
ings and addresses the Basel Arabic Qur’an 
Codex once used by Bibliander, whose tab¬ 
ular survey of the Qur’an readings he re¬ 
produces, although with many errors (cf. 
Bobzin, Reformation, 242). Then Hottinger 
provides an overview of Arabic Qur’an 
commentators well-known at that time, as 
well as other special literature concerned 
with the Qur’an. 

Qur’anic studies in the eighteenth century 
For qur’anic research, the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was much less significant than the 
preceding one, for, apart from some new 
Qur’an translations into different Euro¬ 
pean languages, it made hardly any sub¬ 
stantive progress. To be sure, the Dutch 
theologian and Orientalist Adrian Reland 
(d. 1718), in his important workDe religione 
Mohammedica (Utrecht 1705; Eng.: 1712, 

Ger.: 1717, Fr.: 1721), had emphasized the 
importance of the use of the original 
sources, above all with the Qur’an. If one 
studied the Qur’an, however, this was 
usually done in translation: both of the 
extant printed Latin translations or, prefer¬ 
ably, the French translation of Andre du 
Ryer (first ed., Paris 1647) or the English of 
George Sale (first ed., London 1734). 

In 1701, a much-promising work ap¬ 
peared in Berlin, but it remained trun¬ 
cated: Tetrapla Alcoranica, sine specimen 
Alcorani quadrilinguis, Arabici, Persici, Turcici, 
Latini. Its author was the Breslau Orient¬ 
alist Andreas Acoluthus (d. 1704; cf. 

Bobzin, Die Koranpolyglotte). His inten¬ 
tion was, following the patterns of the 
great polylingual Bibles of Alcala (1514-17), 
Antwerp (1569-72), Paris (1629-45) ar 'd 
London (1653-7), also to m ake the Qur’an 
accessible in a polyglot edition. Acoluthus 
did not, however, get further than the first 
sura. Next to the original Arabic text, he 
printed a Persian and Turkish version in 
addition to the Latin translation that 


belonged with each; this procedure was 
meaningful, because in this manner it 
could become clear to the non-linguist 
readers to what extent the Persian and/or 
Turkish textual paraphrases represented 
the original Arabic text. In an extensive 
treatise which follows the presentation of 
the text, Acoluthus provides precise details 
about the origin of the qur’anic texts. It is 
noteworthy that the Turkish Qur’an edi¬ 
tion was in the possession of Franz von 
Mesgnien Meninski (d. 1698), the author 
of an important Persian-Turkish lexicon 
(Vienna 1680-7). 

Clearly encouraged by the Qur’an edi¬ 
tions of Hinckelmann, Marracci and 
Acoluthus, the Altdorf Orientalist Johann 
Michael Lang (d. 1731) composed three 
texts that he allowed students to defend as 
disputations at his university. They ad¬ 
dressed the problem of the first Qur’an 
edition printed in Venice ( De Alcoraniprima 
inter Europaeos editione Arabica; Altdorf 1703), 
the various previous attempts to publish 
the Qur’an or parts of it (De speciminibus, 
conatibus variis atque novissimis successibus doc- 
torum quorundam virorum in edendo Alcorano 
arabico, Altdorf 1704) as well as, finally, the 
previous translations of the Qur’an ( De 
Alcorani versionibus variis, tam orientalibus, quam 
occidentalibus, impressis et hactenus anekdotois, 
Altdorf 1704). All three works contain 
much valuable information that other¬ 
wise is accessible today only with great 
difficulty — above all quotations out of the 
older literature. That applies also to the 
work of the Rostock theologian Zacharias 
Grapius, Spicilegium Historico-Philologicum 
Historiam Literariam Alcorani sistens (Rostock 
1701). The Histoire de l’Alcoran that the 
Frenchman Francois Henri Turpin 
(d. 1799), author of numerous popular 
historical works, published in London in 
1775 in two volumes, is without any value, 
as the Gottingen Orientalist Johann David 


Michaelis (d. 1791) in a contemporary re¬ 
view already correctly commented — it 
does not even really deserve its title. 

As in the preceding century, further sec¬ 
tions of the Qur’an were published, usually 
in bilingual editions and with more or less 
detailed explanations. The Leipzig Orient¬ 
alist Johann Christian Clodius (d. 1745) 
published q 22 together with variants from 
a manuscript of the Qur’an commentary 
of al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316-7), along 
with explanations {Excerptum Alcoranicum 
de peregrinatione sacra; Leipzig 1730; cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 380); the 
Altdorf Orientalist Johann Michael Nagel 
(d. 1788) published q 1 ( De prima Alcorani 
sura; Altdorf 1743; cf. Schnurrer, Biblio¬ 
theca arabica, no. 382); the theologian and 
Orientalist Justus Friedrich Froriep 
(d. 1800) who, at that time, was working 
in Leipzig, also published q 1 as well as 
q 2:1-79 ( Corani caputprimum et secundi versus 
priores, arabice et latine cum animadversionibus 
historicis etphilologicis; Leipzig 1768; cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 383). A 
complete Arabic edition of the Qur’an 
with Latin translation and enclosed lexicon 
was planned by the Helmstedt classical 
philologist and Orientalist Johann Gott¬ 
fried Lakemacher (d. 1736). Lacking a pub¬ 
lisher, however, it was not realised (cf. 
Koldewey, Geschichte, 114); only one speci¬ 
men, comprising q 2:1-14, appeared (cf. 
Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, no. 379). 

The fine Arabic Qur’an edition that was 
published in 1787 in St. Petersburg is a spe¬ 
cial document. After the peace of Kucuk 
Kaynarca, which concluded the Russian- 
Turkish war of 1768-74, numerous for¬ 
merly Turkish zones fell to Russia. In the 
context of the religious politics that they 
owed to the Enlightenment, Empress 
Catherine II had for her numerous new 
Muslim subjects their holy book, the 
Qur’an, printed in Arabic. In 1786/7, at 
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imperial expense, a ‘Tatar and Turkish 
Typography’ was established in St. 
Petersburg; a domestic scholar, Mullah 
Osman Ismail, was responsible for the 
manufacture of the types. One of the first 
products of this printing house was the 
Qur’an. Through the doctor and writer, 
Johann Georg v. Zimmermann (d. 1795), 
who was befriended by Catherine II, a 
copy of the publication arrived in the 
Gottingen University library. Its director, 
the philologist Christian Gottlob Heyne 
(d. 1812), presented the work immediately 
in the Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten 
Sachen (28 July 1788); therein he pointed 
especially to the beauty of the Arabic 
types. To the Arabic text marginal glosses 
have been added that consist predomi¬ 
nantly of reading variants. The imprint 
was reproduced unchanged in 1790 and 
1793 in St. Petersburg (cf. Schnurrer, 
Bibliotheca arabica, no. 384); later, after the 
transfer of the printing house to Kazan, 
editions appeared in different formats 
and with varying presentation (Dorn, 
Chronologisches Verzeichnis, 371). The 
original St. Petersburg edition is very rare; 
in an English book catalogue of 1827, is 
stated that: “The whole impression, with 
the exception of about 20 copies, was sent 
for distribution into the interior; but owing 
to the Mahometan prejudices against 
printed books, could not be got into cir¬ 
culation. — About three years ago, 15 cop¬ 
ies were all that were known to be in cir¬ 
culation, or in the Imperial library” (Dorn, 
Chronologisches Verzeichnis, 372). In any 
case this Qur’an edition was the first au¬ 
thentic Muslim printed edition of the 
Qur’an. See Figs, i-rv of printing of the 
qur’an for examples from the Qur’an 
printings of Hinckelmann, Marracci, St. 
Petersburg and Kazan. 

Hartmut Bobzin 
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Pre-Islamic Arabia and the Qur’an 

Definitions 

The Qur’an itself does not contain any 
concept equivalent to those designated in 
ancient and modern times by the term 
Arabia. That name is generally given today 
to a region understood to be the ancestral 
home of the Arabic speaking peoples (see 
Arabs). In the past the term has been 
applied to different geographical areas at 
different times, reflecting changing political 
and administrative divisions as well as 
changes of climate and settlement pat¬ 
terns. Currendy it tends to be used pre- 
dominantiy with reference to the Arabian 
peninsula (jazvrat al- ’arab), which, geo¬ 
graphically, extends north into what is now 
usually called the Syrian desert. In classical 
and late antiquity, Arabia was a name 
given to one or more administrative divi¬ 
sions of the Roman empire situated east 
and south of Palestine. 

The extent to which the Qur’an has the 
concept of a pre-Islamic era depends on 
how the expression al-jdhiliyya (see age of 
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ignorance) is to be understood in it. 
Outside the Qur’an the expression 
al-jahiliyya is often used in Muslim tradition 
with reference to the way of life of the 
Arabs who lived in the northern and cen¬ 
tral Arabian peninsula before Islam (q.v.), a 
way of life from which they were delivered 
by the Prophet and the revelation (see 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION; PROPHETS 
and prophethood). Al-jahiliyya thus func¬ 
tions as the conceptual opposite of Islam 
(al-islam) and in many contexts within 
Muslim tradition it approximates to our 
usage of the expression, “pre-Islamic 
Arabia.” 

In the view of traditional and most mod¬ 
ern scholars, the Qur’an emerged in the 
first half of the seventh century c.e. in the 
western central region of the Arabian pen¬ 
insula known as the Hijaz and the text is 
traditionally understood as containing 
many references and allusions to, or as pre¬ 
supposing, the practices and beliefs of the 
pre-Islamic inhabitants of the Hijaz and 
neighboring parts of Arabia such as Najd, 
Yamama and Tihama. To the extent that 
pre-Islamic Arabia is coterminous with the 
jahiliyya, therefore, it is understood as the 
historical background to, and immediate 
point of reference for, the Qur’an. 

In contemporary usage, however, the 
expression pre-Islamic Arabia is used to 
refer to rather more than that covered by 
the traditional term al-jahiliyya. It would 
include, for example, the development 
before Islam of the kingdoms and cultures 
of the southern, eastern and northern 
regions and extensions of the peninsula, 
and the interventions in Arabia by outside 
kingdoms and empires. Those aspects of 
pre-Islamic Arabian history are not usually 
included in traditional accounts of the 
jahiliyya except for certain events (see 
below) understood as relating to the life 
of the Prophet and the rise of Islam. 


TAe jahiliyya in Muslim tradition 
The view of the jahiliyya that Muslim tradi¬ 
tion presents is rather more complex than 
one might expect from the name itself, 
with its connotations of ignorance (q.v.) 
and barbarism. It is true that the salient 
features of the traditional reports about 
the way of life of the Arabs before Islam 
are their gross idolatry (see idolatry and 
idolaters), their violent way of life (see 
fighting; blood money; war), and their 
lack of sexual morality (see sex and 
sexuality). The tradition is replete with 
details about the idols of the Arabs (see 
idols and images), their sanctuaries, the 
tribes who worshipped them, and the fami¬ 
lies who ministered to them. On the other 
hand, this idolatry is sometimes presented 
as not being taken seriously by the Arabs: 
for example, an idol made of dates and 
butter might be eaten in a time of famine 
(q.v.), or another would lose the allegiance 
of a devotee when he saw it urinated upon 
by foxes. The tradition also provides much 
information about the feuds and battles 
(ayyam, lit. “days”) of the tribes before 
Islam and the chaotic and unregulated 
aspects of sexual relations, including pros¬ 
titution, abuse of women, and lack of clar¬ 
ity in determining the paternity of children 
(q.v.). Unwanted female infants are said to 
have been disposed of by burial while still 
alive (see infanticide). 

The negative image is, however, moder¬ 
ated by a number of things. The identifica¬ 
tion of the language of the Qur’an as a 
language used in pre-Islamic Arabia (pre¬ 
cisely which language is a question to 
which the tradition and modern scholar¬ 
ship offer variant answers) and the con¬ 
sequent high value put upon jahilT poetry as 
a key to the understanding of the language 
is one such thing (see grammar and the 
Qur’an; poets and poetry). Another is 
the admiration evident for some of the 
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actions and qualities that represented the 
ideal of behavior among the pre-Islamic 
Arabs, summarized in the concept of 
muruwwa, “manliness, virtue”: courage 
(q.v.), generosity, hospitality and support 
for the weaker members of one’s tribe (see 
kinship; hospitality and courtesy; 
TRIBES AND CLANS). 

Equally important is the idea that 
Abraham (q.v.) had once introduced true 
monotheism to the Arabs and, although 
they had fallen away from it and had 
become immersed in the corruption of 
idolatry, remnants of that true monotheism 
still survived among them (see hanif). 

One such remnant was the Ka'ba (q.v.), 
built by Abraham and his son Ishmael 
(q.v.). Another was the religion of 
Abraham himself (dm ibrahim) which still 
survived among certain individuals known 
in the tradition as hanifi. These individuals 
are portrayed as rejecting the pagan re¬ 
ligion into which their fellow Arabs had 
sunk and as holding on to a non-Christian 
and non-Jewish form of monotheism 
which Abraham himself had professed (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; JEWS AND 
Judaism). This idea is related to Q 3:67, 
which refers to Abraham as neither a 
Christian nor a Jew but a hanif, a muslim 
(see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 

qur’an). 

The Qur’an and the jahiliyya 
The most important function of pre- 
Islamic Arabia (in its more limited sense 
as the locus of the jahiliyya), so far as the 
traditional understanding of the Qur’an is 
concerned, is that it is viewed as the milieu 
in which the revelation was given. Thus it 
can be used as an explanatory device for 
making sense of details and passages in the 
Qur’an. There is a certain tension between 
the idea that the Qur’an is a revelation rel¬ 
evant for and applicable to all peoples and 


all times, and the view that at least some of 
it was revealed with reference to a specific 
society and time and to particular incidents 
in which the Prophet was involved (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION), 

In general the text is understood and 
analysed as composed in a form of the 
Arabic language existing in the jahiliyya: its 
rhyming prose (saj c ; see rhymed prose) 
and certain types of oaths (q.v.) which it 
contains are said to be related to the lan¬ 
guage used by the soothsayers (q.v.; kuhhan ) 
of the jahiliyya to defiver their oracles (see 
foretelling; divination); and its 
vocabulary and grammar is explained by 
reference to the poetry of the jahiliyya, orig¬ 
inally transmitted orally and preserved in 
much later Islamic literary texts. 

The way in which details of the Qur’an 
are explained and understood as allusions 
to the fife of the jahiliyya can be illustrated 
with reference to a wide range of verses. 
Such material figures frequently in the 
form of commentary known as asbab al- 
nuzul (occasions of revelation), which seeks 
to explain passages of scripture by situat¬ 
ing them in a historical context or by as¬ 
sociating them with features of pre-Islamic 
Arabian fife. Many of these “occasions 
of revelation” reports refer to events in 
which the Prophet and his Companions 
were involved (see companions of the 
prophet). 

Qur’anic allusions to the practice of in¬ 
fanticide (q 6:137, 140, 151; 16:57-9; 81:8-9) 
are understood as directed against the cus¬ 
tom of the pre-Islamic Arabs of disposing 
of surplus female children by burying them 
alive (wa’d). Outside the Qur’an this prac¬ 
tice (qatl al-maw’uda) figures prominently 
in descriptions of fife in the jahiliyya. The 
difficult verse Q 9:37 (see difficult 
passages), in which the reasf’is called “an 
excess of disbelief [kufr; see belief and 
unbelief)” and which then goes on, 
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apparently, to attack the practice of certain 
opponents who interfere with the number 
of months (q.v.) which God has made 
sacred ( haram; see profane and sacred) is 
variously explained outside the Qur’an as 
an attack on a custom of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs (or on the person responsible for 
putting the custom into practice). The 
practice involved prolonging certain years 
by intercalation in order to delay the onset 
of sacred months (see calendar). The 
injunction not to approach “the houses 
from their backs” (q 2:189) is again the 
subject of various explanations which have 
in common, however, the idea that it is an 
injunction against something which was a 
practice (religious or sexual) of the Arabs 
in th e jahiliyya. 

Certain regulations in the area of mar¬ 
riage and divorce (q.v.), such as the insist¬ 
ence upon a “waiting period” (q.v.; : idda ) 
before a woman whose sexual relationship 
with a man has been ended by divorce or 
death can begin another (q 65:1 f.), are 
explained as attempts to reform the sexual 
immorality and licentiousness of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs. The limited polygamy 
which Islamic law allows men (see law 
and the qur’an; patriarchy) is under¬ 
stood to relate to Q 4:3, “marry of the 
women who please you two or three or 
four.” That verse is generally understood 
as an intended amelioration of the pre- 
Islamic situation in which there were no 
limits on the number of women a man 
might marry, and more precisely as relat¬ 
ing to the situation following the battle of 
Uhud (see expeditions and battles) in 
3/625 when the Muslim community in 
Medina (q.v.) was faced with a surplus of 
women over men. 

The polytheism and idolatry of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs is understood to be the refer¬ 
ent for the attacks in the Qur’an against 
those who practice shirk, the sin of associat¬ 
ing other things and beings with God as an 
object of worship (q.v.; see polytheism 


and atheism). The names of the three 
“daughters of God” (q 53:19-20) are ex¬ 
plained as those of idols or goddesses wor¬ 
shipped in Mecca (q.v.) and elsewhere in 
the Hijaz before Islam, and the many 
qur’anic passages that speak against those 
whom it accuses of practicing shirk are reg¬ 
ularly understood to be directed against 
the Meccans or other Arab idolaters. 
Qur’anic denigration of the prayer at the 
sanctuary of “those who disbelieve” as 
“mere whistiing and hand clapping” 

(q 8:35) is explained as referring to the way 
in which the pre-Islamic Arabs behaved 
when they came to Mecca to visit the 
Ka'ba (q.v.), and Q 7:31-2 in which people 
are commanded to “take care of your 
adornment” (khudhu zinatakum) when at 
places of worship is explained (in different 
variants) as referring to a custom of the 
pre-Islamic association known as the Hums 
which controlled access to the Ka'ba. 
Various reports say that before Islam the 
Hums made some outsiders circumam¬ 
bulate the Ka'ba while naked. These are 
just examples of the many ways in which 
the traditional commentators relate the 
Qur’an to the world of pre-Islamic Arabia. 

Scholarship and the jahiliyya 
Most modern scholars have accepted the 
accounts of the jahiliyya as reflections of a 
real historical situation and have agreed 
with the traditional scholars that the 
Qur’an reflects in many places the society 
of pre-Islamic Arabia (see community and 
society in the qur’an). Many modern 
scholars have tried to use some of the tra¬ 
ditional information about the jahiliyya to 
develop theories about the emergence of 
Islam in pre-Islamic Arabia. 

The most influential such theory has 
been that an evolutionary process had led 
to the decline of traditional Arab pagan¬ 
ism by the time of the Prophet, and that 
Islam was successful because it met the 
spiritual and moral needs of Arab, and 
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especially Meccan, society around the 
beginning of the seventh century c.e. 
Reports about the lack of real respect for 
their idols by the pre-Islamic Arabs, and 
traditional material understood as evi¬ 
dence of monotheistic tendencies in the 
paganism of the jahiliyya (such as the mate¬ 
rial on the hamfi ), have been interpreted 
according to evolutionary theories of 
religion. The moral injunctions of the 
Qur'an towards charity (see almsgiving), 
honesty and protection of the weak (see 

OPPRESSED ON EARTH, THE; OPPRESSION) 

are then often understood as reflecting the 
general and specific moral failings of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. 

Julius Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen Hei- 
dentums, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1887, was influential in establishing this 
evolutionary interpretation, and elements 
of it have remained visible in works written 
late in the twentieth century. Sometimes 
the evolution of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
from idolatry and paganism to monothe¬ 
ism is presented as a natural development, 
one through which all societies pass in 
time; sometimes the influence on the Arabs 
of various types of monotheism from out¬ 
side Arabia is mentioned as an explanatory 
factor; and sometimes the idea is postu¬ 
lated of a primitive Arab form of mono¬ 
theism which had survived even though the 
Arabs generally had become polytheists. 

The Qur’an and pre-Islamic Arabia beyond the 

jahiliyya 

Like the traditional scholars, modern 
scholarship on the rise of Islam has con¬ 
centrated on the regions of Arabia associ¬ 
ated with the concept of the jahiliyya — in 
general the central and northwestern parts 
of the peninsula in the two or three hun¬ 
dred years before the Prophet. That does 
not include important areas of pre-Islamic 
Arabian history such as the Nabatean and 
Palmyrene kingdoms that flourished in the 
north of Arabia some centuries before 


Islam (see Syria; geography and the 
qur'an), or the various states, richly 
attested by inscriptions and archaeological 
remains, in the south. Since the late nine¬ 
teenth century knowledge of and scholar¬ 
ship on those areas of pre-Islamic Arabia 
have increased significantly, and some 
scholars have sought to relate them to the 
Qur'an and emerging Islam. 

Muslim tradition itself reports in some 
detail certain events connected with the 
Yemen (q.v.) in the century before the 
Prophet, and because certain passages of 
the Qur’an are often understood as allud¬ 
ing to them, they are narrated also in 
works of qur'anic commentary (tafsir; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN! CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). 

Prominent among these are accounts of 
the persecution of Christians by Dhu 
Nuwas, a Yemeni ruler who had accepted 
Judaism; the resulting conquest of the 
Yemen by the Christian state of Abyssinia 
(q.v.) and the governorship of the region by 
the Abyssinian general Abraha (q.v.); the 
collapse of the dam at Ma'rib in the 
Yemen, which is said to have triggered 
tribal migrations northwards; and the 
eventual conquest of the Yemen by the 
Sasanid Persians, with whom the Muslim 
conquerors of the region came into 
contact. 

The “men of the elephant” of Q 105:1 are 
frequently understood as an allusion to an 
expedition reported in tradition as having 
been sent against Mecca by the Abyssinian 
Abraha, an expedition which involved one 
or more elephants and is recounted in 
some detail in Muslim literature outside 
the Qur’an (see people of the ele¬ 
phant). The “people of the ditch” (q.v.; 

Q 85:4) are often identified as the perse¬ 
cuted Christians of Najran (q.v.), burned in 
a trench according to accounts found in 
Syriac and Arabic. The “violent flood” 

(saylal-’arim, Q 34:16) is often understood to 
refer to the collapse of the dam at Ma’rib 
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(see at.-'artm), an event that may be at¬ 
tested in a pre-Islamic inscription from 
Ma’rib. The traditional interpretations of 
such passages are not, however, unani¬ 
mous, and the names of Abraha, Dhu 
Nuwas and Ma’rib do not occur in the 
Qur’an itself. 

In addition, the Qur’an refers to peoples, 
and the prophets whom God had sent to 
them, who are understood to have lived 
in parts of Arabia before Islam: Salih (q.v.) 
and Thamud (q.v.), Shu'ayb (q.v.) and 
Madyan (see midian), Hud (q.v.) and 'Ad 
(q.v.). Thamud is known from pre-Islamic 
sources as the name of a people of north¬ 
ern Arabia. 

Modern scholars have used epigraphic 
and other evidence that may relate to the 
events reported in Muslim tradition in 
attempting to establish chronology and 
motivation (see chronology and the 
qur’an; epigraphy and the qur’an). 
Divine and personal names found in the 
inscriptions have been linked with names 
found in the Qur’an and Muslim tradition. 
The best-known example is probably the 
divine name RHMNN that has been seen 
by some scholars as the source of the 
qur’anic and Islamic al-Rahman (see god 
and his attributes). Since the inscrip¬ 
tions in which RHMNN occurs are not 
easily identifiable as Jewish or Christian, 
some speculation about a “non-denom- 
inational form of monotheism” native to 
pre-Islamic Arabia arose which was linked 
with the reports about the hanlfi in the 
Muslim tradition (see also musaylima). 

Some of the names found in non- 
monotheistic inscriptions that have been 
identified as those of deities have been 
linked by scholars with the idols or gods 
whose names are given in the Qur’an (such 
as those of the five “gods of the people of 
Noah [q.v.]” in q 71:23), and knowledge of 
south Arabian polytheism has been used to 
put forward theories about the origins and 
nature oijdhiB polytheism (see south 


ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

In general, scholars who connect the 
Qur’an or Islam with evidence from pre- 
Islamic Arabia lying beyond the traditional 
scope of th ejahiliyya envisage that Muham¬ 
mad had contacts with and was influenced 
by the religious culture of those regions. 

For example, it has been suggested, on the 
basis of a small number of south Arabian 
inscriptions in which the root sh-r-k has 
been read, that both the qur’anic word and 
the concept of shirk are derived from south 
Arabia. In the area of ritual, parallels have 
been drawn between some south Arabian 
practices regarding ritual purity (q.v.) and 
those of Islam. One problem with the 
attempts to explain qur’anic and Islamic 
ideas, institutions and practices in this way 
is that south Arabia was itself part of the 
wider world of late antiquity and had con¬ 
tacts with the other Middle Eastern and 
Mediterranean regions. 

How far does the Qur’an reflect the background of 

pre-Islamic Arabia? 

The relationship between the Qur’an 
and pre-Islamic Arabia summarized 
above — the view that the text was formed 
in the Hijaz and constantly refers to or 
presupposes features of the life of the pre- 
Islamic inhabitants of northwestern and 
central Arabia — is one that depends 
mainly on Islamic traditional texts other 
than the Qur’an itself. Works such as com¬ 
mentaries on the Qur’an and biographies 
of the Prophet (see SIRA and the qur’an) 
provide the reports that are the basis of 
that view. The scripture itself, with its 
characteristically allusive style, does not 
explicitly inform us when or where it 
originated, nor does it closely specify its 
addressees or referents (see language 

AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; FORM AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’An). 

It is clear that the text contains a signifi¬ 
cant number of references to features of 
life associated especially with Arabs. 
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Sometimes that association is a common 
one as, for example, references to camels 
(see camel). There are ten references in 
the text to tribal or nomadic Arabs ( a'rab; 
see bedouin) and the language of the 
Prophet and of the Qur'an itself is called 
“Arabic” ( 'arabi; see Arabic language; 
dialects). Furthermore, the names of the 
“daughters of God” (Allat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat: q 53:19-20), although widely at¬ 
tested in the ancient Middle East and 
around the Mediterranean, were especially 
associated with Arabia and the Arabs, and 
the list of the gods worshipped by the peo¬ 
ple of Noah (q 71:23) also contains some 
names which are attested in inscriptions 
and graffiti found in various parts of 
Arabia. 

Apart from the name, Muhammad (q.v.), 
which occurs four times (q 3:144; 33:40; 
47:2; 48:29) and Ahmad (q 61:6; see names 
of the prophet), the only Arab personal 
name (other than Arabic forms of biblical 
names; see scripture and the qur’an) is 
that of Abu Lahab (q iii:i), whom tradi¬ 
tion identifies as a leader of the pagan 
Meccans (see family of the prophet). 
The tribal name Quraysh (q.v.) is men¬ 
tioned in q 106:1 in a context that associ¬ 
ates it with the sanctuary. 

As for the names of places or institutions 
associated with Arabia, there are several in 
the Qur’an; most of them are attested only 
once or twice, and several of them are only 
known outside Islam because they occur in 
Muslim tradition or are related to Muslim 
religious practice. Thus al-Safa and al- 
Marwa (q 2:158; see safa and marwa), 
‘Arafat (q.v.; q 2:198), and al-Ka'ba (q 5:95, 
97) are all associated with the Muslim 
sanctuary at Mecca (makka). Much more 
common is al-masjid al-haram (fifteen 
occurrences), the name given in Islam to 
the mosque (q.v.) at Mecca which contains 
the Ka'ba (see sacred precincts). The 
name makka itself appears once (q 48:24; 
bakka in q 3:96 is identified in traditional 


commentary as an alternative name for it 
or a part of it). Tathrib (q 33:13) is the only 
such place name in Arabia certainly at¬ 
tested in pre-Islamic sources (see Medina). 

In other cases, the Qur’an refers to fea¬ 
tures of Arab life known as such mainly 
from the traditional accounts of the 
jdhiliyya. In two passages (q 52:29-30; 
69:40-2) it is denied that the Prophet is a 
soothsayer (kahin) or poet (sha'ir), two pro¬ 
fessions which figure large in traditional 
accounts of pre-Islamic Arabian life. The 
use of divining arrows (azlam), a practice 
associated in Muslim tradition with pre- 
Islamic Arabs, is condemned twice (q 5:3, 
90), and in the latter passage it is associated 
with other vices traditionally seen as char¬ 
acteristic of the jdhiliyya — drunkenness 
(see intoxicants; wine), gambling (q.v.; 
al-maysir ) and idols (al-ansab). 

There is certainly material in the text of 
the Qur’an itself, then, to indicate that 
it — or significant parts of it — reflects an 
environment which might indeed be called 
Arabian, although the elasticity of that 
term and the presence of Arabs in various 
parts of the Middle East outside the pen¬ 
insula before Islam has to be borne in 
mind. The somewhat denigrating com¬ 
ments in the Qur’an regarding the a'rab 
seem to show that the Bedouin at least 
were regarded as outsiders. 

Some of those things, however, that the 
tradition shows as characteristically 
Arab — recourse to soothsayers, gambling 
and drinking, idolatry — could, of course, 
apply to many other social groups. 
Intercalation (connected with the nasi’) 
may have been a feature of Arab calendar 
(q.v.) calculations in the. jdhiliyya, but if so it 
was a feature shared by other groups out¬ 
side Arabia (such as rabbinical Jews). 
“Killing children,” too, is an item of inter¬ 
religious polemic that need not refer to a 
specific practice of the jahili Arabs. 

In one case in particular the information 
provided in the tradition about the pre- 
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Islamic Arabs and then used to explain the 
more allusive references in the Qur’an 
actually seems to be at odds with the text. 

If one takes the material pertaining to idol¬ 
atry and idolaters ( shirk and the mushrikuri) 
in the Qur’an and then compares it with 
what we are told about the idolatry of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, there seems to be a sig¬ 
nificant disjunction. In the Qur’an the 
idolaters appear to be people who would 
regard themselves as monotheists. From 
the perspective of the Qur’an, that view of 
themselves is unjustified and their claimed 
monotheism is corrupt; it is thus justified 
to call them, polemically, idolaters (see 
POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). The 
imputation of idolatry is an item of inter¬ 
monotheist polemic widely attested outside 
the Qur’an. In the traditional accounts of 
thcjahiliyya, on the other hand, the pre- 
Islamic Arabs are portrayed as immersed 
in a form of idolatry of the most literal 
and base kind, not simply an imperfect 
type of monotheism. The tradition seems 
to be attempting to impose an understand¬ 
ing of the religion of the mushrikun that 
goes beyond the evidence of the Qur’an 
itself, and it is possible to ask whether there 
is some distortion here and elsewhere in 
the traditional portrait of th ejahiliyya. 

John Wansbrough suggested that the tra¬ 
ditional focus on pre-Islamic Arabia in 
scholarship on the Qur’an and early Islam 
should be understood as reflecting the 
ideas and preconceptions of the early 
Muslim scholars who wished to empha¬ 
size the connection of Islam with the 
Hijaz and the Arab prophet, Muhammad 
(see IIADITH AND THE QUR’AN; POST¬ 
ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE 

Qur’an). Wansbrough and others have un¬ 
derstood Islam to be the result of more 
extensive historical developments than the 
Muslim tradition itself suggests. Many of 
those developments would have occurred 
outside Arabia in the century and more 


following the Arab conquest of the Middle 
East. In that perspective pre-Islamic Arabia, 
traditionally understood as thejahiliyya, is 
of debatable importance for the end result. 

Reaching a satisfactory evaluation is 
complicated by the fact that virtually all of 
our knowledge of th ejahiliyya (as distinct 
from pre-Islamic Arabia in the broader 
sense) depends on Muslim tradition found 
in texts the earliest of which date from 
more than a century after the death of the 
Prophet. Even the body of so-called jahili 
poetry is known only from those later texts 
and the question of its authenticity, there¬ 
fore, has elicited a variety of responses. 
Furthermore, Wellhausen drew attention 
to the verbal and conceptual similarity of 
jdhiliyya in Islamic thought and the Greek 
word agnoia in Jewish and Christian usage. 
Both words have the basic connotation of 
ignorance in contrast with knowledge of 
the one, true God (see knowledge and 
learning; illiteracy). Both can be 
applied generally, without any specific his¬ 
torical reference, or they can be applied to 
a variety of specific historical situations. In 
Islamic usage, for example, jdhiliyya has 
been applied to the pre-Islamic history 
of Iran and to modern secular western 
society. 

Given the limited amount of evidence 
and its problematic nature, it is possible 
to continue to question the traditional 
understanding and presentation of pre- 
Islamic Arabia as the jdhiliyya and the 
strong connection which the tradition 
makes between it and the Qur’an. 

Gerald R. Hawting 
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Preserved Tablet 

According to q 85:22, the location of the 
Qur’an, traditionally understood to be in 
God’s presence. The lawh mahfug is often 
identified with the heavenly book (q.v.) by 
association with other qur’anic terms: 
“mother of the scripture” (umm al-kitab, 

Q 13:39; 43:4; also 3:7), “hidden writing” 
[kitab maknun, Q, 56:78). As umm al-kitab it is 
the source (asl) not only of the Qur’an but 
also of the other scriptures ( kutub; see 
book; scripture and the qur’an). As 
God’s writing it contains all the divine 
decrees. These images and others associ¬ 
ated with God’s writing constitute a 
key element in qur’anic thought (see 
instruments; writing and writing 


materials; orality and writing in 
Arabia). Taken literally, they are difficult 
to read as a coherent whole. Alternatively, 
they can be read, and often are in the 
Islamic tradition, as complementary, sym¬ 
bolic representations of God’s knowledge 
and will (see knowledge and learning; 

POWER AND IMPOTENCE; GOD AND HIS 

attributes). Traditional interpretation of 
this qur’anic image owes much to ideas 
common in Semitic religions. 

Although “preserved” is usually read as 
applying to the tablet, some authorities 
read the word as referring to the Qur’an, 
which is thus simply “preserved on a tab¬ 
let.” Al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsvr, adloc.) 
comments that there is little difference in 
meaning since either way the Qur’an is 
preserved from alteration and change (see 
revision and alteration; corruption; 
forgery), perhaps against the demons 
( al-shayatm; see devil). The tablet is also 
associated with the isolated letter “nun” 
of Q, 68:1, said by some to be a tablet of 
light (q.v.). Apart from its importance in 
qur’anic sciences (see traditional 
disciplines of qur’anic study) as guar¬ 
antor of the text’s authenticity, the image 
of the Preserved Tablet plays a signifi¬ 
cant role in the discussions of theolo¬ 
gians, philosophers, and mystics (see 

THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; PHILOSOPHY 

and the qur’an; sufism and the 
QUR’AN), 

The tablet figures in two major theologi¬ 
cal controversies: about predestination (see 
FREEDOM AND PREDESTINATION), and the 
createdness or otherwise of the Qur’an 
(see CREATEDNESS OF THE QUR’AN). 
Traditions found in exegetical works (tafsvr; 
see exegesis of the qur’an: classical 
and medieval) focus particularly on pre¬ 
destination: God examines the tablet 
every day 360 (or 260) times, every time 
carrying out what he wills. It contains the 
characteristics of everything created, and 


everything about creatures (see creation; 
cosmology): the length of their lives (see 
fate; death and the dead); their allotted 
sustenance (q.v.); their actions; the verdict 
to be pronounced on them (see last 
judgment); the eventual punishment for 
their actions (see reward and punish¬ 
ment) — all this written by the pen ( al- 
qalam, Q 68:1; 96:4), often said to be the 
first object created, but presumed by some 
to be pre-existent (see eternity). In this 
context it becomes difficult to see whether 
the recording so often mentioned in the 
Qur’an is describing human deeds and 
thoughts or rather determining them. A 
famous hadith (see hadith and the 
qur’an) maintains that the pen is now dry; 
nothing determined can be changed. 

Q 13:39 raises a further difficulty: “God 
erases and confirms what he wills since 
with him is the umm al-kitab.” Al-Tabari 
(' Tafsvr, ad loc.) quotes traditions to the ef¬ 
fect that there must actually be two books: 
one God can change as he wills, the other 
unchanging. On “a blessed night” (q 44:3) 
what is written on the tablet for the coming 
year is said to be transcribed and transmit¬ 
ted to the angels responsible (see angel; 
DAY AND night). 

The tablet is used in kalam principally to 
support belief in the uncreated Qur’an. It 
cannot, however, resolve the issue of 
whether the heavenly prototype of the 
Qur’an was created or is co-eternal with 
God. The tablet is by consensus above the 
seventh heaven (see heaven and sky). 
Therefore Ibn Hanbal (fl. third/ninth 
cent.; al-Radd, 111-2) argued, defending 
the Qur’an’s uncreatedness, that the tablet 
containing it is not among the things scrip¬ 
ture says were created: “the heavens, the 
earth and all they contain” (e.g. Q 44:38). 
Others could argue that, since according to 
some hadith the tablet was created, the 
Qur’an must be there by an act of creation 
(see also word of god). 
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Among the philosophers the images of 
pen and tablet serve as useful support from 
the sacred text for the conclusions of rea¬ 
son (see intellect), as well as points of 
departure for more esoteric speculations 
(see polysemy). The pen is the first intel¬ 
lect, and the tablet the universal soul 
receiving impressions from it. For Ibn al- 
‘Arabl (d. 638/1240), the soul of Muham¬ 
mad is that universal soul, capable of 
receiving impressions directly from the 
intellect and passing them on. 

In the Sufi tradition, the images of pen 
and tablet are given great play by poets 
(see LITERATURE AND THE QUR’An), though 
the sense of irrevocable predestination fits 
ill with those who encourage spiritual de¬ 
velopment. The tablet is more likely to be 
viewed as the believer’s heart (q.v.) on 
which God impresses his image. 

Daniel A. Madigan 
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Pride 

Inordinate self-esteem, conceit. Pride is 
very often denounced by the Qur’an as a 
sin (see sin, major and minor) because 
of its similarity to a form of “partnership 
with God” [shirk; see polytheism and 
atheism): Do not the proud deem them¬ 
selves or aspire to be like God in his great¬ 
ness? Their istikbar looks to be a denial of 
their humble condition in their will to be 
equal to the one who alone is “the most 
high, the most great” (al-'ali l-kabir, 

Q, 22:62), “the supreme” ( al-mutakabbir, 

Q. 59 :a 3)- The verb istakbara is used forty 
times in the Qur’an and its participle, mus- 
takbir, six times. Although “pride” is the 
most common English rendition, there are 
a variety of translations of the concept. 
Pride is the sin of all those who refuse to 
surrender to God (islam). It was also 
Satan’s (see devil) first sin, when he was 
ordered to prostrate before Adam (see 
BOWING AND PROSTRATION; ADAM AND 
eve): “ [The angels] all prostrated except 
Iblls (Satan), he refused (see disobedience) 
and was proud and was one of the disbe¬ 
lievers” (q 2:34; 38:73-4; see belief and 
unbelief; see also fall of man; inso¬ 
lence AND OBSTINACY). 

Pride is also the sin of those who did not 
listen to the prophets’ message in history 
(see prophets and prophethood; 
messenger; history and the qur’an). 
This was the case of Noah’s (q.v.) folk: 

“And they magnified themselves in pride” 
(O. 7 i: 7 ); of Salih’s (q.v.) people: “The lead¬ 
ers of those who were arrogant among his 
people” (q 7:75) said “Verily, we are dis¬ 
believers in that which you believe” (q 7:76; 
see belief and unbelief); of Shu'ayb’s 
(q.v.) relatives: “The chiefs of those who 
were arrogant” (q 7:88); and of Hud’s (q.v.) 
kinsfolk: “As for ‘Ad (q.v.), they were ar¬ 
rogant” (q 41:15). Pride was especially the 
sin of Pharaoh (q.v.) and his chiefs: “They 
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were arrogant in the land” (q 29:39; see 
arrogance; oppression), they “behaved 
arrogantiy and were criminals” (q, 10:75), 
and “were arrogant and they were people 
self-exalting” Q 23:46). Consequently God 
says: “We sent on them the flood, the lo¬ 
custs, the lice, the frogs, and the blood..., 
yet they remained arrogant” (q, 7:133; see 
plagues). Muhammad himself faced the 
same difficulties from his adversaries (see 
opposition to muhammad): “Indeed they 
think too highly of themselves and are 
scornful with great pride” (‘ ataw ■ utuwwan 
kabiran, q 25:21), and even some of his fol¬ 
lowers were tempted to behave in the same 
manner (q 34:31-3; 40:47-8). Pride makes 
people blind (see vision and blindness) 
and unable to recognize the signs (q.v.; dydi) 
of God and to worship their lord (q.v.) 
righteously: “But as for those who refused 
his worship (q.v.) and were proud, he will 
punish them with a painful torment” 

(O. 4:i73; See REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; 
CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). In fact, 
“Those who reject our signs and treat them 
with arrogance, they are the dwellers of 
the fire” (q.v.; q 7:36; cf. 6:93; 7:40; 40:60; 
see also hell and hellfire). 

Ultimately, though, “he [God] likes not 
the proud” (q 16:23) ar 'd “seals up the 
heart (q.v.) of every arrogant (mutakabbir) 
tyrant (jabbar)” (q 40:35). As for those who 
are not proud, God will welcome them 
with his satisfaction (ridivdn) and will ac¬ 
cept their worship. All creatures “prostrate 
to God... and they are not proud” 

(q, 16:49), especially the angels (see angel), 
who are always humble in God’s presence 
(q 7:206; 21:19), and the true believers who 
“glorify the praises of their lord, and they 
are not proud” (q 32:15; see glorifica¬ 
tion of god; laudation). Perhaps for this 
reason Christians are found to be “the 
nearest in love to the Muslims... because 
they are not proud” (q 5:82; see Chris¬ 
tians and Christianity). Creatures have 


to be humble, and only God is “the great¬ 
est”: He is “the compeller (al-jabbar; cf. 

Heb. gibbor; see Ahrens, Christliches, 19), 
the supreme (al-mutakabbir)” (q 59:23), “and 
his [alone] is the majesty ( al-kibriya cf. 
Ahrens, Christliches, 23, for discussion of 
this term as possibly derived from Ethiopic) 
in the heavens and the earth” (q 45:37; 
see kings and rulers; power and 
impotence; god and his attributes). 

Maurice Borrmans 
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Printing of the Qur’an 

The history of the printed Qur’an has 
received little scholarly attention. Political 
and cultural historians, while often men¬ 
tioning the introduction of the printing 
press into Islamic lands, tend to link print¬ 
ing with the modernizing efforts of sultans 
and shahs. Scholars who concentrate on 
printing history have followed the same 
path, albeit with greater depth and nuance. 
This article summarizes findings in the 
history of the printing of the complete 
Arabic Qur’an produced by means of 
metal type or lithography. After an enu¬ 
meration of the earliest imprints, the 
article discusses the background to printing 
the Qur’an in the Muslim world and, 
within the limits of what is currently 
known, describes early printing efforts. 
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The article concludes with remarks on 
contemporary publishing. The focus is on 
the history of the printing of that qur’anic 
text that is used by the majority of Sunni 
Muslims, who are, in turn, the largest 
Muslim group. 

Earliest printings of the Qur’an 
Although by 1543 there existed at least six 
different printings of the edition by Theo¬ 
dor Buchmann (Bibliander) of Robert of 
Ketton’s Latin translation of the Qur’an 
(Bobzin, Der Koran, 209 £), the first com¬ 
plete Arabic Qur’an said to have been 
printed by means of movable type ap¬ 
peared in Venice in 1537-8 (but cf. Nallino, 
Una cinquecentesca edizione, 10, where it 
is asserted that the printing was somewhere 
between 1530 and 1537). It was, however, 
destroyed — according to some accounts, 
at the order of the Pope (cf. Blachere, 
Introduction, 133; Bobzin, Der Koran, 182 f. 
argues against any ecclesiastical order to 
destroy this edition) or, according to Nuovo 
(II Corano), because there was no market 
for it in the Middle East, for which it was 
intended. Others have suggested that the 
memory of this printing was based on a 
misunderstanding perpetuated in later 
sources. A copy of the printing, however, 
was discovered in Italy in the 1980s, dis¬ 
playing a very faulty text which is what 
likely led to its destruction (the opening 
pages of the text are illustrated in Bloom, 
Paper before print, 220; see pre-i8oo 

PREOCCUPATIONS OF QUR’ANIC STUDIES). 

The next printing was in Hamburg in 
1694 by Abraham Hinckelmann, who pro¬ 
vided an introduction in Latin (see Fig. 1). 
This was followed four years later by the 
Arabic text with Latin translation and a 
refutation of Islam by Ludovico Marracci 
(see Fig. 11). This is the well-known Alcorani 
Textus Universus. The most widely used 
Arabic edition, that of Gustav Fliigel, first 
appeared in 1834, followed by printings of 


1841, 1855, 1867, 1870, 1881, and 1893 (see 
Smitskamp, Fliigel). This was the edition 
used by western scholars until the printed 
text became widely available in editions 
produced in the Islamic world after World 
War I. 

Numerous early editions were printed in 
St. Petersburg under the patronage of 
Catherine II, with printings in 1787, 1789, 
1790 (see Fig. hi), 1793, 1796 and 1798 (see 
Rezvan, Qur’an and its world, VIII/2). In 
the Volga city of Kazan, the Qur’an was 
first printed, according to Sarkis (Mu'jam, 
ii, 1501), in 1801, or, according to Schnurrer 
{Bibliotheca, 420), in 1803 (see Fig. iv for an 
example of a Kazan printing of the 
Qur’an). The discrepancy may be the re¬ 
sult of confusion over the date of the 
founding of the press by Tsar Pavel I (in 
1801) and the actual date of the first im¬ 
print. Princeton University Library reports 
an 1820 imprint produced at Tabkhanah-yi 
Sayyidat-i Kazan. 

From 1842, it was reprinted annually at 
various presses, including Asiatic Typo¬ 
graphy and Rahlmjan Sa'ld Ugli. In 1905, 
a large-format Qur’an was printed in St. 
Petersburg for presentation to dignitaries. 
Although not a typeset production — it 
was a photographic replication of a 
manuscript — this monumental work re¬ 
produced a large-format Kufic Qur’an 
similar to the one that is said to have be¬ 
longed to the third caliph, ‘Uthman. In 
1911-12, Qur’ans in large and small format 
were printed in the Crimea. The Qur’an 
was printed in London in 1833 and again 
in 1871 and 1875. Harvard University 
Library reports lithographed editions in 
1845 and 1848 printed in London. 

The Qur’an was frequently printed in 
India. Bombay imprints include those of 
1852, 1865, 1869, 1875, 1881, 1883, 1891 
and 1897. The first Calcutta printings 
appeared in 1856 and 1857. The Bombay 
edition contained an introduction in 
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Persian by Muhammad ‘All al-Qashanl. 
The printings of Calcutta were produced 
by William Nassau Lees, ‘Abd al-Hayy and 
Khaddam Husayn, and included the tafsir 
of al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). Sarkis lists a Lucknow printing 
of 1850, which would be the first Indian 
printed Qur’an. Other Lucknow editions 
appeared annually from 1865 to 1869, then 
1878, 1882, 1883, 1885 and 1890. There are 
Delhi imprints of 1863, 1876, 1889, and 
1892. According to Sarkis (Mujam, ii, 1500), 
other early printings included Talshir [sic] 
(1882), the northern city of Bareilly (1886, 
1876) and Kanpur (1878, 1882, 1884). An 
Arabic Qur’an with English translation by 
Mirza Abu Fadl appeared in Allahabad in 
1911. Sarkis notes numerous printings of 
the text with the Tafsir al-Jalalayn (ninth/ 
fifteenth cent.). He also mentions that there 
were many translations into Persian and 
Bengali printed in cities throughout India 
including Lucknow, Lahore, Kanpur, 
Aligar, Sialkot, Bombay and Calcutta (see 
Sarkis, Mu jam, ii, 1500). Shcheglova 
(Katalog) mentions Bombay lithographs 
of 1862, 1886/89 and 1899/1902. These 
editions included Persian interlinear 
translations. 

In Istanbul, the Qur’an was printed from 
metal type in 1872 and lithographically by 
order of the Ministry of Education in 1873 
and 1876 (Sarkis, Mujam, ii, 1500). Other 
Istanbul editions cited by Sarkis are those 
of the calligrapher Shakir Zada (1881; see 
calligraphy) and of the press of Mustafa 
Efendi Qadirjl. There were Istanbul print¬ 
ings of 1886, 1889, and 1904 by the 
Bahriyya and Hurriyat presses. The gov¬ 
ernment press (Dar al-Tiba‘a al-Amira) 
produced the Qur’an from 1883-1906 (see 
Fig. v), and Harvard University Library 
reports an edition of 1888 printed at al- 
Matba'a al-'Uthmaniyya. 

Sarkis (Mujam, ii, 1499-1500) lists numer¬ 


ous printings in Cairo, beginning with the 
Bulaq printings of 1864, 1866, 1881, and 
1886. He cites other editions, e.g. those of 
Hasan Ahmad al-Tukhl of 1881 to 1883 
and 1885, those of Muhammad Abu Zayd 
of 1881 to 1883 and 1890, the press of 
Sayyid ‘All of 1883 and 1884, the imprints 
of Shaykh Sharaf of 1889 and 1890, and 
the press of Hasan al-Sharlf of 1887. He 
mentions a lithographed edition of Shaykh 
Muhammad Radwan printed in 1890. He 
cites printings by the prolific ‘Abd al- 
Khaliq Haqql of 1892, 1895 and 1897 and 
annually from 1899 until 1904. From this 
time forward, Qur’ans were continually 
printed by various publishers, including 
al-Babl 1 -Halabl (e.g. in two volumes, 

1925) and the Hanafl Press (1936). The text 
was often accompanied by the popular 
tafsirs of 1 -BaydawI (d. prob. 716/1316) or 
al-Jalalayn. Reproduction of the text with 
these commentaries remains common 
through the beginning of the twenty-first 
century (see Sarkis, Mujam, ii, 1499 f.). 

There is disagreement over the first print¬ 
ing of the Qur’an in Iran. Browne (Press 
and poetry) mentions an edition from a press 
supervised by Mirza ‘Abd al-Wahhab as 
early as 1816/17. He also mentions a litho¬ 
graphed edition printed in Tabriz in the 
mid-i820s calligraphed by Mirza Husayn 
and printed by Mirza Asad Allah. Floor 
(Cap) cites a Qur’an from Shiraz in 1829. 
Proudfoot (Lithography), perhaps following 
Browne, cites a Qur’an printed in 1828. 

The Academy of Sciences in St. Peters¬ 
burg mentions a Tehran printing of 1831 
and a Tabriz Qur’an of 1833. Marzolph 
(Narrative illustration) states that the latter is 
a lithograph; it is, in fact, the first litho¬ 
graphed book known to have been pro¬ 
duced in Iran. It was published in Tabriz at 
the official press. Shurbajl (Qtfima) cites a 
Tabriz imprint of 1843 printed by ‘Abbas 
Shaft' and an Arabic Qur’an with Persian 
interlinear translation published in 1850. 
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Shcheglova (Katalog) lists an Arabic text 
with Persian translation of 1895 corrected 
and published by ‘Abd al-Baqi Ahmad 
Tafrlshi. The first Moroccan Qur’an was 
lithographed in 1879 by al-Tayyib al-Azraq, 
the country’s foremost printer of the pe¬ 
riod. In southeast Asia, a Qur’an was litho¬ 
graphed in 1848 by Muhammad Azharl of 
Palembang and reprinted in 1854. 

One must be cautious in approaching any 
list of printing firsts. Early imprints are 
difficult to verify from library catalogues or 
enumerative bibliographies. Abdulrazak 
(Kingdom) demonstrates these difficulties in 
his examination of the Venice Qur’an of 
the 1530s. He suggests that it is not a prod¬ 
uct of Gutenberg’s invention at all, but 
rather a woodblock print. Likewise, bib¬ 
liographer and antiquarian R. Smitskamp 
shows extreme caution in describing works 
in his catalogues of early Qur’an imprints, 
such as the Qur’an printed in Istanbul in 
1850. He calls this edition, “The first 
Qur’an to be printed in an Islamic country 
by way of lithography” (Smitskamp, Het 
Oosters antiquanum, cat. 602, item 547). The 
copy in hand was multicolored and gilt (see 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) and 
“was executed in a way that can range this 
Qur’an on the same level as a manuscript 
and represents a remarkable sample of 
early Ottoman lithography.” Perhaps it was 
because of this resemblance to manuscripts 
that bibliographers have overlooked this 
edition. Further confusion attaches to this 
edition because, according to Smitskamp, 
the date of imprint (1246 a.h.) is incorrect. 

Corrections to the record can be made 
only by close examination of the text. 
Smitskamp cites numerous other printings 
unknown to earlier bibliographers, such as 
the illuminated Qur’an of 1887 ordered by 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II “as gifts to the 
pious,” a Bombay lithograph of 1880 cal- 
ligraphed by al-Hajj Ahmad b. al-Hajrj 
Muhammad (Smitskamp, Het Oosters 


antiquanum, cat. 591, item 804). He also 
cites a Teheran lithograph of 1856 (ibid., 
cat. 591, item 806 = 1273), and an Istanbul 
lithograph of 1877 (ibid., cat. 627, item 
653), but cautions that this date may be 
mistaken. 

The implication of the foregoing bib¬ 
liographic lists is that the Qur’an was more 
extensively printed than has been recog¬ 
nized. By the mid-nineteenth century there 
were locally printed Qur’ans in nearly 
every Islamic region. It has been axiomatic 
among non-Muslims that there was an 
abiding aversion among Muslims to print¬ 
ing in general and to the printing of 
Islamic books and the Qur’an in particular. 
Nuovo (II Corano) puts it most directly, 
calling it the “well-known aversion 
(amersione) of Islam for the printing press.” 
It is frequently held that the early attempts 
at printing the Qur’an in Europe were aes¬ 
thetically and editorially repugnant to 
Muslims. Indeed, Muslim authorities 
thwarted printing of Islamic texts until 
well into the nineteenth century. On the 
basis of his study of library holdings, 
Abdulrazak states, “... it seems that 1818 
was a turning point in the history of print¬ 
ing in the Islamic world as increasing num¬ 
bers of Islamic texts were being published 
from that date onwards” (Abdulrazak, 
Kingdom ). Gdoura (Le debut) places the date 
a good deal earlier and more precisely: 
1803. 

The debate over printing 
Historians offer many explanations for the 
disinclination to use printed books or to 
adopt the means of producing them (for a 
recent discussion, see Bloom, Paper before 
print). The locus of the debate was Istan¬ 
bul, capital of the Ottoman empire, where 
political and religious elites presented 
arguments for and against the importation 
of the press or printed books from Europe. 
Gdoura (Le debut) recognizes that since the 
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later part of the sixteenth century the deci¬ 
sion about admitting the printing press into 
the empire was a political decision that 
rested with the sultan himself after con¬ 
sultation with secular and religious coun¬ 
selors. An economic reason often cited for 
the delay in adopting the press was the 
opposition of scribes and calligraphers, 
who feared the loss of their livelihood. 
Little by little, from the sixteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries, political opposi¬ 
tion to the press relaxed. Bayazld II (r. 886- 
918/1481-1512) permitted Jews to print. 
Murad III (r. 982-1003/1574-95) permitted 
importation of European printed works in 
Arabic as long as they did not concern re¬ 
ligion. Beginning in 1620, debate raged 
over the publication of Protestant books 
in Arabic, a move that was opposed by 
the Orthodox patriarch, who complained 
to the sultan, and the sultan intervened 
to close Greek and Arabic presses. It was 
nearly a hundred years later that the 
Hungarian-born convert to Islam, Ibrahim 
Mutafarriqa, finally convinced the sultan 
and the religious authorities that the print¬ 
ing press might help strengthen the em¬ 
pire vis-a-vis an increasingly threatening 
Europe. Mutafarriqa’s arguments had their 
effect, and in 1726 the Shaykh al-Islam 
issued a fatwa declaring it legal to print 
(see media and the Qur’an). The text of 
the decree read, in part: 

If one is versed in the art of correctly 
printing with metal characters the above 
mentioned titles... [he] will furnish a 
means of reducing labor, multiplying cop¬ 
ies, lowering costs and making acquisition 
[of books] easier and cheaper. I decide that 
this art... should be encouraged without 
delay, on the understanding that trained 
and intelligent men be chosen and that 
works from the press be corrected against 
the best originals. 
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The reference to the “above mentioned 
titles” points to the list of dictionaries, his¬ 
tories, military and geographical texts sub¬ 
mitted to the authorities for approval. No 
religious works were included. 

The strictures imposed by the Shaykh 
al-Islam applied to the Ottoman territo¬ 
ries. By virtue of the primacy of the sultan 
in the Islamic world, the writ ran beyond 
Ottoman boundaries. When other coun¬ 
tries of the region came to consider print¬ 
ing in the nineteenth century, their leaders 
were conscious of these strictures. As to the 
more distant Islamic populations, there 
was little — if any — printing from metal 
type. Iran, of course, lay beyond the influ¬ 
ence of decisions taken in the capital of 
Sunni Islam, but its early printing history 
bears many similarities to that of the 
Ottoman empire. 

In addition to the political, cultural, and 
economic reasons for the slow introduction 
of printing, there were local reasons as 
well. Sabat (Tankh) argues that the fun¬ 
damental cause of the delay of printing 
in Egypt was the political chaos following 
the withdrawal of Napoleon’s forces from 
Egypt in 1801. It took four years for 
Muhammad ‘All to emerge above rival 
Mamluk factions and to secure power. 

After consolidating his rule, he turned to¬ 
ward fashioning a modern administration, 
industrial base and military power. These 
ambitions led directly to the importation of 
the press and the recruitment of workers. 
Importation of machinery and supplies 
and training of pressmen took fifteen 
years. The first book was not published 
until 1822. 

Lithographic printings of the Qur’an in the Islamic 

Widespread printing of the Qur’an in the 
Islamic world did not begin until well into 
the nineteenth century, or until the litho- 
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graphic printing process became available 
to Muslims. At that point, there began a 
florescence of publishing that has contin¬ 
ued to the present day. Lithographic print¬ 
ing is based on the repulsion of oil to water 
applied to a plane surface, such as a flat 
stone or metal plate. Ink adheres to the 
image and is repelled from the blank areas. 
Early Muslim lithographers used stones 
mined in various parts of Asia or imported 
from Europe. They copied their text on 
specially prepared paper from which it was 
transferred to the stone before being put 
through the press. 

Invented in the late eighteenth century in 
Germany, lithography was soon employed 
by European publishers to print maps, 
drawings and other illustrative material. 

For Muslim publishers, lithography had 
three advantages over movable type in 
printing the Qur’an. First, it is a much 
cheaper process, requiring importation of 
less complex machinery and materials. 
Second, it eliminated the need for complex 
type design for the Arabic script and large 
cases of type to accommodate the hun¬ 
dreds of Arabic letterforms. Finally, and 
perhaps most important of all, it permitted 
calligraphic preparation of the qur’anic 
text to the point where a well designed and 
executed lithograph may be mistaken for a 
manuscript, thus prompting Proudfoot 
(Lithography) to characterize lithography 
as “the Islamic technology.” Its principal 
disadvantage is that print runs had to be 
much smaller than books set in metal type. 
Yet, because the process was comparatively 
cheap, frequent new editions were possible, 
as we have seen in the case of Istanbul, 
Cairo, India and the Russian empire. And, 
Muslim printers, whether governmental or 
private, adopted improvements (developed 
in Europe), which included photographic 
and increasingly complex chemical and 
mechanical techniques. In terms of the 


quality of book design, it should be noted 
that — apart from sumptuous presentation 
copies prepared, for example, for the 
Ottoman sultan — the average litho¬ 
graphed Qur’an was rather dull in appear¬ 
ance. Early printers did not use color for 
either the text or the ornamentation of the 
frontispiece. The objective of most print¬ 
ing, after all, was to make the scripture 
affordable, an Everyman’s Qur’an. It has 
been only recently, from perhaps the latter 
half of the twentieth century, that lavishly 
ornamental printed Qur’ans have entered 
the general book trade (see everyday 

Earliest Egyptian printed Qur’ans 
As was often the case wherever printing of 
the Qur’an was contemplated, controversy 
arose. By 1822, planning and equipping the 
official press at Bulaq was complete and 
the first books were printed. Initially, these 
were technical manuals and linguistic aids 
aimed at furthering the ruler’s plans for a 
modern army, industry and administration. 
The books were to be used as textbooks in 
the new curriculum. As need arose, the 
curriculum expanded to include such sub¬ 
jects as Turkish and Persian literature and 
European history. 

None of the earliest Qur’ans printed in 
Egypt have survived. Radwan (Tarikh), 
whose work in the Egyptian archives is the 
foundation of these remarks (except where 
noted), dates the first printing of portions 
of the Qur’an (ajz£) to April 1833. Because 
no copies of this printing have survived, 
Radwan’s history and the brief mention of 
printing by A. A. Paton in his A history of the 
Egyptian revolution (1863) are the only indica¬ 
tions that the edition ever existed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, without copies of this printing, no 
descriptive bibliography or textual analysis 
is possible. Certain aspects of the edition, 
however, are clear. It was printed in tablet 


or sheet form and is often referred to as 
ajza’ al-Qur’an, in distinction to a complete 
mushaf. We do not know whether the text 
was typeset or lithographed. If the latter, 
we do not know the calligrapher: if the 
former, we do not know if specialized type 
was used for the printing. Most notable by 
its absence is any mention of a committee 
of scholars to consult on the preparation 
and correction of the text, a tradition that 
goes back to the seventh century recension 
of ‘Uthman. 

In the early years of Egyptian printing, 
the ‘ultima’ objected to printing religious 
books, questioning whether any part of the 
apparatus employed the skin of dogs. The 
director of the press was instructed to 
answer their questions; whether he did so, 
and how he answered, are not to be found 
in the sources. Before printing the 1833 
edition, Muhammad ‘All asked Shaykh 
al-Tamiml, Mufti of Egypt, to put his seal 
on the printed copy, so that it could be sold 
or otherwise distributed. The shaykh 
agreed to this, according to Paton (quoted 
by Radwan, Tarikh). 

Muhammad ‘All ignored the core works 
of the religious curriculum. His disdain for 
the religious establishment was recipro¬ 
cated by the religious scholars (‘ ulama’; see 
scholar; knowledge and learning; 
theology and the Qur’an). They viewed 
the press as an innovation (bid‘a). To use 
metal letters or to apply heavy pressure in 
printing the name of God (see god and 
his attributes) was reprehensible 
(makriih). They declared the use of the 
press for these purposes forbidden (muhar- 
ram). Further, use of printing equipment 
was inconsistent with the need for purity 
(al-tahara) in preparing the text (see ritual 
purity). Ignoring opposition, Muhammad 
‘All authorized the first Egyptian printing 
of the Qur’an. It is not clear whether the 
entire text or only portions of it were ready 
for distribution in 1833. Sabat (Tarikh) re¬ 


ports that the press operation at this stage 
did not have more than four correctors 
(musahhihiin). It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether this edition received the tradi¬ 
tional attention of scholars and correctors 
before printing. 

A year earlier (1832), an announcement 
appeared in the government’s official news 
organ, al-Waqd’i‘al-misriyya, announcing 
preparations to print sufficient copies of 
certain parts of the Qur’an for pupils in 
the government schools. The exact por¬ 
tions of the text selected for printing were 
not specified. As a result of the solicitation, 
sixty sheets ( alwah; sing, lull) were printed 
for distribute n to students, presumably stu¬ 
dents in the government’s schools. 
Preceding the printing, the ‘ulama’ were in 
contact with Muhammad ‘All over the 
advantages of printing. Although they con¬ 
ceded some ground on this point, they de¬ 
clined to have books associated with 
religious instruction printed until the re¬ 
forming Shaykh al-Azhar, Rifa'a al- 
Tahtawi, petitioned the Egyptian ruler, 
Khedive Sa'id (r. 1854-63), to print texts 
used at al-Azhar with government 
funding. 

As was frequently the case with Bulaq 
imprints, there was a distribution beyond 
the schools for which they were printed 
and distributed, free of charge to students. 
The Qur’an portions printed in 1833 were 
no doubt sold to the populace. Although 
we do not know the size of the print run or 
the price, we do know that 26g copies were 
collected in 1853 by order of Khedive 
‘Abbas I (r. 1848-54). Acceding to the argu¬ 
ments of the ‘ulama’ that the 1833 printing 
contained “some errors,” ‘Abbas issued an 
order in May 1853 to confiscate the print¬ 
ing. The injunction did not have the in¬ 
tended effect, at least not immediately. 
Exactly one year later, in May 1854, the 
provincial government in Alexandria had 
to repeat the order against buying and sell- 
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ing the flawed edition. The copies were 
collected in a warehouse of the Ministry of 
the Interior (dmidn al-dakhiliyya). The order 
legally to destroy them was difficult to 
carry out. Copies remained in storage until 
1858 when Khedive Sa c ld inquired about 
providing some of them to students at the 
military school after they had been cor¬ 
rected. Fifty-two copies were thus distrib¬ 
uted. It appears that sometime late in 1857 
a project to correct the impounded masahif 
(see musiiaf) was begun. The task of cor¬ 
recting them fell to a government scribe, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Baqi 1 -JarI (he was also a 
hafiz, i.e. someone who had memorized 
the entire Qur’an; see reciters of the 
qur’an; recitation of the qur’an), who 
had copied Ibn Khaldun’s (d. 784/1382) 
history. 

From this time onward, the Bulaq Press 
proceeded to print the Qur’an without ob¬ 
jection from the ’ulama’ (for an example of 
a late nineteenth-century Bulaq printing, 
see Fig. vi). In order to ensure high stand¬ 
ards of accuracy, a special department was 
established for matters pertaining to the 
Qur’an (matba'at al-mushaf al-shanf), the 
director of which would be independent of 
the overall administration of the Bulaq 
Press. Neither the press law of 1859 under 
Khedive Sa'ld nor the law of 1881 under 
Khedive Tawfiq made reference to the 
Qur’an. One can infer that, by that time, 
the advantages of printing the Qur’an 
were recognized by the entire society. 
Distribution of the 1833 mushaf no doubt 
suffered from the general weakness of dis¬ 
tribution of many of the titles from the 
government presses. To be sure, copies 
were distributed to appropriate schools, but 
beyond this there was no efficient way to 
get books to the public, even though there 
were attempts to open government book¬ 
shops. Private booksellers thus filled the 
gap. Such trade was to have stopped after 
the confiscation order of 1853, so by the 


1860s private publishers like al-Babi 
1 -Halabl began to fill the market with 
editions of their own. 

Other early printings of the Qur'an 
The studies by Proudfoot (Lithography) 
and Abdulrazak (Kingdom) illustrate the 
importance of lithography in southeast 
Asia and Morocco respectively. According 
to Proudfoot, the first Qur’an printed in 
southeast Asia was also the first book 
printed by a native of the region (see 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE 

qur’an). In 1848, Muhammad Azharl, a 
native of Sumatra, produced a litho¬ 
graphed Qur’an that he reprinted in 1854. 
On his return home from a sojourn in 
Mecca, he stopped in Singapore to pur¬ 
chase the necessary equipment and sup¬ 
plies. He also hired an assistant, one 
Ibrahim b. Husayn. Azharl himself copied 
the text. Inasmuch as there was no official 
body to vet his work, he established his 
bona fides in the colophon. He declares 
that the Qur’an was printed on a stone 
press “in the handwriting of the man of 
God Almighty, Haji [sic] Muhammad 
Azhari son of Kemas Haji Abdallah, resi¬ 
dent of Pelambang, follower of the Shafi'i 
school, of the Ash'aritc conviction....” 
(cited in Proudfoot, Lithography, 129) Both 
editions sold well (several hundred copies) 
and Proudfoot notes that Azhari quickly 
recovered the cost of his investment. 

The case of Morocco adds other insights 
to the study of the Islamic press. The king¬ 
dom of Morocco, while not subject to the 
sultan in Istanbul, nor necessarily under 
the writ of the Hanafi Shaykh al-Islam in 
Istanbul, nevertheless followed the Otto¬ 
mans in matters pertaining to printing. 

The lithographic press had been intro¬ 
duced in 1864 and was immediately used 
for religious books, although the Qur’an 
was not printed until 1879. Abdulrazak 
(Kingdom) notes that the way was smoothed 


for printing because “those scribes who 
were also scholars were not prevented 
from copying books for printing. As a 
matter of fact, those scholars who were 
able to perform more than one aspect of 
printing were very attractive to printers 
and publishers.” 

Contemporary printings of the Qur’an 
Today, the Qur’an is produced in a variety 
of shapes, sizes and degrees of production 
quality. The foremost printing centers are 
Cairo and Medina, but Qur’ans are pro¬ 
duced in many Islamic countries and in the 
West. Since the 1920s, the Cairo edition, 
known as the King Fu’ad or “royal 
(amvriyya) edition,” has become the stand¬ 
ard edition in Egypt. Many Qur’ans 
printed elsewhere have been modeled on 
its calligraphic style, printing conventions 
and editorial notes contained at the end 
of the volume. ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Qadl 
(Mushaf) summarizes the history of this 
printing. He states that, because numerous 
non-standard editions were filling the mar¬ 
ket, the authorities at al-Azhar took the 
matter under consideration at this time. A 
committee was appointed, headed by 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘All 1 -HusaynI, the 
chief of the Egyptian Qur’an reciters. Also 
on the committee were Hanafi Nasif, chief 
inspector of Arabic at the Ministry of 
Education, Mustafa ‘Anani, a teacher at 
Madrasat al-Mu‘allimIn 1 -Nasiriyya, and 
Ahmad al-Iskandaranl, also at the Nasi- 
riyya school. These four persons deter¬ 
mined to use the ‘Uthmanic recension 
(rasm), adopting the recitation conventions 
of Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, also noting whether the 
passages were Meccan or Medinan (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’an). They 
decided on the markings for suras (see 
sura), ajza. and other guides to recitation. 
Al-Qadl remarks that, in spite of the edito¬ 
rial attentions of the committee and the 
officials who reviewed the work, there were 


“several shortcomings” (ba‘d al-hanat). 

When the first printing (i.e. that of 1924) 
was sold out, the National Library of 
Egypt determined to bring out another 
edition. The Library’s director wrote to the 
Shaykh al-Azhar asking him to set up a 
committee for this purpose. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
al-Qadl himself was appointed along with 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘All 1 -Najjar, Shaykh 
‘All Muhammad al-Diba‘ and Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Hallm al-Basyunl. They reviewed the 
classical literature on all aspects of vocal¬ 
ization and recitation (see grammar and 
the qur’an; form and structure of 
the qur’an; language and style of the 
qur’an; traditional disciplines of 
qur’anic study). The result was what al- 
Qadi calls the second printing. The 1924 
edition remained the basis of subsequent 
editions in Egypt. 

A particularly well-made example is the 
printing of 1938 issued by ‘Abd al-Hamld 
Salim at al-Matba‘at al-Shams al- 
Islamiyya, a private firm. The original 
committee revised it. The government, 
too, issued an edition reviewed by the iden¬ 
tical committee in 1936 called the Faruq 
edition, after the Egyptian king, Faruq 
(r. 1936-52). The version was corrected by 
Shaykh Nasr al-‘Adll, chief corrector at 
the government (ammyya) press. In addi¬ 
tion to the signatures of the five persons 
involved, the work bears the seal of the 
Shaykh al-Azhar. 

During the ig6os, the Qur’an Review 
Section (qism fahs al-masahif) of the al- 
Azhar administration controlled Qur’an 
printing. Formerly, page proofs (Fr. epreuves, 
and thus Ar. al-barufat ) of new editions 
would be reviewed only once before a 
permit was issued to print and distribute. 
Later, it was decided that a review was 
needed after printing and binding were 
complete. This change occurred after it 
was discovered that some copies had been 
misbound. During 1963, the Section re- 
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viewed forty-nine Qur’an proofs written in 
the familiar Egyptian hand, eleven in 
Maghrib! script (see Arabic script) and 
two from Brill. During the period from 
May 2, 1963 to November 20, 1963, the 
Section issued twenty-two licenses to print 
new masahif after review of page proofs by 
a committee appointed by the Section. In 
the same period, seventeen licenses were 
issued following review of the printed and 
bound copies. On the other hand, the 
Section withheld licenses in nine instances, 
most of them imported editions. The 
Section also had responsibility for examin¬ 
ing imported masahif and those being ex¬ 
ported. For the first eleven months of 1963 
the Section reviewed 276,623 copies of the 
complete Qur’an or parts of it exported to 
twenty-eight countries, an average of 
25,158 copies per month. In 1967, al-Azhar, 
in cooperation with the government press, 
set out to reissue the Qur’an in a printed 
rather than lithographed format. The first 
of these appeared in 1976 and was fol¬ 
lowed by printings in various sizes, with a 
total of 200,000 copies. The following year 
a special press was established specifically 
for printing the Qur’an and other religious 
works. It began operation in 1985 (www. 
alazhar.org/english/about/quran/htm). 

In Saudi Arabia, Qur’an publishing is 
centered at the King Fahd Holy Qur’an 
Printing Complex. Established in 1985 
near Medina, the Complex may be one of 
the largest printing operations in the 
world. According to the website (www. 
quran.net/hadis/Madinah), the press 
employs 1,500 scholars, artists and techni¬ 
cians. Fourteen million copies of the 
Qur’an in Arabic and six other languages 
have been printed since its founding. They 
are distributed free to pilgrims, as well as to 
mosques and other Islamic institutions 
worldwide. Another website (www. 
saudinf.com/main/y36g4.htm), the in¬ 
formation of which is dated February 4, 
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2002, puts the number of printed copies of 
the Arabic Qur’an at 145 million since 
1985. The Complex has a capacity of ten 
million copies per year. It is administered 
by the Ministry of Islamic Affairs, 
Endowments, Call, and Guidance. The 
government is not the only producer of 
Qur’ans in Saudi Arabia. The publishing 
house Dar al-Salam is dedicated to print¬ 
ing the authentic Arabic text, translation 
and brief commentaries and marginal 
notes (www. dar-us-salam.com/ 
about_us.htm). It was established in 
Riyadh in 1986 under the direction of 
‘Abd al-Malik Mujahid. Besides offices in 
the United States and Britain, it has 
branches in Australia, Bangladesh, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Qatar and Sri Lanka. 

Over the last forty years the Qur’an has 
been printed in many places, from 
Morocco to Indonesia. Iraq’s first printing 
was in 1950. The Directorate of Endow¬ 
ments (awqaf) selected as its model a man¬ 
uscript, which was then photographed at 
the Survey of Iraq. The original manu¬ 
script had been a gift of the mother of the 
Ottoman sultan ‘Abd al-AzIz to Shaykh 
Junayd al-Baghdadl in 1861. The manu¬ 
script had been copied in 1859 by Hafiz 
Muhammad Amin Rushdi. The awqaf 
directorate formed an editorial committee 
of five to prepare the text for printing. 
Included in the group was the inspector of 
the Survey press, Hashim Muhammad al- 
Baghdadi. The press’ calligrapher copied 
the text, adding headings for the suras, 
“adjusting some of the ayas” ( ta’dil ba l d al- 
ayat; see verses) and adding an index to 
the suras, a common feature in printed 
Qur’ans. The committee read the text to 
ensure conformity with Hafs and the rami 
of ‘Uthman. The arrangement of ajza’, 
ahzab and sura titles was modeled on the 
Istanbul edition copied by Hafiz ‘Uthman. 
The numbering of the suras was taken 
from the official Cairo edition. The 
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committee signed their names at the end of 
the text, as was customary with large proj¬ 
ects. There is rich ornamentation on the 
first two pages of text. The second edition, 
based on the first, came out in 1966. It is 
beautifully printed and bound with the 
traditional Islamic flap cover. The colo¬ 
phon indicates that the work was directed 
by the Ministry of Endowments (dvuoan 
al-awqaf) and contracted to Marar Trading 
Company of Baghdad for execution. The 
committee overseeing the edition was com¬ 
posed of Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Shaykhll, 
Shaykh Kamal al-Din al-Ta‘l, and Nun 
1-Qadi, director of Religious Charities at 
the diwan. The work was printed in Ger¬ 
many by K.G. Lohse of Frankfurt. 

The Qur’ans of India and Pakistan are 
characteristically individual in appearance 
and are often the result of personal devo¬ 
tions rather than the product of corporate 
investment or organized outreach. The 
Qur’an of 1964 published in Shillong, East 
Pakistan embodies these idiosyncrasies. It 
is an Arabic text with English translation 
and with running commentary by Khadim 
Rahmani. In his introduction he says, 

“This being the first edition and the pro¬ 
cess of printing being a difficult one, we 
had to engage a local press for doing the 
job, so as to maintain a constant vigil and 
guidance all along the printing. Yet in spite 
of our best efforts, some printing mistakes 
cropped up.” The same difficulties are 
noted in The divine Qur’an with Arabic text, 
translation into English and English com¬ 
mentary by S.M. Abdul Hamid published 
in Dacca in 1962. The English translation 
is typewritten and comments are typed 
footnotes. In his introduction Abdul 
Hamid laments the poor quality of the 
paper and printing: “Some of my friends 
desired better printing and paper. But 
those who are aware of the difficulties of 
publishing will admit that in Pakistan [sic] 
we are to depend on the paper supplied by 


the local mills, and printing cannot be con¬ 
trolled unless one has got his own press.” 
Like Khadim Rahmani, Abdul Hamid 
calls on his readers to alert him to printing 
mistakes. Even the prestigious edition with 
English translation of Abdullah Yusuf 
Ali published serially in Lahore beginning 
in 1937 bears the translator’s request for 
corrections. 

Not all contemporary Indian or Pakistani 
editions are produced as small-scale proj¬ 
ects. The Alifi Qur'an printed in Bombay at 
al-Qur’an Printers displays all the hall¬ 
marks of a well-financed project. The edi¬ 
tion derives its name from the fact that 
each line of text begins with the letter alif, 
the first letter of the Arabic alphabet. It is 
also distinguished in that the basmala (q.v.), 
the invocation “In the name of God,” at 
the head of each sura “has been written in 
113 different calligraphic styles which have 
evolved over the fourteen centuries of 
Islamic era [sic].” As with all major pub¬ 
lishing projects, scholars reviewed the cal- 
ligraphed copy for correctness. As is also 
customary with commercially printed 
Qur’ans, the publisher claims copyright 
protection. Akber Khan, chairman of the 
company, is unusually explicit, threatening 
that .. any person or organization... 
[who]... attempts to reproduce the Qur’an 
alifi in any size or form, its whole or part, 
runs the risk of legal prosecution.” 

As Lebanon is well-known for its large 
and sophisticated publishing industry, it is 
not surprising that the Qur’an is frequently 
printed there. The Qur’ans are hand¬ 
somely printed and bound and available at 
modest prices. Editions are often accom¬ 
panied by the commentaries of al-Baydawi 
or al-Jalalayn, sometimes both. In the 
edition published by al-Maktab al-Islami 
(Beirut and Damascus 1984), Shaykh 
Muhammad Ahmad Kan'an explained 
and corrected the commentaries as he saw 
fit. In the Dar al-Ma c arif edition (Beirut 
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1982), the qur’anic text and the two com¬ 
mentaries were reviewed by the Qur’an 
corrector (mudaqqiq al-masahif) of the 
Syrian Ministry of Endowments (awqaf), 
Marwan Suwar. In the edition of Dar al- 
‘Ilm lil-Malayin (Beirut 1984) the commen¬ 
tator and corrector, Muhammad Ahmad 
Kan'an, whose edition appeared from al- 
Maktab al-Islaml in the very same year, 
wrote a biography of al-Baydawi and an 
explanation of his Anwar al-tanzil, and 
describes why he chose to give a precis of 
the text, while assuring the reader that he 
has changed little of the original and did 
so only to “tie concepts together.” 

Despite the rigid requirements for Qur’an 
publishing in the government context, 
experiments with the text continue in an 
attempt to make the scripture more uni¬ 
versally comprehensible. One such effort 
appeared in Jakarta in 1973. This state- 
authorized experiment aligned the Arabic 
text with a romanized version for Muslims 
who wished to read the text in Arabic but 
who did not know the Arabic script or the 
complexities of the rules of recitation 
(tajwid). The volume was produced by the 
Reading Institute of Religious Affairs in 
cooperation with the Committee on 
Publication of the Qur’an and the pub¬ 
lisher Bahrul Ulum. The introduction calls 
this the first attempt to romanize Arabic 
for Indonesians. The introduction says, 

“We hope that the Qur’an in Latin can 
become a model for future improved 
romanization.” In a memorandum from 
the Reading Institute to the printer, the 
firm of Sumatra in Bandung, the Institute 
asserts that the transcription is accurate 
and that the work may by printed for 
distribution. 

Non-Hafs printings 

In the foregoing discussion it is assumed 
that all the editions cited adhere to the 
Hafs reading (riwaya). Occasionally the 


Qur’an is available in other readings. 

There is a 1964 mushaf from Algeria in the 
Warsh riwaya and another version from 
Morocco. A Tunisian edition of the Qalun 
riwaya was published by al-Dar al- 
Tunisiyya lil-Nashr. In the Sudan the Durl 
reading was printed in ig8g by the Depart¬ 
ment of Religious Affairs and Endowments 
(awqaf). 

Summary 

A most thorough examination of the 
400-year delay between Gutenberg’s Bible 
and the first Qur’an printed in Egypt is 
provided by Proudfoot and Robinson. Both 
take issue with the commonly held view of 
Orientalists that it was caused by an innate 
conservatism among the ■ ulama ’. They 
adhere to a more complex and nuanced 
approach. Most importantly, they highlight 
the separate historical trajectories of the 
Ottoman lands and the eastern territories: 
Iran, India and southeast Asia. In the for¬ 
mer, the press was expressly excluded from 
use until the early eighteenth century. In 
the latter, where political and religious con¬ 
trols were diffuse, i.e. where the clerical 
control was weakest, great preachers and 
teachers such as Sayyid Ahmad Khan and 
the Deobandis (q.v.) were — while no less 
fervent than their coreligionists in western 
Asia and north Africa — without alle¬ 
giance to a strong authority. Thus, they 
were able to exploit printing unhindered 
by government controls. Robinson points 
out that print was employed in India to 
promote Islam not only against the British 
but, more fundamentally, to strengthen 
the community in the face of the Hindu 
majority. 

Proudfoot also emphasizes that printing 
religious texts was a lucrative business in 
south and southeast Asia and came to be 
viewed as such in the premier Islamic pub¬ 
lishing center, Cairo. He speculates that 
one of the reasons for the failure of what 
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he calls early experiments or false starts in 
printing in Istanbul and Cairo is that the 
works with the greatest potential for profit 
were forbidden. Nonetheless, in no case 
did the press, whether lithographic or 
typographic, lead to major improvements 
in the technology of printing. Doubtlessly, 
lithography ushered in a revolution in 
Islamic communications, education and 
self-definition in India, but it was not 
adapted to the same ends in the central 
Islamic lands (see teaching and preach¬ 
ing the qur’an). Moreover, no technical 
innovations were developed in any Muslim 
region (see science and the Qur’an). 
Every improvement in printing technique 
was developed in the West and eventually 
adopted by Muslims to often conservative 
religious ends. Thus, the basic point that 
the press was a late arrival in the Muslim 
world is correct and its use was entirely 
dependent on imported techniques. 

Michael W. Albin 
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Prisoners 

Persons physically detained by judicial au¬ 
thority in an institution for that purpose. 
The Qur’an explicitly mentions prisoners 
(aTmasjunun) only once, in q 26:29, referring 
to Moses (q.v.). The noun “prison” (al-sijn) 
and its verbal forms are, however, found in 
the story of Joseph (q.v.) at Q 12:25 and in 
eight other places. Both of these narratives 
(q.v.) refer to the Pharaoh’s (q.v.) prison in 
Egypt (q.v.), which some commentators 
described as “an underground place 
where a person was held without seeing 
or hearing anyone” ( Jalalayn, 482, ad 
Q 26:29). 
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It seems unlikely that Mecca (q.v.) or 
Medina (q.v.) had any such dungeons dur¬ 
ing the time of Muhammad, but some 
types of detention were known and 
rudimentary prisons in Medina and Basra 
are mentioned soon after Muhammad’s 
death. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab reportedly had 
a house bought and turned into a prison in 
Mecca (Rosenthal, Freedom, 37-8; see 
caliph; companions of the prophet); 
‘All (see ‘ali b . abi talib) likewise estab¬ 
lished a house prison in Basra (Schneider, 
Imprisonment, 167). 

Generally, imprisonment is not counted 
as one of the qur’anic punishments for 
crimes, even though q 4:15 instructs that 
women who commit sexual indecency (al- 
jahisha) are to be held (m-s-k) in their 
homes (see adultery and fornication; 
chastity). There is a question as to 
whether such detention is equivalent to 
imprisonment, but the majority of scholars 
held that this verse was, in any case, 
abrogated (see abrogation) by q 24:2, 
which decrees flogging (q.v.). Similarly, the 
Qur’an refers to persons held in shackles 
(riqab, asir) but these are usually understood 
as referring either to slaves or captives 
(q.v.), not to prisoners (see also slaves and 
slavery). 

The Prophet appears both to have de¬ 
tained someone on suspicion ( habasa 
al-rajula ft tuhma, Wensinck, Concordance, i, 
411b) and also to have had someone bound 
(rabata) to a pillar in the mosque (q.v.; 
Bukhari, Sahih. ii, 92 [44, Khusumat, 8]; Fr. 
trans. Houdas, El-Bokhan, ii, 128), but 
there is no record of real imprisonment. 
The lack of clear qur’anic and prophetic 
precedent has led to an occasional debate 
as to whether Islamic law sanctions im¬ 
prisonment at all (Qurtubi, Jami ! , v, 85, 
ad q 4:15; see law and the quR’AN; 
sunna). 

Until the modern era, it seems that 
imprisonment was, in fact, little used by 


judges, usually restricted to a form of 
coercion (debtors’ prisons) or conceived as 
an alternative or supplementary punish¬ 
ment. Political prisoners, however, appear 
to have been widely tolerated on the basis 
that the sultan has ultimate control over 
the freedom of his subjects (see kings and 
rulers; politics and the quR’AN). The 
judicial reticence to enforce imprisonment 
may have its roots in a fundamental pre¬ 
sumption of freedom as the natural state of 
humankind (see freedom and predesti¬ 
nation; oppression; oppressed on 
earth, the). Along these lines, it is in¬ 
structive to note that the Qur’an describes 
Joseph’s prison, in q 12:25, with the same 
epithets usually reserved in the Qur’an for 
hell: 1 adhab alim, a painful chastisement 
(see hell and hellfire; reward and 
punishment). It also equates hell with 
prison directly in q 17:8: “We have estab¬ 
lished hell for the unbelievers as a prison” 
(wa-jaPlnajahannama lil-kdfinna hasiran; 
see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). Al-RaZl 

(d. 606/1210; Tafsir, xx, 161, ad q 17:8) 
distinguishes the two, emphasizing that 
while one will eventually be freed from 
an earthly prison, if only by death, hell 
“is a barrier (hasir) for people, surround¬ 
ing them and offering no hope of 
release.” 

In contrast to judicial imprisonment, pris¬ 
oners of war (q.v.) are discussed in q 47:4, 
8:67-9 and elsewhere. Such captives were 
sometimes pardoned or held for ransom 
but could also be enslaved or even killed. A 
minority argued that ransom or pardon 
were the only licit possibilities (Ibn Rushd, 
Bidaya, i, 382). Most modern interpreters 
embrace this minority opinion, thereby 
bringing rules on prisoners of war in line 
with international norms (Hashmi, Saving, 
M5)' 

Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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Concordance. 

Profane and Sacred 

What pertains to the non-divine realm and 
to the divine realm, respectively. The Eng¬ 
lish word profane is derived from the Latin 
expression pro fanum describing the area in 
front of the shrine or persons who came to 
a temple without being initiated. The Latin 
profanj \ a used to denote the opposite of 
sanctus, “divine,” and sacer/sacratus, “dedi¬ 
cated to God,” both by Roman as well as 
Jewish and Christian authors. In everyday 
English language, “profane” can denote 
something of lesser value and is sometimes 
synonymous with temporal, non-religious, 
and secular. Since the second half of the 
nineteenth century and especially after 
Durkheim’s 1912 study on the primary 
forms of religious life, profane has gained 
importance as a critical term in describing 
the origins and essential characteristics of 
religions. Indeed, Durkheim defined as a 
critical element of any religion the clas¬ 
sification of all things as either profane or 
sacred. Despite the frequent occurrence of 
profane in modern studies of religion, 


however, no coherent concept of this term 
has been developed in scholarly discourse, 
and several studies on the topic have raised 
doubts as to whether profane may be 
viewed as an applicable operative concept 
of religious studies at all. Also, studies of 
the religion of Islam and Islamic culture 
frequently refer to the “profane” without 
providing a definition. Therefore, before 
reflecting on the relevance of profane in 
the context of the Qur’an, a brief sum¬ 
mary of various aspects of the profane 
as discussed in religious studies is 
necessary. 

Problems of definition 

In its original meaning, the word “profane” 
suggests a distinction between two different 
kinds of space. Profane, at this semantic 
level, denotes the space that is not sacred 
or holy and that encircles a sacred area 
that is set apart from the profane by a 
boundary. According to Eliade, a religious 
person perceives the non-homogeneity of 
space as the contrast between a well de¬ 
fined sacred place — either an edifice con¬ 
structed for religious purposes (see sacred 
precincts; house, domestic and divine; 
ka'ba; mosque; church) or a natural 
phenomenon that is religiously inter¬ 
preted (see nature as signs; marvels; 
miracles) — and the indefinite, amor¬ 
phous space around it. Only particular, 
precious objects and privileged persons are 
permitted to remain in a sacred place. 
Outside or in front of the sacred enclosure 
extends the domain of ordinary objects 
and persons — the profane space. In some 
cases, however, one particular place may 
be regarded as sacred and non-sacred at 
the same time even by believers of one 
religion. In addition, religious communi¬ 
ties, whose followers are spread over large 
territories, often believe a variety of places 
to be sacred (see Mecca; Medina; Jeru¬ 
salem; geography). Consequently, the 
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profane space outside a particular sacred 
enclosure may contain a number of other 
sacred places and is therefore not regarded 
as completely profane. 

Although originating from a particular 
concept of space, the distinction between 
sacred and profane is not restricted to spa¬ 
tial categories (see spatial relations). 
Reference to sacred objects, sacred time 
(q.v.), sacred states (see ritual purity), 
sacred acts (see prayer; fasting; alms¬ 
giving; pilgrimage), and sacred person¬ 
alities (see saint) in the context of various 
religions leads to the conclusion that there 
must be also profane objects, times, states, 
acts, and personalities (see everyday life, 
the qur’an in; material culture and 
the qur’an; media and the qur’an). 
Profane time may be described as the 
ordinary time of everyday life without the 
occurrence of any event of religious sig¬ 
nificance (see HISTORY AND THE QUr’An). 
Sacred periods are, for example, times of 
religious feasts during which critical events 
that occurred at an early point in a reli¬ 
gion’s history are celebrated and reenacted 
(see FESTIVALS AND COMMEMORATIVE 
days). The believer changes from profane 
to sacred time by practicing particular 
rites. Also these rites contain elements of 
sacredness (see ritual and the qur’an). 
They may therefore be regarded as sacred 
acts and the time of ritual practice can be 
viewed as sacred time. 

Durkheim has pointed to another rela¬ 
tionship between time and the profane. 

He observed that the passing of time may 
reduce the degree of profaneness and en¬ 
large the degree of sacredness attributed to 
a religious phenomenon as, with time, the 
veneration of successive generations of 
believers in that particular phenomenon 
grows. Durkheim also mentioned the idea 
of various degrees of sacredness implicit in 
this observation in a number of other 
places in his study on the primary forms 


of religious life, Les formes elementaires de la 
vie religieuse. 

A profane person is described as someone 
who belongs to the world outside a sacred 
space, who illegitimately enters sacred 
space, or who transgresses the law that 
protects the sacred ideas and rites of a 
particular religion. There is a certain am¬ 
biguity in the establishment of the sacred 
in that, on the one hand, it is not arbitrary 
as when, for example, the significance of 
a sacred place is grounded in its unique 
character, a character that no purely 
human action can confer on it. In other 
cases, however, space obtains religious 
meaning precisely because it is chosen on 
an arbitrary basis. Furthermore, there is no 
intrinsic reason why a particular phenom¬ 
enon should be more sacred than another, 
or even sacred at all. The manifestation of 
the sacred (hierophany) and the profane 
(prophanophany) is the result of an intel¬ 
lectual process and is, as such, always 
artificial and subjective. This leads to a 
situation where what is sacred to the 
faithful of one religious tradition may be 
conceived of as profane by the faithful 
professing another (see polemic and 

POLEMICAL LANGUAGE). 

A precise circumscription of the profane 
in abstract terms is difficult because of its 
amorphous nature and the existence of 
various systems of belief and designations 
of sacredness (see belief and unbelief; 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR’An). 
Therefore, the profane is often described in 
negative terms like non-religious or non- 
sacred. The sacred, however, is also 
defined in different ways based on various 
methodologies. This leads to uncertainty 
and inconsistency even when describing 
the profane as the opposite of the sacred. 
One occasion on which the border be¬ 
tween the sacred and the profane becomes 
identifiable in a particular religion is the 
act of profanation. “To profane” means to 


take something away from the space of a 
sanctuary, to bring something from the 
world of the gods or the one God to the 
human world or, on a more practical level, 
to ignore sacred orders or laws. An exam¬ 
ple would be disregarding the observance 
of sacred periods of time by acting in a 
manner that is forbidden by the regulations 
of a particular religion during that sacred 
period (see months). This distorted or 
deviant approach to the sacred, that is, 
treating it with irreverence or contempt, 
is conveyed by the root letters l-h-d — es¬ 
pecially in Q 7:180 and 41:40 (see heresy; 
error; astray), and implies a violation 
of the sacred, as in blaspheming the names 
of God or his signs (q.v.; see also curse; 
blasphemy; oaths; breaking trusts and 
contracts). Profanation can be under¬ 
stood as one form of communication 
between the sacred and the profane. 

Another form of communication be¬ 
tween the sacred and the profane has been 
observed in sacrifice (q.v.) with the victim 
as a medium between the two spheres (see 
consecration of animals). Interestingly, 
in Roman texts the Latin verb profanare 
described the act of selling or distributing 
the meat of the sacrifice to the populace 
in front of the temple. Inquiries into the 
nature of profane and sacred often attempt 
to answer two essential questions, namely 
what is defined as profane or sacred in a 
particular religion, and what believers are 
permitted or forbidden (q.v.) to do with or 
within the profane or the sacred. Various 
studies on the sacred have identified 
exclusiveness (being superior in dignity and 
power, being a means of communication 
with gods or the one God, or of access 
between the human world and divine 
realities), separateness, otherness, and 
remoteness from the ordinary as common 
traits of the “sacred.” On the contrary, the 
“profane” is often characterized as the 
non-sacred, non-religious, secular, ordi¬ 


nary, and as being of no religious signifi¬ 
cance, or of lesser value than the “sacred.” 

The profane, the sacred and the Qur’an 
The existence of the profane as an autono¬ 
mous phenomenon can only be acknowl¬ 
edged by someone who does not accept the 
idea of the absolute transcendence of the 
divine (see god and his attributes; 
anthropomorphism). If divine creation 
(q.v.) of all things is presupposed, the pro¬ 
fane can exist only if sacredness is not 
attributed to the whole of divine creation. 
The Qur’an postulates the role of God as 
the creator of all things (q 6:102; 13:16; 
39:62; cf. 15:86; 36:81, etc.). Yet because 
the qur’anic text may be interpreted as 
discussing phenomena of the profane on 
several occasions it can be argued that it 
does not support the view that everything 
that is created by God must only be re¬ 
garded as sacred. Divine origin appears, 
however, as an important argument for the 
sacred character of the Qur’an in the holy 
book (q.v.) itself (see createdness of the 
qur’an; inimitability). It is stated that 
the Qur’an represents those parts of the 
heavenly book (q.v.) that were sent down to 
the prophet Muhammad in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage (q.v.; cf. Q 12:2; 20:113; 41:3; 42:7; 
43:3-4; see also revelation and inspira¬ 
tion). q 10:37 implies that the character of 
the qur’anic text proves its divine origin. 
Even if humans and jinn (q.v.) would com¬ 
bine their efforts they could not bring forth 
a text like the Qur’an (q 17:88). Those who 
claim to have received another version of 
the heavenly book present but a distorted 
version of it (q 3:78). God warns those who 
have broken the Qur’an into fragments, 
and thus distorted its meaning, about the 
consequences of such an act (cf. Q 15:90-2; 
see corruption; forgery). A person’s 
attitude towards the Qur’an is a clear in¬ 
dicator of the distinction between believers 
and unbelievers (see belief and 
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unbelief). Also, any doubts regarding the 
unique character of the Qur’an and its 
revelation to Muhammad (cf. Q 25:4-6) are 
tantamount to profanation (see opposition 
to muhammad). Those who deny the di¬ 
vine origin of the Qur’an are threatened 
with severe punishment on the day of res¬ 
urrection (q.v.; Q 6:27; see also last 
judgment; reward and punishment). 
Whereas the true believers recite the 
Qur’an and follow its commandments 
(q.v.), the unbelievers dispute the Qur’an 
and are therefore hated by God and those 
who believe in God and Muhammad as his 
messenger (cf. Q 29:46; 40:35). Reading the 
Qur’an is described as an act of worship 
(q.v.) and, as such, represents a broader 
sense of communication with God (q 3:79; 
1:7:78; 73:20). These and other passages 
underscore the fact that the Qur’an may 
not be regarded as part of, or comparable 
to, profane writing. It goes without saying 
that no other scripture is attributed with 
these exclusive qualities of the Qur’an (see 
torah; psalms; gospel; scripture and 
the qur’an; people of the book; 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). 

The sacred character of the Qur’an is 
confirmed by religious practice in the 
course of history. Reading and reciting the 
holy book, or parts thereof, is mentioned as 
a form of communication with God in his¬ 
toriographical sources (see recitation of 
the qur’an). For example, we know that 
representatives of the military elite of the 
Mamluk era paid great numbers of re¬ 
ligious scholars to recite the Qur’an in 
schools, Sufi convents (khanqah) and public 
places to secure for themselves the blessing 
(q.v.) of God ( baraka; see also popular and 
talismanic uses of the qur’an). Until 
today, religious cultus in the private sphere 
includes recitation of qur’anic passages on 
many occasions like, for example, during 
Ramadan (q.v.), wedding celebrations and 
funerals as a form of communication with 


God. For various reasons, however, the 
Qur’an was never a critical element of 
official liturgical practice in Islam (outside 
of the ritual prayer; see also form and 

STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN). 

Qur’anic terminology of sacred and profane 
As mentioned above, the word “profane” 
can be traced back to the linguistic context 
of classical Roman, Jewish and Christian 
writers including the Church Fathers. 

When using “profane” in the description of 
respective concepts in other religions, one 
has to take into consideration semantic 
differences between the terminology of the 
language of the scholar examining a par¬ 
ticular system of belief (meta-language) 
and, if known, the language of the people 
whose religion is the object of study (object 
language). Terms of object language and 
meta-language usually do not represent 
identical concepts. Therefore, scholars 
seeking to develop definitions of the 
profane, must refer not only to the self¬ 
definition of the concept as provided in 
the language examined, but should also 
analyze concepts similar in content though 
without any terminological link, utilizing 
comparative methods of religious studies, 
sociology, history, psychology, and other 
disciplines. 

Different forms of the Arabic root h-r-m 
have been understood in western scholar¬ 
ship as conveying the meaning of sacred 
and, as a result, words of this root occur¬ 
ring in the Qur’an are often translated as 
“sacred” in English renditions of the 
Qur’an. According to later Islamic tradi¬ 
tion, “the sacred mosque” of the Qur’an 
{al-masjid al-hardm, Q 2:144, 149-50, 191, 196; 
5:2; 8:34; 9:7, 19, 28; 48:25, 27) denotes the 
Prophet’s mosque in Mecca (q.v.); “the 
sacred hill” ( al-mash’ar al-hardm, Q 2:198), 
where, according to tradition, Muhammad 
stood and prayed to God, is understood to 
refer to the hill of Quzah in Muzdalifa; 
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and “the sacred house” ( al-bayt al-hardm, 

Q, 5:2, 97; cf. 14:37) is identified as the 
Ka'ba. Later tradition explains the “safe 
sanctuary” ( haram amin, Q 28:57; 29:67) as 
the area surrounding Mecca, and the 
hurumat are God’s sacred ordinances 
(q 22:30). English translations of the verb 
harrama can be “to forbid” or “to hallow/ 
to make sacred”: in certain passages the 
latter meaning is regularly preferred (e.g. 

Q 27:91), although in other places the term 
is always translated as “to forbid” (q 2:173, 
275; 3:93; 572, etc.). 

The various forms of the root h-r-m high¬ 
light the exclusiveness of the sacred in the 
Qur’an. The places denoted as haram or 
haram may be entered only by believers in a 
particular state of consecration, ihram (see 
ritual purity). The word ihram does not 
occur in the Qur’an. The nominal form 
hurum, however, stands in some qur’anic 
passages for a number of believers who 
have assumed the sacred state (q 5:1, 95-6). 
This state of ihram permits the believer to 
enter the sacred area and prohibits certain 
activities that were allowable before he or 
she assumed the ihram (sexual intercourse, 
ointments or perfumes, the wearing of 
sewn garments, hunting, etc.; see hunting 
and fishing; clothing; odors and 
smells; sex and sexuality). Entrance 
into the sacred areas and places is forbid¬ 
den to those who are not in a state of 
ihram. Consequendy, the ihram has to be 
assumed by every believer when perform¬ 
ing the minor or/and the major pilgrimage 
Cumra, hajj). 

The fourth form of h-r-m is also used to 
describe the entrance into a sacred period, 
such as a sacred month, although, again, 
this usage does not occur in the Qur’an 
itself. The phrase, al-shahr al-hardm, “the 
sacred month,” is mentioned in Q 2:194, 
217; 5:2, 97, but the particular month re¬ 
ferred to in these verses has not been iden¬ 
tified with any certainty. Q 2:5, however, 


suggests that the month of pilgrimage, 

Dhu 1-Iliya, is meant. Q 9:5 speaks of 
sacred months (al-ashhur al-hurum), Q 9:36 
more precisely of four sacred months. 
Again, sacredness, as denoted by the word 
haram, is defined by what is forbidden dur¬ 
ing the exclusive period of the sacred 
month. Entering the time of prayer also 
requires the state of ihram. Ritual purity 
and a prescribed manner of dressing are 
necessary preconditions of ihram. The 
sacredness of ihram is also underscored in 
various commentaries (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval) on 
Q 17:80, where it is said that angels are 
present during the ihram that must be 
assumed before prayer. 

Another root used to denote the sacred in 
the Qur’an is q-d-s. Words of this root may 
convey the meaning of being far removed 
from, or free of, evil, impurity, or imperfec¬ 
tion (see CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; 
impeccability; good and evil). The 
degree of perfection or purity described by 
words of the root q-d-s is extraordinary. 
This may have led to an interpretation of 
q-d-s as “sacred” in English translation. 

The Qur’an characterizes various phe¬ 
nomena with words derived from this root. 
In q 20:12 and 79:16 the valley of Tuwa 
(q.v.), where Moses (q.v.) was informed by 
God about his prophethood (see prophets 
and prophethood), is denoted as muqad- 
das. In q 59:23 and Q 62:1 the term al-qudus 
occurs as an epithet of God. The phrase 
ruh al-qudus, “holy spirit” (q.v.), identified in 
the commentaries as Gabriel (q.v.), men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with Jesus (q.v.), 
occurs in Q 2:87, 253, 5:110 and Q 16:102. 
“The sacred area” (al-ard al-muqaddasa) in 
Q 5:21 is understood to signify the Dome of 
the Rock in Jerusalem and the area sur¬ 
rounding it. 

The opposite of h-r-m in the sense of to 
“be, or become forbidden, prohibited, or 
sacred,” is expressed by words derived 


from the root h-l-l. In some passages, words 
of the root h-l-l denote what is, becomes or 
is declared permissible, lawful, or free from 
legal obligation (q 2:228-30, 275; 3:50; 5:87, 
etc.; see lawful and unlawful). In other 
passages of the Qur’an, words of this root 
may be understood as representing the 
meaning of profane. Q 5:2 commands the 
believers to avoid acts of profanation. 

The phrase used in this passage, la tuhillu, 
is often translated as “do not violate or ren¬ 
der permissible something.” Among that 
which shall not be profaned is the sacred 
month — al-shahr al-hardm. Attacking those 
who are on their way to the sacred house 
(understood as the Ka'ba) is also not per¬ 
mitted, and is tantamount to profanation. 
Leaving the state of ihram and returning to 
the profane state is expressed by the phrase 
idha halaltum in q 5:2, where it is asserted 
that hunting is permissible for those who 
have returned to the profane state. In 
Q 9:37 the insertion of intercalary months 
(q.v.) is forbidden. The practice of declar¬ 
ing the month after Dhu 1-Hijja sacred 
(yuharrimunahu) during one year and, if the 
intercalary month is inserted, profane 
(yuhillunahu) during another year is rejected 
as a practice of unbelief (kufr). In other 
Arabic sources, all months except those 
defined as sacred (hardm, hurum) are de¬ 
scribed as profane, using the word hill. 

Also, in certain cases the verb ahalla may 
signify leaving the sacred state (ihram) or 
entering upon the profane months or the 
profane territories. When the believer fin¬ 
ishes prayer he or she returns to the pro¬ 
fane state (halal). The tenth verbal form of 
h-l-l, istahalla, means to deem permissible 
or lawful and, by extension, to profane or 
to desecrate something sacred. The term 
muhill describes, among other things, a 
man who violates the sacred and commits 
an act of profanation. 

The word dunya (derived from the root 
d-n-w, “be, or become near”), sometimes 


rendered as “[profane] world” when 
encountered in modern texts, is found in 
many qur’anic verses where it denotes the 
present world (the nearer dwelling place), 
as opposed to the hereafter, al-akhira (the 
last dwelling place; see eschatology). 
Dunya is often interpreted as signifying ev¬ 
erything that befalls humans before death 
or every activity that is not aimed at the 
service of God. In both senses, dunya may 
be taken to express aspects of the profane. 
When interpreted as the present world, 
however, dunya may include such activities 
as rites and entrance into holy areas and 
sacred periods, all of which are part of a 
believer’s life before the hereafter. Dunya, 
then, cannot be understood as coterminus 
with the profane. 

The word ’adi, occasionally translated as 
profane when found in modern Arabic 
texts, does not occur in the Qur’an in this 

Regulations of profane Ife in the Qur’an 
In the Qur’an, phenomena of the sacred 
are not necessarily described by words 
derived from the roots h-r-m, or q-d-s. For 
example, two places which were of reli¬ 
gious significance before the advent of 
Islam (see pre-islamic Arabia and the 
qur’an), al-Safa and al-Marwa (q 2:158; 
see safa and marwa), retained their 
sacred character in Islam but are not char¬ 
acterized as hardm or muqaddas in the 
Qur’an. Moreover, if ritual practiced by 
believers at a particular place or directed 
towards it marks that place as “sacred,” 
then not only the “sacred mosque,” but 
also all mosques (q 2:187; 9:17-8) and the 
qibla (q.v.), must be regarded as sacred. 

Similarly, not all profane phenomena, as 
mentioned in the Qur’an, are described by 
words derived from the roots h-l-l or d-n-w. 
The Qur’an contains rules that must be 
observed in profane, everyday life and that 
are not related to any ritual activity. Some 
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of these rules, for example, the prohibition 
of usury (q.v.; Q 3:130) or the regulations of 
inheritance (q.v.; Q 4:11-2, 176) were later 
cited and explained in the chapters on 
worldly matters (mu’amalat) of the manuals 
of Islamic jurisprudence (see law and the 
qur’an), whereas ritual and religious 
observances were discussed in the 'ibadat 
chapters (see faith). The distinction be¬ 
tween ‘ibadat and mu'amalat may, therefore, 
be interpreted as expressing the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane 
spheres of life in the Qur’an. 

Lutz Wiederhold 
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Prohibited Degrees 

The various categories of persons a man 
may not marry. These are most completely 
laid out in q 4:22-4, which read: 

And marry not women whom your fathers 
married, except what is past... Prohibited 
to you are your mothers, daughters, sisters, 
father’s sisters, mother’s sisters, brother’s 
daughters, sister’s daughters, foster- 
mothers (see wet nursing; lactation), 
foster-sisters, your wives’ mothers, your 
step-daughters under your guardianship 
who are from women to whom you have 
gone in... wives of your natural sons, two 
sisters in wedlock at one and the same 
time... women already married except 


those whom your right hands possess. 
Except for these, all others are lawful... 

The Muslim jurists point out four types of 
impediment to marriage in this passage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; LAW AND 
the qur’an): consanguinity (mother, 
daughters, sisters, paternal and maternal 
aunts, and nieces; see blood and blood 
clot), fosterage (q.v.; foster-mother, foster- 
sisters), affinity by marriage (mothers-in- 
law, step-daughters under certain 
conditions) and sisterly conjunction (con¬ 
current marriage to two women who are 
sisters to each other; see sisters). They 
also draw a distinction between temporary 
and permanent impediments. Also pro¬ 
hibited by this passage are free women 
married to other men — married female 
slaves are the exception (see slaves and 
slavery) — and widows (see widow) of 
one’s father (see also parents; family; 
kinship). 

All women other than these (ma warn’a 
dhalikum) are, this passage tells us if taken 
in its literal (z,ahir) meaning, marriageable 
(see lawful and unlawful; forbidden). 
The key phrase ma wara’a dhalikum, how¬ 
ever, cannot, according to most jurists, be 
taken literally, since there are definitely 
other categories of unmarriageable women 
beyond those mentioned in q 4:22-4. For 
example, Q 24:3 makes unchasteness (zina) 
an impediment to marriage (see adultery 
and fornication): the unchaste person 
may not marry a chaste person and a 
chaste person may not marry an unchaste 
person. An unchaste person who wishes to 
marry has only two options: he or she may 
only marry another unchaste person or an 
idolater (see polytheism and atheism; 
idolatry and idolaters; community 
AND SOCIETY IN THE Qur’an). As Q 24:26 
declares, the (morally) wicked are for their 
like to marry, and the morally (good) are 
for their like to marry (see good and evil; 
and the qur’an). In q 5:5, how¬ 


ever, the Qur’an permits Muslim men to 
marry women from among those who were 
recipients of earlier scriptures (see people 
of the book; scripture and the 
qur’an). Other additional categories of 
unmarriageable women are: women who 
would through the contemplated marriage 
become fifth wives, women who are in the 
state of ‘idda (temporarily excluded from 
marriage following divorce; see waiting 
period), women who are unmarriageable 
as a result of the prohibition of sexual in¬ 
tercourse during the pilgrimage (q.v.; see 
also ritual purity) and women who were 
previously divorced by the man with whom 
marriage is contemplated and have not 
married in the interval (see sex and 
sexuality). 

Finally, it should be noted that Muslim 
jurists in general have treated the terms 
ummahat, “mothers,” in q 4:22-4 to be in¬ 
clusive of all degrees (darajat) of maternal 
ascent (mother, grandmother, etc.) and 
banat, “daughters,” to be inclusive of all 
degrees in the daughter line of descent 
(daughter, granddaughter, etc.). A quick 
glance at later commentaries of the 
Qur’an — such as the mammoth and sin¬ 
gularly comprehensive commentary of 
Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210; see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval) — reveals a large variety of 
controversial issues pertaining to the sub¬ 
ject of prohibited degrees. Al-RazI enu¬ 
merates and discusses well over forty issues 
pertaining to Q 4:22-4 alone, quite apart 
from the other qur’anic passages that have 
a bearing on this subject. In his treatment 
of each issue, he lays out the position of 
the different schools and then advances 
arguments for his own position in the man¬ 
ner typical of medieval Muslim legal scho¬ 
lasticism (see also theology and the 
qur’an). 
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Proof 

Clear evidence that brings about the con¬ 
viction that something is true, as well as its 
ordered presentation. Several qur’anic 
terms are used to refer to the divinely pro¬ 
vided evidence for God’s existence, unicity, 
power and guidance, and in particular for 
the truth (q.v.) of his messengers’ claims 
(see messenger). Among the most com¬ 
mon is the adjective bayyina (pi. bayyinat), 
“clear, evident, manifest,” usually used as a 
substantive, “clear evidence or proof.” 
Occurring primarily in Meccan passages 
(cf. Suyuti, MuHarak, i, 460-3; see 
chronology and the Qur’an), its range 
of meanings may be illustrated from those 
cases where it occurs in conjunction with 
“sign” (aya, see signs): “clear signs” include 
evidentiary miracles (q.v.; e.g. £ 2:211; 
17:101; 28:36), visible reminders of God’s 
guidance and wrath (£ 3:97; 29:35; see 
astray; freedom and predestination; 
anger) and especially the verses (q.v.) of a 
revealed scripture (e.g. £ 24:1). A messen¬ 
ger comes with bayyinat (Q, 2:87 is the first of 
many examples), may be said to be [rely¬ 
ing] “upon a bayyina” (e.g. £ 6:57), or even 
himself be a bayyina (£ 98:1, 4). 

It is the nature of ayat bayyinat to be il¬ 
luminating (£ 57:9) and convincing (cf. 

£ 2:99): Pharaoh’s (q.v.) magicians were 
prepared to accept torment and martyr¬ 


dom after the bayyinat brought by Moses 
(q.v.) constrained them to faith (q.v.; 

£ 20:72-3). While the qur’anic hope, how¬ 
ever, is that human beings may perhaps be 
reminded by the ayat bayyinat (£ 24:1), the 
sad reality is that they are regularly met 
with divisiveness (e.g. £ 2:253), doubt 
(£ 40:34; see uncertainty), proud rejec¬ 
tion (e.g. Q, 29:39; 40:83; see pride; 
arrogance; lie; belief and unbelief), 
scorn (e.g. £5:110; 28:36; 61:6; see 
mockery) and hostility (e.g. £ 22:72; see 

OPPOSITION to MUHAMMAD; ENEMIES). 
Some believe but then backslide (e.g. 

£ 2:209; 3:86). Because the unbelievers 
“deny the undeniable” (Mir, Dictionary, 128) 
they wrong themselves (e.g. £ 9:70) and will 
have no claim on God’s mercy (q.v.) when 
cast into the fire (£40:49-50; see hell and 
hellfire). 

Yet more powerful than the clarity of the 
bayyina is the “brilliant manifestation” of 
the burhan (Gardet, Burhan), which, in 
£ 4:174, is set in parallel with “a clear 
light” (q.v.; cf. Ethiopic berhan for “light”). 

A burhan may be a vision (£12:24 according 
to many commentators and haggadic par¬ 
allels; see visions; dreams and sleep) or 
an evidentiary miracle brought by a mes¬ 
senger (£ 28:32). Mushrikun, i.e. those who 
associate other gods with God — or choose 
other gods instead (cf. £ 21:24; 27:64; 

28:75) — as well as Jews and Christians 
(£ 2:111; see jews and Judaism; Chris¬ 
tians and Christianity) are challenged 
to produce a burhan for their claims; but 
anyone who associates other gods with 
God emphatically has none (£ 23:117). 

Other vocabulary covers some of the 
same ground. Those who claim knowledge 
of the unseen (see hidden and the 
hidden) are asked to bring a sultan mubin 
(£ 52:38), here an “authoritative proof” 

(see authority). Moses in particular is 
said to have been sent with “a clear war¬ 
rant” {sultan mubin, e.g. £ 11:96) while God 
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has not sent down a sultan warranting 
idolatry (e.g. Q 3:151; see idolatry and 
idolaters). God-given evidences viewed 
as proofs that ought to give insight to the 
mind (see intellect) and heart (q.v.) may 
be called basa’ir (sing, basira). They include 
the scriptures (0,7:203; 28:43; see book), 
signs in the creation (q.v.; 0 6:104; cf. 
6:97-9; see nature as signs) and eviden¬ 
tiary miracles (0 17:101-2). 

Thus far this article has emphasized 
proof as manifest evidence rather than as 
demonstrative argument. The qur’anic use 
of the word hujja includes the latter, twice 
referring to a hujja that comes from or be¬ 
longs to God: in 0 6:(75-)83 it is the argu¬ 
ment for God’s unicity (tawhid) given to 
Abraham (q.v.; a passage highlighted in 
al-Ash‘an’s apology for kalam reasoning; 
see THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; 
philosophy and the qur’an); while in 
Q, 6:148-9 God is said to have “the con¬ 
clusive argument” over against human 
conjecture (gam). Indeed, a human hujja 
may turn out to be null and void (q, 42:16). 
It should also be noted that, in addition to 
the qur’anic lexemes connoting “proof,” 
the Qur’an contains arguments for its own 
veracity. For example, in his Muqaddima 
(285), Ibn Naqib (d. 698/1298) deals with 
the argumentum a fortiori (i.e. Q, 36:78-9, 81; 
21:22). Perhaps the most comprehensive 
discussion of the diverse qur’anic 
“proofs” or “arguments” is provided by 
Jalal al-Din al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505), who 
lists the various types of rhetorical devices 
the Qur’an employs to counter its detrac¬ 
tors (cf. Suyuti, Mu’tarak, i, 456-63; id., 
Itqan, iv, 60-6; see also debate and 
disputation). 

Finally, falsafa adopted the word burhan as 
the technical term for a methodologically 
rigorous demonstration leading to certain 
truth. Thus, in Arabic translation Aris¬ 
totle’s Posterior analytics became Kitab al- 
Burhan. The same title is found in a num¬ 


ber of Christian apologetic treatises in 
Arabic, beginning with that of the 
Nestorian mutakallim ‘Ammar al-Basri (fl. 
third/ninth cent.) which may be seen as a 
response to the Qur’an’s challenge: hath 
burhanakum (q, 2:111; see polemic and 

POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; CHRISTIANS AND 
Christianity). 

Mark N. Swanson 
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Property 

Wealth, goods, things owned. There is no 
formal, legal concept of property in the 
Qur’an, nor is there a technical equivalent 
to the Latin res of Western tradition. There 
is, however, a general concern with prop¬ 
erty as is clearly indicated, for example, by 
the verses outlining the punishment for 
theft (q.v.; Q, 5:38; see also boundaries and 
precepts; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment; LAW AND THE QUR’AN). Roughly 
speaking, there are three contexts in which 
the Qur’an addresses property: commer¬ 
cial, private and general. 

In a commercial context, there are 
several terms used to designate property, 
the object generally being “goods,” 


“commodities” or “possessions.” In Surat 
Yusuf (q 12, “Joseph”), the term bidaa, 
“goods,” is used to refer to the property 
allegedly stolen by the brothers of Joseph 
(q.v.; Q, 12:62, 65; see also brothers and 
brotherhood; benjamin). In Surat al- 
A'raf (q 7, “The Heights”), the Madyanites 
(see midian) are warned “not to cheat peo¬ 
ple out of their property” {Id tabkhasu l-nasa 
ashyd’ahum, Q 7:85; see cheating) — ashya’ 
(sing, shay’) meaning literally “things.” 

The same admonishment is repeated in 
Q 26:183 (cf. Q 11:85). Also, the term mat 
(pi. amwal; see below) is used in a com¬ 
mercial context in the sense of “counter- 

In a private context, the verb malaka, “to 
own, possess,” is used to denote property 
ownership (see possession and posses¬ 
sions). Several verses, for example, Q 4:3, 
24, 25, 36, Q 16:71, Q, 23:6 and passim, 
speak of “what your right hands possess” 
(ma malakat aymanukum), the reference being 
to private ownership of (female) slaves (see 
slaves and slavery). In q 24:61 private 
ownership of real estate is conveyed via the 
phrase “that whose keys you own/possess” 
(ma malaktum mafatihahu). 

In a general context, three terms are used 
to denote property or ownership. The first, 
rabb, “owner, lord,” is used extensively to 
refer to God and his dominion or owner¬ 
ship over the universe (see lord; kings 
and rulers; power and impotence). 

God is, inter alia, the “owner of the uni¬ 
verse” ( rabb al- l alamma, Q 1:2; 2:131; 5:28; 
6:45, and passim), the “owner of the heav¬ 
ens and the earth” (q.v.; rabb al-samawati 
wa-l-ardi, Q 13:16; 17:102; 18:14; 19:65, and 
passim; see also heaven and sky), “the 
owner of this [sacred] house” ( rabb hadha 
l-bayti, Q 106:3; see house, domestic and 
divine; profane and sacred). While rabb 
in this sense refers almost exclusively to 
God, there is at least one instance where 
exegetes note its application to a human 


being, namely Potiphar (in Q 12:23; see 
exegesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval). 

Another term used for property in gen¬ 
eral is khayr. The basic meaning of khayr 
being “good,” this term imputes an em¬ 
phatically positive meaning to property 
and casts it in its most favorable light, i.e. 
“fortune.” Speaking, for example, in the 
context of inheritance (q.v.), Q 2:180 refers 
to the property left by the deceased as 
khayr. Other verses mildly chide human 
beings, however, for over-indulging their 
(presumably natural) love of property. 

Q 100:8 refers to humans as “extremely 
severe in their love of property” (li-hubbi 
l-khayri la-shadidun). And Q 38:32 records 
the prophet Solomon’s (q.v.) penitent self- 
criticism for having placed his love of 
property (hubb al-khayr) over the remem¬ 
brance (q.v.) of his lord (see also repen¬ 
tance and penance). 

The term used most extensively, however, 
for property in general is mal and its plural 
amwal. While this term also carries the 
meaning of “money” or “cash” in the 
restricted sense, liquid currency was the 
exception rather than the norm in 
first/seventh century Arabia (see pre- 

ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; MONEY; 

numismatics; for further on this, see Foss, 
Coinage, for the review of a recent survey 
of the state of early Islamic coinage). As 
such, classical lexicographers and exegetes 
commonly define mal as “whatever men 
possess of dirhams, or dinars, or gold (q.v.), 
or silver (q.v.), or wheat, or barely or bread, 
or beasts, or garments or pieces of cloth, 
or weapons or other things,” in short, 
“anything one possesses” (see animal life; 
hides and fleece; clothing). On this 
understanding, mal is used in numerous, 
overlapping contexts, commercial, private 
and other, q 2:177 praises those who “give 
of their property (al-mal),” while Q 18:46 
informs us that, “property (al-mal) and 
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progeny (see children) are the adorn¬ 
ments of life” (see grace; blessing), 
q 2:155 affirms that God will “try humanity 
with... deficits in property (naqs mina 
l-amwdli),” while Q 64:15 declares property 
(amwal) itself to be a “test” ( jitna; see 
trial; trust and patience; poverty 

AND THE POOR; OPPRESSED ON EARTH, 

the), (j 34:37 warns that neither property 
(amwal) nor progeny bring closeness to 
God. And Q 69:28 records the lamenta¬ 
tions of those who thought their property 
would avail them on the day of reckoning 
(see last judgment). 

Again, these references to property are 
broad, flexible and grounded in Arabian 
custom and common usage. They do not 
constitute a formal doctrine, let alone a 
legal definition of property. The latter 
would have to await the legal acumen and 
jurisprudential imagination of the jurists 
and legal theorists of the formative period 
of Islamic law. See also wealth. 

Sherman A. Jackson 
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Prophets see prophets and 
prophethood 


Prophets and Prophethood 

Those individuals who receive divine rev¬ 
elation and their collective vocation. In 
Arabic (as in Hebrew), the word for 
“prophet” is nabi, plural nabiyyun and 
anbiya’. These forms occur seventy-five 


times, apart from the term nubuwwa, 
“prophethood,” which occurs five times. 
Much more prevalent, however, is the 
term rasul (pi. rusul) which denotes a 
“messenger” (q.v.) or “apostle” (of God). 
Messengers are mentioned more than 300 
times. A messenger is also referred to as 
mursal, which, together with its plural form 
(mursalun), occurs more than thirty times. 
The form risala (pi. risaldt ) denotes a pro¬ 
phetic “message” and occurs ten times, 
mostly in the plural form. 

Prophets and messengers 
As in the New Testament, in which 
aposdes seem to rank higher than prophets 
(e.g. 1 Cor 12:28-31; cf. Eph 3:5; 4:11), in the 
Qur'an, too, rasul seems to be somewhat 
more elevated than nabi. This is indicated, 
to begin with, by the fact that whenever 
both titles appear together, rasul comes 
first, which may suggest that a messenger 
is more important than a prophet. Thus 
Q, 22:52 describes Satan’s (see devil) 
attempts to lead astray (q.v.) any aposde 
(rasul) or prophet (nabi) who was sent 
before Muhammad. Muslim commen¬ 
tators say that in this verse rasul stands for a 
prophet having a message, a book (q.v.), 
which must be delivered, whereas nabi has 
no such message or book. More specifi¬ 
cally, al-Baydawi (d. prob. 716/1316, 
according to van Ess; cf. Gilliot, Textes, 
223-4) says that a rasul is a prophet who 
establishes a new sharfa (religious law; see 
law and the qur’an), whereas a nabi is 
one who continues an old one. This means, 
al-Baydawi says, that rasul is more distin¬ 
guished than nabi, and therefore there were 
more anbiya’ (“prophets”) than rusul (“mes¬ 
sengers”). Or, he adds, a rasul receives rev¬ 
elation from an angel, whereas a prophet 
experiences revelation only in dreams 
(Baydawl, Anwar, ad Q, 22:52). 

The titles rasul and nabi may also overlap 
and even refer to one and the same person, 


in which case rasul again comes first. This 
applies to Moses (q.v.), about whom it is 
stated that he was “an apostle, a prophet” 

(; wa-kana rasiilan nabiyyan, q 19:51). The 
same is stated about Ishmael (q.v.; q 19:54) 
as well as about Muhammad (q 7:157). The 
combination of the two in one person is 
perhaps designed to indicate that this per¬ 
son belongs to the messengers among the 
prophets. 

But not every messenger of God is also a 
prophet. God is said to have made the an¬ 
gels “messengers (rusul) flying (q.v.) on 
wings, two, and three, and four...” (q 35:1; 
see angel). As God’s messengers, the an¬ 
gels bring good tidings to Abraham (q.v.) 
about the birth of Isaac (q.v.) and Jacob 
(q.v.), and they also destroy the people of 
Lot (q.v.; e.g. q 11:69-81). God sends angels 
to guard people as well as to receive their 
souls (see soul) at the moment of death (cf. 
q 6:61; 7:37). Their primary role as God’s 
messengers is to inspect and write down 
the deeds of every human being (cf. q 10:21; 
43:80; see good deeds; evil deeds), 

The Qur’an is careful to draw a clear line 
between God’s celestial and human mes¬ 
sengers. Prophets can only be mortals, 
because angels, the Qur’an says (q 17:95), 
do not walk about on earth (q.v.) as do its 
ordinary dwellers — for which reason peo¬ 
ple cannot grasp their physical presence. 
Therefore God does not send down angels 
as his prophets. 

Angels do, however, bring down pro¬ 
phetic revelations in their capacity as 
God’s messengers but they do not deliver 
them directly to the people, only to indi¬ 
vidual human prophets (see revelation 
and inspiration). The Qur’an mentions 
the “word” (qawl), i.e. prophetic message, 
of one particular “honored messenger” 
(rasul karim, q 69:40; 81:19). Some exegetes 
have identified this “messenger” with the 
angel Gabriel (q.v.) whose mission was to 
reveal the Qur’an to Muhammad. But 


Gabriel’s task as God’s messenger is not 
confined to prophetic revelations. He is 
also said to have been referred to in 
q 19:19, in which God’s messenger comes 
to Mary (q.v.) to give her a son (Jesus; q.v.). 
Even the rasul mentioned in the story of 
the golden calf (q 20:96; see calf of 
gold) was said to have been Gabriel. Most 
qur’anic prophets/messengers are known 
from the Bible, but there are also some 
whose origin is somewhat obscure (for 
details about the individual prophets see 
Tottoli, Biblical prophets; see scripture and 
the quR’AN). 

The status of the prophets 
Prophets (including the messengers among 
them) belong to the highest rank among 
various virtuous groups of human beings. 
These groups are listed in q 4:69, in which 
their position in paradise (q.v.) is described: 
“And whoever obeys God and the mes¬ 
senger, these will be [in paradise] with the 
prophets and the truthful (al-siddTqun) and 
the martyrs (al-shuhada’; see martyrs) and 
the righteous (al-salihin), upon whom God 
has bestowed favors (see grace; bless¬ 
ing).” As for the prophets, their presence 
among their respective peoples — for ex¬ 
ample, among the Children of Israel 
(q.v.) — is perceived as a sign of God’s 
benefaction (m'ma) unto these peoples 

(a 5:2°)- 

God started sending prophets after hu¬ 
mankind became separated, when the ini¬ 
tial state of righteousness was replaced by 
moral corruption (q.v.; see also fall of 
man; good and evil; virtues and vices, 

COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). This, at 
least, is how the exegetes explain q 2:213 in 
which it is stated: “The people were 
[united in] one nation (umma wahida), then 
[they became divided, and] God sent the 
prophets to bear good tidings (see good 
news) and to warn (see Warner)...” (see 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 


The prophets emerge in succession. The 
Qur'an says that they were sent “one after 
another” ( qaffayna, q 2:87), or “one by one” 
(tatra , q 23:44). Moreover, the prophets 
belong to the same genealogical descent. 
Thus q 19:58 reads: “These are the proph¬ 
ets on whom God bestowed favors, of the 
seed (dhurriyya) of Adam (see adam and 
eve), and of those whom we carried with 
Noah (q.v.), and of the seed of Abraham 
and Israel (q.v.). ...” The same idea is con¬ 
veyed in q 6:84, in which it is stated about 
Abraham: “And we gave to him Isaac and 
Jacob; each did we guide, and Noah we 
guided before, and of his descendants 
(dhurriyyatihi) David (q.v.) and Solomon 
(q.v.) and Job (q.v.) and Joseph (q.v.) and 
Moses and Aaron (q.v.)....” 

The fact that the prophets are said to 
have been “guided” by God means that 
they represent a divinely chosen pedigree, 
as is indicated, for example, in q 3:33-4: 
“Surely God chose (istafa) Adam and Noah 
and the house (al) of Abraham and the 
house (al) of ‘Imran (q.v.) above all beings. 
[They are] the offspring (dhurriyyatan) one 
of the other....” The chosen prophetic 
lineage begins here with Adam, which 
indicates that he, too, is considered a 
prophet. The house of ‘Imran stands for 
Moses (the son of the biblical Amram), but 
can also refer to Jesus, whose mother Mary 
is considered a member of that house. 

The verb istafa, which signifies here 
divine election (q.v.), recurs in more verses 
dealing with prophets, as well as with an¬ 
gels. Thus in q 22:75 it is stated that God 
chooses (yastafi) messengers (rusul) from 
among the angels and from among the 
people. The same verb is used to describe 
election of individual prophets, such as 
Abraham (q 2:130), Moses (q 7:144) and 
Mary (q 3:42), as well as of kings (see 
kings and rulers), namely Saul (q.v.; 
Talut, q 2:247). 

Another verb, ijtaba, also denotes divine 


election of prophets, such as Adam 
(q 20:122), Abraham (q 16:121), Joseph 
(q 12:6) and Jonah (q.v.; q 68:50). Less fre¬ 
quent is the verb ikhtara that denotes the 
same type of divine election (q 44:32) and 
describes the election of Moses (q 20:13). 
The latter’s election is also conveyed by the 
verb istana’a (q 20:41). 

The divine election of the prophets pro¬ 
vides them with abilities not shared by 
ordinary humans. This pertains mainly 
to knowledge of the unseen ( ghayb; see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). Thus in 
q 72:26-7 it is stated that God knows the 
unseen and he does not reveal his secrets to 
anyone, except to an apostle with whom he 
is well pleased (irtada). In q 3:179 we are 
told again that God does not make people 
acquainted with the unseen, but he 
“chooses (yajtabi) of his apostles whom he 
pleases.” 

The guided and divinely chosen prophets 
possess moral virtues that render them 
immune to sin and misbehavior (see 
impeccability). Thus, in q 3:161 it is 
stated that it is not attributable to a 
prophet that he should act unfaithfully 
(yaghulla). The election of the prophets has 
made them belong to the righteous (mina 
1-sdlihTn), a fact stated regarding several of 
them, e.g. Zechariah (q.v.), John (see john 
the baptist), Jesus, Elijah (q.v.; q 6:85) 
and others. John is described in q 3:39 as 
honorable (sayyid) and chaste ( hasur; see 
chastity) and a prophet from among the 
righteous (mina l-salihm). Some of them are 
also described as truthful (.siddiq), as is 
Abraham (q 19:41) and Idns (q.v.; q 19:56). 
Ishmael is described in q 19:54 as “truthful 
in his promise” (sadiq al-wa c d). 

Some prophets possess unique traits that 
mark their singular status among the rest of 
the prophets. Abraham is described in 
q 4:125 as one whom God took as a friend 
{khalil; see friends and friendship). 

Moses is described as pure ( mukhlas , 


q 19:5 T ) and as one whom God brought 
near in communion ( wa-qarrabndhu najiyyan, 
Q. 19:52) and with whom God spoke [kal- 
lama, q 4:164). This is the origin of Moses’ 
title, kalimu llah, by which he is known in 
Islamic tradition. Tradition also elaborates 
on Moses’ communion (munajat) with God. 

Later tradition has provided Muhammad 
with a title of his own, namely, habibu llah 
“God’s beloved,” which together with the 
previous prophets, completes the unique 
group of prophets having an intimate re¬ 
lationship with God. In fact, Muslim tradi¬ 
tion has elaborated on Muhammad’s 
honorific titles and produced long lists of 
them (see names of the prophet). 

The existence of distinguished groups 
among the prophets is a fact that the 
Qur’an declares openly. q 17:55 states that 
God has made some of the prophets to 
excel others and in q 2:253 the same state¬ 
ment is repeated, alongside names of some 
of the excelling prophets: 

We have made some of these apostles to 
excel the others, among them are they to 
whom God spoke (kallama), and some of 
them he exalted by [many degrees of] 
rank; and we gave clear arguments 
(1 bayyinal; see proof) to Jesus son of Mary, 
and strengthened him with the Holy Spirit 
(q.v.).... 

In q 33:7 some prophets are singled out as 
those with whom God made a special cov¬ 
enant (q.v.; mithdq ): “And when we made a 
covenant with the prophets and with you 
[Muhammad], and with Noah and 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus son of 
Mary, and we made with them a firm 
covenant.” 

A special group of God’s messengers is 
mentioned in q 46:35, being called “those 
endowed with constancy (ulii l-’azm).” The 
Qur’an says that they have borne patiently 
(the hardships of their mission; see trial) 


and Muslim exegetes are not unanimous as 
to who they were. Some say that they were 
those who established a law (shari'a) among 
their nations, like Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and Jesus, as well as Muhammad. Others 
hold that they were those who suffered the 
hardest trials or the deepest remorse (see 
repentance and penance). In the latter 
case, they include Jacob, Joseph, Job and 
David, in addition to the five prophets 
already mentioned. But in spite of divine 
election, the prophets always remain God’s 
servants ( ‘ibad e.g. q 37:171; see servants), 
for which reason people are not servants to 
them but to God (q 3:79). 

Modes of prophetic revelation 
Various verbs convey the idea of prophetic 
revelation, the most frequent being those 
derived from the root n~z~l, namely, nazzala 
and anzala. They denote an act of bringing 
down, which means that the prophetic rev¬ 
elation is perceived as being sent down 
from heaven (see heaven and sky). 
Occasionally, the revelation itself is de¬ 
scribed as descending (nazala, tanazzala), 
without specifying the agent that causes it 
to come down. A common name of the 
qur’anic revelation is tanzil (e.g. q 20:4; 
26:192; 32:2, etc.), i.e. a “bringing down.” 

A less common name is amr, “affair,” which 
in q 65:12 is said to have been descending 
(yatanazzalu) through the seven heavens 
(see names of the quR’AN). Muslim ex¬ 
egetes explain that the “affair” stands here 
for divine revelation that is being brought 
down from heaven to earth. 

Revelation originates in God, as is in¬ 
dicated in verses in which God speaks in 
the first person: “I have sent down [the 
Qur’an]” (q 2:41), and more often: “We 
have sent down [the Qur’an]” (e.g. q44:3; 
76:23; 97:1). But revelation does not come 
down directly to the prophets. The inter¬ 
mediate agents are the angels. God sends 
them down with the revelations, as is im- 
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plied in q 16:2 : “He sends down (yunaz - 
zilu) the angels with the spirit (q.v.; al-ruh ) 
by his commandment on whom he pleases 
of his servants....” Muslim exegetes hold, 
however, that only Gabriel is meant here, 
the angel who was commissioned to bring 
down prophetic revelations, or the “spirit,” 
to Muhammad. In q 16:102 the agent 
bringing down (nazzalahu) the qur’anic rev¬ 
elation is himself called “the Holy Spirit” 
(ruhu l-qudus), which is again interpreted as 
an epithet of Gabriel. The same applies to 
q 26:193, in which the revelation is brought 
down (nazala bihi) by the “faithful spirit” 
(al-ruh al-amin). Similarly, the exegetes say 
that it is Gabriel who says to the Prophet 
in q 19:64: “We do not descend [with 
revelations] but by the command of your 
lord (q.v.).” 

As far as Muhammad’s own prophetic 
experience is concerned, the process of 
sending down revelations ends at the 
Prophet’s heart (q.v.; ‘ ala qalbika ) and 
Gabriel is mentioned explicitly as the one 
who brings it down to him (q 2:97; see 
muhammad). The Qur’an provides specific, 
though not entirely coherent, details of the 
time when the revelation began coming 
down to Muhammad. This took place 
either on a “blessed night” (q 44:3) or on 
laylat al-qadr (q 97:1; see night of power) 
or during the month of Ramadan (q.v.; 

Q, 2:185). The exegetes explain that all pas¬ 
sages refer to one and the same night, 
namely laylat al-qadr that falls in Ramadan. 

There are various terms denoting the 
actual revelation that is being brought 
down. Most often it is called “signs” (q.v.; 
ayat), which commentators on the Qur’an 
have identified with the qur’anic verses 
(q.v.; e.g. 0,57:9, etc.). Elsewhere, what God 
sends down is called siira (q.v.; q 9:86, etc.), 
a term that came to be identified with the 
qur’anic chapters and, most obviously, the 
term qur’an, too, stands for something 
which God sends down (q 76:23). Another 


locution standing for a whole unit of rev¬ 
elations being sent down is kitab, a “book, 
scripture” (e.g. q 7:2; see book). Specific 
scriptures, namely the Torah (q.v.) and the 
Gospel (q.v.), are also described as being 
sent down by God (q 3:3-4), which implies 
that all monotheistic scriptures represent 
the same divine revelation. Metaphorical 
terms are also used to describe a descend¬ 
ing revelation, one of which being the 
somewhat obscure title furqan (q 3:4; see 
criterion). Some exegetes have explained 
it in the sense of a scripture distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. Light (q.v.; 
nur) is also a name for the guiding revela¬ 
tion that God has sent down (q 64:8). 

Another widely used verb denoting the 
act of providing revelation is awha, with 
wahy as the noun denoting the revelation 
itself. The verb means to “prompt, inspire, 
suggest” but it is not confined to prophetic 
revelations. Occasionally it simply means 
to “instruct,” or “command,” as in q 8:12 
in which God instructs (yvda) the angels to 
support the believers. In q 99:4-5 God in¬ 
structs (awha) the earth to tell its story on 
the day of resurrection (q.v.), and in 
q 16:68 he instructs (awha) the bee to make 
hives in the mountains (see animal life; 
honey), etc. Even when prophets are ad¬ 
dressed, the verb awha can be a request to 
act rather than imparting a text for recita¬ 
tion (see recitation of the quR’AN). 

Thus in q 23:27 God instructs (awhayna) 
Noah to make the ark (q.v.) and in q 7:117 
God prompts (awhayna) Moses to cast his 
rod (q.v.). An act designated as awha can 
also be performed by humans. In q 19:11, 
for example, Zechariah signals (awha) to 
his people that they should glorify God in 
the morning (q.v.) and evening (q.v.; see 
also glorification of god; day, times 
of). In most cases, however, awha stands for 
an act performed by God himself, as in 
q 41:12. Here God reveals (awha) the 
“affair” (amr) of the seven heavens, i.e. 
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enjoins his commandment on the heavens. 
But what God reveals mostly as wahy is the 
prophetic inspiration itself. This is the case 
in q 42:52 in which God reveals (awhayna) 
a “spirit” (ruhan) to his prophet. The spirit 
is interpreted here as standing for the 
qur’anic revelation. This accords with 
Q. 53 : 4"5> i n which the Qur’an is explicitly 
described as a revelation (wahyun) that is 
revealed (yuha). In q 35:31 it is the “book” 
that has been revealed as wahy. 

The revelation (wahy) can be a prolonged 
process, as is the case with the revelation to 
Muhammad. He is advised not to make 
haste before the process is completed 
(q 20:114). When the reception of the wahy 
is completed the Prophet is supposed to 
recite it in public (q 29:45). The same pro¬ 
cess of wahy was experienced also by previ¬ 
ous prophets, as stated in q 4:163: “Surely 
we have revealed (awhayna) to you as we 
revealed to Noah, and the prophets after 
him, and we revealed to Abraham and 
Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes 
(see tribes and clans), and Jesus and Job 
and Jonah and Aaron and Solomon.... ” 

The wahy does not always come directiy 
from God to the prophets. An angel acting 
as God’s messenger may deliver the divine 
wahy to them. This comes out in q 42:51, in 
which it is stated: “It is not for any mortal 
that God should speak to them, except by 
inspiration (wahyan) or from behind a veil 
(q.v.; hijab), or by sending a messenger 
(rasiil), to reveal (fa-yuhiya) by his permis¬ 
sion what he will.” As was mentioned 
above, the exegetes say that the messenger 
delivering the wahy is Gabriel. 

As for the contents of what is being re¬ 
vealed as wahy, in some cases it consists of 
the sheer idea of monotheism (see god 
and his attributes; polytheism and 
atheism). Thus in q 21:108 it is stated: 
“Say: It is only revealed (yuha) to me that 
your God is one God.” In other cases the 
wahy revolves around specific legal obliga¬ 


tions (see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). 

God reveals (awhayna) to the previous 
prophets “the doing of good and the keep¬ 
ing up of prayer (q.v.) and the giving of 
alms” (q 21:73; see almsgiving). The 
Qur’an repeats several times the injunction 
given to the Prophet to follow (ittabi) what 
has been revealed (yuha) to him (e.g. 
q 10:109; 33:2, etc.). 

In q 17:39 the content of the wahy is 
defined as “wisdom” (q.v.; hikma ), which 
seems to refer to moral lessons which 
must be derived from the history of past 
generations (q.v.). This is confirmed by the 
fact that in q 11:49 the wahy consists of 
“accounts of the unseen” (anba’al-ghayb), 
i.e. stories of the history of past genera¬ 
tions which are now being revealed to the 
Prophet. The stories deal with sinful 
nations that God punished and destroyed 
because they had rejected their prophets 
(see PUNISHMENT stories). 

There are also other, less frequent, terms 
of prophetic revelation, one of which be¬ 
ing to “cast” (alqa), as in q 40:15. Here 
God is said to have cast (yulqi) “the inspira¬ 
tion (ruh) by his command upon whom he 
pleases of his servants.” In q 28:86 it is the 
book that has been cast unto the Prophet, 
while in q 77:5 some unspecified persons 
are mentioned who are described as “cast¬ 
ing the reminder” (fa-l-mulqiydti dhikran). 
The exegetes say that the “reminder” signi¬ 
fies the prophetic inspiration and that 
those who cast it are the angels who deliver 
it to God’s prophets and messengers. 

“To give” (ata) may also signal prophetic 
revelation, as is the case in q 2:87, in which 
God “gives” Moses “the book.” 

Another verb, alhama (from l-h-rri), also 
denotes divine inspiration but not specifi¬ 
cally prophetic. Thus in q gi:8 it is indi¬ 
cated that God has inspired (fa-alhamaha) 
the human soul to understand what is right 
and wrong for it. 

Dreams (mya.) may also function as pro- 
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phetic visions (q.v.; see also dreams and 
sleep). Abraham found out by such a 
dream that he had to sacrifice (q.v.) his son 
(q 37:105) and Muhammad knew from his 
own dream that he was about to enter 
Mecca (q.v.) safely (cf. q 48:27). Another 
vision of the Prophet, which is mentioned 
in q 17:60, was interpreted as referring to 
his nocturnal journey and ascension (q.v.; 
isrd’/mi'rqj). 

The Qur’an is also aware of false revela¬ 
tions that seem prophetic but come from 
Satan, which means that only a thin line 
separates genuine divine inspiration from 
satanic temptation. This is demonstrated in 
the common vocabulary that the Qur’an 
uses for the divine as well as the satanic 
spheres. Thus satans (shayatin), like God, 
can deliver wahy (q 6:112, 121) which is de¬ 
ceiving in its varnished outward appear¬ 
ance. But the more common verb denoting 
satanic inspiration is waswasa, to “whisper” 
(e.g. q 7:20; 20:120). Satan also casts (alga) 
his own verses into genuine revelations re¬ 
ceived by every prophet “but God annuls 
that which Satan casts” (q 22:52). More¬ 
over, the satans can be God’s messengers 
but he sends (arsalna) them against the 
unbelievers (q 19:83). 

The distinction between a true prophet 
and other persons endowed with unique 
spiritual powers is also stated very clearly, 
in passages stressing that Muhammad’s 
prophetic message is not the words of a 
“soothsayer” ( kahin ), nor of a poet (see 
POETRY AND POETS; SOOTHSAYERS) nor a 
majnum, i.e. a madman possessed by 
demons (cf. q 52:29; 69:41-2; 81:22; see 
insanity). 

Imposters are severely denounced, q 6:93 
states: “And who is more unjust than he 
who forges a lie (q.v.) against God, or says: 
It has been revealed (uhiya) to me; while 
nothing has been revealed to him, and he 
who says: I can bring down (sa-unzilu) the 
like of what God has brought down 


(anzala)?” The exegetes say that this pas¬ 
sage refers to persons like Musaylima (q.v.) 
and others who pretended to receive rev¬ 
elations similar to those of Muhammad. 

Signs and miracles 

God not only provides his messengers with 
the prophetic inspiration but he also stays 
with them when they deliver his message, 
as is formulated in q 72:27-8: “For surely 
he makes a guard to march before [his 
messenger] and after him, so that he may 
know that they have truly delivered the 
messages of their lord....” The “guards” 
accompanying the prophets are said to be 
the angels and elsewhere it is asserted that 
God is always aware of what his apostles 
are doing (q 23:51). God’s presence renders 
his apostles immune to dangers (q 27:10) 
and his help (nasr) is always ensured for 
them (q 12:110; cf. 40:51; see protection; 
victory). 

God also provides his prophets with con¬ 
crete means designed to increase their 
power of persuasion. These are called 
bayyinat, i.e. clear “proofs” or “arguments.” 
Occasionally the exegetes interpret this 
term as “miracles” (see miracles; mar¬ 
vels). For example, in q 2:87 (see also 
q 2:253), God provides Jesus with the 
bayyinat and strengthens him with the 
Holy Spirit. The exegetes say that the 
latter stands for Gabriel and that the 
bayyinat are miracles which Jesus per¬ 
formed. Such miracles are described in 
q 3:49, where Jesus says to the Children 
of Israel: 

I have come to you with a sign (aya) from 
your lord, that I create (akhluqa) for you out 
of dust like the form of a bird, then I 
breathe into it and it becomes a bird with 
God’s permission, and I heal the blind and 
the leprous, and bring the dead (see death 
and the dead) to life with God’s permis¬ 
sion, and I shall inform you of what you 



eat and what you have stored in your 

But miracles do not render the prophets 
divine, as is stressed especially with respect 
to Jesus. The Qur’an insists that he is “only 
an apostle (rasul) of God and his word 
(kalimatuhu) which he cast (alqaha) unto 
Mary, and a spirit (ruh) from him. Believe 
therefore in God and his apostles, and say 
not: Three” (q 4:171; see trinity; word 
of god; speech). 

Other prophets also brought such bayyinat 
to their own nations, alongside of revealed 
scriptures, but they were rejected (q 3:184; 
35:25). Muhammad, too, has brought (un¬ 
specified) bayyinat to his people but they 
have discarded them as sheer magic (q.v.; 
q 61:6). The term burhan, “proof,” is also 
used to signal what Muhammad has 
brought to his audience (q 4:174). 

The listeners, however, not only reject the 
bayyinat but demand to receive a “sign” 

(aya) of their own choice (q 2:118; 21:5, 
etc.). Often they request, for instance, 
to see an angel being sent down with 
Muhammad (q 23:24; 25:7, etc.), or a trea¬ 
sure descending upon him (q 11:12), or a 
fountain being made to gush forth from the 
earth for them (q 17:90). The Qur’an re¬ 
sponds to such demands by asserting that 
God’s messengers can only produce signs 
with God’s permission (q 40:78) and that 
they are just mortals (q 14:11). They may 
even have wives and children (q 13:38; see 

WIVES OF THE PROPHET; FAMILY OF THE 

prophet; people of the house). Else¬ 
where it is stressed that they are merely 
humans (rijal) receiving revelation (e.g. 
q 12:109; 16:43, ctc -)> an( l that they eat food 
and go about in the markets (q.v.; q 25:20). 

But God may at times send a sign (aya) in 
response to a specific request. This was the 
case with the prophet Salih (q.v.) who was 
sent as a Warner to Thamud (q.v.). They 
asked him for a sign, and he produced a 


she-camel (naqa). They were ordered to 
share their water with her at appointed 
intervals (q 26:154-5) or, according to 
another version (q 11:64),to leave her to 
pasture on God’s earth and not harm her. 
But Thamud slaughtered the she-camel 
(q 11:65), f° r which reason God no longer 
sends signs on demand (q 17:59). 

Nevertheless, Moses, too, brought a 
sign (aya) in response to the demand of 
Pharaoh (q.v.; q 7:106; 26:31). The sign 
was that the rod of Moses was turned into 
a serpent and his hand became “white to 
the beholders.” The audience denied the 
double sign as evident magic (q 7:107-9; 
26:31-4). But these two signs were given to 
Moses in advance, upon his first encounter 
with God (q 20:17-23; 27:10-2; 28:31-2). 
They formed part of nine (not ten, as in 
the Hebrew Bible) signs which God gave to 
Moses and they are therefore not just ayat 
but rather ayat bayyinat (q 17:101; cf. 28:36) 
as well as burhan, “proof” (q 28:32). Else¬ 
where a list of all the signs, i.e. the calami¬ 
ties, is provided (q 7:130-5; see plagues). 

Prophets and scriptures 

The core of the prophetic revelation con¬ 
sists in revealed scriptures that are some¬ 
times (e.g. q 3:184) referred to as zubur 
(sing, zabuf) or suhuf( sing, sahifa). The latter 
term signifies “scrolls” (q.v.), as, for exam¬ 
ple, in q 87:19, in which the scrolls (suhuf) 
of Abraham and Moses are mentioned. 

The most frequent name for a revealed 
scripture is kitab, namely, something written 
down, or simply a “book.” A kitab is always 
of high solemnity. It may stand for the 
written list of deeds which determines the 
destiny of all people on the day of resur¬ 
rection (e.g. q 39:69) or the pre-existent 
divine book (see heavenly book) in which 
the pre-ordained law of God has been 
recorded. This is, at least, how Muslim 
exegetes explain the locution “book of 
God” in q 33:6 (also q 30:56), which, so 
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they hold, is identical with the “guarded 
tablet” (lawh makfuz; see preserved 
tablet) mentioned in a 85:22. The 
Qur’an is said to have formed part of this 
tablet (a 85:21), so that this revealed book 
is actually a reflection of a celestial text. 
Another locution which is taken to refer to 
the original celestial version of the uni¬ 
versal book is umm al-kitab mentioned in 
C) 43:4. Here it is stated that the Qur’an is 
in the umm al-kitab “with us, truly elevated, 
full of wisdom.” The exegetes maintain 
that it is another name for the tablet, the 
origin of all revealed books. 

The divine origin of the qur’anic revela¬ 
tion comes out in the idea that no one 
can alter God’s words as revealed to 
Muhammad: “Recite (utlu) what has been 
revealed (uhiya) to you of the book of your 
lord; there is none who can alter his 
words...” (q, 18:27). God sent down the 
book to Muhammad without any “crook¬ 
edness” {‘iwaj, Q, 18:1), so that the revealed 
Qur’an has remained faithful to the origi¬ 
nal message of the divine book (see 
corruption; forgery; revision and 
alteration). In other words, the book was 
sent down to Muhammad “with the truth 
(bi-l-haqq)" (e.g. a 39:2). It has also been 
sent down as a “blessed” (mubdrak) book 
(e.g. a 6:155; 38:29) and as a book “con¬ 
formable” (mutashabih) in its various parts 
(a 39:23). Not just the Qur’an but any 
other revealed book is of the same divine 
origin, for which reason the Qur’an rec¬ 
ognizes the authenticity of previous revela¬ 
tions, saying that previous messengers 
(rusul), too, brought their peoples “clear 
arguments (bayyinat), scriptures (zubur) and 
the illuminating book” [al-kitab al-munir, 
a 35 : 25; see also a 3: i8 41 57:25)- 

Being an essential component of the pro¬ 
phetic message, the term kitab often ap¬ 
pears side by side with the term nubuwwa, 
“prophethood,” and both are perceived as 
components of a divine legacy that runs 


in a genealogical line of a chosen pedi¬ 
gree. Thus in a 29:27, the prophethood 
(nubuwwa) and the book are said to have 
remained in the seed (dhurriyya) of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. The same is said of 
the offspring of Noah and Abraham 
(a 57:26). The book is therefore a divine 
legacy that God has bequeathed (awrathna) 
to whom he chose of his servants (a 35:32). 
Of the previous prophets, Moses in par¬ 
ticular is mentioned as one to whom God 
gave the book (a 2:87). His book is de¬ 
scribed as “a light and a guidance to the 
people” (a 6:gi). 

Apart from the term kitab, previous scrip¬ 
tures are also mentioned by their individ¬ 
ual titles, such as the Torah (tawrat) of the 
Israelite prophets (a 5:44), David’s Psalms 
(q.v.; zabur, a 4:163; 17:55) and Jesus’ 

Gospel (injil). About the latter it is stated 
that it was full of guidance and light 

(a 5:46). 

The prophets and Muhammad 
The revelation of the book was a new 
experience for Muhammad (a 42:52) and 
the Arabs (q.v.), too, never had messengers 
sent to them before him, nor had they any 
revealed books (cf. a 34:44)- This means 
that as an Arab, Muhammad did not have 
any genealogical relationship to the previ¬ 
ous prophets. The gap between him and 
them was also a chronological one, as is 
indicated in a 5:19, in which it is stated 
that the qur’anic Prophet emerged “after a 
cessation (fatra) of the [mission of the] 
apostles (rusul)...." 

Nevertheless, the Qur’an quite easily 
includes Muhammad in the honorable 
group of prophets. The most straightfor¬ 
ward way to achieve this is simply to 
declare Muhammad to be “one of the 
apostles” [mina l-mursalina, e.g. a 2:252). 
This universalized perception of Muham¬ 
mad’s mission leads to the conclusion 
that he is actually not the first of the 


messengers (rusul) on earth (q 46:9) and 
that apostles already passed away before 
him (q 3:144). This means that 
Muhammad is a link in the same chain of 
prophets to which prophets like Jesus also 
belong. Before the latter other messengers 
had already passed away (q 5:75). 

As for Muhammad’s own revealed book, 
the Qur’an, it is indeed an Arabic scripture 
(q, 12:2; 13:37) but is nevertheless perceived 
as closely related to previous scriptures. 
Time and again the Qur’an stresses that 
Muhammad’s book confirms, or verifies 
(musaddiq), what was revealed before it. For 
example, in q 3:3-4 we read: “He has sent 
down to you the book with truth, verifying 
that which is before it, and he brought 
down the Torah and the Gospel afore¬ 
time....” This means that all scriptures 
represent identical links in the same suc¬ 
cessive chain of revelations. This idea re¬ 
curs in the qur’anic description of Jesus 
who is said to have verified the Torah that 
was revealed before him (q 5:46). Since the 
Qur’an itself verifies the Torah as well as 
the Gospels, the Jews and the Christians 
alike, whom the Qur’an addresses as the 
“People of the Book” (q.v.), are com¬ 
manded on their part to believe in the 
Qur’an (q 4:47; see also q 2:41). 

The equality of all scriptures as links in 
the same successive chain of revelations 
entails that true believers are only those 
who believe in all the revealed books, with¬ 
out exception (see belief and unbelief). 
This idea, which is encountered already in 
the New Testament (in Acts 24:14 Paul be¬ 
lieves in all things which are written in the 
Torah and in the books of the prophets), is 
stated explicitly several times. For example, 
Q, 2:136 says: 

Say: We believe in God and [in] that which 
had been sent down to us, and [in] that 
which was revealed to Abraham and 


Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the 
tribes, and [in] that which was given to 
Moses and Jesus, and [in] that which was 
given to the prophets from their lord, we 
do not make any distinction between any 
of them, and to him do we submit. 

The same is repeated in several other 
places in which it is stressed that true righ¬ 
teousness is based on belief in the previous 
prophets and in their books as well as in 
the angels and in the last day (e.g. q 2:177, 
285; 4:136; see eschatology; faith). At 
the last judgment (q.v.) people will be asked 
about their belief in the messengers who 
had come to them (q 28:65; 39:71). The 
previous revelations have remained rel¬ 
evant to the Muslims, as is implied in 
q 3:194. Here an Islamic prayer is ad¬ 
dressed to God, imploring him to “grant 
us what you have promised us by your 
apostles.” 

The conviction that one should believe in 
all the revealed books means that one 
should also believe in Muhammad’s 
Qur’an. Therefore those who only believe 
in some books, like the Jews who denied 
the Qur’an, are not true believers and they 
are denounced in q 2:85 as it is commonly 
understood. Moreover, the duty to believe 
in Muhammad’s own revelation has be¬ 
come the core of the religion of all proph¬ 
ets. This finds expression in the notion that 
God already commanded all the previous 
prophets to believe in Muhammad. In 
q 3:81 we read: 

And when God made a covenant (mithaq) 
with the prophets: Surely, the book and the 
wisdom that I have given you — then an 
apostle comes to you verifying that which is 
with you, you must believe in him, and you 
must aid him. [God] said: “Do you affirm 
and accept my compact in this [matter]?” 
The [prophets] said: “We do affirm.” 
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[God] said: “Then bear witness, and I 
[too] am of the bearers of witness with 

The exegetes explain that the apostle in 
whom the prophets are commanded to 
believe is Muhammad. The Arabian 
messenger of God has thus become the 
peak of the prophetic chain of revelations 
and this is also demonstrated in his title: 
“Seal (khatam) of the prophets” (q 33:40). 

The prophets were not only required to 
believe in Muhammad, but some were also 
familiar with his titles, which were included 
in their own revealed scriptures. Thus in 
Q, 7:157 it is stated that Muhammad was 
mentioned as a “gentile” ( ummi [q.v.]; see 
also illiteracy) in the Torah and the 
Gospel. Jesus, it is said in q 61:6, an¬ 
nounced the appearance of an apostle who 
would come after him, his name being 
Ahmad. This quest for universal legitimacy 
is found already in the New Testament 
[Matt 2:23), where prophets predict that 
Jesus will be called the Nazarene. 

Since belief in Muhammad has always 
been at the core of the religion of the pre¬ 
vious prophets, it comes as no surprise that 
the Israelite prophets to whom the Torah 
was revealed are described as “those who 
were Muslims” ( alladhma aslamu, q 5:44). 
Furthermore, the religion that was en¬ 
joined upon the prophets was the same as 
the one given to the Muslims, a fact stated 
in q 42:13: “He has enjoined upon you 
(sham 'a) for religion what he prescribed to 
Noah and that which we have revealed to 
you and that which we enjoined upon 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus....” 

The uniformity of the religion of the 
prophets, however, is abandoned in several 
passages in which Abraham’s religion is set 
apart from the rest of the prophets and a 
direct line is drawn between him and 
Muhammad. Such passages seem to have 


been designed to highlight the Arabian 
identity of the qur’anic revelation and to 
dissociate its message from that of the 
Jewish and the Christian scriptures. The 
dissociation is achieved by insisting that 
Abraham was neither Jew nor Christian 
but rather a hanif{ q.v.). As a hamfhe. has 
become a model for Muhammad, whom 
God commands to follow Abraham’s 
religion (q 2:135; 4:125; 16:123, etc.; see also 

RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR’An). 

The scope of the prophetic mission 
The prophets are sent each to his own na¬ 
tion (umma) or people (qawm). This notion 
is expressed in verses asserting that each 
nation has its own prophets sent to it 
(q, 10:47; l6»$ : 6) and that every apostle was 
only sent “with the language (lisan) of his 
people” ( qawmihi , q 14:4; see Arabic 
language). Thus Moses, for example, says 
to his people (li-qawmihi) that he is God’s 
messenger to them (q 61:5). Moreover, 
some prophets are described as the “broth¬ 
ers” of the peoples to whom they were sent 
(q 26:106, 161, etc.; see brother and 
brotherhood). This is again an appropri¬ 
ate precedent for Muhammad, the Arabian 
prophet who has brought to his nation an 
Arabic Qur’an (e.g. q 12:2). His Arabic 
Qur’an was revealed to him that he may 
warn “the mother of cities” ( umm al-qura, 

Q, 42:7; see also q 6:92), which is Mecca, 
according to the exegetes. 

But unlike the previous prophets, 
Muhammad appears in some other pas¬ 
sages as a universal prophet whose mission 
goes beyond ethnic boundaries. In q 4:79 
he is said to have been sent “to mankind 
(lil-nas) as an apostle,” and in q 21:107 he 
is sent with mercy “to the worlds (lil- 
alamin). His audience includes the jinn 
(q.v.; q 46:30), to whom messengers of 
their own kind were also sent (q 6:130), 
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The aims of the prophetic mission 
The purpose for which the qur’anic 
prophet has been sent is to make God’s 
religion, i.e. Islam, prevail over all religions 
(Q, 9 : 33; 48:28; 61:9). This may involve wag¬ 
ing war (q.v.) on the infidels, as is stated 
about the preceding prophets in q 3:146: 
‘And how many a prophet has fought 
(qatala), and with them were many wor¬ 
shippers of the lord; so the [prophets] did 
not become weak-hearted on account of 
what befell them in God’s way (see path 
or way), nor did they weaken, nor did 
they abase themselves; and God loves the 
patient.” But in other qur’anic passages the 
religious campaign is based on preaching 
and is focused on the mere idea of mono¬ 
theism and on the refutation of polytheism 
(shirk). Several times the previous prophets 
are described as imploring their respective 
peoples to “serve nothing (alia ta’budii) but 
God...” (e.g. q 41:14). God also tells 
Muhammad himself that this was the main 
mission of the prophets who were sent be¬ 
fore him (q 21:25, etc.), and he himself says 
to his audience: “I am only a mortal like 
you; it is revealed to me that your God is 
one God, therefore follow the right way to 
him and ask his forgiveness; and woe to the 
polytheists” ( waylun lil-mushrikina, q4i:6; 
see also q 18:110). 

On the other hand, the mission of the 
prophets has also a grimmer aspect, 
namely, to warn stubborn unbelievers of 
their fate in hell (see hell and hellfire), 
in case they do not repent (see repent¬ 
ance and penance). But the warning usu¬ 
ally goes hand in hand with good tidings of 
paradise for those who believe. Thus 
q 6:48, for example, asserts that God’s 
messengers were sent as “announcers of 
good news and givers of warning 
(mubashshinna wa-mundhinna), then whoever 
believes and acts aright, they shall have no 
fear (q.v.), nor shall they grieve” (see joy 
and misery; see also q 4:165; 18:56, etc.). 


The same twofold message was entrusted 
to Muhammad (q 33:45, 48:8). 

The messengers are not responsible for 
the success or failure of their message 
and the Qur’an repeatedly asserts that 
nothing is incumbent upon the apostles 
except a “plain delivery” ( al-balagh al-mubin, 
e.g. q 16:35). Furthermore, the apostles 
are not even capable of changing the fate 
awaiting the unbelievers: “It is not [fit] for 
the Prophet and those who believe that 
they should ask forgiveness (q.v.) for the 
polytheists, even though they should be 
near relatives (see kinship), after it has be¬ 
come clear to them that they are inmates 
of the flaming fire” (q 9:113; cf. 9:80, 84; 
see intercession). 

On the last judgment, believers and un¬ 
believers will realize that the apostles had 
spoken the truth about their respective fate 
in paradise or hell (q 7:43, 53; 36:52). The 
prophets themselves will be present on the 
scene of judgment and will act as witnesses 
(shuhada sing, shahid) as to who is righteous 
and who is a sinner (e.g. q 4:41; 7:6; 16:84, 
8g; see witnessing and testifying; sin, 
major and minor). But according to 
q 5:109, the messengers will not dare testify 
and God himself will know what the peo¬ 
ple were doing. 

But mercy (q.v.; rahma) is also a significant 
component of the prophetic message and 
emanates mainly from the guidance that is 
inherent in the revealed book. This is 
stated in q 16:89: “We have revealed the 
book to you explaining clearly everything, 
and a guidance (hudan) and mercy and 
good news for those who are Muslims.” 
Being the ultimate source of guidance, 
some prophets are occasionally described 
as imams (see imam) who guide the people 
by God’s command (q 21:73) and their re¬ 
vealed book, too, is called “ imam and 
mercy” (q 11:17; 46:12). Guidance is 
achieved by the actual teaching of the 
book and therefore Muhammad is often 


described as a messenger teaching “the 
book and the wisdom” (e.g. q 2:129, 151; 
3:164). 

A prophet is not only a spiritual guide but 
a judge as well, whose adjudication is 
based on the revealed book. This was the 
case among the Jews for whom the proph¬ 
ets judged according to the revealed Torah 
(q 5:44; 2:213) and the same is said about 
Muhammad to whom God revealed the 
book “that you may judge between people 
by means of that which God has taught 
you” (a 4:105; see judgment). 

The reception of the prophets 
The nations to whom prophets have been 
sent are expected to receive them with con¬ 
sent and obedience (q.v.). As q 4:64 puts it: 
“And we did not send any aposde but that 
he should be obeyed (li-yutd l a) by God’s 
permission....” But the prophets were re¬ 
ceived with anything but obedience. They 
were mocked (e.g. q 15:11; see mockery) 
and called liars (e.g. q 3:184; 22:42; 23:44; 
35:25), and their message was denied 
fe. Il: 59j, and denounced as “medleys of 
dreams” (adghathu ahlam, q 21:5). The 
prophets were rejected mainly on account 
of their being ordinary human beings 
(sing, bashar, e.g. q 14:10; 17:94; 36:15; 64:6), 
and were accused of being mere poets 
(sing, sha'ir), magicians (sing, sahir) and 
madmen (sing, majnun; e.g. q 21:5; 51:52). 
Some of them were received with skeptical 
questions (q 2:108), and above all, their 
audience expressed devotion to the tradi¬ 
tion of the ancestors (q 43:23). 

Prophets have also suffered actual per¬ 
secution, such as the threat of expulsion 
(e.g. Q, 14:13), and also death at the hands of 
their own peoples, as was the fate of the 
Israelite prophets (e.g. q 2:61, 91). The suf¬ 
ferings of the previous prophets are re¬ 
counted to reassure Muhammad that his 
own distress resembles that of his precur¬ 
sors (see opposition to muhammad). As 


stated in <4 41:43: “Nothing is said to you 
but what was said indeed to the aposdes 
before you....” Not only humankind but 
also the satans rose as enemies to the 
prophets. In q 6:112, God says: “And thus 
did we make for every prophet an enemy 
(see enemies), the satans from among 
humans and jinn....” Satan’s enmity is 
seen in this that he makes rebellion (q.v.) 
look attractive to nations to whom aposdes 
were sent (q 16:63). Rejection is met 
with retribution (see retaliation; ven¬ 
geance). Time and again the Qur’an 
describes how nations that disobeyed (see 
disobedience) their prophets were pun¬ 
ished by severe calamities, a motif recur¬ 
rent mainly in the “punishment stories” 
(q.v.). Rejection of messengers renders ret¬ 
ribution inevitable, as stated in q 7:94: 

“And we did not send a prophet in a town 
but we overtook its people with distress and 
affliction in order that they might humble 
themselves.” The divine logic that comes 
out here is that God is enemy to anyone 
who is “the enemy of God and his angels 
and his apostles and Gabriel and Michael” 
(cf. q 2:98). Retribution is the direct result 
of the fact that God has promised to pro¬ 
tect the prophets (cf. q 14:47), and is 
defined as God’s way {surma, q.v.) with re¬ 
spect to those who persecute the prophets 
(q 17:76-7). Destruction is never arbitrary 
or unjust, and is only inflicted on towns 
that have been warned in advance by their 
prophets (q 17:15; 28:59). The prophets and 
their close entourage are always saved from 
the collective disaster (q 10:103, etc.). 

Stories of prophets 

Apart from general declarations about the 
prophets, the Qur’an provides stories about 
individual ones (see narratives). These 
stories always form part of the discourse 
between God and Muhammad. God tells 
Muhammad about them or requests 
Muhammad to tell his audience about 
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them. This literary structure (see literary 
structures of the qur’an) stems from 
the idea that the prophetic revelation 
experienced by the previous prophets is 
the same as that of Muhammad and that 
all of them are sent to fulfil the same mis¬ 
sion among humankind. Therefore, the 
allusions to the previous prophets are 
essentially designed to provide a legitimiz¬ 
ing as well as an encouraging precedent for 
Muhammad’s own prophetic challenge. 
Many of the stories draw on biblical 
themes. Some appear in a condensed form, 
while others, such as those of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus, are given in elaborate 
detail and even with subtle revisions of the 
biblical accounts. Elements not known 
from the Bible appear mainly in the pun¬ 
ishment stories. 

The Qur’an itself is aware of the affinity 
between the stories about the prophets and 
the biblical literature, for which reason the 
Jews and the Christians are called upon to 
confirm the truth of the qur’anic allusions 
to the previous prophets. This is at least 
how Muslim exegetes explain the meaning 
of Q, 16:43 ( see a ls° Q, 21:7) which says: 

“And we did not send before you any but 
humans to whom we sent revelation, so ask 
the people of the reminder if you do not 
know.” The exegetes say that the “people 
of the reminder” (ahl al-dhikr) are scholars 
(see scholar) well versed in the Torah and 
the Gospel, which means that they know 
best about the history of the prophets from 
their own scriptures. 

“Reminder” is also the label used for the 
qur’anic stories about the prophets which 
Muhammad recites to his audience, as with 
the story of Dhu 1-Qarnayn ({> 18:83; see 
Alexander). Nevertheless, the term is also 
the name of the entire revelation (q_ 16:44, 
etc.), probably because it alludes quite fre¬ 
quently to stories of past generations. In 
fact, the injunction udhkurfi l-kitab, “men¬ 
tion in the book,” is frequently used in 


passages prompting the qur’anic Prophet 
to remind the audience of stories about 
previous prophets (q, 19:16, 41, etc.). 

Narrative units about prophets, which 
Muhammad is expected to recite, are also 
called naba’(pi. anba’), “report, tidings” 

(see news). For example, the Prophet is 
instructed to recite (utlu) the naba’ of the 
two sons of Adam (q 5:27; see cain and 
abel), the naba’ of Noah ((3 10:71) and of 
Abraham (q 26:69). These units are also 
being “related” (naqussu) to him upon be¬ 
ing revealed (0,7:101; 11:100, 120; 18:13; 
20:99). They are also referred to as anba’ 
al-ghayb, “stories of the unseen” because 
they happened long ago and the Prophet 
did not witness them in person (0 3:44, of 
Mary; 0 11:49, °f Noah; 0 12:102, of 
Joseph). The information labeled as 
naba’/anba’is imparted to Muhammad “to 
strengthen your heart therewith” (0 11:120) 
as well as to teach the audience the bitter 
lesson of disbelief and disobedience which 
already led ancient towns to destruction 
(q, 7:101; 9:70; see geography). But the 
listeners are not responsive, and they dis¬ 
card the qur’anic message as “tales (asatvr) 
of the ancients” (al-awwalma, Q, 16:24). 

The list of prophets mentioned in the 
Qur’an is not complete, in the sense that 
some of them were left out on purpose. 
This is stated in Q_ 40:78 (see also Q, 4:164): 
“And certainly we sent apostles before you: 
there are some of them of whom we re¬ 
lated (qasasna) to you and there are others 
of whom we have not related (lam naqsus) 
to you....” The exegetes explain that the 
prophets were too numerous to mention, 
and according to some, God sent 8,000 
prophets, 4,000 of whom were Israelites. 

Prophets in extra-qur’anic sources 
The prophets form an essential element in 
the Islamic perception of the past and they 
are treated not only in the Qur’an but also 
in hadlth collections (see hadith and the 
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qur’an) as well as in historiographical 
works (see history and the Qur’an). 
Compilers of hadlth dedicated special sec¬ 
tions ( kitabs ) to traditions about them, one 
of the earliest examples being al-Bukhari’s 
(d. 256/870) SahTh, in which the kitab no. 60 
is called: ahadith al-anbiya’, “Traditions 
about the prophets.” There are also in¬ 
dependent collections of traditions about 
the prophets; perhaps the best known is 
al-Tha'labi’s (d. 427/1035) Ara’is al-majalis 
or Qisas al-anbiya’. 

The interest in the prophets taken by 
Muslims was focused on the need to define 
the relationship between Muhammad and 
the previous prophets, which signaled the 
relationship between the Islamic umma and 
the non-Muslim communities (see com¬ 
munity AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 
Many of the traditions place Muhammad 
over and above the rest of the prophets. 

For example, one tradition states that 
the lords of the prophets are five and 
Muhammad is the lord of the five: Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad. 
This statement was circulated as a tradi¬ 
tion of the Companion Abu Hurayra 
(Hakim, Mustadrak, ii, 546; see companions 
of the prophet). On the other hand, 
there are also traditions in which the status 
of the prophets is in no way inferior to that 
of Muhammad (cf. Andrae, Person, 245 £; 
Wensinck, Muslim creed, 113 £). In one of 
these traditions, Muhammad prohibits the 
believers to say that he was better than 
Moses (Bukhari, Sahih, iii, 158 [44:1]). Even 
a less prominent prophet like Jonah was 
not inferior to Muhammad, as is indicated 
in Muhammad’s reported utterance: “No 
prophet is allowed to say: ‘I am better than 
Jonah the son of Amittai’ ” (Abu Dawud, 
ii, 521 [39.13]). Such traditions seem to 
have been designed to retain the qur’anic 
idea that one should not make any dis¬ 
tinction among God’s prophets and 
messengers. 


The historiographical sources also retain 
the qur’anic idea that all the prophets 
represent links in a universal chain of 
successive revelations. But there is no 
agreement about where this chain begins. 
In some traditions, the first person ever to 
be sent by God to warn his people is Noah 
(Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 183-4). Enoch, too, is 
described as a prophet in traditions iden¬ 
tifying him with Idris, who is said to have 
been the first man to whom prophecy was 
given (Ibn Hisham, i, 3.). Alternately, 
Enoch/Idris is said to have been the first to 
be sent as a prophet after Adam (Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, i, 40, 54). In another tradition, 
Seth is the first prophet after Adam (Ibn 
Qutayba, Ma’arif, 26) and Adam himself, so 
a tradition tells us on the authority of no 
other than Muhammad, was the first 
prophet God sent (Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, i, 32, 
54). Thus, Adam and Muhammad became 
the two ends of the universal chain of 
prophets. This correlation between them 
has been noted in a tradition of the 
Yemenite scholar Wahb b. Munabbih 
(d. 110/728) on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. ca. 68/686). Wahb declares that Adam 
was the first of God’s messengers and 
Muhammad the last (Ibn Qutayba, 

Ma’arif, 26). 

Islamic historiography has understood 
the prophets as bearers of a successive 
religious legacy that is being passed on 
from generation to generation in a heredi¬ 
tary line. The earliest description of the 
transmission of the prophetic legacy from 
generation to generation is found in pas¬ 
sages quoted by al-Tabari (d. 310/923) in 
his famous History (Ta’nkh al-rusul wa-l- 
muluk) from Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/768). The 
latter was one of the first systematic bi¬ 
ographers of Muhammad (see sir A and 
the qur’an). Most of Ibn Ishaq’s material 
about the prophets is derived from Jewish 
sources whom Ibn Ishaq often calls “peo¬ 
ple of the first book” (ahl al-kitab al-awwal), 
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i.e. the Torah (e.g. Tabari, Ta 'rikh, i, 
139-40). Ibn Ishaq describes how the 
various prophets, beginning with Adam, 
bequeathed their religious legacy and 
administrative authority (q.v.) to their 
descendants. They appointed them to be 
their heirs (wasi) and put them in charge 
of their subjects. The legacy included 
revealed scriptures (sahifa), which were 
handed down from generation to 
generation. Each bearer was considered 
as God’s chosen leader upon earth, and 
defended the sacred legacy against change 
and corruption. Such perception of the 
role of the antediluvian ancestors is dis¬ 
cernible already in Flavius’ Antiquities 
(for details see Rubin, Prophets and 
progenitors). 

Ibn Ishaq describes the course of the leg¬ 
acy till Noah, but does not delineate an 
uninterrupted hereditary legacy during the 
generations between Noah and Abraham. 
The reason seems to be that Abraham is 
regarded as opening a new era, being a 
believer born to pagan ancestors who 
could not act as bearers of any legacy of 
righteousness. Al-Taban himself has re¬ 
corded traditions from other sources that 
mention the transmission of the legacy 
through later generations of Israelite 
prophets. They describe, for example, the 
transition of the wasiyya from Jacob to 
Joseph and from Joseph to Judah his 
brother (Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 413). A detailed 
description of a successive authority run¬ 
ning along the generations since Adam, 
and continued through the Israelites, is 
provided by the ShT'T author al-Ya‘qubi 
(d. 283/897; see shi'ism and the qur’an). 
His Ta’rikh abounds with quotations from 
the Bible and other Jewish and Christian 
sources, and they form the axis around 
which his account of pre-Islamic history 
revolves. Some further traditions focus 
on individual links in the universal chain, 
for example, David and Solomon, who 


constituted the first links in the house 
of David. A tradition recorded in the 
Mustadrak by al-Hakim al-Naysabun 
(d. 405/1014) relates that God chose David 
to be his prophet and messenger and he 
gathered for him light and wisdom and 
revealed to him the zahur (the Psalms), add¬ 
ing it to the scriptures already revealed to 
previous prophets. When David was about 
to die, God commanded him to bequeath 
the light of God (niir Allah), as well as the 
hidden and the revealed knowledge (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING), to his Son 
Solomon, and so he did (Hakim. Mustadrak. 

ii, 587). 

Muslims paid special attention to the 
relationship between the last Israelite 
prophet, namely Jesus, and Muhammad. 
Chronologically speaking, Jesus was the 
closest Israelite prophet to Muhammad 
and this temporal closeness was under¬ 
stood in Islam as a blood relationship. This 
is the intent of a tradition transmitted by 
one of the Prophet’s Companions, Abu 
Hurayra (d. 57/677), in which Muhammad 
declares: “I am the closest person (awla 
l-rias) to Jesus the son of Mary in this world 
and in the world to come.” When asked 
how this could be, the Prophet went on, 
explaining: “The prophets are brothers 
born to fellow-wives ( c allat), i.e. their moth¬ 
ers are various and their religion is the 
same. There is no prophet between me and 
him” (Ibn Hibban, Sahih, xiv, no. 6194). 

The prophets are likened here to sons of 
the same father by various mothers. The 
father stands for the one unchanging re¬ 
ligion of God that unites them all and this 
makes them brothers in the same religion. 
Among them Jesus and Muhammad are 
the closest pair. Their various mothers, so 
it was explained by some Muslim scholars, 
represent their various types of shaii’a, i.e. 
the distinctive religious laws which differ 
from one monotheistic community to the 
other (Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bdri, vi, 354). 
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Just as Muhammad was said to have been 
the closest person to Jesus, he was also pre¬ 
sented as the closest one to Moses. This 
comes out in traditions recounting the his¬ 
tory of the ‘Ashura’ day (see fasting; 
atonement). In some of these traditions a 
relationship between this day and the 
Jewish Day of Atonement is implied. It is 
related that when Muhammad came to 
Medina after his emigration (hijra) from 
Mecca, he found out that the Jews of that 
city used to fast on the day of ‘Ashura’. He 
asked them to tell him the reason for that 
and they told him that this day was a holi¬ 
day because on it God delivered the 
Children of Israel from their enemies and 
therefore Moses had fasted on this day. 
Then Muhammad said to the Jews: “I am 
more worthy of Moses than you are” (and 
ahaqqu bi-Musa minkum) and thereupon he 
started to fast on the day of ‘Ashura’ and 
ordered the Muslims to follow suit (e.g. 
Bukhari, Sahib, iii, 57 [30.69]). This means 
that the Islamic umma rather than the Jews 
are the most authentic bearers of the leg¬ 
acy of Moses. 

In further traditions the concept of the 
unchanging divine legacy that transmi¬ 
grates through the generations from Adam 
to Muhammad has been combined with 
the idea of Muhammad’s pre-existence (for 
which see Rubin, Pre-existence). The suc¬ 
cessive legacy has been identified with 
Muhammad’s own pre-existent entity. The 
prophets have thus become mere vessels 
carrying the pre-existent Muhammad. 
Traditions reflecting this notion can easily 
be identified by recourse to the commen¬ 
taries on q 26:219. This verse deals with 
the Prophet’s movement (taqallub) among 
those who prostrate themselves ( al-sajidin, 
see bowing and prostration). A tradi¬ 
tion of Ibn ‘Abbas as recorded by Ibn 
Sa‘d (d. 230/845) says that the Qur’an 
speaks here about the transmigration of 
Muhammad “from prophet to prophet and 


from prophet to prophet, till God brought 
him forth as a prophet” (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
i, 25; cf. Rubin, Pre-existence, 80 with 
note 78). 

ShVis, Umayyads and prophets 
The notion of a universal chain of proph¬ 
ets bearing a successive divine legacy was 
adapted to the specific needs of various 
groups who vied for predominance in 
Islamic society (see politics and the 
Qur’an). Each group tried to gain for its 
leaders recognition as Muhammad’s ex¬ 
clusive heirs, from whom they inherited the 
universal legacy that had reached him 
from the previous prophets. Among these 
groups the best known are the Shi'is. They 
have developed the doctrine according to 
which the fine of transmission was con¬ 
tinued after Muhammad through their 
own imams. The latter were described as 
legatees of the prophets and as bearers of 
a divine light that they had inherited from 
the prophets. This doctrine was designed 
to establish the status of the Shi‘1 imams as 
agents of divine inspiration and guidance 
(for details see Rubin, Prophets and 
progenitors). 

The Umayyad caliphs (see caliph), too, 
considered themselves links in a chosen 
pedigree originating in the biblical 
prophets. Their views on this claim are 
revealed in a letter sent to the garrison 
cities on behalf of the Umayyad caliph 
Walld II (r. bet. 125-6/743-4) concerning 
the designation of his successors (for details 
see Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph, 26-8; 
Rubin, Prophets and caliphs). 

Qur’anic prophets and modern scholarship 
Modern scholars have tried to detect an 
evolution in the qur’anic prophetology, 
which they reconstructed according to the 
assumed chronology of revelation (see 
CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; OCCASIONS 
OF revelation; POST-ENLIGHTENMENT 


ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE Qur’an). The 
“punishment stories,” for example, have 
been explained as reflecting Muhammad’s 
situation in Mecca, before the hijra, the 
emigration (q.v.) to Medina (q.v.), when he 
suffered rejection. The description in these 
stories of the rejection of previous proph¬ 
ets was interpreted as designed to encour¬ 
age Muhammad during this difficult 
period (Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 7). The idea 
of one religion common to all prophets as 
well as the notion of the religion of Abra¬ 
ham, was explained as stemming from the 
polemical encounter with the Jews of 
Medina (Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 8-9; see 
jews and Judaism). The usage of the 
terms rasul and nabi was also connected 
with Muhammad’s life and it was argued 
that Muhammad began to use nabi as his 
own epithet only during the later Medinan 
period (Tottoli, Biblical prophets, 74-5). In 
view, however, of doubts expressed by 
some scholars who have been of the opin¬ 
ion that not all parts of the scripture stem 
from Muhammad’s own time, the history 
of the link between the qur’anic prophetol- 
ogy and Muhammad’s personal experience 
is no longer clear. 

Uri Rubin 
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Prosperity see wealth 

Prostitution see adultery and 
fornication; slaves and slavery; sex 

AND SEXUALITY 

Prostration see bowing and 

PROSTRATION 

Protection 

Shielding from injury or destruction. The 
Qur'an uses a variety of different Arabic 
words for “protection,” with meanings that 
can shade into “defense,” “security,” 
“guarding,” or “preservation.” Numerous 
verses refer to God protecting the faithful 
(see belief and unbelief), to the absence 
of protection for evil-doers (see evil 
deeds) against God’s wrath (see anger), or 
to people protecting themselves or others 
from a variety of evils (see good and 
evil). The Arabic roots under consider¬ 
ation here are ’-w-dh, h-f-£, ‘-s-m, w-q-y 
w-l-y (see clients and clientage), m-n- \ 
j-w-r, ’-m-n and h-y-m-n. 

Five of the ninety-nine beautiful names 
of God (see god and his attributes) 
come under the broad meaning of “protec¬ 
tor”: al-mu’min, “author of safety and 
security” (q, 59:23; cf. Tabari, Tafsir; TusI, 
Tibyan; Baydawl, Anwar; Zamakhshan, 
Kashshaf, ad loc.; Razi, Lawami’, 189; see 
also Gimaret, Moms, 359-61 for further 
glosses of this name); al-muhaymin, “protec¬ 
tor and guardian” ((3 59:23; cf. 5:48, where 
the same word is applied to the book re¬ 
vealed to Muhammad; see Gimaret, Noms, 
361-3); hafiz, “preserver” (q. 11:57; 34:2b 
42:6; see Gimaret, Moms, 270-1); 
al-wali, “patron” (£42:28; cf. Gimaret, 
Moms, 323-6; Nwyia, Exegese, 114-5); and 


mani’, “he who repels those things detri¬ 
mental to his creation” (q.v.; cf. Gimaret, 
Moms, 335-6). This last-mentioned is one of 
the ninety-nine names that are not explic¬ 
itly recorded in the Qur’an itself (all 
English renderings are per Stade’s transla¬ 
tions of al-Ghazali). 

God is the only protector and protects 
everything (cf. £ 2:286; 3:150; 6:51, 62; 

8:40; 11:57; 13:11; 18:44, and many more), 
while he himself has no need of a protec¬ 
tor (£ 23:88). God protects the heavens 
from every satan (£ 15:17; 37:7; cf. 21:32; 
see devil) and protects the believers 
(£ 46:31-2; 47:11), while the righteous will 
be in a position of security, protected from 
hell (£ 44:51, among others; see hell and 
hellfire). God has protected the Qur’an 
from corruption (£ 15:9); the Qur’an is in a 
guarded tablet (£ 85:22; see preserved 
tablet) and itself guards earlier revela¬ 
tions (£ 5:48; see revelation and inspi¬ 
ration). God set guardians over people or 
souls (£ 6:61; 82:10; 86:4; see guardian¬ 
ship), protected Moses (q.v.) from the peo¬ 
ple of Pharoah (q.v.; £ 40:45), guarded the 
devils who worked for Solomon (q.v.; 

£ 21:82), and will protect Muhammad 
against unbelievers (£5:67; see opposition 
to muhammad). God also provided hu¬ 
mankind with shirts to protect them from 
the heat (see hot and cold; clothing) 
and coats of mail to protect them in battle 
(£ 16:81; see instruments; fighting). 

While God protects the believers, for the 
unbelievers there is no protector from God 
and his wrath, both in this world and on 
the day of judgment (£ 13:34, 37; 21:43; 
40:21, 33; 67:28; 72:22, among others; see 
last judgment; reward and punish¬ 
ment). Noah’s (q.v.) rebellious son sought 
protection in vain from the flood on a 
mountain (£ 11:43), while fortresses did not 
protect the Jewish tribe (see jews and 
Judaism) of Banu 1-Nadir (see nadir, 
banu al-) after the battle of Uhud (q.v.; cf. 
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Q. 59:2). The Qur'an tells of people who 
erroneously sought protection in jinn (q.v.; 
Q, 72:6) and people of the towns who re¬ 
jected the prophets but who nonetheless 
mistakenly believed themselves secure from 
God’s wrath (q 7:98-9; see punishment 
stories; prophets and prophethood). 

People need protection against their own 
inner weaknesses as well as against others. 
People who sought protection against their 
own weaknesses include Noah, who sought 
protection from asking God for something 
of which he had no knowledge (<2 11:47; see 
knowledge and learning), Joseph (q.v.), 
who sought protection from being unjust 
(q 12:79; see justice and injustice) and 
Moses (q.v.), who sought protection from 
being ignorant (q 2:67; see ignorance). 
People can also be protected from their 
own avarice (q.v.; q 59:9; 64:16). People 
who sought protection from God against 
Satan and others include Joseph, who 
sought protection from the sexual tempta¬ 
tions of the Egyptian’s wife (q 12:23) an d 
Moses, who sought protection from the 
arrogant people (q 40:27; see arrogance; 
pride). Mary’s (q.v.) mother sought protec¬ 
tion for Mary and her offspring (q 3:36), 
while Mary sought protection from sexual 
defilement (cf. q 19:18; see sex and sex¬ 
uality). The Qur’an enjoins Muhammad 
to seek protection from the suggestions of 
Satan (cf. q 7:200; 23:97-8; 41:36) and a 
variety of evils (q 113:1-2; 114:1-4) and to 
seek protection with God from the ac¬ 
cursed Satan when beginning to recite the 
Qur’an (q 16:98), a practice that, in gen¬ 
eral, Muslims to this day have followed (see 
recitation of the quR’AN; ritual and 
THE qUR’AN). 

The Qur’an also provides examples of 
how people are responsible for protecting 
themselves. The faithful are to guard their 
prayers (q 2:238; see prayer) and oaths 
(q.v.; q 5:89), while women are to protect 
their modesty (q.v.; q 4:34). People also can 


guard others in the course of ordinary 
social relations, as when Joseph’s brothers 
pledged to protect Joseph and Benjamin 
(q.v.; q 12:11-2, 63, 65; see brother and 
brotherhood). At a time when Muham¬ 
mad may be defeated by his opponents, 
hypocrites (see hypocrites and hypo¬ 
crisy) may claim to have protected the 
unbelievers from the believers (q 4:141), 
while Muhammad can grant protection to 
idolators who seek it from him (q 9:6; see 

IDOLATRY AND IDOLATERS; COMMUNITY 

and society in the quR’AN). The Qur’an 
also emphasizes that Muhammad was sent 
as a messenger, not as a guardian (q 4:80, 
among others). Nor are sinners guardians 
of the righteous (q 83:33; see sin, major 
and minor). 

Robert Schick 
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Provision see sustenance 


Provocation 

An arousal of anger by words or deeds. 
Provocation consists of manifesting disdain 
for individuals or their values and is always 
characterized by a certain degree of un¬ 
fairness. Instead of attempting to come to 
terms with a contentious issue between 
conflicting parties, an act of provocation 
aims at stirring up the opponents’ emo¬ 
tions and leading them to an ill-considered 
reaction. In order for an action to qualify 
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as a provocation, at least one of two condi¬ 
tions must be met: an underlying intention 
to provoke and a consequent feeling of 
anger. If both conditions are fulfilled, the 
provocation is successful; if only the first, it 
is a failure; if only the second, the provoca¬ 
tion is unintentional. It follows, then, that 
merely describing a particular behavior or 
citing a potentially provocative statement 
does not suffice to identify an act as a 
provocation. Additional information about 
the thoughts and emotions of the parties 
involved is needed. It is necessary to keep 
these initial considerations in mind, as we 
turn to the question of provocation in the 
Qur’an. 

Provoking opponents 

Many qur’anic passages evoke an atmo¬ 
sphere of polemics (see polemic and 
polemical language) with reference to 
both the behavior and the utterances of 
the adversaries of God’s messengers (see 
messenger; opposition to muhammad) 
and of the believers (see belief and 
unbelief). Except in the case of Pharaoh 
(q.v.) and the enigmatic Abu Lahab (q.v.) in 
(jin, these adversaries are not identified 
by proper names (see enemies; opposition 
to muhammad). Rather, there are several 
general designations for oppositional 
groups. The opponents of the pre-Islamic 
prophets are mostly referred to with ethnic 
names like 'Ad (q.v.), Thamud (q.v.), 
“Children of Israel” (q.v.), or “people of 
Noah (q.v.).” The adversaries of the actual 
qur’anic preaching, however, are mainly 
labeled in terms of religion, as the “People 
of the Book” (q.v.; ahl al-kitdb), Jews and 
Christians (see jews and Judaism; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), hypocrites 
(; munafiqm; see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy), disbelievers (kafirun) and idol¬ 
aters ( mushrikun; see idolatry and 
idolaters; polytheism and atheism). 
But for the most part, the adversaries’ 


identities are veiled in anonymity. Never¬ 
theless, they are vividly present in the text 
in the rich vocabulary used to describe 
their words and deeds. They “dispute” 
[jddala, e.g. ft 6:25; 22:68; see debate and 
disputation), “oppose” (hadda, e.g. ft 9:63; 
58:5), “make a breach” (shdqqa, e.g. ft 4:115; 
8:13), “transgress” {i’tada, e.g. ft 3:112; 5:78), 
“turn away” (< Prada, e.g. ft 18:57; 54=2), 
“revile” [sabba, ft 6:108), “defame” ( lamaza, 
e.g. Q. 9:58, 79). “contrive” ( kdda, e.g. 
£7 :I 95; 77 : 39)> “P lot ” ( makara , e.g. ft 6:123; 
35:10), “forge a he [against God]” iiftard 
l-kadhiba, e.g. ft 29:68; 61:7), “He” {kadhaba, 
e.g. ft 2:10; 39:32); “cry lies” {kadhdhaba, e.g. 
Q. 35 : 25; 83:12), “grow arrogant” {istakbara, 
e-g- a 6:93; 37:35)5 “mock” (istahza’a, e.g. 
ft 9:65; 2:14), “deride” ( sakhira, e.g. ft 6:10; 
9:79), “laugh” (1 Mika, e.g. ft 23:110; 83:29), 
“chatter” [khada, e.g. ft 6:68; 9:69), “play” 
[la iba, e.g. ft 9:65; 43:83), etc. It is further 
asserted in the Qur’an that both the earlier 
and the contemporary adversaries share 
the same hostile attitude, as can be seen in 
verses like ft 6:10: “Messengers indeed 
were mocked at before you” (cf. ft 6:34, 

148; 10:39; I 3 : 3 2 ; 22:42; 34:34; 35:4, 25; 
2:108, etc.; see mockery). 

As strife is considered to be demon- 
inspired (e.g. ft 6:121; 7:200; 17:53; see 
devil; corruption), the Prophet and the 
believers are repeatedly exhorted not to get 
involved in polemical disputes with their 
opponents. Instead, they are ordered to 
turn away from their enemies (e.g. ft 6:68; 
28:55), to “repel with that which is fairer” 
(ft 4 I: 34; cf 13:22; 28:54; 17:53) and to 
“dispute with them in the better way” 

(ft 16:125; cf. 29:46). The adversaries, how¬ 
ever, must bear the consequences of their 
behavior. This holds true in the case of the 
divine punishment of wicked peoples in 
former times (e.g. ft 36:30-1; 40:4-5; see 
punishment stories; generations), as 
well as of the condemnation of the sinners 
at the end of days (e.g. Q.45 : 34-5; 7 o: 42-4; 
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See SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; REWARD AND 
punishment). 

Two concepts describe the relation be¬ 
tween behavior and consequences. On 
the one hand, there seems to be a talio- 
like automatism installed by God (see 
retaliation). This is indicated by for¬ 
mulations like: “They shall be encom¬ 
passed (haqa) by that at which they 
mocked” (q 11:8; cf. 6:10; 16:34, etc.; see 
also Q 2:81; 3:117; 30:9; 83:14), and by pas¬ 
sages assuring that just as the adversaries 
deride, plot, contrive and mock, so does 
God (e.g. q 2:14-5; 9:79; 27:50-1; 52:42). On 
the other hand, since their behavior is said 
to arouse God’s “wrath” (ghadab, e.g. 
a 16:106; 42:16; see anger) and “hate” 
(maqt, e.g. a 35 : 39i 4 o: 35)> this behavior is, 
in the first place, clearly understood as a 
provocation of God (cf. a 6:33: “It is not 
you they cry lies to, but the evildoers — it 
is the signs of God that they deny”). Thus, 
the punishments inflicted upon the oppo¬ 
nents appear as God’s reaction to this 
provocation, as his “revenge” [intiqam, e.g. 
a 3:4; 14:47; see vengeance). The integra¬ 
tion of the notion of God’s wrath into a 
pattern of disobedience (q.v.) and retribu¬ 
tion is familiar in the biblical tradition, too 
(e.g. JHum 11:1; Deut 1:34; Rom 2:5; Rev 16:1). 
R. Otto ( Das Heilige, 21 f.) explained it as a 
rationalization of the mysterium tremendum, 
the basic experience of the awe-inspiring 
god (cf. a 8:12; 33:26; 39:23). Nevertheless, 
the anthropopathism inherent in this no¬ 
tion was to become a challenge for later 
Muslim scholars, who debated particularly 
about the nature of God’s wrath and its 
compatibility with his mercy (q.v.; cf. the 
qur’anic commentaries ad a 1:7). 

The polemic passages 

The opponents are not only characterized 
by the above-mentioned vocabulary, they 
are also described as uttering criticism, 
challenges, invectives and the like, directed 


against the messenger and his message. 
These citations appear in direct discourse, 
introduced by the verb “to say” (qala). The 
opponents’ utterances are then followed 
by or imbedded in statements that contain 
the appropriate answers, retorts, warnings 
(see warner), etc. If the opponents cited 
belong to the past, it is usually the mes¬ 
sengers who were sent to them at the time 
who reply (e.g. Noah at Q 7:59 £; Hud 
[q.v.] at Q 7:65 f). For the polemics di¬ 
rected at Muhammad, however, the an¬ 
swering statements either have no 
introduction, in which case the heavenly 
voice speaks directly without a mediator 
(e.g. q 44:14; 51:52; 68:15-6), or they are 
introduced by the imperative “say” (qul). 

This imperative, which occurs more than 
300 times, is one of the most puzzling fea¬ 
tures of the qur’anic style (see language 
and style of the qur’an; rhetoric and 
the qur’an; literary structures of 
the qur’an). It can be argued, however, 
that its main function is to introduce the 
figure of a prophet into a text whose fun¬ 
damental literary character seems rather to 
preclude this (see narratives). That is to 
say, the Qur’an basically belongs to the 
genre of anonymous religious literature. It 
is not an historical account of the life and 
times of a prophet; there is no biographi¬ 
cal framework providing information 
about the circumstances of the revelation 
(see occasions of revelation). Not even 
the title of the scripture, namely al-qur’an 
al-kanm or qur’an kanm, bears any attribu¬ 
tion to its recipient (see names of the 
qur’an). Furthermore, aside from the po¬ 
lemical passages, God is referred to 
throughout in either the first person 
(mostly plural, sometimes singular, e.g. 

Q 2:40-1; 13:32; 22:48; 32:13) or in the third 
person. This implies that it is either he, or 
some angelic messenger (see angel), 
speaking (the latter is the case even in the 
first person plural at Q 19:64; perhaps also 


Q. 3 o: 35> 37:164-6). This literary form car¬ 
ries a strong claim of authority, as it sug¬ 
gests simultaneously a divine origin and 
a genuine transmission of the text. Any 
human recipient is reduced thereby to a 
mere mouthpiece who remains hidden 
behind the message — an effect which 
finds its precise expression in the Islamic 
dogma of revelation (see creeds; theo¬ 
logy and the qur’an). Seen against this 
background, the imperative “say” can be 
considered a literary device used to root 
the idea of a divinely-inspired prophet in a 
document that is otherwise characterized 
as an unmediated revelation. 

The formal nucleus of the polemic pas¬ 
sages is the pattern “(they) say: ... say 
(you): ...” ( qalu/yaquluna ... qul, e.g. a 2:80; 
10:20; 17:49-51). This pattern is frequently 
modified by adding further answers and 
comments (e.g. Q 3:73-4; 6:148-51; 34:22), 
as well as by rearranging its elements into 
qul. ..yaqiiluna (e.g. Q 23:84 f; cf. 29:63). 

The polemical passages thus formed deal 
mainly with two issues: questions of belief 
on the one hand, and the legitimacy of the 
prophet on the other (see lie; informants; 
impeccability). Doctrinal issues that are 
defended against the adversaries’ conten¬ 
tions and denials include such themes as 
the notion of true monotheism, God’s om¬ 
nipotence and omniscience (see power 
and impotence) and the truth of escha¬ 
tological events (see eschatology) — the 
bodily resurrection (q.v.), the last judgment 
(q.v.) and the eternal punishment in hell 
(see hell and hellfire) or the reward in 
paradise (q.v.; e.g. a 2:80; 4:78; 5:17; 10:18, 
48-51; 11:7-8; 13:5; 17:49-52; 21:3-4; 

27:67-72; 34:3; 36:78-9; 39:38). Refutation 
of the teachings of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, the “People of the Book” (cf. i.e. 
ft 2:80, 94, hi; 5:18-9; 10:68-9, et c0» 
belongs to this category as well. 

In respect to the legitimacy of the 
Prophet, the polemical passages discuss 


criteria of credibility and conceptions of 
pseudo-prophecy (see musaylima). Most 
prominent is the opponents’ call for signs 
(q.v.; ay at, sing, ay a): “The unbelievers say, 
‘Why has a sign not been sent down upon 
him from his lord?’ ” (q 13:7; cf. 2:118; 6:37, 
109; 10:20; 13:27, etc.). Verses like a 6:124 
(“They said, ‘We will not believe until we 
are given the like of what God’s messen¬ 
gers were given’”; cf. a 21:5) or the short 
list in a 17:90-3 show that “signs” 
can be understood to mean miracles 
(q.v.). The unbelievers demand that revela¬ 
tion (see revelation and inspiration), 
too, should be accompanied by miracles 
like theophany (q.v.; a 2:118; 17:92), the 
appearance of angels (e.g. a 23:24; 25:21), 
the Prophet’s ascension (q.v.) to heaven 
(a 17:93; cf. 6:35; 52:38) or the sending 
down of “a book (q.v.) on parchment” 

(a 6:7; cf. 74:52). In addition, they accuse 
the Prophet of forging his message 
( iftara[hu]; e.g. a 10:38; 11:13; 34:8; 42:24; 
cf. 52:33; see forgery) and call him “a 
man possessed” ( majnun, e.g. a 1 5:6; 37:36; 
44:14; see insanity; jinn), “a soothsayer” 
(kahin, cf. a 69:42; see soothsayers), “a 
sorcerer” ( sahir, a 10:2; 38:4; cf. 6:7; 11:7; 
see magic) or “a poet” ( sha’ir, e.g. a 21:5; 
37:36; 52:30; see poetry and poets) — all 
of these being prominent characteriza¬ 
tions of pseudo-prophecy and unreliable 
inspiration. 

It is through answering these false con¬ 
ceptions and demands that the qur’anic 
prophetology is formulated. It is asserted in 
the Qur’an that God’s messengers and 
prophets are human beings (a 17:93; 

18:110; 41:6; cf. 6:50; 11:12, 31; see 
prophets and prophethood) who all 
along have been mocked (see above; this is 
also demonstrated overdy by the literary 
form of the polemical passages them¬ 
selves). They receive revelation by means 
of wahy — a kind of non-verbal commu¬ 
nication that they then have to translate 


into human language (e.g. Q 18:110; 21:45; 
the only exception is Moses [q.v.], to 
whom God spoke directly: Q 4:164; cf. 
42:51; see also word of god). They do 
not need miracles to justify their message 
(cf. Q 13:27; 29:50). It suffices to point to 
God’s signs (ayat) in nature and history, 
which can be interpreted as proofs for 
God’s sole power, his care for humankind, 
the resurrection and the reality of the 
divine judgment (e.g. Q 10:31 f.; 27:59-60, 

65 f.; 29:20; 30:42). 

From a literary viewpoint, the polemical 
passages are not the prophetic message 
proper. They appear instead as meta-level 
reflections upon such a message and its 
reception. Yet, they hardly represent re¬ 
ports of historical disputes. Inasmuch as 
their actors are veiled by anonymity and 
since most of the topics dealt with can be 
traced back to the tradition of religious 
polemical literature, they should rather be 
considered constructed dialogues. One of 
their purposes seems to be, then, that they 
characterize the qur’anic Prophet and 
establish the relation between him and his 
prophetic predecessors and the other, that 
they contribute to the formulation of 
a Muslim identity as distinct from rival 
religions (see religious pluralism and 
the qur’an; islam). 

The qur’anic challenge 

Among the passages of provocation and 
polemic are several verses where the heav¬ 
enly voice — either directly (e.g. Q 10:68; 
28:75; 37 :i 5 6 ‘7; 68:37) or via the Prophet 
(e.g. Q 27:64; 34:27; 35:40; 46:4) — chal¬ 
lenges the adversaries to justify their beliefs 
and practices, e.g. the Jewish rules con¬ 
cerning food (q 3:93; see food and drink; 

BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; LAWFUL AND 

unlawful) or the Jewish and Christian 
claim of entering paradise exclusively 
(q 2:111; cf. 2:94). More often, however, a 
justification for idolatry (shirk) is demanded 


(e.g. Q 6:148 f.; 7:194-5; 10:68; 21:24; 27:64). 
The opponents are exhorted to present 
those venerated beside God (“Say: ‘Show 
me those you have joined to him as associ¬ 
ates [shurakajr ,” Q 34:27; cf. 7:195; 68:41) 
or to bring their “witnesses” (shuhada 
Q 2:23; See WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING), 

“proof” (q.v.; burhdn, Q 2:111; 21:24; 27:64; 
28:75), “authority” (q.v.; sultan, Q 10:68; 
37:156), “knowledge” (Him, Q 6:148) or 
“oaths” (q.v.) from God (ayman, Q 68:39). 
But the demand most revealing of the 
qur’anic notion of authority and legiti¬ 
macy is the challenge to the adversaries to 
prove their contentions with a “book” 
(kitab): “Bring your book, if you are truth¬ 
ful!” (q 37:157; cf. 46:4; 35:40; 68:37). And 
in q 3:93, the Children of Israel (q.v.) are 
called upon to bring the Torah (q.v.) and to 
recite from it, in order to justify their re¬ 
strictions on food. 

Still another group of verses falls under 
this same heading, the so-called “chal¬ 
lenge” (tahaddi) verses. These verses issue a 
challenge (tahaddin) to the opponents who 
reject the prophetic message to bring — as 
counterevidence, so to speak — “a sura 
like it” (fa-’tu bi-suratin mithlihi, Q 10:38; cf. 
2:23; see suras), “ten suras the like of it” 

( bi-’ashrisuwarin mithlihi, Q 11:13) or “a dis¬ 
course like it” (bi-hadithin mithlihi, Q 52:34), 
and they are exhorted to call their “wit¬ 
nesses apart from God” ( wa-d’u shuha- 
da’akum min duni llahi, Q 2:23; cf. 10:38; 
11:13). Furthermore, in q 17:88 it is assured: 
“Say: ‘If men and jinn banded together to 
produce the like of this qur’an (bi-mithli 
hadha l-qur’ani), they would never produce 
its like, not though they backed one an¬ 
other.’” These passages are reminiscent of 
Isaiah 43:9: “Let all the nations be gath¬ 
ered together, and let the people be as¬ 
sembled: who among them can declare 
this, and show us former things? Let them 
bring forth their witnesses, that they may 
be justified: or let them hear, and say: It is 


truth” (cf. Isa 41:21 f.; 44:6 f.). In both the 
Qur'an and (Deutero-) Isaiah, the foreign 
gods have no reality; they are mere names 
and handmade idols ( Isa 44:9 f.; Q 7:71; 
12:40; 16:20-1, etc.). Underscoring the basic 
metaphysical difference between God and 
the rival gods, however, both passages 
highlight God’s well-attested activity, past 
and present. Now, from the qur’anic point 
of view, this activity is demonstrated first of 
all in God’s signs (ayat) in nature and his¬ 
tory (see nature as signs; history and 
the qur’an). And since the terms hadith 
(see hadith and the qur’an), sura and 
qur’an should be understood here as revela¬ 
tion texts referring to these signs (cf. 
Radscheit, Koranische Herausforderung, 94 f.), 
it becomes clear why the idolaters cannot 
meet the qur’anic challenge: it is not pos¬ 
sible to bring a revelation that argues by 
means of the ayat for the existence of gods 
beside God. 

It is well known that Muslim exegetes 
(see exegesis of the qur’an: classical 
and medieval) interpret the tahaddi-verses 
primarily in the light of the doctrine of the 
inimitability (q.v.; i(jaz) of the Qur’an. The 
beginnings of this doctrine can hardly be 
dated before the third/ninth century and 
presuppose several stages of theological 
and cultural development. The prere¬ 
quisite developments include the final codi¬ 
fication of the qur’anic texts (see codices 
of the qur’an; collection of the 
qur’an), the sharpening and polishing of a 
unique Islamic prophetology vis-a-vis 
Judaism and Christianity, and the emer¬ 
gence of the shu ■ ubiyya, the cultural conflict 
between Arabs (q.v.) and non-Arabs, 
especially Persians. According to the i’jaz- 
doctrine, the Qur’an in itself — by virtue 
of its inimitability — is the miracle that 
legitimizes the prophetic mission of 
Muhammad and corresponds in this 
regard to the miracles that were given to 
Moses and to Jesus (q.v.). The question 


about how the Qur’an must be considered 
a miracle — because of its contents or 
because of style — has remained contro¬ 
versial, and therefore productive of a 
profusion of interpretations, up to this day 
(see exegesis of the qur’an: early 

MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY). Yet there 
has always been a broad consensus as to 
how to prove the miraculous nature of 
the Qur’an. 

The core argument is that an imitation 
(mu ‘arada) of the Qur’an has never actually 
appeared, although every good reason 
existed to create one (see parody of the 
qur’an). In this respect the tahaddi-verses 
are of paramount importance. The hea¬ 
then Arabs were a people described as 
defining themselves by their eloquence and 
rhetorical ability on the one hand, and by 
their pride and belligerent character on the 
other. It is inconceivable that such a people 
never tried to imitate the Qur’an, although 
Muhammad provoked them time and 
again with the tahaddi-verses, goading them 
to the utmost degree, foretelling their in¬ 
ability to meet the challenge and threaten¬ 
ing them with physical annihilation. It was 
the ingenious Iraqi scholar Abu ‘Uthman 
al-Jahiz (d. 255/869) of the Mu'tazila (see 
mu'tazit.Ts), who, in his treatise Hujaj al- 
nubuwwa, “Arguments for the prophecy [of 
Muhammad],” expressed this idea so con¬ 
vincingly that most subsequent theologians 
have followed him. And since — accord¬ 
ing to al-Jahiz — Muhammad intended 
to provoke the Arabs and since they, as a 
result, became angry, the qur’anic chal¬ 
lenge must be considered a successful 
provocation. 

Matthias Radscheit 
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Psalms 

The title of a book of religious songs and 
poems of praise and prayer poems in the 
Hebrew Bible to which, according to most 
interpretations, reference is made in the 
Qur’an. It is called Tehillim in rabbinical 
Hebrew (lit. “songs of praise”) with the 
connotation in post-exilitic Bible books of 
“songs of Temple worship”; psalmos is 
Greek for “a song sung to a harp.” One 
of the common words for this kind of com¬ 
position found in the book of Psalms itself 
is mizmor, which is related to the Arabic 
mizmar, “single-pipe woodwind instrument 
resembling the oboe,” and mazmur, 

“psalm.” The Hebrew psalms were not all 
composed at the same time but — because 
they exist in Greek translation — they 
must date back to at least the second half 
of the second century b.c.e. The so-called 
Davidic psalms constituted the very first 
stage in the compilation of the Hebrew 
book of Psalms. 

Although the various versions of the 
book of Psalms consist of 149, 150 or 151 
psalms, 150 seems to be the ideal number 
because the Greek version contains an ad¬ 
ditional psalm which is considered super¬ 


numerary, that is, Psalm 151 which is also 
marked as apocryphal. The book of 
Psalms is divided into five chapters or 
books, each comprising a number of 
psalms. Each of the first four books is 
marked off by a doxology or formulaic 
expression of praise to God, for instance, 
“Blessed is the Lord, from eternity to eter¬ 
nity,” “Blessed be the Lord into eternity,” 
or “Amen and amen.” 

There are several genres to be distin¬ 
guished in the Psalms: the leading one is 
the hymn. Some psalms specifically extol 
God’s royal role in the universe, his city, 
and his Torah (q.v.). About one third of the 
Psalter is devoted to laments in which the 
speaker may be either the individual or 
the community (faced with national 
oppression or misfortune) making a strong 
plea for divine help. Those songs in which 
one is sure of God’s help are called 
“psalms of confidence.” There is also the 
genre of thanksgiving. The “royal psalms,” 
in which the center of attention is the 
anointed one (Messiah) of God, the earthly 
king of Israel, and which contain no direct 
reference to a reigning monarch, constitute 
a separate class. Another genre derives 
from wisdom literature; psalms of this 
type may be reflective or sententious. The 
contents are often linked to particular 
situations such as repentance for the sins 
of the poet, or thanksgiving to the lord for 
liberating the poet from his enemies (see 

GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

The mixing of genres to be found in the 
Psalms is paralleled in the Qur’an, which is 
not a homogeneous collection but a com¬ 
bination of many genres whose suras (q.v.) 
are often mixed compositions (see form 
and structure of the Qur’an). A com¬ 
parison of the two holy books — the 
Hebrew Psalms and the Arabic 
Qur’an — makes us aware of the complex 
composition of these sacred scriptures: 
individual genres such as hymns, wisdom 


sentences, prophecies and poetry are com¬ 
bined, each genre having its own style, 
vocabulary and formal language (see 

LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). 

Some sense of this similarity is captured in 
the Qur’an, where the zabiir, “the book of 
Psalms granted by God to David” (q 4:163; 
17:55), ' s recognized as a holy scripture 
preceding the Qur’an (see scripture 
and the qur’an). 

Legendary authors of psalms were the 
kings David (q.v.) and, to a lesser extent, 
Solomon (q.v.), and sometimes the situa¬ 
tion of the poet in the psalms can be linked 
to events that took place during David’s 
lifetime. The book of Psalms was consid¬ 
ered as “the writings of David.” Musical- 
recitative accompaniment is attributed to 
Davidic innovation (2 Chron 23:18). Accord¬ 
ing to the Talmud, the Psalms were in¬ 
spired (Pes. 117a) and music helped to 
supply the inspiration: “A harp was sus¬ 
pended above the bed of David. When 
midnight came the north wind blew on it 
and it produced music of its own accord. 
Immediately David arose and occupied 
himself with the Torah.... Until midnight 
he occupied himself with the Torah; and 
from then with songs and praises.” In 
Islamic literature, the tradition that David 
devoted himself to the Torah is also men¬ 
tioned by al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Ta’nkh, i, 
567; Eng. trans. History, iii, 147). 

In the Qur’an, the hadith (see hadith 
and the qur’an), the “tales of the proph¬ 
ets” [qisas al-anbiya see prophets and 
prophethood; narratives) and Arabic 
historical writings, the prophet David is 
considered a famous musician. He is men¬ 
tioned in several places in the Qur’an. In 
Q 21:105 the word zabur is used again by 
God: “We have written in the zabur... that 
my righteous servants shall inherit the 
earth,” which verse is reminiscent of a 
Hebrew psalm ( Ps 37:9, 11, 29: “they who 
shall inherit the earth”). God gave David 


the rule of the kingdom (see kings and 
rulers), knowledge {‘ilm; see knowledge 
and learning) and wisdom (q.v.; hikma ), 
and the ability to do justice ( hukm, esp. 

Q 21:78 f.; cf. 38:20-4, 26; see justice 
and injustice). God made the birds and 
mountains his servants, so that they unite 
in his praise (q 21:79; 34:10; 38:18 f.). There 
is no mention of the wrong David did to 
Uriah in order to win Bathsheba’s affec¬ 
tion, but some qur’anic verses show that 
the king feels himself to be guilty. His 
prayer for forgiveness (q.v.) is heard 
(Q 38:24 £). 

The hadith (accounts of Muhammad’s 
deeds and sayings) stress David’s zeal in 
prayer (q.v.) and especially in fasting (q.v.) 
and his readiness to do penance (see 
repentance and penance). Another 
favorite theme is David’s gift in singing 
psalms. His voice has magical power over 
not only humans but also over wild beasts 
and inanimate nature (see magic). In other 
Islamic literature, such as that of Qur’an 
commentators, historians and compilers of 
the “tales of the prophets,” the works of 
the two historians al-Ya'qub! (d. ca. 292/ 
905) and al-Tabari are especially impor¬ 
tant. Even though both probably based 
their works upon texts derived from the 
same sources (cf. Tha'labl-Brinner, 

Lives, 462-81), the works of these two 
men are strikingly independent of each 

Al-Ya'qub! has a long passage about 
David (cf. Ebied and Wickham, Al- 
Ya'kubl’s account, 87-91 for an Eng. trans. 
of al-Ya'qflbl’s text on David). He is por¬ 
trayed as the successor to Saul (q.v.) and as 
subduing the Philistines. The affair with 
Bathsheba and the prophet Nathan’s words 
of reproach to David are mentioned, the 
child he had with Bathsheba being the 
later king, Solomon. The family affairs 
with his brothers are described more or less 
according to the Bible, such as the revolt 



by his son Absalom, who is killed by Yoab. 
Contrary to the biblical version, in al- 
Ya'qubi’s text Barzillay marched against 
David and when God saved David from his 
hands, David recited a psalm. This psalm 
is reported in Arabic and is very similar to 
Psalm 18, in which he thanks God for hav¬ 
ing saved him from his enemies. There 
then follows an Arabic rendition of Psalm 
i, which begins “Blessed are the ones who 
do not follow the path of the sinners.” 
Other laudatory psalms are quoted in 
Arabic, reflecting, respectively, Psalms 148, 
149 and 150. Then the apocryphal Psalm 
151 is also quoted in Arabic. This psalm is 
conceived as highly autobiographical: in it 
David tells us that he was the youngest 
among his brethren, herded the sheep of 
his father and cut flutes from reed. But 
God sent his angels and took him away 
from his sheep and from his brethren and 
destined him to fight Goliath (q.v.). David 
killed this worshipper of idols (see idol¬ 
atry and idolaters) by cutting off his 
head with his own sword. After this pas¬ 
sage, al-Ya'qub! deals with David’s old age 
and Solomon, David’s successor. 

Al-Taban collects the comments of early 
qur’anic exegetes (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval) in his 
TafsTr (his exegetical work), including defi¬ 
nitions of terms such as zabur (with the 
plural zubur), which vary depending on the 
verse. In his commentary on Q 21:105, he 
records a variety of meanings for zabur: 

“all the books of the prophets that God 
brought down to them” (Sa'id b. Jubayr, 
Ibn Zayd; see book), “the books revealed 
to the prophets after Moses” (q.v.; Ibn 
'Abbas, al-Dahhak) and “a specific book 
revealed to David” (‘Amir, al-Sha‘bi). In his 
commentary on q 3:184, al-zubur is a ge¬ 
neric term for a book based on pre-Islamic 
poetic evidence (see poetry and poets; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 
Commenting on Q 4:163, he writes “the 


Arabs (q.v.) say zabur dawud (David), and 
because of that the rest of the peoples 
know his book.” 

Al-Tabari includes a section on Saul, 
David and Solomon in his Ta’rikh, i.e. his 
history of the world. In this work, he 
explains David’s connection with the 
Psalms thus: 

When the Israelites gathered around 
David, God revealed the Psalms to him, 
and taught him ironworking, making it 
supple for him. He also ordered the moun¬ 
tains and the birds to sing praise with him 
when he sang. According to what they have 
mentioned, God did not give anyone in his 
creation a voice like his. So when David 
recited the Psalms, wild beasts would gaze 
at him with delight, until they were fined 
up, intently listening upon hearing his 
voice. The demons invented flutes, lutes 
and cymbals with only his voice as a 
model. David was extremely diligent, con¬ 
stant in worship (q.v.) and wept much 
(' Ta’rikh, i, 562; Eng. trans. History, iii, 143; 
see weeping). 

Al-Taban incorporates Qur’an as well as 
hadlth passages into his Ta’rikh; among 
them is Q 38:17-8, in which God describes 
David to Muhammad, saying: “And 
remember our servant David, possessor of 
might. Lo! We subdued the hills to sing the 
praises with him at nightfall and sunrise.” 
Al-Tabari adds, “It has also been men¬ 
tioned to us that David would stay up at 
night and fast half of the time. And 
according to what has been mentioned, 
four thousand men guarded him every day 
and night.” Just as Abraham (q.v.) was put 
to the test with the sacrifice (q.v.) of his 
son, and Jacob (q.v.) was tested with his 
grief over his son Joseph (q.v.), David 
wanted to be tested. But he did not with¬ 
stand the temptation when confronted with 
the seductive beauty of Bathsheba, who 


was married to Uriah (Ahriya). Although 
in the Qur’an there is no mention of the 
Bathsheba story, al-Tabari quotes Q 38:24 
when speaking about David’s repentance 
for marrying Bathsheba and getting rid of 
her husband Uriah: “He fell down pros¬ 
trate (see bowing and prostration) and 
he repented.” All these items of course 
refer to David as the singer of psalms in 
praise of God as well as of penitential 
ones. (See also Hasson, David; according 
to other Muslim traditions Bathseba was 
only engaged to Uriah, not married to 

At an early stage, the book of Psalms 
was available in Arabic translation, as we 
have learned from the translations of al- 
Ya'qubl. A fragment of a Christian Arabic 
translation of the Psalms (containing Ps 78: 
20-31, 51-61 in Greek majuscule writing 
from the second/eighth century) was iden¬ 
tified in Damascus by B. Violet (Ein zwei- 
sprachiges Psalmfragment). 

In Jewish and Christian circles, the Tafsir 
(= translation into Arabic with commen¬ 
tary) by Sa'adya Gaon alias Sa'd b. Yusuf 
al-Fayyuml (d. 331/942) was especially 
famous, but members of the Karaite sect 
such as Japheth b. Eli (Abu ‘All Hasan b. 
‘All al-Basn; fourth/tenth century) are also 
worth mentioning. In Spain, interest in the 
Psalms reached its apogee with Ibn Hazm’s 
(384-456/994-1064) “Book on religions” 
(al-Fisalfi l-milal). Already in third/ninth 
century Muslim Spain, Hafs al-Qutl trans¬ 
lated the Psalter into Arabic rajaz verse, 
probably not directly from Arabic but from 
a Latin version of Jerome (347-420 c.e.). 

By that time there were already two prose 
translations of the Psalms in al-Andalus. 
Ibn Hazm in his Fisal criticized very much 
the contents of a number of psalms, such 
as Psalm 2:7, which has a statement about 
God’s son (see ezra; jesus; polemic and 
polemical language). He also dealt with 
about ten other psalms, e.g. Ps 81:6 and 


44:7 (cf. Ljamai, Ibn Hazm, 115-8). This is a 
sign of the immense popularity of the 
Psalms, which is also reflected in the style 
of some poems by poets from the east as 
well as the west of the Islamic world, such 
as Abu l-‘Atahiya (130-211/748-826) and 
Ibn Khafaja (45°-533/ I °5 8 - II 39)- Th e 
Andalusian poet Ibn Khafaja says in one of 
his poems ( Oman, no. 162): “Happy is the 
one who stands in the fear of the lord (q.v.) 
while darkness (q.v.) sets up its cupola of 
darkness,” which clearly echoes Psalm 1:1. 
In modern times the Urdu poet Iqbal 
(1877-1938) has composed a Psalter, but 
the poems are not really reminiscent of 
Davidic psalms (see also literature and 
the qur’an; see esp. nature as signs; 
praise for discussion of “psalmodic” 
qur’anic passages). 

Arie Schippers 
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Psychology see social sciences and 

Puberty see maturity; biology as the 

CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE 

Punishment see chastisement and 
punishment; reward and punishment; 
punishment stories; retaliation; 
vengeance 


Punishment Stories 

The Qur’an contains many stories, over¬ 
whelmingly from the Meccan period (see 
chronology and the qur’an), which 
describe God’s destruction of unbelieving 
communities in the generations before 
Muhammad (see belief and unbelief). A 
key feature of these stories, at least in then- 
more developed forms, is the encounter 
between a messenger (q.v.) and the par¬ 
ticular community to which he is sent to 
preach God’s message. The messenger typ¬ 
ically encounters opposition and ridicule 


but finally God intervenes to destroy the 
unbelievers. It is to be noted that these 
stories depict a punishment inflicted by 
God in this world rather than in the after¬ 
life (see chastisement and punishment; 
reward and punishment). This article 
gives a survey of the relevant qur’anic ma¬ 
terial and also suggests how these stories 
illuminate the context in which Muham¬ 
mad was preaching (see occasions of 
revelation). 

Early Meccan period 

From this period there are a number of 
passages which are so brief that they can 
scarcely be described as punishment sto¬ 
ries, but which nevertheless point ahead to 
the more developed narratives (q.v.) to be 
considered below (see form and struc¬ 
ture of the qur’an). These early Meccan 
passages give short, allusive accounts of 
the destruction by God of unbelieving 
communities of the past, along with 
occasional references to messengers sent 
by God. The relevant passages, in chrono¬ 
logical order, are: 105; 91:11-5; 85:17-20; 
73 :i 5 -6 ; 79 :i 5-26; 89:6-14; 53:50-4; 69:4-12; 
51:24-46. (See for an analysis of these pas¬ 
sages Marshall, God, 39-52.) 

Middle and late Meccan periods 
Many of the typical features of the punish¬ 
ment stories from these periods are present 
in the following account of the preaching 
of the messenger Shu'ayb (q.v.) to the 
“men of the thicket” (see people of the 
thicket), their rejection of his message 
and their consequent punishment by God. 

The men of the thicket cried lies to the 
envoys when Shu'ayb said to them: “Will 
you not be godfearing? I am for you a 
faithful messenger, so fear God and obey 
me (see fear; obedience). I ask of you no 
wage for this; my wage falls only upon the 
lord (q.v.) of all being. Fill up the measure, 


and be not cheaters, and weigh with the 
straight balance, and diminish not the 
goods of the people (see economics; 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES; MEASUREMENT; 
justice and injustice), and do not mis¬ 
chief in the earth, working corruption 
(q.v.). Fear him who created you (see 
creation), and the generations (q.v.) of 
the ancients.” They said: “You are merely 
one of those that are bewitched (see 
insanity); you are nothing but a mortal, 
like us; indeed, we think that you are one 
of the liars (see lie). Then drop down on 
us lumps from heaven, if you are one of 
the truthful.” He said, “My lord knows 
very well what you are doing.” But they 
cried him lies; then there seized them the 
punishment of the day of shadow; assur¬ 
edly it was the punishment of a dreadful 
day. Surely in that is a sign, yet most of 
them are not believers. Surely your lord, he 
is the all-mighty, the all-compassionate 
fe 26:176-91}. 

This is the last of seven stories, which to¬ 
gether form a long narrative chain con¬ 
stituting virtually the whole of sura 26. Of 
these seven, the final five, focusing in turn 
on the messengers Noah (q.v.), Hud (q.v.), 
Salih (q.v.), Lot (q.v.) and Shu'ayb, have 
many similarities in both form and content 
and are linked by a number of repeated 
phrases. 

These five stories begin with a brief state¬ 
ment of the unbelieving response of a par¬ 
ticular people to God’s messenger, who is 
typically one of their kin. The first word of 
each story is the verb kadhdhabat, denoting 
the unbelievers’ denial of the truth (q.v.) of 
the messengers’ words. This repetition 
emphatically introduces the phenomenon 
of unbelief as the burden of these stories. 
The opening is followed by an account of 
the messenger’s preaching, which calls his 
people to be god-fearing and to acknowl¬ 
edge his own authority (q.v.) and trustwor¬ 


thiness. In most cases the messenger also 
criticizes forms of immorality or social 
injustice displayed by the community in 
question (see virtues and vices, com¬ 
manding and forbidding; ethics and 
the qur’an). This prompts a scornful, 
unbelieving response that might also 
include a threat of violence towards the 
messenger who, in some cases, now prays 
for God to deliver him and his followers or 
household. Then, in a variety of ways, 

God intervenes to destroy the unbelievers. 
Each passage concludes with a reminder to 
the Meccan listeners that this story is a 
“sign” (aya), a call to respond in humility to 
the mighty but merciful God; there is also, 
however, a note of resigned recognition 
that “most of them are not believers.” 

God sends a messenger; the messenger is 
rejected; the unbelievers are punished. 

This basic narrative pattern underlies the 
great majority of the many punishment 
stories that occur in the middle and late 
Meccan periods, although there is also sig¬ 
nificant variety among them. The same 
essential story about the five messengers 
mentioned above occurs especially fre¬ 
quently, but there are also many stories 
involving other messengers, particularly 
Abraham (q.v.) and Moses (q.v.; the latter 
occasionally linked to Aaron [q.v.]). The 
stories about Abraham are not punishment 
stories in the full sense, as they contain no 
reference to his people being destroyed, 
but Abraham sometimes features in the 
stories of the punishment of Lot’s people, 
as at Q 11:69-83. Some punishment stories 
refer to unnamed messengers (e.g. 

Q 23:31-41). Mention should also be made 
of Jonah (q.v.), the only messenger whose 
people repent (see repentance and 
penance) in response to his preaching and 
who therefore escape punishment 
(q 37:139-48; 10:98). In addition to the peo¬ 
ples of the messengers already mentioned, 
the Qur’an also refers to other punished 
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peoples, such as al-Rass (q.v.) and Tubba' 
(q.v.; 0,50:12, 14), about whom nothing 
further is said. There is also a story about 
the punishment of the people of Sheba 
(q.v.; 34:15-21), which is unusual in not in¬ 
cluding any mention of a messenger. The 
nature of the punishment inflicted by God 
is in some cases made explicit (e.g. the 
flood which destroyed Noah’s [q.v.] people; 
the drowning of Pharaoh’s [q.v.] army; 
stones being rained from heaven on Lot’s 
people); but in many cases it is left unspe¬ 
cific (e.g. a 26:189, in the story quoted 
above, refers to “the punishment of the 
day of shadow”). 

It is difficult to overstate the significance 
of the punishment stories in the middle 
and late Meccan periods, where they con¬ 
stitute a very considerable proportion of 
the qur’anic text. The following list 
includes a number of passages (e.g. espe¬ 
cially q 11:25-99 and q 7:59-137, as well as 
a 26:8-191, mentioned above) in which 
several narratives are linked to form a 
chain of punishment stories, suggesting 
that human history has been a sequence of 
such encounters between God’s messen¬ 
gers and unbelievers (see history and the 

auR’AN): a 54:9-42; 7 b 44:17-33; 

50:12-4; 20:9-99; 26:8-191; 15:51-84; 

38:12-5; 36:13-32; 43:46-56; 23:23-49; 
27:7-56; 25:35-40; 17:101-3; 18:32-43; 
41:13-8; 11:25-99; I 4 : 5 _I 4; 40:5-6; 40:23-46; 
28:3-43; 28:76-82; 29:14-40; 10:71-92; 
34:i5-2b 7:59-ffi7; 46:21-7 (a brief sum¬ 
mary of the contents of each of these pas¬ 
sages is provided at Marshall, God, 71-3). 

In addition to this list of narrative pas¬ 
sages there are also many brief and gen¬ 
eralized references to God’s acts of 
punishment in the world. Typical in this 
regard are the refrain “How many a gen¬ 
eration we destroyed...” (e.g. a 6:6; 10:13-4; 
17:17; 19:74; 50:36) and variants on “Have 
they not journeyed in the land and beheld 
how was the end of those that were before 


them?” (a 35:44; cf. 6:11; 12:109; 30:42; 
40:21-2, 82-4; see geography). Similar 
passages occur at a 43:23-5; 67:18; 21:6-15; 
18:55-9; 32:26; 39:25; 7:4-5; 6:42-5. The 
combination of extended punishment sto¬ 
ries and these widely scattered brief refer¬ 
ences to God’s acts of punishment in this 
world ensure that this theme thoroughly 
pervades the qur’anic material of these 
periods. 

The Medinan period 

It is therefore very striking, and a point 
little commented on, that in Medinan 
passages there are no developed punish¬ 
ment stories and only very few brief refer¬ 
ences to God’s past acts of punishment, 
a 22:42-9 and 64:5-6 are examples of early 
Medinan passages which echo the themes 
and threats of the Meccan punishment 
stories (on the dating and significance of 
a 22:39-49 see Marshall, God, 119-24); iso¬ 
lated later Medinan examples can be found 
at passages such as a 3:10-1, a 9 : 7°, and 
a 47:10. Comment will be offered below on 
the absence of punishment stories in 
Medinan passages after the abundance of 
them in Meccan passages. 

The significance of the punishment stories 
The point is widely recognized that the 
punishment stories provide a window onto 
the situation of Muhammad at Mecca 
(q.v.). These stories reflect both the wider 
context in which Muhammad was preach¬ 
ing and also something of his own experi¬ 
ence of being rejected by the unbelievers 
in Mecca (Marshall, God, x, 29-30 and 
36-7; see opposition to muhammad). 

Working from this assumption, it is pos¬ 
sible to explore the functions these stories 
served. Their primary purpose was to 
warn of a punishment from God that 
would fall upon the Meccan unbelievers if 
they did not repent and accept Muham¬ 
mad’s message. Thus, if the unbelievers 
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reject his message, Muhammad is bidden 
to tell them: “I warn you of a thunderbolt 
like to the thunderbolt of ‘Ad (q.v.) and 
Thamud” (q.v.; q 41:13). What had hap¬ 
pened to unbelieving communities in the 
past could happen to the Meccans in the 
present if they persisted in their rejection 
of Muhammad’s message (Marshall, God, 

54 - 7 )- 

In addition to exercising this warning 
function, the punishment stories also 
served to encourage Muhammad and his 
followers to persevere in the face of hostile 
unbelief. This is implicit throughout the 
stories as they depict the final vindication 
of God’s messengers and their followers 
(e.g. especially the sequence of stories at 
Q. 37:71-148) and is made explicit in the 
qur’anic comment on the stories in sura 11: 
“And all that we relate to you [Muham¬ 
mad] of the tidings of the messengers is 
that whereby we strengthen your heart” 
(q.v.; q 11:120; see news). 

There is further interest in the punish¬ 
ment stories, however, in that they also 
give some fascinating insights into 
Muhammad’s experience in Mecca. The 
observation of Horovitz ( ku, 18) that 
“Muhammad’s feelings and experiences 
repeatedly come to expression in the 
speeches of the earlier messengers of 
God and their opponents” is perhaps 
best illustrated in the story of Noah at 
q 11:25-49, with its memorable account of 
Noah’s anguish over his unbelieving son 
(Marshall, God, 97-105; note the striking 
comments of Qutb, Taswvr, 58). On this 
passage Newby (Drowned son, 2g) com¬ 
ments: “the compassion of Noah tells us 
of Muhammad’s concern for those who 
would not heed his message.” 

This approach to the punishment stories, 
emphasizing their relevance to and reflec¬ 
tion of Muhammad’s actual context in 
Mecca, can also be extended to offer a pos¬ 
sible explanation for their disappearance 


after the emigration (q.v.; hijra ) from Mecca 
to Medina (q.v.). In the Medinan passages 
the theme of the punishment of unbeliev¬ 
ers in this world by God undergoes sig¬ 
nificant developments. With the onset of 
military conflict between Muhammad’s 
community and the Meccan unbelievers, 
as well as other opponents, the Qur’an 
gradually unfolds a new paradigm (see 
fighting; war; expeditions and 
battles). In the Meccan period the pun¬ 
ishment stories had reflected the expecta¬ 
tion that God would intervene suddenly to 
destroy the unbelievers directly, without 
human mediation (Marshall, God, 66-8). In 
Medina, however, it is recognized that it is 
through the believers and in the course of 
a military campaign that the divine punish¬ 
ment will be inflicted on the unbelievers 
(key Medinan passages articulating this 
transition are q 8, q 47:4 and q 9:14; see 
Marshall, God, 134-44, x 53~7)* Therefore, 
whereas in Mecca the punishment stories 
functioned with purposes specific to that 
context, after the hijra — and particularly 
after the battle of Badr (q.v.) — the 
changed context of Muhammad and his 
community mean that these stories had in 
a sense been outgrown. The messengers 
who had so regularly been invoked as fore¬ 
runners of Muhammad in the Meccan 
context were not so relevant in the very 
different circumstances of Medina 
(Marshall, God, 158-60). 

It should also be noted that narrative as a 
whole — not just the particular case of the 
punishment stories — is a rare phenom¬ 
enon in Medinan passages in comparison 
with Meccan passages. It can be argued 
that this is another reflection of the dif¬ 
ference between the two contexts. In 
Mecca the abundant use of narrative, 
with its indirect way of commenting on 
Muhammad’s circumstances, seems to re¬ 
flect, at least in part, a situation of weak¬ 
ness and lack of authority. Medina, in 
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contrast, is a context of growing power 
and authority for Muhammad and his 
community (see politics and the 
Qur’an), and there is here a tendency to 
comment much more directly on events, 
without recourse to the medium of nar¬ 
rative (Marshall, God, 161-4). This inter¬ 
pretation sheds further interesting light on 
the way in which the Meccan punishment 
stories functioned in context within the life 
of a struggling and vulnerable community. 

David Marshall 
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Purgatory see death and the dead; 
paradise; hell and hellfire; barzakh 

Purification see cleanliness and 
ablution; ritual purity; 


Purity and Impurity see ritual 
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Qarnayn, Dhu 1- see ALEXANDER 
Qarun see korah 


Qaynuqa' (Banu) 

One of the Jewish tribes of Medina (q.v.), 
generally considered part of the triad that 
also includes the Banu 1 -Nadir (see nadir 
[banu al-]) and the Banu Qurayza (q.v.). A 
so-called “market of the Banu Qaynuqa”’ 
in Medina was known in pre-Islamic 
times, and various sources state that the 
Qaynuqa' were famous as goldsmiths 
but — in contrast to the other Jewish 
tribes — they possessed no arable land. 
Their quarter, al-Quff, close to the center 
of Medina, housed a Jewish assembly- 
place (see JEWS AND JUDAISM; PRE-ISLAMIC 
ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 
RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). The most 
prominent members of the Qaynuqa' 
were Finhas al-Yahndl, Sha’s b. Qays and, 
above all, ‘Abdallah b. Salam; several of 
‘Abdallah’s descendants are quoted in 
later chains of transmission in hadith 
(see hadith and the qur’an). In early 
sira accounts (accounts that belong to the 
biography of the Prophet; see sira and 
the qur’an) most of the Medinan Jews 


known by name are ascribed to the Qay¬ 
nuqa', although this tribe was, if compared 
with those of al-Nadlr and Qurayza, of 
minor importance, and allegedly left 
Medina only two or three years after the 
Prophet’s arrival. In Islamic legal sources 
(see law and the qur’an) the Qaynuqa' 
are said, on the authority of al-Shafi'i 
(d. 204/820) and al-Awza'l (d. 157/774), 
to have participated in Muslim raids 
(see expeditions and battles) and 
even to have received a share in the 
booty (q.v.). The most important event 
concerning the Qaynuqa' in mainstream 
Islamic tradition is, however, their siege 
and ensuing expulsion from Medina by 
the Muslims. 

According to Islamic tradition, this con¬ 
flict was either the result of the refusal of 
the Qaynuqa' to accept Islam or the break¬ 
ing of a non-aggression treaty which 
they had concluded with the Prophet 
(see breaking trusts and contracts; 
contracts and alliances); according to 
reports told by Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834) 
and al-Waqidi (d. 207/822), however, and 
ultimately adopted in most later sources, a 
member of the Qaynuqa' had mocked a 
Muslim woman in their market (see 
markets), and that led eventually to the 
siege of their quarter after the battle of 
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Badr (q.v.). For a fortnight in 2/624 — or 
in year 3, according to al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) — the Qaynuqa' were besieged by 
the Muslims, and after their surrender 
they were expelled to the Syrian town 
of Adhri'at. The Prophet is believed to 
have intended a harsher fate for them 
but the hypocrite (see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy) ‘Abdallah b. Ubayy success¬ 
fully interceded with him on their be¬ 
half. The Jews were allowed to leave 
Medina but their weapons were taken 
by the Muslims and a part thereof was 
distributed among the Prophet’s Com¬ 
panions (see COMPANIONS OF THE 
prophet). 

In the case of the Qaynuqa' it is very dif¬ 
ficult to assess the reliability of the Islamic 
tradition. Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 150/767) account 
is mainly constructed from exegetical 
material concerning verses <4 3:1a f. and 
Q 5:51-6 and does not mention the expul¬ 
sion of the Qaynuqa', let alone an exact 
date for this event. In addition, a number 
of exegetical authorities state that the later 
expulsion of the Jewish al-Nadir was “the 
first expulsion of Jews from Medina,” a 
claim which obviously belies the Qaynuqa' 
episode as found in the later “orthodox” 
version. This “orthodox” version largely 
depends on the account by al-Waqidi, 
whose conflation of reports and sources 
seems in this case to be more extensive 
than usual. Apart from the incident in the 
market of the Qaynuqa', he stresses the 
treachery of the Qaynuqa' and repeatedly 
refers to Q 8:58 in this context: “And if you 
fear treachery any way at the hands of a 
people, dissolve it with them equally; surely 
God loves not the treacherous” — a verse 
generally applied to the Jewish Banu 
Qurayza. Modern research suggests, thus, 
that the episode of the conflict with the 
Qaynuqa' is somewhat intrusive in the 
sira tradition and probably a result of the 
conversion of exegetical material into 


history, backed by an interest in its legal 
and chronological implications (see 

CHRONOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; HISTORY 

and the qur’an). In any case, important 
early sira authorities such as Ibn Shihab 
al-Zuhn (d. 124/742) and Musa b. ‘Uqba 
(d. 141/758) do not seem to have known of 
the expulsion of the Qaynuqa', and the 
account of Ibn Ishaq remains 
inconclusive. The qur’anic verses adduced 
in support of the Qaynuqa' episode are too 
vague to allow for firmer conclusions. 

Marco Scholler 
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Qibla 

A direction one faces in order to pray (see 
prayer), q 2:142-50 is concerned with the 
Muslims’ qibla and appears to say the fol¬ 
lowing: There is about to be a change of 
qibla. Foolish people will make an issue of 
the change and they should be answered 
with an affirmation of God’s absolute sov¬ 
ereignty (q.v.; see also power and 
impotence). God has made the believers 
neither Jews nor Christians (see belief 
and unbelief; jews and Judaism; 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY) but an 
example to all, just as the messenger (q.v.) 
is an example to the believers. The former 
qibla was instituted only as a test, to see 
who would follow the messenger’s example 
and who would turn away. It was a hard 
test but not for those whom God guided 
(see astray; error; freedom and 
predestination). To reward their faith 
(q.v.) and in response to the messenger’s 
own silent appeal, God will now institute a 
qibla to the messenger’s liking. He and the 
faithful, wherever they may be, should now 
turn their faces toward ‘the sacred place of 
worship’ (al-masjid al-haram). Both Jews and 
Christians know that this is the true qibla 
but no matter what proof of this the mes¬ 
senger might bring them they will never 
follow his qibla. They cannot even agree on 
a qibla between themselves. They do as 
they please but the messenger knows bet¬ 
ter. In fact they know better, too, but one 
group of them deliberately conceals the 
truth. The faithful should turn their faces 
toward the sacred place of worship so that 
none but the perverse will have any argu¬ 
ment against them. They should not fear 


such people but only God who has chosen 
to bestow on them his favor. 

The change of qibla in Muslim tradition 
Traditional Muslim exegesis (see exegesis 
of the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
has provided this passage with a quasi- 
historical setting in Medina (q.v.). It is com¬ 
monly reported that when he first arrived 
in Medina the prophet Muhammad prayed 
towards Jerusalem (q.v.) or at least towards 
Syria (q.v.). This is usually simply stated 
without any explanation. Occasionally it is 
noted that Jerusalem was the qibla of the 
Jews and one report implies that Muham¬ 
mad himself chose this direction in order 
that the Jews might believe in him and fol¬ 
low him (Taban, Tafsir, iii, 138). This 
should not be taken at face value. The pur¬ 
pose of the report is to claim the change of 
qibla as evidence for the theory of abroga¬ 
tion (q.v.; naskh), which proposes that 
qur’anic rulings were sometimes abrogated 
by later rulings. The report faces the dif¬ 
ficulty that whereas the Qur’an provides an 
abrogating ruling — the new qibla — it 
does not easily yield an abrogated ruhng, 
as the theory requires. There is no instruc¬ 
tion anywhere in the Qur’an to pray to¬ 
wards either Jerusalem or Syria. The 
problem is solved with Q 2:115, “To God 
belong the east and the west. Wherever 
you turn, there is the face of God (q.v.).” It 
was evidently on the basis of this permis¬ 
sive ruling that Muhammad himself chose 
to pray towards Jerusalem and appealing 
to the Jews provides a plausible motive for 
him to do so. A superficially similar report 
says contrarily that God ordered Muham¬ 
mad to pray towards Jerusalem. This 
pleased the Jews of Medina, though the 
report does not presume to know that this 
was God’s motive. Muhammad, we now 
learn, would have preferred what is here 
referred to as the qibla of Abraham (q.v.), 
with the obvious implication that Mecca 
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(q.v.) — and not Jerusalem — was the true 
focus of the Abrahamic cult. The Jews’ 
initial pleasure is mentioned only to pre¬ 
pare for their subsequent displeasure when 
the change is made. The point of this re¬ 
port is not now naskh but a simple appro¬ 
priation of the Abrahamic legacy (Tabari, 
Tafsir, iii, 138-9; this and the preceding 
report are conflated at ibid., ii, 527; see also 
hanif). In both reports the circumstantial 
detail is plainly subordinate to the main 
point, but on such slight foundations rests 
the well-established notion that Muham¬ 
mad tried to reconcile the Jews of Medina 
before their perverse ingratitude for his 
prophetic attentions compelled him to take 
stronger measures (see prophets and 
prophethood; gratitude and ingra¬ 
titude; OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

It is variously reported that the change of 
qibla came when Muhammad had been in 
Medina for two, nine, ten, thirteen, sixteen 
or seventeen months (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, i, 

550, 606; Malik, Muwatta’, i, 196; Ibn Maja, 
Sunan, i, 322; Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 132-7; id., 
Ta’rikh, i, 1279-81). Most reports of the 
actual occurrence turn out to be stereo¬ 
typed vehicles for another theoretical 
point. The change of qibla by the Prophet 
himself is not observed directly but re¬ 
ported by a single individual, usually ano¬ 
nymously, who happens to pass by a group 
of other Muslims in the middle of their 
prayer. He tells them that the Prophet has 
now been told to pray towards the Ka'ba 
(q.v.) or that he has seen him do so, and 
they immediately turn around and do the 
same (Malik, Muwatta’, i, 195; Shafi'l, 

Risala, 406-8; Bukhari, Sahib, i, 110-1, vi, 25; 
Muslim, Sahib, i, 374-5; Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 
133-4). The point is to prove for later gen¬ 
erations the reliability of khabar al-wahid, a 
report of the Prophet’s sunna (q.v.) attrib¬ 
uted to only one of his Companions (see 
COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET). It quite 
deliberately shows the Prophet’s own 


Companions unhesitatingly changing their 
practice in the most important religious 
duty for all Muslims on the evidence of 
just one of their number. His anonymity 
supports the point, as it cannot now be 
argued that a particular Companion was 
regarded as exceptionally trustworthy. Any 
Companion would have done and so, we 
must conclude, does any one Companion 
whom later generations know through 
chains of transmitters of hadlth ( isnads ) as 
the sole witness to a particular ruling of 
the Prophet (see law and the Qur’an; 
hadith and the qur’an). There is a re¬ 
port in which Muhammad himself is ob¬ 
served praying two prostrations ( rak c as ; see 
bowing and prostration) of the midday 
prayer (see noon) towards Jerusalem and 
then suddenly turning around towards the 
Ka'ba before completing the prayer 
(Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 135). This seems more 
likely to derive from the forgoing reports 

That “the sacred place of worship” is 
indeed the Ka'ba in Mecca is unques¬ 
tioned and frequently stated. The foolish 
people who will question the change are 
identified as the Jews (several of whom are 
named in one report) or as the People of 
the Book (q.v.) or as the hypocrites (see 
HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). The Jews 
are said to have wanted to seduce 
Muhammad away from his religion or 
were disappointed at losing the satisfaction 
of seeing him follow their own practice 
and the hope that he might turn out to be 
a Jewish prophet after all. The hypocrites 
just wanted to scoff (Ibn Ishaq, Sira i, 550; 
Tabari, Tafsir, iii, 132, 134, 138-40, 157-8; 
see mockery). 

As John Burton has pointed out, there is 
nothing in the Qur’an either to prove or to 
disprove that the former qibla referred to in 
Q 2:142-3 was Jerusalem (Burton, Sources, 
179). He might have added, though he does 
not, that there is nothing in it either to 
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prove or disprove that the latter qibla, the 
“sacred place of worship” referred to in 
q 2:144, was the Ka c ba in Mecca. The his¬ 
torical and geographical referents of 
Q 2:142-50 are known only from Muslim 
exegesis and it is clear that the exegetes’ 
purpose in examining this passage was not 
the disinterested satisfaction of historical 
curiosity (see history and the qur’an). 
The preoccupation with abrogation is per¬ 
vasive. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) coolly twists 
the meaning of q 2:143 so that not the for¬ 
mer qibla itself but the change of qibla, the 
apparendy arbitrary phenomenon of 
abrogation, becomes the test of faith for 
the believers. This enables him to consider 
an issue that, for those who assert the real¬ 
ity of the phenomenon of naskh, is theo¬ 
retically interesting: namely, whether those 
believers who lived and died under the 
abrogated ruling will be rewarded in the 
same way as those who survived to obey 
the new one (Tabari, Tqfsir, iii, 163-70). 

Why some should have found it hard to 
pray towards Jerusalem, if that was 
indeed the former qibla, is not a question 
he raises. 

For all that, it seems clear from the text 
that q 2:142-50 is a residue of the process 
by which Islam asserted its independence 
as the one true religion (q.v.) from its 
Jewish and Christian antecedents (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN). 
This becomes clearer still when the passage 
is examined, as Burton (Sources, 171-3, 
1:79-83) has shown, in its larger context. q 2 
as a whole is intensely polemical, with sus¬ 
tained attacks on the authenticity of the 
Jewish religion and in particular the Jewish 
claim of continuing adherence to God’s 
covenant (q.v.) with Abraham. It stakes 
Islam’s own claim to the covenant through 
Ishmael (q.v.) and prepares the ground for 
q 2:142-50 with an account of Abraham’s 
foundation, with Ishmael’s help, of a 
sanctuary as a place of prayer and ritual 


(q 2:125-8; See RITUAL AND THE qUR’AN). 

This Abrahamic sanctuary is referred to 
only as “the house” or “my (God’s) house” 
but is easily identified with “the sacred 
place of worship” (al-masjid al-haram) of 
q 2:142-50 or the qibla of Abraham as the 
exegetes call it (see house, domestic and 
divine). At q 3:96 this sanctuary is said to 
have been at Bakka, which everyone has 
been taught is an old name for Mecca. 
Even if that might be doubted, the polemi¬ 
cal context at both q 3:96 and q 2:125-8 
makes almost inescapable the implication 
that, wherever it was, the Qur’an’s Abra¬ 
hamic sanctuary was definitely not in 
Jerusalem. To that extent the exegetes’ 
identification of the abrogated qibla 
with Jerusalem makes obvious sense of 
the text. 

The fundamental issue behind the pole¬ 
mic of q 2 is the problem of changing 
the law within a monotheistic intellectual 
tradition which insists that the law is God’s 
law and that God’s law is immutable. The 
problem and some of its solutions are older 
than the Qur’an but the solution seen in 
q 2:142-50 is the most typically qur’anic 
one. The new qibla is not an innovation 
(q.v.) but a restoration. If it differs from the 
practice of Jews and Christians, it is the 
latter who have arbitrarily departed from 
what they themselves know, but will never 
admit, is the truth. The heat of qur’anic 
polemic against the Jews in q 2 is a smoke¬ 
screen for this sleight of hand (see polemic 
and polemical language). Whereas for 
early Christianity the crux issue with 
Judaism was the Sabbath (q.v.), for early 
Islam it was evidently the qibla. Once the 
crux is overcome (in q 2:142-50), the way is 
open for the rush of new legislation that 
follows in the remainder of the sura. 

The early qibla in history 
Whether the early Muslims ever did pray 
towards Jerusalem we shall probably never 
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know. In 1977 Patricia Crone and Michael 
Cook proposed that they did once pray 
towards a sanctuary somewhere in north¬ 
western Arabia. Their evidence, reviewed 
in detail by Robert Hoyland in 1997, is 
firstly that two Umayyad mosques in Iraq, 
one at Wasit and one at Iskaf Banljunayd, 
are known from modern archeological in¬ 
vestigation to have been oriented in a west¬ 
erly direction much further north than that 
of Mecca. Secondly, there are reports in 
Muslim literary sources that the first 
mosque built in Egypt was oriented in an 
easterly direction that was also further 
north than that of Mecca. In addition, 
Jacob of Edessa, a seventh century c.e. 
Syrian Christian writer, says that Jews and 
Muslims in Egypt prayed to the east and in 
Babylonia to the west (Crone and Cook, 
Hagarism, 23-4; Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 
560-73; see mosque). 

Put together, these fragments of evidence 
are suggestive — but if each fragment is 
considered separately none is very per¬ 
suasive. The archeological evidence tells us 
nothing of the early mosque builders’ in¬ 
tentions unless we know how accurate their 
technical means of putting their intentions 
into effect were. As David King (Kibla, 
87-8) has argued, it is likely that the earliest 
mosque builders adopted a local conven¬ 
tion rather than a scientifically exact direc¬ 
tion for the Ka'ba. In the case of the 
mosque of Iskaf Banljunayd, the archeo¬ 
logical report of its misorientation ob¬ 
serves, “the error seems to have been 
aggravated by the fact that the line of the 
Nahrawan (Canal) clearly influenced and 
dictated that of the mosque in large de¬ 
gree” (Creswell, Short account, 268). Muslim 
literary reports that the first mosque in 
Egypt was orientated too far to the north 
put it down to a personal idiosyncrasy of 
the Muslim commander and conqueror of 
Egypt ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who oversaw its con¬ 


struction. They note that other worship¬ 
pers in the mosque used to turn themselves 
off to the south until the mosque itself was 
finally rebuilt and realigned (see also 

SCIENCE AND THE QUR’AN). 

Literary evidence also needs to be judged 
against the possibility that the writer is 
working with a simplified and schematic 
mental map. Jacob of Edessa’s point about 
Muslims is that they do not pray every¬ 
where in the same geographical direction. 
They pray towards the Ka'ba, so that in 
Egypt they pray to the east, in Babylonia to 
the west, from south of the Ka'ba to the 
north, and in Syria to the south. Does this 
really help us to locate the Ka'ba? It is 
equally likely that Jacob himself, for the 
sake of simplicity, reported only approxi¬ 
mately what he had actually observed or 
that Muslims in all those parts of the world 
prayed in any case only approximately in 
the direction of Mecca. In the end, it may 
not be significant where exactly their 
approximate direction happened to lie. 

Richard Kimber 
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Qira’a see readings of the qur’an 

Quails see ANIMAL LIFE 

Queen of Sheba see bilqis; sheba; 

SOLOMON 


Quraysh 

Name of a tribe in Mecca (q.v.) to which 
Muhammad belonged (for the meaning of 
the name, see Watt, Kuraysh). It is men¬ 
tioned only once in the Qur’an (q 106:1), in 
a chapter dealing with their winter and 
summer caravans (see caravan). The exe- 
getes quote detailed traditions about their 
pre-Islamic commercial system which ac¬ 
quired international dimensions, their 
trade caravans being said to have reached 
as far as Byzantium in the north (see 
Byzantines), Persia in the east, Abyssinia 
(q.v.) in the west and Yemen (q.v.) in the 
south. The qur’anic chapter itself requests 
the Quraysh to remember that their pros¬ 
perity and security (see wealth) comes 
from God; therefore they must worship 
him alone (see ilaf). 

Blessed by God 

Sura 105, “The Elephant,” is also closely 
associated with the Quraysh (see people 
of the elephant), and mainly with the 
origin of their elevated status among the 
Arabs (q.v.). The exegetes adduce tradi¬ 
tions relating that the sura (q.v.) describes 
the defeat of an Abyssinian army under 
the command of Abraha (q.v.), that came 
from the Yemen to destroy the Ka'ba (q.v.). 
God sent upon them birds in flocks that 
smote them with stones of baked clay, and 
caused them to become like straw eaten 
up. Tradition has it that “When God 
turned back the Abyssinians from Mecca 
and executed his vengeance (q.v.) upon 


qURAYSH 

them, the Arabs held the Quraysh in great 
honor, saying, ‘They are the people of 
God: God fought for them and thwarted 
the attack of their enemies’” (Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 28). The key figure in these 
traditions on the Meccan side is ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, Muhammad’s grandfather, who 
is said to have negotiated with Abraha on 
behalf of the Quraysh. 

Reference to God’s bounty, which was 
the origin of the security and prosperity 
enjoyed by the Quraysh in their sacred 
territory ( haram; see sacred precincts; 
profane and sacred), is made in some 
further verses, which urge the Meccans to 
be aware that God is their only benefactor 
and not to reject the message of the 
Qur’an (cf. q 28:57; 29:67; see belief and 
unbelief). In q 14:37 the prosperity be¬ 
stowed on the people of Mecca originates 
in their being offspring of Abraham (q.v.). 
Here this patriarch asks God to bless his 
offspring who dwell near God’s sacred 
“house” (see house, domestic and 
divine), the Ka'ba, to “make the hearts of 
[some] people yearn towards them and 
provide them with fruits.” This is supposed 
to make them grateful to God (see grati¬ 
tude AND INGRATITUDE). 

Their genealogical descent goes back to 
Abraham as well as to Ishmael (q.v.), which 
is implied in the fact that, in q 2:127-8, 
both patriarchs are engaged in the building 
of the “house” while asking God to raise 
from their offspring a nation submitting to 
him (umma muslima). 

Their noble descent from Ishmael who is 
regarded the ancestor of the northern 
Arabs implies pride in their Arabian ori¬ 
gin. This is reflected also in the exegesis on 
q 14:4 which says that “God did not send 
any apostle (see messenger) but with the 
language of his people” (see Arabic 
language; language and style of 
the quR’AN). Traditions adduced by the 
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exegetes for this verse assert that the 
Qur’an was revealed in the language of 
the Quraysh (see dialects). 

Muhammad’s opponents 
But in most verses interpreted as referring 
to the Quraysh, they act as Muhammad’s 
opponents (see opposition to muham- 
mad). Their enmity to Muhammad has 
been read by Muslim exegetes into endless 
passages which cannot be fully detailed 
here. Only some characteristic examples 
will be mentioned. 

To begin with, their religious tenets are 
ridiculed in passages blaming them for 
believing that God has daughters who 
function as goddesses (see god and his 
attributes; polytheism and atheism; 

PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
The Qur’an asserts the absurdity of this 
tenet by pointing out that no man wishes 
daughters for himself (see children; 
gender; infanticide), so how can they 
attribute daughters to God? This idea is 
clearly stated in q 53:19-23, in which the 
names of the goddesses are also provided. 
One of these goddesses is al-'Uzza, and 
Muslim exegetes have associated with 
her worship a prominent leader of the 
Quraysh, namely Abu Lahab (q.v.), 
Muhammad’s own uncle. Some traditions 
say that he was especially devoted to this 
deity, for which reason God has cursed him 
as well as his wife in q in (see curse). 

The ritual practices of the Meccans, as 
performed in the vicinity of the Ka'ba, are 
deplored in q 8:35: “And their prayer be¬ 
fore the house is nothing but whistling and 
clapping of hands....” Even the fact that 
the Quraysh were guardians of the sacred 
mosque, i.e. the Ka'ba and its surround¬ 
ings, was no excuse for them in the eyes of 
God. On the contrary: in q 9:19 God as¬ 
serts that the providing of drink to the pil¬ 
grims and the guarding of the sacred 


mosque cannot substitute for believing in 
God. 

Muslim traditions relate that the Quraysh 
belonged to a confederation of tribes who 
called themselves the Hums, i.e. “reli¬ 
giously zealous”; they reportedly adopted 
certain ritual rules which distinguished 
them from the rest of the Arab tribes 
(Kister, Mecca and Tamim). Muslim exe¬ 
getes have pointed out some verses in 
which the Quraysh and their confederates 
of the Hums are supposedly urged to give 
up their particular principles. For example, 
in q 2:199, God requests that the rite of the 
ifada (going in crowds from one place to 
another) be performed from where “the 
people” use to perform it. The exegetes say 
that here the Quraysh are requested to act 
like all the rest of the people during pil¬ 
grimage (q.v.), and come to 'Arafat 
(q.v.) — a station of the pilgrimage which 
the Quraysh reportedly did not recognize 
as a sacred precinct — and start the ifada 
from there. 

In q 2:189 the believers are requested to 
abandon the habit of entering the houses 
from behind them, rather than through 
their front doors. This, too, according to 
some exegetes, is designed to make the 
Quraysh abandon a special ritual act ob¬ 
served by the Hums during the time of pil¬ 
grimage. They reportedly considered it of 
great piety (q.v.) to remain under the open 
sky and not to enter the doors of their 
houses during the days of the pilgrimage. 

Unsuccessful attempts at conversion 
The leaders of the Quraysh are said to 
have refused to abandon their old religious 
tradition, and their reaction is provided 
most clearly in q 38:4-7. Here they accuse 
the Prophet of being a conjurer and an 
impostor (see soothsayers; magic; lie), 
and say to each other that they should 
cling to their deities and reject Muham¬ 
mad’s monotheistic ideas. They point out 
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that such ideas were never heard of in 
their own old religion. Various other pas¬ 
sages were explained as representing the 
reaction of the leaders of the Quraysh to 
Muhammad’s message (cf. Rubin, The eye, 
151). In some of them they accuse him of 
plagiarism, assert their refusal to accept his 
message, and challenge him to prove his 
case through miracles (e.g. q 16:103; 

17:90-3; 25:7-8; 41:5; see miracles; proof). 
Nevertheless, Muhammad is said to have 
tried to convert some of his closest relatives 
among the leaders of the Quraysh, and 
especially his uncle Abu Talib, father of 
'All (see FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; 'ALT B. 
abi talib). Such attempts were read by the 
exegetes into several qur’anic passages. For 
example, some traditions say that the 
Prophet asked Abu Talib, who was on his 
deathbed, to utter the shahada (see witness 
to faith) but the latter refused, saying 
that he adhered to the religion of the old 
ancestors. Some versions relate that at this 
point Q, 28:56 was revealed, which says that 
the qur’anic Prophet cannot guide whom 
he likes (see guidance; freedom and 
predestination), q 9:113 is also said to 
have been revealed on the same occasion. 

It says that it is not for the qur’anic 
Prophet and the believers to ask pardon for 
the polytheists (Rubin, The eye, 153; see 
forgiveness; intercession). Moreover, in 
q 6:108 the believers are requested not to 
abuse the idols worshipped by the polythe¬ 
ists (see idols and images), lest the latter 
should abuse God in return. The exegetes 
say that this verse was revealed as a result 
of the stubborn reaction of the leaders of 
the Quraysh, and their threat to abuse 
Muhammad’s God, in case he did not stop 
harassing them (ibid., 154; see also Satanic 
verses). 

Opposition and persecution 
The Qur’an also accuses the unbelievers of 
active persecution of the Prophet, and the 


exegetes explain that these accusations per¬ 
tain to the hostile actions of the Quraysh 
that were carried out against Muhammad 
in Mecca itself, before the emigration (q.v.; 
hijra), as well as in Medina (q.v.), after the 

Persecution in Mecca, according to the 
exegetes, began as soon as Muhammad 
started preaching in public. This he report¬ 
edly was requested to do in q 26:214, in 
which God tells him to warn his nearest 
relations. The exegetes adduce for this 
verse traditions describing how Muham¬ 
mad summoned the clan of Hashim of 
the Quraysh, and how they rejected his 
message. Their opposition was led by 
Muhammad’s uncle Abu Lahab (see 
Rubin, The eye, 127-38). Another prominent 
opponent in Mecca was Abu Jahl of the 
clan of Makhzum, and his persecution of 
the Prophet was read into q 96:9-19. Here 
a scene is described in which an unbeliever 
prevents a “servant” from praying. Most 
traditions maintain that the servant is 
Muhammad, and the unbeliever is Abu 
Jahl who threatened to tread on the 
Prophet if he performed prostration (see 
bowing and prostration; prayer; 
ritual and the quR’AN). God instructs 
his servant not to obey him and to pros¬ 
trate himself before God. A plan to as¬ 
sassinate the Prophet is pointed out by the 
exegetes in the commentary on q 8:30: 
“And when those who disbelieved devised 
plans against you that they might confine 
you or slay you or drive you away....” This 
was taken to refer to a council held by 
Quraysh in which they discussed various 
options in order to eliminate the Prophet, 
and finally they agreed upon killin g him 
while he was asleep in his bed. Muham¬ 
mad found out about it, and this was the 
immediate reason for his hijra to Medina. 

The exegetes also point out verses in 
which reference is made to God’s ven¬ 
geance upon Muhammad’s adversaries 
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from among the Quraysh. For example, in 
q 15:95 God, speaking to the Prophet, 
promises to eliminate “those who scoff.” 
The exegetes hold that this refers to a 
group of leaders from the Quraysh, on 
each of whom God brought death through 
a certain misfortune. 

Collective punishment of the Quraysh is 
referred to, according to the exegetes, in 
£ 16:112 in which God sets forth a parable 
about a town safe and secure, a town 
whose means of subsistence came in abun¬ 
dance from every quarter; but it became 
ungrateful to God’s favors, and therefore 
God made it taste the utmost degree of 
hunger and fear (see parables). This has 
been taken as referring to a seven-year 
drought that God inflicted upon the 
Quraysh at the behest of the persecuted 
Prophet. The exegetes have associated this 
hunger with some further qur’anic pas¬ 
sages (Q. 23:64, 75-7; 44:10-6). 

Among the verses interpreted as referring 
to the acts of the Quraysh against 
Muhammad after the hijra, are those in 
which the unbelievers are accused of pre¬ 
venting the believers from entering Mecca 
and the sacred mosque (a 2:217; 8:34; 

22:25; 48:25). In the traditions, this conduct 
is associated especially with the events of 
the year 6/628, when the Prophet left 
Medina with the believers and approached 
Mecca with a view of performing the lesser 
pilgrimage. The Quraysh stopped him at 
the outskirts of the town, near Hudaybiya, 
and the negotiations that followed report¬ 
edly ended up with the well-known pact of 
Hudaybiya (q.v.). 

Also noteworthy are the verses to which 
the exegetes linked the military clashes 
between the Quraysh and the Prophet (see 
EXPEDITIONS AND BATTLES; FIGHTING; 
war). In some cases the link is obvious, as 
with the battle of Badr (q.v.; 2/624), which 
is mentioned in a passage describing angels 
assisting the fighting believers (q 3:123-8; 


see angel). Additional passages were 
linked to Badr by means of commentary, 
mainly q 8:1-19 in which the division of 
spoils (see booty) is discussed, and the 
help of angels smiting the unbelievers is 
described yet again. Various passages pred¬ 
icating divine punishment for the unbeliev¬ 
ers (as in q 18:55; 4V 1 6, etc.) were also 
interpreted as referring to the defeat of the 
Quraysh at Badr (see chastisement and 
punishment; punishment stories). 

The Battle of the Ditch (5/626-7), in 
which Medina was besieged by the 
Quraysh and their allies, is alluded to, 
according to the exegetes, in q 33:9-27. 
Here the Qur’an describes hosts of con¬ 
federates (ahzab) coming against the believ¬ 
ers, whom God defeats by means of winds 
(see air and wind) and unseen legions 
(of angels; see ranks and orders):. 

The conquest of Mecca (8/630) which 
marked Muhammad’s final victory over the 
Quraysh is celebrated, according to the 
exegetes, in q 110:1-3. Some have also as¬ 
sociated q 48:1 with this event: “Surely we 
have given you a clear victory (q.\•.; fath), ,, 
but others maintain that the latter passage 
refers to the affair of Hudaybiya. 

Believers 

The Qur’an also refers to groups among 
the Quraysh who eventually became be¬ 
lievers by embracing Islam, and some 
exegetes say that those who were first to do 
so are mentioned in q 56:10, which speaks 
about those who were “foremost” [al- 
sabiqun; cf. also q 9:100; 59:10). 

Another group is referred to as al- 
mustad'afun, “the weak” (see oppression; 
oppressed on earth, the). They are 
mentioned in q 4:75, in which the believers 
are requested to fight for the sake of the 
weak among the men and women and chil¬ 
dren. These weak say: “Our lord! Let us go 
out of this town, whose people are oppres¬ 
sors, and give us from you a guardian and 
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give us from you a helper.” The exegetes 
explain that these are some oppressed 
Muslims, converts from the Quraysh, who 
could not get out of Mecca and perform 
the hijra to Medina. 

The most prominent group of Muslims 
among the Quraysh is the muhdjirun, the 
“emigrants” (see emigrants and help¬ 
ers). They are mentioned in numerous 
passages, for example in (3 59:8, in which 
the “poor emigrants who were driven out 
of their homes and their possessions” are 
promised a share in the spoils. 

Outside the Qur’an, one finds numerous 
traditions praising the Quraysh, and their 
circulation was no doubt triggered by the 
fact that the caliphs of the Islamic state 
were all from the Quraysh (the four “right¬ 
eous” caliphs, the Umayyads and the 
Abbasids; see caliph). Therefore these 
traditions were designed to provide the 
legitimate basis for the authority of the 
Qurashi caliphs, as well as to defy claims of 
other ambitious groups from within the 
Quraysh themselves (e.g. Shits), or of 
south Arabian descent, not to speak of the 
aspirations of non-Arab members of 
Islamic society (see community and 
SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; POLITICS AND 
THE QUR’AN). 

Uri Rubin 
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Qurayza (Banu al-) 

One of the Jewish tribes of Medina and 
traditionally part of the triad that also in¬ 
cludes the Banu Qaynuqa' (q.v.) and the 
Banu 1-Nadir (see nadir [banu al-]). 
Although the origin of the Qurayza, like 
that of the other Medinan Jews, and their 
coming to Medina (q.v.) are not known 
with certainty, the sources provide some 
information concerning their role in pre- 
Islamic times. Thus, members of the 
Qurayza allegedly persuaded the Yemenite 
ruler As'ad Abu Qarib not to attack 
Medina and caused him to convert to 
Judaism (see jews and Judaism; Yemen; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUr’ANJ 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 
Other reports state that in pre-Islamic 
Medina, the Qurayza were in constant 
conflict with their fellow tribe of the Banu 
1-Nadir (cf. q 2:84 £), yet both are often 
called “brothers” and commonly referred 
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to as the “two Israelite tribes” (al-sibtan) or 
the “two priest clans” (al-kahinan). In pre- 
Islamic poetry (see poetry and poets), 
the Qurayza are variously mentioned, and 
the poems of their own members were, as 
it seems, collected in a (now lost) Kitab Bam 
Qurayza (see Amidl, Mu’talif, 211). The area 
inhabitated by the Qurayza — and their 
sub-clans such as the Banu Ka‘b b. 

Qurayza and the Banu ‘Amr b. 

Qurayza — on the outer fringes of 
Medina, most notably the Wadi Mahzur, 
can be assessed from geographical 
accounts, and a Medinan cemetery as well 
as a later mosque, built upon their land, 
were known by their name. Some details 
in the story of Salman al-Farisi suggest 
that the Qurayza had parental ties with 
the Jews of Wadi 1-Qura in the northern 
Hijaz. 

The conflict of the Muslims with the 
Qurayza after the “Battle of the Ditch” in 
5/627 is the most conspicuous story of the 
Prophet’s dealing with the Medinan Jews 
in the prophetic biography tradition [sira; 
see sira and the qur’an). The Muslim 
attack and siege of the Qurayza was a 
response to their open, probably active 
support of the Meccan pagans and their 
allies during that battle (see Mecca; 

POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; HYPOCRITES 

and hypocrisy). After bloody fighting 
the Jews surrendered and the male mem¬ 
bers of the Qurayza were executed, the 
women and children taken captive and 
sold into slavery (see captives; slaves 
and slavery); and the booty (q.v.) 
gained — money, weapons and 
land — were distributed among the 
Muslim fighters, according to most sources. 
The execution itself, during which between 
400 and 900 men were killed, is largely 
undisputed in the Islamic sources and has 
aroused much dismay in the western per¬ 
ception of early Islam. It is not the Prophet 
himself, however, who is portrayed as hav¬ 


ing pronounced the condemnation but 
rather his Companion, Sa‘d b. Mu'adh (see 
companions of the prophet), who was 
fatally wounded by an arrow in the battle 
before this event took place. The qur’anic 
passage commonly associated with these 
events is Q, 33:26 f. (see expeditions and 
battles; fighting; bloodshed): 

And he brought down those of the People 
of the Book (q.v.) who supported them 
from their fortresses and cast terror in their 
hearts; some you slew, some you made cap¬ 
tive. And he bequeathed upon you their 
lands, their habitations, and their posses¬ 
sions, and a land that you never trod; God 
is powerful over everything. 

Rayhana 1-Quraziyya, of uncertain par¬ 
entage but most probably belonging to the 
Banu ‘Amr b. Qurayza, was captured after 
the Banu Qurayza episode. She then either 
became the Prophet’s concubine or, 
according to many reports, was married to 
him and later divorced; she eventually died 
before the Prophet (see wives of the 
prophet; concubines). The Islamic tradi¬ 
tion knows a number of descendants from 
the Qurayza by name, most famous among 
them being the traditionist Muhammad b. 
Ka'b al-QurazI, who was born a Muslim 
and died in Medina in 120/738 or some 
years before (see hadith and the qur’an). 
Others include his father Ka'b b. Asad b. 
Sulaym and his brother Ishaq, as well as 
‘Atiyya al-Qurazi, al-Zubayr (?) b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Zablr, ‘All b. Rifa'a and 
the progeny of Abu Malik al-Qurazi. 

This suggests that, in contrast to what 
is reported in the Islamic tradition, 
several male persons of the Qurayza 
did survive the conflict in Medina, prob¬ 
ably because of their young age at the 

Marco Scholler 
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Races 

Persons or animals or plants connected by 
common descent. This concept emerges in 
the Qur’an mainly in relationship with the 
glory (q.v.) of God who in his might was 
able to create a multitude of species upon 
earth (see creation; power and impo¬ 
tence). Thus in £ 36:36: “Glory be to him 
who created pairs of all things, of what the 
earth grows, and of their own kind and of 
what they do not know” (see glorifica¬ 
tion of god). The phrase “of what they 
do not know” is taken to refer to species 
unknown to humans. Similarly, in q 20:53 
God is praised (see praise) for producing 
from the earth many species of various 
plants (see agriculture and vegeta¬ 
tion; grasses). Especially clear is 
Q. 35:27-8, in which all colors of fruits and 
of men and beasts and catde are adduced 
as signaling God’s creative powers (see 
ANIMAL life; NATURE AS SIGNS). In 

q 30:22, the signs of God are manifest not 
only in the creation of humankind in many 
colors but also in the various languages 
that were given to them (see foreign 


vocabulary; dialects; pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE QUR’An). 

Apart from humans, the Qur’an is also 
familiar with another species of intelligent 
creatures, namely the jinn (q.v.), i.e. de¬ 
mons (see devil). God has created them of 
a flame of fire (q.v.; q 15:27; 55:15) and 
they, like humans, are considered a 
“nation” ( umma, as is the case in q 7:38; 
41:25; 46:18). Fire was also the origin of 
the creation of Iblls (q 38:74-6), who in 
q 18:50 is considered one of the jinn, and 
has offspring. Some exegetes, however, 
take the allusion to his offspring in a 
metaphorical sense (see metaphor; 
EXEGESIS OF THE qUR’-AN: CLASSICAL 
AND MEDIEVAL). 

In the celestial sphere, God has created 
the angelic species and in q 35:1 God is 
praised for having made the angels “mes¬ 
sengers [flying] on wings, two, and three, 
and four” (see angel; flying). As for 
humans, God has subdivided them into 
peoples (shu'ub) and tribes (qaba’il), but 
their ethnic affiliation has no bearing on 
their moral status before God (see kinship; 

TRIBES AND CLANS; ETHICS AND THE 
qUR’ANJ COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE 

quR’AN). They were thus divided only for 
the sake of identification, while the most 
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honorable of them with God is the one 
most pious among them (q, 49:13; see 
piety). This particular statement was later 
adduced by the shu‘ubiyya in support of 
their struggle for equality between Arab 
and non-Arab races within Islamic society 
(see Enderwitz, Shu'ubiyya). 

Therefore, from the viewpoint of faith 
(q.v.), the Qur'an considers all peoples as 
“one nation” (umma wahida). This was the 
initial state of humankind till they began 
to differ and thereupon God sent prophets 
to guide them (q 2:213; 10:19; see prophets 
and prophethood; astray; error). If 
God had pleased, he would have left all 
people in the state of “one nation” but he 
decided to try them and to guide only 
whomever he chose to (q, 5:48; 11:118; 

16:93; 42:8; see trial; freedom and 
predestination). For this reason, 
Muhammad’s own scope of mission is not 
confined to one ethnic group but rather 
encompasses all humankind (c> 34:28) as 
well as the jinn (q_ 46:29). Muslim tradition 
has elaborated on this idea, stating that 
Muhammad was the only prophet who was 
not sent just to his own people but rather 
“to all red and black.” The latter expres¬ 
sion was explained as referring to the jinn 
and the humans, respectively (cf. Gold- 
ziher, Introduction, 28, with note 34). 

On the other hand, the Qur’an does ac¬ 
knowledge genealogical descent as indicat¬ 
ing excellence but this is confined mainly 
to prophets. The Qur’an sees in them a 
chosen pedigree as indicated in <4 3:33-4. 
Here God is said to have chosen Adam (see 
adam and eve) and Noah (q.v.) and the 
descendants of Abraham (q.v.) and the 
descendants of ‘Imran (q.v.) above the na¬ 
tions, they being offspring one of the other 
(see election; children of Israel). 

As for the offspring of Abraham, the 
Qur’an identifies them as the inhabitants 
of Mecca (q.v.) — i.e. the Quraysh 


(q.v.) — which is implied, for example, in 
cj 2:127-8: Here Abraham as well as 
Ishmael (q.v.) are engaged in the building 
of the “house,” the Ka ba (q.v.; see also 
house, domestic and divine), and ask 
God to raise from their offspring a nation 
submitting to him (umma muslima; see 
belief and unbelief; obedience; islam). 
The presence of Ishmael was taken as in¬ 
dicating that by umma muslima only Arabs 
(q.v.) were meant (see Suyuti, Durr, ad 
Q, 2:128). More accurately, Ishmael is re¬ 
garded mainly as the ancestor of the 
northern Arabs, including the Quraysh. 

In fact, Arabian consciousness is manifest 
also in verses noting that the Qur’an was 
revealed in Arabic (see Arabic language). 
This is stated with evident pride, while 
stressing that it is not a’jami, i.e. “non- 
Arab” or “foreign” (e.g. £> 16:103). This is 
part of the general idea that “God did not 
send any apostle but with the language of 
his people” (q, 14:4). Traditions adduced by 
the exegetes for this verse assert that the 
Qur’an was revealed in the language of 
Quraysh. 

Uri Rubin 
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Rain see weather; water; sustenance; 

AGRICULTURE AND VEGETATION; NATURE 

as signs; grace; blessing 

Ramadan 

The ninth month of the Islamic calendar, 
during which Muslims fast from sunrise to 
sunset and commemorate the revelation of 
the Qur’an to Muhammad. To understand 
Ramadan as a crucial scriptural and ritual 
issue in a major world religion, it is useful 
to look at its emergence and liturgical en¬ 
actments from a comparative perspective 
(see scripture and the qur’an; ritual 
and the qur’an). It is obvious that, in 
phenomenological terms, three historically 
interrelated festivals — Pesach (Passover), 
Easter and Ramadan — display a close 
relation to acts of violence (q.v.) in that 
each celebrates a community’s salvation 
from a threat of annihilation (see jews and 

JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; 

children of Israel; people of the 
book). Although this experience of vio¬ 
lence played a foundational role in the 
identity formation of the respective com¬ 
munities, the feasts that commemorate 
the events are enacted in all three com¬ 
munities by rites of fulfillment: communal 
meals preceded by ascetic practices (see 
asceticism) or fasting, performances that 
contribute substantially to affirming the 
coherence of the community (Neuwirth, 
Three religious feasts). To elucidate the 
interrelation between the celebrations, a 
brief historical survey of the three feasts 
and their etiologies will be given, followed 
by an evaluation of the qur’anic evidence 
about fasting (i.e. prior to the establish¬ 
ment of the fast of Ramadan), its rulings 
and successive stages of development, as 
well as the role played by earlier religious 
structures in shaping it. In order to shed 
tight on the religious meaning of Ramadan 


that emerged in the early community, we 
will then look into the complex etiology of 
that institution, focusing on its commemo¬ 
rative character (see festivals and 
commemorative days). The final section 
of this article presents some reflections on 
the impact of Ramadan on the perception 
of salvation history (see history and the 

Predecessors, interrelations 
Passover (Heb. pesah), a spring festival cor¬ 
responding to the pre-Islamic ‘umra (see 
pilgrimage), constitutes a merger of two 
originally independent feasts (cf. Ency¬ 
clopaedia Judaic a, xiii, 169 f.). One -was pesah, 
originally not a pilgrimage feast but a 
domestic ceremony celebrated by transient 
breeders of sheep or goats (and, later, by 
the Israelites) to secure protection for the 
flocks before leaving the desert winter 
pasture for cultivated regions. This con¬ 
sisted of the slaughtering and eating of the 
paschal animal on the fourteenth day of 
the first month of the year, and the rite of 
touching the lintel and the doorposts of 
the house — or formerly the tent — with 
blood from the paschal animal. The oldest 
literary record of this domestic ceremony, 
which appears in the context of the last 
plague, the killing of the Egyptian first¬ 
born (Exodus 12:21), already presupposes 
the Passover, i.e. the notion of the divine 
“overleaping” (Heb. pesah ) of the houses 
marked by the apotropaeic staining with 
blood. This historicization has determined 
the character of the Passover: it became the 
feast commemorating the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt. The other feast that 
was incorporated into the Jewish Passover 
is the seven-day “feast of unleavened 
bread” (hagg ha-massot), which was cele¬ 
brated in the same month as the slaughter 
and eating of the paschal animal and was, 
unlike the Passover, probably taken over 
from the Canaanites. It was a seasonal fes- 
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tival connected with a pilgrimage, and 
celebrated to consecrate the first parts of 
the harvest. Unleavened bread has been 
identified as a symbol of the interruption 
between two cycles of harvest — leavens 
from the grain of the old harvest not being 
allowed to enter into the first bread made 
from the new harvest (Rendtorff, Entwick- 
lung). It was integrated into the feast of 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage by 
re-interpreting the motive for the prepara¬ 
tion of unleavened bread as the hastened 
exodus of the people who had no time left 
for them to prepare proper bread. 

Violence, divinely inflicted “in history” 
on the enemy (for the interpretation of 
similar themes in the qur’anic milieu, see 
jihad; fighting; enemies; punishment 
stories; chastisement and punishment), 
is thus, through the ritual act of spilling 
blood, connected with the primordial 
custom of sacrificing in a seasonal frame¬ 
work. Though etiologically justified as a 
measure to induce a stubborn enemy of 
the Israelites to allow them to leave the 
land, it retains its cosmic imagery serving 
to mark the renewal of a particular time of 
the year. Pesah thus developed from its rit¬ 
ual beginnings as part of the seasonal cycle 
and became a feast commemorating an 
event significant for salvation history. 

Easter is already closely linked to 
Passover externally in terms of timing, 
being the commemoration of an event that 
took place in the Passover week. Insofar as 
Easter claims Passover as its temporal and 
ceremonial backdrop, the Jewish festival 
confers on the later feast important traits 
bearing ritual and symbolic significance: a 
vicarious sacrifice, a commemorative meal 
and the remembrance of an event of 
deliverance. But Easter — which was cel¬ 
ebrated in the early church on the date of 
Passover — also raises the additional claim 
of being the new Passover. Through a 
mythic re-interpretation, it has become the 


Passover par excellence: Deliverance from 
servitude in history is eclipsed by deliver¬ 
ance from the servitude of the fear of 
death; the sacrificial lamb to be slaugh¬ 
tered is replaced by the Son of God who 
was sacrificed, a connection established 
early in Christian sources like the Gospel 
of John and a large corpus of hymns. The 
notion of the sacrificial lamb’s vicarious 
suffering of death merges with the idea of 
a father sacrificing his beloved son — pre¬ 
figured in Abraham’s (q.v.) sacrifice (q.v.). 

The relation between Passover and 
Ramadan is less obvious. No line of 
genetic relationship can be drawn with 
certainty, nor has a mythicization of the 
earlier feast taken place in the later; the 
relation is rather one of analogy. Both 
feasts share a number of basic notions 
leading back into the earliest historical 
layers of the festivals. Ramadan, the 
Muslim month of fasting commemorating 
the revelation of the Qur’an (see revela¬ 
tion and inspiration), is, like Passover, 
grafted on a seasonal festival, th ejahili (see 
AGE OF IGNORANCE; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 
and the qur’an) pilgrimage of the 'umra, 
which, prior to Islam, took place in the 
month of Rajab (Wellhausen, Rests, revised 
by Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran; see also 
fasting; months; seasons). The ‘umra was 
a festival of spring thanksgiving, the time 
of slaughtering sacrificial animals (atdir; 
see sacrifice; consecration of ani¬ 
mals) and the first born of the flocks 
and herds, somewhat like pesah; still it is 
difficult to determine any genetic link 
between the festivals. The ritual practices 
of the ‘ umra survived into early Islam, 
but — being perceived as obsolete — were 
abolished by the caliphs Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar (Kister, Rajab; see caliph), the 
‘umra as such having been integrated into 
the hajj already by the Prophet. Also like 
pesah — which culminates in a particular 
night of the seven-day festival — the 
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climax of the month of the ’umra was a 
particular night, presumably that which 
the Qur’an calls laylat al-qadr, the “night of 
decision” (see night of power). Prepared 
for by a period of abstention and devotion 
(’ukuf and wuquf; see abstinence; piety; 
prayer; vigils), this night appears to have 
marked a kind of New Year, the opening of 
a new cycle of events, similar to the notion 
underlying the hagg ha-massot which opened 
a new harvest cycle, and like the New Year, 
was associated with the sacrifice of upesah 
lamb ( Exod 12:3; see below for the connec¬ 
tion between qur’anic [pre-Ramadan] fast¬ 
ing and Yom Kippur, the Jewish “day of 
atonement”; see also atonement). It may 
likewise be compared with the Easter vigil 
which, since the early days of the church, 
has presented itself as a cosmic and spir¬ 
itual New Year, declaring the spiritual 
renewal of creation and the moral new 
beginning of humankind. The laylat al-qadr 
as well as the fasting period that preceded 
it were transferred from Rajab into 
Ramadan, once Ramadan was identified 
as the month in which a religiously mo¬ 
mentous experience of the community 
took place. Thus, the pre-Islamic seasonal 
festival with its ascetic preparations pre¬ 
ceding sacrifice was reshaped to become a 
new salvation-historical scriptural festival 
with diverse procedures of commemora¬ 
tion. The development re-enacts the emer¬ 
gence of Passover, a feast of scriptural 
memory, out of a previous seasonal feast 
involving sacrifice. It mirrors at the same 
time Christianity’s sublimation of sacrifice 
through its substitution by a comme¬ 
morative rite. 

The qur’anic evidence: Rulings and developments 

of pre-Ramadan fasting (q 2:183-6) 

It was the precedent of the fast practiced 
by the Jews in Medina (q.v.) that triggered 
the process of the introduction of fasting 
into the ritual rulings of the early Muslim 


community. Though fasting had been 
ranked prominently in Rajab before Islam, 
this had not been sanctioned by a qur’anic 
ruling. We know nothing certain about the 
ascetic rites upheld by the adherents of 
Muhammad in Mecca (q.v.). The particu¬ 
lar rhetorical style and the explicit refer¬ 
ence to the monotheistic forebears in 
Q 2:183 mark the verse about the first 
Islamic fast as a text belonging to the 
Medinan period (see chronology and 
the qur’an; form and structure of 
the qur’an). Fasting was raised to the 
rank of a monotheistic duty: “Oh believ¬ 
ers, fasting is prescribed for you as it was 
for those before you; perchance you will 
guard yourselves [against evil]” (q 2:183). 

It is not known whether this ruling was 
implemented immediately with the emi¬ 
gration (q.v.; hijra) of Muhammad from 
Mecca to Medina, whose cardinal 
event — the arrival of the Prophet and his 
Companions (see companions of the 
prophet) in Medina — is reported to have 
coincided with the Jewish Yom Kippur, a 
day of fasting which falls on the tenth of 
the first month of the Jewish calendar, 
Tishri ( Lev 16:29). A well-known tradition 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8; see 
hadith and the qur’an) presents the ear¬ 
liest Islamic fast as a Yom Kippur fast: At 
the arrival of the Prophet in Medina, the 
Medinan Jews, who were celebrating the 
Day of Atonement, Yom Kippur (Aramaic 
’asord, Arabic ‘ ashura ’), with their strict 
observation of the highly demanding 
rites — fasting over a twenty-four hour 
period, liturgical recitations (Elbogen, 
Jewish liturgy, 124 f.) — attracted the 
attention of the newly arrived Muslims. 
Asked about the meaning of their celebra¬ 
tion, they mentioned the Israelites’ deliver¬ 
ance from Pharaoh (q.v.). This Mosaic 
etiology must have been significant to the 
Muslim newcomers, who perceived them¬ 
selves as continuing the Mosaic tradition 
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(see Neuwirth, Erzahlen). Muhammad is 
reported to have said: “We have a better 
right to Moses (q.v.) than they have” 
(Tabari, Ta’rikh, iii, 1281; id., History, vii, 26; 
Muslim, Sahih, ii, 1330, 149-50; but not 
found in Tabari’s Tafsir) and to have im¬ 
posed the fast on his community. The fast¬ 
ing of ‘Ashura’ is, however, not always 
identified in Islamic tradition with the one 
imposed in q, 2:183, but is in some hadlths 
rather remembered as one “ordered” by the 
Prophet (ya’muruna bi-siyamihi) because 
the Jews — in general, or of Khaybar, or 
the Jews and the Christians — were keep¬ 
ing it. There is even a tradition stressing 
Muhammad’s view that “God had not pre¬ 
scribed it” for the Muslims ilamyaktubi llahu 
'alaykum siyamahu; Muslim, Sahih, ii, 153). 
The fasting of ‘Ashura’, thus, was one of 
the diverse Jewish rites that were intro¬ 
duced during the emergence of the com¬ 
munity, but were given up during the later 
Medinan period. Indeed, it became the 
object of polemics once the community 
wished to distance itself from its mono¬ 
theistic counterparts (see polemic and 

POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; RELIGIOUS 
PLURALISM AND THE Qur’an). 

The Mosaic reference that is said to have 
so immediately appealed to the Muslim 
newcomers’ religious consciousness is not 
without implications. It is true that the 
etiology for the Jewish fast is not exactly 
the historical one. But, as Wagtendonk 
(Fasting) has emphasized, Mosaic memories 
do play a role in the service of the feast, 
particularly the second giving of the tablets 
of the law to Moses. Goitein (Ramadan) 
has also drawn attention to the striking fact 
that the qur’anic section on the Ramadan 
rulings (q_ 2:183-7) includes an unambigu¬ 
ous reference to one of the most promi¬ 
nent liturgical elements of the Yom Kippur 
penitential litanies ( selihot; Elbogen, Jewish 
liturgy, 180-2), particular prayers that fre¬ 
quently end in the plea, anenu, “answer us” 


(cf. Psalm 20:10). The qur’anic version 
reads: “When my servants question you 
about me, [tell them that] I am near. I 
answer the prayer of the suppliant when 
he calls to me; therefore let them answer 
my call and put their trust in me, that they 
may be rightly guided” (q, 2:186; see 
astray; error). This verse does not 
smoothly connect with its immediate 
halakhic context but it strikingly switches 
from the section’s prevalent addressee — a 
group of receivers or listeners (antum) — to 
addressing the Prophet. The Prophet is 
instructed to remind his followers ( c ibad) of 
the closeness and faithfulness of the divine 
sender, which sounds like an indirect ex¬ 
hortation to utter prayers, perhaps like 
those of the Jewish service, where peni¬ 
tential litanies (selihot) are recited. These 
litanies are built on the so-called “thirteen 
attributes” (i.e. divine attributes, like “lord, 
merciful, compassionate,” etc.) that were 
revealed to Moses when he received the 
second set of tablets (cf. Exod 34:6-7): “The 
lord, the lord, God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving sin and transgression, seeking the 
iniquity of the fathers on the children and 
upon the children’s children until the third 
and fourth generation.” Early on, Jewish 
tradition interpreted that event in terms of 
a divine instruction to Moses on how to 
perform the penitential prayer: “God 
showed Moses the order of prayer. He said 
to him, ‘Whenever Israel sins, let them per¬ 
form this rite before me and I shall forgive 
them’; ‘There is a covenant that the 
Thirteen Attributes do not return unan¬ 
swered’ ” ( Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashana 
17b). This Talmudic conception explains 
how the “thirteen attributes” became the 
nucleus of all prayers for atonement; to 
this day, they serve as a refrain constandy 
repeated in all the selihot (cf. Elbogen, 
Jewish liturgy, 177 f.). When viewed from this 
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intertextual perspective, the qur’anic verse 
about the attitude to be adopted during the 
fast and which paraphrases two of the 
“thirteen attributes” (q, 2:186), refers to the 
very heart of the Yom Kippur liturgy (cf. 
Neuwirth, Meccan texts). It is noteworthy 
that Sufi exegesis of Q, 2:186 further elabo¬ 
rates the aspect of the divine attributes in 
the verse (see e.g. SulamI, £iyadat, 16; see 

GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; SUFISM AND THE 

qur’an; exegesis of the qur’an: 

CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 

Thus, the first form of religiously im¬ 
posed fasting in Islam was originally a cus¬ 
tom shared with the Jews. The Islamic 
assimilation of the Jewish ritual remained, 
however, limited. The central performance 
in the Jewish service of the fast, the com¬ 
munal confession of sins, seems not to have 
been introduced into the Islamic sphere 
with the acceptance of the 'Ashura’ fast 
(see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; VIRTUES AND 
VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). A 
genuine ceremony devoted principally to 
communal confession has never developed 
in Sunni Islam nor is there a fixed form of 
individual confession such as Christianity 
has cherished over the ages and which in 
modern time has translated into new kinds 
of secular self-inquiring (see Hahn, Zur 
Soziologie). The fast of ‘Ashura 1 , however, 
was never completely abolished: the tenth 
of Muharram, which corresponds to the 
date of the Jewish Yom Kippur, was re¬ 
tained as a voluntary fast day in Sunni 
Islam (Muslim, Sahih, ii, 147-9). It was only 
in the Shl'l tradition, however, that 
‘Ashura’ recovered, in the course of time, 
its original character as a ceremony of re¬ 
pentance (see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE) 
and atonement. The tenth of Muharram 
became a festival commemorating the 
martyrdom that the grandson of the 
Prophet, al-Husayn b. ‘All, suffered at 
Karbala’ in 61/680 (see martyrs; shi'ism 
and the qur’an; 'alt b. abi talib; 
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house). As Gerald Hawting (The taw- 
wabun) has shown, the proto-Shl‘1 group 
of the tawwabun, “penitents” — in whose 
thinking atonement and expiation were 
prominent, and who in 65/685 revolted 
against the Umayyads in order to expunge 
their guilt for forsaking Husayn — may, 
when they sacrificed themselves, have 
been under the spell of the solemn atmo¬ 
sphere of the prominent day in the Jewish 
calendar. 

The earliest qur’anic injunction main¬ 
tains that fasting was to be observed for 
several — probably ten — days ( ayydm 
ma’dudat, Q 2:184) but the month is not 
made explicit. The concept of “counted 
days” (ayydm ma‘dudat) appears Arabian. A 
reference to a sacred time-period, again 
presumably “ten,” is found in a very early 
qur’anic text (q. 8g:2 wa-laydlin ‘ashrin, “By 
the ten nights”), which is usually under¬ 
stood as referring to the first ten days of 
the hajj (see pilgrimage). It is thus likely 
that in £ 2:184 an existing Arabian reli¬ 
gious period was revived. Wagtendonk 
(Fasting) argues that the i’tikaf period in 
Rajab “was chosen for the fast of the 
‘counted days’ because the Night of 
Destiny (laylat al-qadr) with which the rev¬ 
elation of the Qur’an was connected, 
occurred during it.” That night, originally 
falling on the twenty-seventh of Rajab, 
had been celebrated in an early sura 
(q, 97) as a unique night excelling over 
other time periods (see day and night; 
day, times of), a night when communi¬ 
cation between heaven (see heaven and 
sky) and earth (q.v.) moves easily; it is 
presented as the night of revelation par 
excellence: 

Behold we sent it down in the night of 
decision 

And what shall teach you what is the night 
of decision? 
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The night of decision is better than a thou¬ 
sand months, 

In it the angels (see angel) and the spirit 
(q.v.; see also holy spirit) descend 
By the leave of their lord (q.v.), upon every 
command 

Peace it is, till the rising of dawn (q.v.; 

ft 97 :i '5) 

This particular night, characterized as a 
“blessed night” (layla mubaraka), is further 
referred to in a later Meccan sura 
(q, 44:3-6), where it is described as a time in 
which “every wise precept is made plain, 
distinct” ( fthdyufraqu kullu amrin hakim, 

Q, 44:4). The two texts are the exclusive 
qur’anic testimonies for the temporal set¬ 
ting of revelation within the calendar (q.v.) 
of the year. The Qur’an alludes to the 
affinity between sacred time (q.v.) and rev¬ 
elation; the particular night is a time when 
the borderlines between the heavenly and 
earthly domains are permeable (q, 97:4; cf. 
al-Misn, Ramadan; Tuqan, Rihla, 18-9; id., 
Mountainous journey, 16-21). It is also a time 
of divine separating or distinguishing 
(yufraqu) between good and evil (q.v.), and 
is thus closely related to Yom Kippur, when 
the divine decision is made concerning the 
fate (q.v.; see also destiny) of individuals 
for the following year (q 44:4). The Qur’an 
itself can, as such, be regarded as a divine 
intervention ( furqan, Q, 17:106; see 
criterion; names of the qur’an), al¬ 
though it is not explicitly labeled furqan 
before the Medinan period (q 25:1; 3:4). 
The noun furqan, etymologically an 
Aramaic loan word from purqana, “salva¬ 
tion” (see foreign vocabulary), is not 
yet a synonym for revelation in the Meccan 
suras; rather, it is used in one Meccan sura 
(q, 21:48) to denote an historical event, the 
salvation of the Children of Israel by the 
separation of the Red Sea (cf. q 2:50). 

If Rajab was the month in which the 
initial Islamic practice of fasting took 


place, then the etiology of this fast has to 
be related to both the momentous aura of 
the laylat al-qadr as a time of divine decrees 
and to the event of the qur’anic revelation 
(q, g7:i; cf. 44:3). This complex etiology 
was to be transferred to the fasting of 
Ramadan in due time. 

The imposition of the “counted days” 
fast is followed immediately by an alleviat¬ 
ing amendment: 

Fast a certain number of days, 

But if any one of you is ill or on a journey 
let him fast a similar number of days 
And for those that can afford it there is a 
ransom 

The feeding of a poor man (see poverty 

He that does good of his own accord shall 
be well rewarded (see reward and 
punishment) 

But to fast is better for you, 

If you but knew it (q, 2:184). 

The ruling is made easy: not only are sick 
persons and travelers (see illness and 
health; journey) exempted from keeping 
the fast but those unable to sustain the fast 
may ransom themselves with a charitable 
deed (fidya). In Wagtendonk’s (Fasting, 182) 
view, the text betrays “the same uncer¬ 
tainty as that which accompanied the 
change of qibla (q.v.).” 

Rulings and developments concerning Ramadan 
The text then switches abruptly to the in¬ 
troduction of Ramadan (j> 2:185) as a full 
month of fasting. The verse that replaces 
the earlier, less demanding ruling of the 
“counted days” has been understood in the 
Muslim tradition (Taban, Tafsir, iii, 420) as 
an abrogation (q.v.) of the previous institu¬ 
tion (see for the problematics, Radtke, 
Offenbarung). The text also puts forward a 
new etiology for the fast, alluding to both 
the sending down of the Qur’an (as in 
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Q_ 97:1; here, however, designated Jurqdn; 
cf. its indirect classification as such in 
Q 17:106) and an experience of deliverance 
(a notion equally conveyed by the term 
Jurqdn), although the Qur'an does not ex¬ 
plicitly name the particular historical 
event: “The month of Ramadan in which 
the qur’an was sent down as a guidance for 
humankind and proofs of the guidance 
and of the Jurqdn ” (q 2:185). 

Although some commentators (Tabari, 
Tafsvr, iii, 415-7), followed by Goitein 
(Ramadan), hold that the implementation 
of a whole month of fasting is no more 
than the extension of the already pre¬ 
scribed fasting, Wagtendonk seems right in 
considering that the emphatic mention of 
Ramadan in the verse suggests an innova¬ 
tion. Moreover, the double excellence at¬ 
tributed to the month is new, consisting of 
the event of the revelation, furqan, and 
simultaneously of the occurrence of the 
guidance and the salvation (again, jurqdn). 
The homonymous use of that word is strik¬ 
ing; as Wagtendonk has realized, “we see 
here the subordination of the Jurqdn to the 
Qur’an instead of the juxtaposition of 
book and Jurqdn or the identification of 
both found elsewhere. It is as if the notion 
of furqan was essential but, at the same 
time, the priority of the sending down of 
the revelation had to be maintained by all 
means” (Fasting, 183). The complex use 
made of the word Jurqdn presents an 
enigma that is not solvable based on the 
section that deals with fasting alone. 

Again, instructions are given about the 
performance of the fast, which no longer 
permit the fidya: 

Whosoever of you is present in that month, 
let him fast. 

But he who is ill or on a journey shall fast 
a similar number of days. 

God desires your well being, not your 
discomfort. 


He desires you to fast the whole month 
so that you may magnify him for giving 
you his guidance 

and render thanks to him (q 2:185; see 
GLORIFICATION OF GOD; LAUDATION; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). 

The extended length of the new com¬ 
mandment of fasting is counter-balanced 
by alleviation: 

It is lawful for you (see lawful and 
unlawful) to go to your wives on the 
night of the fast; 

they are a comfort to you as you are to 

God knew that you were deceiving your¬ 
selves 

and he has turned in mercy (q.v.) towards 
you and relieved you. 

Therefore you may now go to them 
and seek what God has ordained for you 
(see chastity; sex and sexuality). 

Eat and drink until you can tell the white 

from the black one in the light of dawn. 
Then resume the fast till nightfall 
and do not approach them, 
when you stay at your prayers in the 
mosques (see mosque). 

These are the bounds set by God (see 
boundaries and precepts). 

Do not come near them. 

Thus he makes known his revelations to 
humankind 

that they may guard themselves against evil 
(a 2:187). 

The amendment in q 2:187 clearly comes 
to rectify the first fasting rulings which 
must have been extremely severe, extend¬ 
ing over full day and night periods and 
imposing strict sexual abstention. They 
must have proved difficult to observe and 
thus had to be alleviated. Strikingly, the 
ruling to start the fast at daybreak (q 2:187) 
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clearly reveals its Jewish origin. Its demand 
that believers start to fast once they can 
distinguish the white thread from the black 
thread reflects a Jewish practice in deter¬ 
mining the time of the beginning of the 
fast: by using the black and white threads 
of the prayer shawl of the male worshiper 
as a criterion. The reference to the prayer 
shawl, a characteristic liturgical requisite of 
Jewish worship, which has no reasonable 
place in non-Jewish imagination and re¬ 
mains unmentioned in qur’anic commen¬ 
tary, can only be understood as reflecting 
information provided by Jews on the mat¬ 
ter of when exactly fasting should begin. 

Ramadan — the month of an event of salvation 

in history 

In order to solve the enigma of the etiol¬ 
ogy for the Ramadan fast, Wagtendonk 
(Fasting) has proposed drawing on q 8:41 fl, 
where the word furqan is used to refer to the 
victory in the battle of Badr (q.v.) on 17 
Ramadan a/623. The qur’anic text that 
commemorates this battle (q 8:41-4; see 
expeditions and battles) is prefaced by 
a recapitulation of the history preceding 
the decisive new development and an 
exhortation to remember it (see exhor¬ 
tations). It is at once a reckoning with the 
Meccan foes, whose persecution of the 
community that could have led to its 
annihilation is recorded. Against that, the 
believers (see belief and unbelief) are 
reassured of the long expected “deliver¬ 
ance” (furqan) that has been finally 
granted. This text is strongly text-refer¬ 
ential and summarizes the predicament 
described in the suras of the Meccan pe¬ 
riod, while also recalling biblical records, 
q 8:29, moreover, paraphrases, as 
Wagtendonk (Fasting) has observed, a par¬ 
ticular biblical text related to Passover: 
“Have no fear, stand firm and you will see 
what YHWH will do to save you today” 

(.Exod 14:13; the Hebrewyeshu’ah corre¬ 


sponds to Aramaic purqana; Arabic furqan). 
The section as a whole reminds one 
strongly of a similarly retrospective sum¬ 
mary of divine support granted to the 
Israelites, particularly their salvation 
through their exodus ( Deut 26:5-9, a text 
which is part of the Pesach Haggada and 
thus is recited in the framework of the 
Passover celebration). Although it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain that Deut 26:5-9 was part 
of the Passover ceremony at the time and 
place of the emergence of the Qur’an, it 
should be adduced here since it conveys, 
typologically, a recollection of salvation 
from tribulation strikingly similar to that of 
q 8:26-46: 

A wandering Aramaean was my father, 
and he went down into Egypt, and so¬ 
journed there few in number. And he be¬ 
came there a nation, great, mighty and 
populous. And the Egyptians dealt ill with 
us and afflicted us and laid upon us hard 
bondage. And we cried unto the lord, the 
God of our fathers and the lord heard our 
voice, and saw our afflictions and our toil 
and our oppression. And the lord brought 
us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand 
and with an outstretched arm and with 
great terribleness, and with signs and with 
wonders. 

The idea that a divine act of salvation has 
to be remembered is the dominant idea of 
the biblical story of the Israelite exodus; its 
liturgical re-enactments have woven a 
dense meta-text of memory recalling the 
divine salvation of the Israelites through¬ 
out their entire history (see Yerushalmi, 
Zakhor). The notion of a miraculous de¬ 
liverance, which is central to the Jewish 
Passover story, also prevails in the qur’anic 
story of the victory at Badr that brought 
about a divine decision (f-r-q). The term 
furqan has thus, in this context, acquired 
new meaning. Used in earlier qur’anic 
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texts to denote divine revelation — re¬ 
ceived by Muhammad (paraphrased in 
Q, 17:106) — as well as divine salvation 
from threatening foes in history — as ex¬ 
perienced by Moses during the Exodus 
(& 2:53), ^ has now come to denote the 
deliverance of the Muslim community in 
their contemporary history (see opposi¬ 
tion to muhammad). q 8:44 conveys this 
understanding: the event of Badr is per¬ 
ceived as a grave worldly trial, displaying a 
strong eschatological awareness. The re¬ 
membrance of the furqan, the deliverance 
or salvation, has become an article of faith 
(q.v.; q 8:41). It is the miraculous deliver¬ 
ance from the fear inflicted by overwhelm¬ 
ing enemies understood as achieved not by 
a victorious army but by divine interven¬ 
tion that is a reminder of the equally 
miraculous escape of the people of Moses 
during their exodus from Egypt (q.v.). 

Liturgical enactments 
Jan Assmann (Der zweidimensionale 
Mensch) has emphasized that people are 
“destined to live in two worlds. Life cannot 
be limited to everyday life. Feasts are 
needed to counterbalance daily routine. 
They have to provide spaces where the 
other that is excluded from the daily rou¬ 
tine can occur. The other, however, does 
not occur by itself, but has to be staged, it 
has to be enacted.” The enactments of 
Passover — synagogue services and a 
ritual meal, the seder ceremony — and 
Easter — church services and the mystical 
meal of the Eucharist — rely on scriptural 
texts that have been preserved in a mythi¬ 
cized form, and those events are commem¬ 
orated at the feast. The scriptural readings 
not only form a sequence of accounts com¬ 
municated roughly in the chronological 
order of the events they relate, but are also 
bound to particular times held sacred by 
the listeners. Yerushalmi (gakhor, 42) has 


stressed that two temporalities are in¬ 
volved: “The historical events... remain 
unique and irreversible. Psychologically, 
however, those events are experienced 
cyclically, repetitively, and to that extent 
at least, atemporally.” The events thus 
“occur” each time the congregation as¬ 
sembles, history being dramatized. There 
is “a synchronic reading and experiencing 
in the cult which is yielded by a metapho- 
rization or symbolization of the events 
of history, so that they never lose their 
actuality for all generations” (Lacocque, 
Apocalyptic symbolism, 6-15). 

In Islam, in contrast, there is no special 
qur’anic reading for Ramadan to be re¬ 
cited in the service of the ‘id al-fi.tr (the feast 
that concludes the month of fasting), or in 
the laylat al-qadr (celebrated on the twenty- 
seventh of Ramadan), or during the many 
religious gatherings in the mosque or at 
home (that take place particularly during 
the last ten days of the month, the i’tikaf 
period). This striking fact is not a historical 
coincidence and can be explained by a ten¬ 
dency inherent in the texts themselves: a 
strong, generally-held reservation about a 
mythic reading of biblical or contempo¬ 
rary events (see Neuwirth, Qur’an, crisis 
and memory). Neither the rulings about 
fasting (q 2:183-7) nor the story of the bat¬ 
tle of Badr (q 8:41-4) presents a mytho- 
poeic version of the events, shaped 
dramatically enough to turn the event into 
a cosmic turning point (see myths and 
legends in the Qur’an) — save perhaps 
the short qur’anic text about laylat al-qadr 
(q 97:1-5), which dwells on an already 
given cosmic event. The historical events 
are overshadowed by the single fact of 
election (q.v.), manifest in revelation 
itself. Thus, the Qur’an in its entirety 
(khatima) is supposed to be recited during 
Ramadan — according to tradition, it is 
for this very reason that the corpus has 
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been divided into thirty equally long parts 
(juz’, pi. ajza 1 ) and seven portions (manzila, 
pi. manazil ), permitting it to be recited on a 
daily or a weekly basis (see manuscripts 
of the qur’an; codices of the qur’an). 
This Islamic option implies that the func¬ 
tion of salvation history is viewed differ¬ 
ently: Whereas the two older religions 
review the process of their salvation his¬ 
tory as a narrative running parallel to their 
real experienced history, Islam does not 
focus on the narrative of its emergence but 
commemorates exclusively one event: the 
revelation of the Qur’an to Muhammad. 
The fact that the Qur’an is recited by the 
individual believer, who thus passes God’s 
“personal” words over his lips and re¬ 
produces them through his voice, is in itself 
a “representation” of Muhammad’s receiv¬ 
ing the words. The presence of the divine 
speaker, or the transcendent “author,” of 
the text could hardly be imagined as ever 
being closer to the senses than during this 
kind of commemoration. One might duly 
speak of a re-enactment of the “first divine 
communication,” a text perceived as 
superhuman being recited in a “super¬ 
natural” performance. Qur’an recitation 
and frequent prayer, particularly the 
tararnh practice — forty continuously per¬ 
formed sequences of salat — translate the 
pious feeling of the gates of heaven being 
opened during Ramadan into practice. 
Communication is sought not only with 
the living but also with the dead (for ziyarat 
al-maqabir, see Nabhan, Das Fest; for the 
ru’yat al-hilal and other cosmic determina¬ 
tions of time, see Lech, Geschichte des 
islamischen Kultus; see death and the 
dead; burial). The alternating of fasting 
and feasting, the particular prominence 
given to the family meal in which the single 
days of fasting culminate, strongly en¬ 
hances social coherence. Like the seder 
meal held on Passover and the Eucharist 


given after the Easter vigil, the iftar meal 
concluding the day of fasting affirms the 
overcoming of crisis and turns the memory 
of suffering (q.v.) into fulfillment. 

Angelika Neuwirth 
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Ramparts see PEOPLE OF THE HEIGHTS 
Rank(s) see ranks and orders 


Ranks and Orders 

Arrangement of heavenly or earthly beings 
in military or other formation. Saff, plural 
sujuf, literally “rank, row or line, company 
of men standing in a rank, row or line” 
(Lane, 1693, col. 3), is a term used in sev¬ 
eral different contexts and with various 
significations. The purely literal meaning, a 
very early understanding, referred to 
“straight lines and rows” of Muslim believ¬ 
ers when offering obligatory prayers (see 
prayer; ritual and the qur'an; 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN). 

Over time, the additional meaning of 
“ranks and orders” acquired a certain 
sense of hierarchy, be it material (military) 
or spiritual, individual or communal, male 
or female (see gender). In this meaning, a 
sense of superiority and preferential treat¬ 
ment accorded by God to certain individu¬ 


als or communities became a common 
understanding (see election; freedom 
AND PREDESTINATION). 

The Qur'an mentions saff six times. The 
predominant context in which the term is 
used (four out of the six occurrences) is 
apocalyptic in nature (see apocalypse). In 
this context, human beings will be mar¬ 
shaled before their lord in “rows” to settle 
accounts when angels (see angel), the 
spirit (q.v.; see also holy spirit; Gabriel) 
and other celestial beings will also be 
standing in “rows,” obediently (see 
obedience), in the presence of God on 
that last day (see last judgment). One 
sura, however, q 61 (Surat al-Saff, which 
takes its name from Q 61:4, “God loves 
those who fight in his way in ranks [rows], 
as though they were a building well-com¬ 
pacted”), is generally translated into 
English as “The Battle Array.” The last 
reference to saff occurs as a challenge 
posed by Moses (q.v.) when he challenges 
Pharaoh’s (q.v.) magicians (q, 20:64; see 
magic) to muster all their (magic) forces 
together and act in a “concerted” (saff) 
manner. 

Based on the above contexts, saff histori¬ 
cally came to acquire three, perhaps four, 
distinct meanings: religious, military, social 
(particularly in the north African context) 
and spiritual. Religious: saff as rows meant 
the lines of worshippers assembled in the 
mosque (q.v.) or elsewhere for the pre¬ 
scribed worship (q.v.; salat). The two re¬ 
lated terms strengthening this religious 
connotation are saffat and its masculine 
plural saffuna. Both these terms appear in 
Surat al-Saffat (q, 37, “Those Ranged in 
Ranks”) where the former is interpreted as 
angels and the latter as “those beings who 
declare the glory of their lord (q.v.),” i.e. 
“angels” (see glorification of god). 
Saffat occurs three times in the Qur’an and 
saffuna once (Rippin, Saffat). Military: his¬ 
tory records that in the engagements of the 
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Arabs (q.v.) with the imperial Sasanid army 
in Iraq (q.v.) in the 630s C.E., the Arabs 
drew themselves into sufiif or ranks. “The 
Prophet is said to have straightened, with 
an arrow held in his hand, the sufuf of the 
Muslims before the battle of Badr (q.v.) in 
2/624” (Bosworth, Saff, 794). Thus, Q 61:4 
was interpreted to mean the rank forma¬ 
tion, saff, in battle. Social organization in 
north Africa: saff denotes in certain parts of 
the Maghrib, chiefly Algeria, southern 
Tunisia and Libya, a league, alliance, fac¬ 
tion or party (Bosworth, Saff). Spiritual: 
many mystics (Sufis) and some ShlT groups 
believe that, with immense spiritual dis¬ 
cipline and meditation, one would be 
accorded the status of al-saffwna (q 37:165), 
those of a (higher) rank and order or those 
beings who declare the glory of God, i.e. 
the angels (Ibn al-'Arabl, Tafsir, ii, 335; see 

SHl'lSM AND THE QUR’AN; SUFISM AND THE 

qur’an). Jalal al-Din Rumi (d. 672/1273) 
furnishes one such example, claiming a 
high status for the deserving Sufi by quot¬ 
ing this particular verse in one of his 
poems (Rumi, Diwan, poem no. 1948). 

Saff in the commentary and hadith literature 

Liturgical and eschatological contexts 
A sample of this literature reveals several 
traditions emphasizing the need to form 
straight rows when performing obligatory 
prayers. The manner in which the pro¬ 
phetic traditions are organized in the vari¬ 
ous commentaries on the Qur’an (tafasir, 
sing, tafsir; see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval) points to an 
attempt to link the mode of worship of the 
angels in the heavens with the Muslim wor¬ 
shippers on earth. Angels worship God 
standing in “rows” (in obedience and dis¬ 
cipline) and Muslims should do the same. 
Several prophetic traditions (especially 
those that describe Muhammad’s “heav¬ 
enly ascent,” the mi’raj; see ascension) 
exhort believers to emulate or mirror this 


mode of worship. It is worth noting here 
that Muslim tradition attributes the divine 
command to offer “five” obligatory 
prayers daily as having been received by 
Muhammad during his “heavenly ascent” 
where he also witnessed angels offering 
prayers continually. In addition, there is an 
attempt to synchronize the times of the 
believers’ worship with that of the angels 
based on another prophetic tradition: “If 
anyone of you says amin [during the prayer 
at the end of the recitation of Surat al- 
Fatiha; see fatiha] and the angels in 
heaven say the same, and the sayings of 
the two coincide, all his past sins will be 
forgiven” (Hilall and Khan, Qur’an, vi, 479; 
see forgiveness; sin, major and minor). 

Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373; Tafsir, 807, col. 1) 
links three instances of the word saff (those 
of Q 18:48, Q 78:38 and Q 89:22) in his ex¬ 
planation of the word in an eschatological 
context. He says, “it seems that the inten¬ 
tion here is that all created beings will 
stand in the presence of God in ‘one row’ 
as he says in q 78:38 and he speaks the 
truth. It is possible that they would stand in 
rows after rows as he says in q 89:22.” The 
commentary ordinarily published under 
the name of Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 543/1148; 
Tafsir, i, 765; actual author is ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Qashanl [d. 731/1330]) and the 
works of several other commentators add 
to this explanation by clarifying that the 
rows will be formed such that none will be 
able to “hide” or “veil” another during this 
time of resurrection (q.v.) when facing the 
lord (see intercession; face of god). 

The emphases on personal responsibility 
and accountability are a clear objective 

Hierarchy and egalitarianism 
Several modern Muslim thinkers and com¬ 
mentators (see exegesis of the qur’an: 

EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY) offer 
the jo//formation in prayer as proof of 
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Islam’s egalitarianism (see justice and 
injustice; oppression). It is clearly evi¬ 
dent that the prince or the ruler of the 
land prays in the same row with his hum¬ 
ble subjects, together acknowledging the 
“createdness” of all beings (see creation; 
kings and rulers). Non-Muslim observ¬ 
ers have often singled out the saff (or ma- 
tion of Muslims in prayers as one of the 
most remarkable and poignant aspects of 
the Islamic prayer ritual. Early and clas¬ 
sical commentators do not, however, con¬ 
nect the sajf formation with any notions of 
egalitarianism. Ironically, in these works, 
saff seems to have been used to draw dis¬ 
tinctions as opposed to emphasizing 
egalitarianism. 

Ibn Kathlr [Tafsir, 1129, col. 1) records a 
sound tradition (see hadith and the 
qur’an) attesting to the fact that “men and 
women used to pray together until 
Q 37:164-5 were revealed, ‘There is not one 
of us but has his known position, we are 
those who glorify God.” Most commenta¬ 
tors agree that the speaker in q 37:164 is 
the angel, especially based on the following 
three verses (q 37:165-7), which are com¬ 
monly understood as having been spoken 
by angels. Nevertheless, this verse was in¬ 
terpreted as a divine command to segre¬ 
gate genders during obligatory prayers 
(:maqdm ma'lum, “known position,” inter¬ 
preted by most commentators as maqdmahu 
wa-martabatahu, “his place and status/ 
rank,” except al-Kasham [Tafsir, ii, 1208] 
who interprets it as “limits set by God not 
to be transgressed”; see boundaries and 
precepts). Therefore, “at the time of its 
revelation,” Ibn Kathlr informs us, “men 
came forward and women moved behind. 
Hence, Q 37:165, “We are those who de¬ 
clare the glory of God,” means that we 
stand in rows (in accordance with our spe¬ 
cial status, rank, or place) in obedience, as 
was said in q 37:1, “Those [angels] stand¬ 
ing in rows.” 


Another tradition records how orderly 
rows were commissioned and institutional¬ 
ized. Abu Nadra said, ‘“Umar used to 
approach people facing them, when salat 
was established, saying, ‘Stand in rows, 
straighten your lines out, God the exalted 
wishes from you the manner of the angels,’ 
quoting q 37:165, and continued, ‘so and 
so, you go back, so and so, you come for¬ 
ward.’ Only then would he give the takbir ” 
(i.e. say Allahu akbar to start the prayer; Ibn 
Kathlr, Tafsir, 1129, col. 2). 

Thus, in classical times sajf came to be 
understood as a hierarchical term whence 
superiority and preference. The meaning 
moved to a metaphorical and symbolic 
plane, whether to connote physically imi¬ 
tating the angelic “mode of worship” or to 
claim higher rank based on superior spirit¬ 
ual achievements. The following prophetic 
tradition is often cited for justification: “We 
[members of my community] have been 
bestowed superiority over others in three 
ways: our ranks and rows are made like the 
ranks and rows of the angels, earth is made 
a majid (place of worship; see bowing and 
prostration) for us (i.e. a Muslim can 
pray anywhere on earth), and finally, its soil 
is made pure, in case of non-availability of 
water” (to be used for ablutions before 
prayer instead of water; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsvr, 
1129, col. 2; see CLEANLINESS AND 
ablution). 
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Ransom see captives 


Raqim 

Name mentioned at the beginning of the 
qur’anic version of the story of the Seven 
Sleepers (see men of the cave), where the 
Qur’an states: “Or do you think the Men 
of the Cave and al-Raqlm were among our 
signs (q.v.) a wonder?” (q i8:g). 

The isolated mention in this passage with 
no other specification or occurrences of 
the term prompted an abundance of ex- 
egetical explanations and interpretations. 
One tradition mentioned in some com¬ 
mentaries attests that al-Raqim was one of 
the four words in the Qur’an that Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/688; see companions of 
the prophet; hadith and the qur’an) 
could not satisfactorily explain and had 
thus to rely upon the explanation of Ka'b 
al-Ahbar. Following the meaning of the 
root r-q-m, i.e. “to write,” commentaries 
suggest that the word could mean “a writ¬ 
ing,” a written tablet. Thus, al-Raqim was 
a tablet, i.e. a stone, iron or lead tablet 
(Farra’, Ma'am, ii, 134) hanging at the 
entrance of the cave (q.v.) where the sleep¬ 
ers stayed and in which their story, names 
or genealogies were written. According to 
a report quoted by Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(d. 150/767; Tafsir, ii, 574), al-Raqim was a 
writing (kitdb) inscribed on a tablet by two 
men named Matus and Astus, two who 
were secretly believers in God at the time 
of Decius. The major commentaries also 
include other interpretations, such as al- 
Raqlm as the name of a village, a moun¬ 
tain or a valley. One further explanation 
states that al-Raqim could have been the 
name of the dog (q.v.) of the sleepers. This 
is also suggested by a verse of the pre- 
Islamic poet Umayya b. Abi 1-Salt, cited, 
for instance, by Abu Hayyan in his com¬ 
mentary (. Bahr, vii, 142). The presence of 


the dog is, in fact, mentioned in the 
qur’anic text — ‘And their dog stretching 
its paws on the threshold” (q 18:18) and 
‘And their dog” (q 18:22) — though the 
commentaries on these passages usually 
state that its name was Qitmlr (see as early 
as Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 578). According to a 
report going back to the Prophet, such as 
in al-Tha‘labl’s (d. 427/1035) tafsir [Kashf. vi, 
145-6; but see an earlier reference in Ibn 
Abi Hatim al-Razi, Tafsir, vii, 2347), al- 
Raqim is a reference to the vicissitudes of 
three men who escaped and found refuge 
in a cave. This story had already been 
recorded in early hadith collections such as 
Ibn Hanbal’s (d. 241/845) Musnad (no. 
18445; other references in SuyuG, Durr, 
363-5) and its identification with al-Raqim 
is suggested in later sources (see Hernan¬ 
dez Juberias, La peninsula, 139 f.) and, above 
all, the commentaries on q 18 (see for 
example Baydawi, Tafsir, ii, 5: ashab al- 

The meaning of the word has attracted 
the attention of western scholars. Horovitz 
(ku, 95) — who reviewed the various in¬ 
terpretations of al-Raqim — was among 
those to underline the difficulties in 
arriving at a satisfactory understanding of 
the term. Torrey (Three difficult passages), 
whose understanding Horovitz rejected, 
had in fact maintained that al-Raqim 
could have been a misreading of the name 
Decius in Hebrew. This interpretation was 
further dismissed by Jeffery, who added the 
observation that, although this misreading 
looks easy in Hebrew characters, it is not 
so obvious in Syriac and that, following 
Horovitz, it does not explain the article of 
the Arabic term. According to Jeffery, “the 
probabilities are that it is a place-name” 
(Jeffery, For. vocab., 144). A more recent 
explanation by Bellamy (Raqim or ruqud) 
suggests that at this point the qur’anic text 
must be corrupt: he maintained that the 
qur’anic lexeme is a corruption of al-ruqud, 
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“sleepers,” quoted in Q 18:18. Western 
translations of the Qur’an mention the 
term as a name or, in some cases, translate 
it as “inscription” (cf. Paret, Der Koran). 

Roberto Tottoli 
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Rass 

Term mentioned twice in the Qur’an in 
connection with the expression ashab al- 
rass, “the people of al-Rass”: “We have 
prepared for the evildoers a painful chas¬ 
tisement. And c Ad (q.v.), Thamud (q.v.) and 
the people of al-Rass, and between that, 


many generations” (q 25:37-8); “The peo¬ 
ple of Noah (q.v.) and the people of al- 
Rass, and Thamud and Pharaoh (q.v.), and 
c Ad and the brothers of Lot (q.v.) cried lies 
before them... ” (q 50:12). Although there 
are no other elements that help clarify who 
the people of al-Rass were, the fact that 
they are mentioned alongside other ancient 
peoples who were punished suggests that 
they, too, could have been one of these 
peoples (see punishment stories). 

Commentators (see exegesis of the 
qur’an: classical and medieval) as well 
as later traditions (see hadith and the 
qur’an) are at a loss when attempting to 
identify this people and the location of the 
place referred to as al-Rass. According to 
some interpretations, al-Rass is the proper 
name of a village, or a region between 
Najran (q.v.), Yemen (q.v.) and Hadra- 
mawt, or a town of the Yamama or the 
name of a river (see pre-islamic Arabia 
AND THE qur’an; GEOGRAPHY AND THE 
qur’an). Some other explanations rely 
upon the meaning of the term rass as any¬ 
thing having been excavated, such as a pit, 
a well or a tomb (Tabari, Tafsir, xix, 14). 

The explanation of al-rass as meaning “the 
well” is by far the favorite of the exegetes, 
and so these people are very frequently 
identified as “the people of the well” 
(Farra’, Ma'am, ii, 268 makes this connec¬ 
tion already in the early Islamic period). 
Additional (sometimes contradictory) re¬ 
ports attempt to elucidate whether the well 
was near Madyan (see midian), in Antioch 
or in Azerbaijan, and provide narratives 
that furnish the background setting of the 
story. So it is said that these people of al- 
Rass were one of the two peoples to whom 
Shu'ayb (q.v.) was sent (see people of the 
thicket), but, since they refused him, were 
then punished. It is also thought they may 
have been people to whom a prophet de¬ 
scending from Jacob (q.v.) was sent (see 

PROPHETS AND PROPHETHOOD; WARNING). 
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An alternative account is that they were 
people who received the mission of two 
different prophets and killed both of them. 
Their description as “the people of the 
well” is explained by recounting that it was 
into this well that they threw a prophet, 
killing him. Some reports identify the 
prophet who unsuccessfully tried to 
summon them as Hanzala b. Safwan and 
specify that their evil behavior led to their 
destruction (see good and evil; virtues 
AND VICES, COMMANDING AND FORBID¬ 
DING; evil deeds). Following a saying of 
the Prophet (not mentioned in the major 
collections) according to which the first to 
enter paradise will be a black servant (see 
slaves and slavery; servant), another 
exegetical explanation identifies this ser¬ 
vant as a pious man who tried to save a 
prophet who had been thrown into a well 
by his people, who were thereafter known 
as “the people of the well.” Other reports 
state that the “people of the well” were 
indeed the people of Ya-Sln, i.e. Antioch, 
whose story is mentioned in q 36:13-29 (see 
the early account in Muqatil, Tafsir, iii, 235) 
and that the prophet thrown into the well 
was Habib al-Najjar. Further interpreta¬ 
tions are added in most of the later 
sources: they were of the remnants of the 
Thamud, or they were indeed the People 
of the Ditch (q.v.; Q 85:4), or they were 
idolatrous people who used to worship the 
stone pine ( sanawbar, see Tha'labl, Tafsvr, 
viii, 135-8) or they were punished through 
the prodigious bird called 'anqa’. 

Among recent western interpretations of 
the meaning of “al-rass, ” Bellamy has pro¬ 
posed that the written form “al-rass” could 
simply be a misspelling of the name Idris 
(q.v.; see also orthography; Arabic 
script). The few qur’anic passages, how¬ 
ever, do not contain any narrative setting 
or other elements that might help clarify 
the exact identification of “al-rass.” 
Though the context suggests that reference 


is made to a people who, in the qur’anic 
vision of history (see history and the 
qur’an), had received a prophet and then 
were punished for rejecting his teachings, 
these people cannot be identified. 

Roberto Tottoli 
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Rasul see messenger; prophets and 
prophethood 

Read, Reading see recitation of the 
qur’an 

Readers of the Qur'an see reciters 

OF THE Qur'an; READINGS OF THE QUR'AN; 
RECITATION OF THE QUR 3 AN 

Readings of the Qur'an 

A term generally used to denote the qira’at, 
the different ways of reciting the Qur’an. 
Variant readings are an important aspect 
of Qur’an recitation (see recitation of 
the qur’an; reciters of the qur’an), 


READINGS OF THE QUR’AN 

but qira’at refer to more than that. Other 
elements — such as differences concerning 
length of syllables, when to assimilate con¬ 
sonants to following ones, and where to 
pause or insert verse endings — form an 
integral part of the different qira’at systems. 

Reports about different ways of reciting 
or reading the Qur'an were transmitted 
from the beginning of Islam. Traditions 
from the time of the Prophet (see hadith 
and the qur’an) mention that differences 
in recitation occurred and that they were 
permitted by him, but there is no specifica¬ 
tion of the nature of these differences. In 
the canonical traditions that go back to 
Muhammad these differences in recitation 
are linked to the seven ahruf{ sing, haf) 
according to which Gabriel (q.v.; Jibrll) 
recited the Qur’an to Muhammad. The 
contexts of these traditions suggest that 
with haf either a mode of recitation or a 
manner of pronunciation is meant (see 
orality; Arabic language). From early 
works, however, it is clear that in the 
second/eighth century harf was taken to 
mean the same thing as qira’a in its narrow 
sense of “variant reading.” Early commen¬ 
taries on the Qur’an, such as those of 
Mujahid (d. 104/722), Sufyan al-Thawrl 
(d. 162/778), ‘Abdallah b. Wahb (d. 197/ 
812), ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘anI (d. 211/ 
827), al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. bet. 210/825 
and 221/835) and al-Farra’ (d. 207/822), 
demonstrate that these variant readings did 
indeed occur across the whole range of 
lexical issues: from simple pronunciation 
variants through different case endings or 
verbal forms, synonyms or near synonyms, 
to interpolations of whole phrases (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
MEDIEVAL; GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’an). 

Readings before the general acceptance of the 

'Uthmanic mushaf 

The introduction of the ‘Uthmanic rasm 
(unmarked consonantal structure of an 
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Arabic document; see Arabic script; 
CODICES OF THE QUR’AN; COLLECTION OF 
the qur’an) does not seem to have had an 
immediate, decisive effect on the limitation 
of variant readings with a different rasm. In 
Sufyan al-Thawn’s relatively short Tafsir, 
for instance, 67 variant readings — all in¬ 
troduced with fiqira’at... (“in the reading 
of...”) or kana...yaqra’unaha... they 

used to read it as...”) — are mentioned, 24 
of which have a different rasm. Most of 
these are synonyms that are attributed to 
Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652-3). On the whole, it 
appears that in the second Islamic century 
variant readings with a different rasm, es¬ 
pecially from Ibn Mas'ud’s codex, were still 
freely discussed and were called either 
qira’at or, less commonly, huruf. The reading 
wa-amdadnahum hi- ‘isin ‘min (“and we shall 
support them with grayish white ones, with 
beautiful eyes”) instead of wa-zawwajnahum 
bi-hurin ‘inin (“and we shall pair them off 
with white ones, with beautiful eyes”; 

Q 44:54) is mentioned by al-Farra’ (Ma ‘ani, 
iii, 44) as the qira’a of Ibn Mas'ud (see 
houris). In his commentary on Q 44:54, 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am {Tafsir, iii, 210) 
simply mentions hi- 'isin ‘inin as the haf of 
Ibn Mas'ud, whereas Sufyan al-Thawrl 
C Tafsir, ad Q 52:20) notes it as Ibn Mas'ud’s 
qira’a, and al-Taban (d. 310/923; Tafsir, ad 
Q 44:54) records a tradition which calls this 
reading a qira’a and another which calls it a 
haf. ‘Abd al-Razzaq [Tafsir, i, 390) shows a 
corresponding use of the terms. Even 
though there seems to be a preference for 
the term haf especially in connection with 
Ibn Mas'ud’s readings, both terms, haf 
and qira’a, are apparently used inter¬ 
changeably, both for ‘Uthmanic and non- 
‘Uthmanic readings. In connection with 
Q 17:93, ‘Abd al-Razzaq mentions a tradi¬ 
tion from Mujahid: “We did not know 
what ‘a house of ornament (zukhruff was 
until we saw in the qira’a of Ibn Mas'ud ‘a 
house of gold (dhahab)’.” Thus, the pos- 
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sibility that harf could refer to a written 
variant and qird'a to an oral one is not 
borne out by early texts. 

Examination of the discussions treating 
variant readings in the second/eighth and 
third/ninth centuries indicates that the 
readings of Ibn Mas'ud gained increasing 
prominence as the possible or plausible 
variants of an apparently widely received, 
more or less standard text which largely 
agreed with the ‘Uthmanic rasm. Al-Farra’ 
(Ma’am) is particularly noteworthy for his 
discussion of a wealth of variant readings, 
especially from Ibn Mas'ud, many of 
which have a rasm different from that of 
the ‘Uthmanic codex. 

The treatment by al-Farra’ of these vari¬ 
ants shows that in his time they could still 
be discussed on equal terms with the 
‘Uthmanic text. And in Sufyan al-Thawn’s 
and ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsris there is no 
mention of their being unacceptable. 

The guiding principle for acceptance of 
a reading appears to have been that it 
should be well known, either from a 
codex or from a well-established tradition. 
For al-Farra’ — but probably also for 
others — another criterion was clearly in 
place, namely that an acceptable variant 
reading should be in accordance with the 
rules of the Arabic language (Leemhuis, 
Urspriinge). 

Of course, the ‘Uthmanic text itself 
still left room for different readings. The 
codices of Medina, Mecca, Damascus, 
Kufa and Basra are said to have presented 
some slight differences in a number of 
places, mainly concerning an extra warn or 
alif, or a dhi instead of dhu or dha. The 
chapter about the differences among these 
codices in Ibn Abl Dawud al-Sijistam’s 
(d. 316/929) book on the ancient codices 
(Jeffery, Materials, 39-49 of the Arabic text) 
sums them up in lists that appear to have 
been well established by then. 

The discussion, however, of which was 


the primary text, the codified text or the 
recited text, also played an important part 
in the history of the gradual acceptance of 
the ‘Uthmanic codex as exclusively au¬ 
thoritative. This is clear from the different 
treatment of variant readings in the Ma’am 
l-Qur’an by al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/ 
830) and in al-Farra”s work with the same 
title. Both books serve the same general 
purpose: to establish a correct reading 
of the Qur’an and, where necessary, to 
advance arguments for their choices of 
correct readings. Many — but by no 
means all — of the discussed qira’at are 
common to both authors. Al-Farra’ treats 
variant readings that presuppose a dif¬ 
ferent rasm much more often than does 
al-Akhfash. And, unlike al-Farra’, al- 
Akhfash’s prime criterion for not admitting 
such readings is that, although they may be 
good Arabic, they do not agree with the 
writing of the “mushaf” (q.v.) — by which is 
quite clearly meant the ‘Uthmanic text. 
This argument is of overriding importance 
for al-Akhfash and appears to be his guid¬ 
ing principle (Leemhuis, Urspriinge). 

The difference in opinion between al- 
Akhfash and al-Farra’ on this issue shows 
that by the end of the second Islamic cen¬ 
tury this controversy had not yet been 
resolved. It also appears from their works 
that certainly at the same time, but argu¬ 
ably already a generation or two earlier, a 
generally received text existed which had 
defacto been accepted as the standard text. 
The weight of this standard text, however, 
does not yet appear to have been such that 
specialists would necessarily have consid¬ 
ered variant readings with a different rasm 
to be invalid on the basis of that fact alone. 

Readings accepted after the general authorization of 

the ’Uthmanic mushaf and those that were not 
Two generations later, Ibn Qutayba 
(213-76/822-89) expressed the view that all 
ways of reciting the Qur’an which are in 


accordance with the rasm of “our mushaf” 

(.Mushkil 42) were allowed. He quotes 
‘Uthman’s opinion that the difference be¬ 
tween qira’a and kitab was a matter of the 
accent (lahn) of the Arabs (q.v.; see also 
dialects) and that the rasm should be left 
as it was (ibid., 51). In al-Taban’s com¬ 
mentary, which was written near the end of 
the third/ninth century, the criterion for 
not accepting a reading was its not being in 
accordance with the codices of the five 
cities to which the ‘Uthmanic text was sent. 
Al-Tabari formulated this principle quite 
explicitly, e.g. in connection with the read¬ 
ing of Abu ‘Amr of li-yahaba laki, “in order 
that he will give you,” instead of li-ahaba 
laki, “in order that I shall give you,” in 
19:19. For al-Tabari the correct reading 
is the latter, because “that is how it is in the 
codices of the Muslims and this is the read¬ 
ing which the ancient and the recent [au¬ 
thorities] follow, except Abu ‘Amr. It is not 
permissible to differ from them in what 
they agree upon. And no one is allowed to 
disagree with their codices.” 

It is in this period that, in liturgical use, 
readings based on the ‘Uthmanic rasm fi¬ 
nally eclipsed those presupposing another 
rasm, notably that of Ibn Mas'ud. This was 
largely due to the activities of Ibn Mujahid 
(d. 324/936), whose view on the admis¬ 
sibility of variant readings was enforced by 
the vizier Ibn Muqla in 323/935. Ibn 
Shannabudh (d. 328/939), who had, in 
public worship, confidently recited read¬ 
ings of Ibn Mas'ud and other older read¬ 
ings which were not in accordance with the 
‘Uthmanic codex, was brought to trial and 
flogged, whereupon he recanted his de¬ 
fense of the non-‘Uthmanic readings 
(Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, i, 280-1). It can 
be said that, from then on, the codified text 
in the form of the ‘Uthmanic codex was 
considered to be the primary text and the 
only one admissible for reciting the 
Qur’an. The meaning of the term qira’a 
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shifted from “manner of reciting the 
Qur’an” to “manner of reciting the estab¬ 
lished written text of the Qur’an.” 

In the introduction to his book on the 
seven readings, Ibn Mujahid does not spe¬ 
cifically defend his choice for presenting 
the seven readings. But his choice is clearly 
motivated by three hierarchical criteria: 

(1) the reading should be in accordance 
with one of the ‘Uthmanic codices of the 
five cities that had received it; (2) it should 
be authoritatively transmitted and broadly 
authenticated, i.e. agreed upon by the 
majority of scholars; and (3) it should con¬ 
form to the rules of Arabic grammar. 

The first criterion still provided some lee¬ 
way since it was accepted that there were 
some slight differences in the rasm of the 
‘Uthmanic codices of the five cities. Ibn 
Mujahid apparently accepted the diver¬ 
gences between the 'Uthmanic codices as 
they were known in his time. Of the fifty 
cases mentioned in the lists that Ibn Abl 
Dawud al-Sijistanl (d. 316/929) gives in his 
Kitab al-Masahif (39-49), only four are not 
accepted by Ibn Mujahid in his Kitab al- 
Sab'afil-qira’at. Even so, some adaptation 
could occasionally be devised in order to 
accommodate a well-known reading to the 
rasm. The reading of Abu ‘Amr of li-yahaba 
laki in <4 19:19, which was rejected by al- 
Tabarl, is retained by the statement that 
Abu ‘Amr and Nafi‘ (according to the 
transmissions of Warsh and al-Halawanl of 
Qalun) read it — according to the rasm, but 
without the hamza of the alif — as lihaba. 
But recitation according to another rasm 
was clearly ruled out, as the example of 
Ibn Shannabudh was meant to show. Ibn 
Mujahid recognized that, in the past, the 
majority of Kufans had recited the Qur’an 
according to Ibn Mas'ud; but he had a sim¬ 
ple reason for rejecting this qira ‘a: it pre¬ 
dated the harf on which ‘Uthman united 
the people. 

That, for Ibn Mujahid, the second cri- 
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tenon had precedence over the third is 
shown by the story of Ibn Miqsam (fl. 
fourth/tenth cent.; Baghdadi, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, ii, 206-8), an expert on qird’dt who 
is said to have held as acceptable all read¬ 
ings that the rasm allowed as long as they 
conformed to good Arabic. Like Ibn 
Shannabudh a year later, he was brought 
to trial, but he recanted before being 
punished. 

In applying these criteria, Ibn Mujahid 
selected and presented the readings of 
authoritative readers from the places that 
were associated with the presentation of 
the first five copies of the ‘Uthmanic 
codex: from Medina, Naff b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman (d. 169/785); from Mecca, 
‘Abdallah b. Kathlr (d. 120/738); from 
Kufa, 'Asim b. Abi 1-Najud (d. 127/745), 
Hamza b. Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/773) 
and ‘All b. Hamza al-Kisa’l (d. 189/804); 
from Basra, Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala ! (d. 154/ 
770); and from Damascus, ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amir (d. 118/736). 

Ibn Mujahid not only presented permis¬ 
sible variant readings, he also preserved 
more or less coherent pronunciation sys¬ 
tems. This is also shown by the exposition 
of more general characteristics of the 
respective readings. Thus Ibn Mujahid 
discusses, for instance, the positions of the 
different readers about the vowel of the 
personal suffix -hum (whether it had to be¬ 
come /i/ if the vowel before the /h/ was 
an /%/, or should remain / u /), and whether 
the /m/ should be without a vowel or with 
an added long or short /u/. Likewise, he 
notes their positions on the assimilation of 
vowel-less consonants to a similar first con¬ 
sonant of a following word, e.g. whether 
bal rafa’ahu llahu ilayhi, “God raised him up 
to him” (q_ 4:158) should be pronounced bar 
rafa ‘ahu llahu ilayhi. These peculiarities rep¬ 
resent quite different styles of recitation 
and they most probably reflect original 
dialectal differences in the pronunciation 


of Arabic; but a systematic evaluation of 
these data remains elusive. At least one 
phenomenon, however, seems to be sig¬ 
nificant in this respect. The treatment of 
the glottal stop in the different readings 
appears to reflect the variance between 
ancient east and west Arabian dialects. 
According to Warsh’s transmission of 
Nafi”s reading, the hamza, or glottal stop, is 
not pronounced when it is without a vowel. 
The same is mentioned of Abu ‘Amr for 
the recitation of the Qur’an in the salat. 
According to this pronunciation, e.g. 
alladhinayu’minuna, “those who believe” 

(q, 2:3 and passim), is read alladhinayumi- 
nuna, and bir, “well, spring” Q 22:45), is 
read bir. This is in accordance with what is 
known of the west Arabian pronunciation 
and is, moreover, in accordance with the 
pronunciation that the rasm suggests. Ibn 
Mujahid discusses all these general rules in 
excursuses, mostly in connection with the 
passages where these general differences 
first appear. 

Ibn Mujahid’s work had an enormous 
influence on the recitation of the Qur’an, 
especially because he enjoyed the clear 
support of the ‘Abbasid authorities (see 
politics and the Qur’an). From then on, 
the non-'Uthmanic readings disappeared, 
and there were only two kinds of readings 
based on the ‘Uthmanic rasm: those that 
were allowed in recitation because they 
were authoritatively transmitted and 
broadly authenticated, and those that were 
not. Only the first of these, which later 
were indicated as mutawatira — Ibn 
Mujahid did not use the term — were 
allowed in recitation. The other readings 
became known as shadhdha, “solitary, iso¬ 
lated,” i.e. lacking a sufficient number of 
authoritative chains of transmission. Ibn 
Mujahid wrote a large book on these read¬ 
ings, but it is not extant. Indeed, many of 
these readings and also readings that 
presuppose a different rasm remained in 
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circulation in specialized works in order to 
support or discuss the meaning of words or 
expressions. For instance, the above-men¬ 
tioned reading of Ibn Mas'ud in q 44:54 is 
still noted in connection with that passage 
in the Tafsirs of al-Zamakhshan (d. 538/ 
1144) and Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/ 
1210). 

The combination of the power of the 
Abbasid state and Ibn Mujahid’s authority 
and reputation in the field of qur’anic 
readings proved to be quite effective, and 
in probably less than half a century his 
system of the seven canonical readings was 
largely accepted. It was also further sys¬ 
tematized. In some cases, as in the case of 
Naff, Ibn Mujahid had mentioned quite a 
number of transmitters and, in other cases, 
as in the case of ‘Asim, only one. In the 
Taysir of the Andalusian Abu ‘Amr al-Darn 
( 37 i - 444 / 9 i 2 -io 53 ), there are for each 
reader only two rawis, “transmitters.” 

Some of these, however, do not figure in 
Ibn Mujahid’s list, although this format of 
dual transmission eventually became the 
fixed system. 

There were other problems that were 
addressed. Ibn Mujahid had limited his 
choice of readers to seven, apparently 
because these seven met the criterion of 
broad authentication. At the same time, 
this choice of seven suggested that these 
were in fact the seven ahruf of the pro¬ 
phetic traditions, although this equivalency 
was not universally accepted. On the basis 
of the criterion of broad authentication, 
which was somewhat fluid anyhow, read¬ 
ings of other famous readers were ad¬ 
vanced as meeting the same criterion. 
Already Abu 1-Hasan Tahir b. ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im b. Ghalbun (d. 399/1008) had in¬ 
cluded a second Basran reader in his 
al-Tadhkirafil-qira’at who became accepted 
as an eighth reader, namely Abu Muham¬ 
mad Ya’qub b. Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
821). It could also be argued that Abu 


Ja'far Yazld b. al-Qa'qa 1 (d. 130/747), one 
of the teachers of Naff who was so eu¬ 
logized by Ibn Mujahid, should have his 
rightful place in the system — especially 
as both Hamza and al-Kisa’l, who were 
teacher and pupil, had been included in 
the list. Khalaf b. Hisham al-Bazzar 
(d. 229/843), who was one of the transmit¬ 
ters of Hamza but who had selected some 
120 readings of his own which differed 
from Hamza, had also gained the reputa¬ 
tion of an independent reader. This soon 
led to the general acceptance of these 
three readers, each again according to two 
main transmitters. These became known as 
the “three after the seven.” The question 
whether these readings were also muta- 
watira, “broadly authenticated,” or just 
mashhura, “well known,” proved in the end 
to be merely academic. Together with the 
seven of Ibn Mujahid, these three became 
known as the system of the ten and, at 
least in later times, these ten readings were 
all considered mutawatira. 

But things did not stop there. The idea 
that the valid transmission of a reading 
was enough to make it fit for recitation, if 
the other two criteria were met, continued 
to attract some followers. Abu Muhammad 
Makkl b. Abi Talib al-Qurtubi (d. 437/ 
1045) was probably the first to advocate 
this view. Ibn al-Jazari (d. 833/1429) quotes 
with approval in his Nashr (13-4) Makkl’s 
opinion that there are three kinds of read¬ 
ings. The first is “what is recited now¬ 
adays and in which three characteristics 
are united.” These characteristics are: 

(1) transmission from the Prophet on the 
authority of reliable authorities (thiqat); 

(2) accordance with the Arabic in which 
the Qur’an was revealed; and (3) confor¬ 
mity with the writing of the mushaf. It is 
this last criterion that decides whether or 
not a reading is considered to be based on 
general agreement. Readings that meet 
these three criteria are accepted and can 
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be recited, and whoever rejects them is an 
unbeliever (see belief and unbelief). The 
second kind of readings consists of those 
that meet the first two criteria but not the 
third. This kind of reading is acceptable 
but cannot be used in recitation, but who¬ 
ever rejects it is not an unbeliever — a 
point, however, on which, Ibn al-Jazarl 
adds, the scholars do not agree. A minority 
of them held the view that it was permis¬ 
sible to recite such readings — among 
others, the reading of Ibn Mas'ud is 
meant — in the prayer (q.v.; salat) on the 
basis that the Companions of the Prophet 
(q.v.) and the successors of his Companions 
did so. The third kind consists of readings 
that do not meet either or both of the two 
first criteria. These are unacceptable even 
when they are in accordance with the writ¬ 
ing of the mushqf, and whoever rejects them 
is not an unbeliever. 

Whether or not this reformulation of Ibn 
Mujahid’s three criteria had made its ap¬ 
pearance already in the time of Makkl, is 
not entirely clear — but the argument that 
conformity with the ‘Uthmanic text in itself 
constituted ijma) or general agreement, 
made room for the addition of another 
four readers to the list: “the four after the 
ten.” The adherents of the system of the 
fourteen readers generally based their 
opinion on Makkl and Ibn al-Jazan and 
gained some, but certainly not general, 
acceptance. They continued to be re¬ 
garded as shadhdha — like all the others 
outside the system of the ten — by most 
authorities. Nevertheless, the boundary 
between acceptable and unacceptable 
readings remained somewhat blurred. Abu 
1-Qasim Muhammad b. Juzayy al-Gharnatl 
(d. 741/1340), who, in his TafsTr, followed 
Warsh ‘an Nafi'’s reading because “it is the 
reading that is used in al-Andalus and the 
other countries of the Maghrib,” gave 
the following short definition: “The qira’at 
fall into two classes — the well known, 


established (mashhura), and the isolated, 
deviant (shadhdha) ones. The mashhura are 
the seven readings and those which are 
similar to them, like the reading of Ya'qub 
and Ibn Muhaysin. Shadhdha is what is 
unlike that” ( Tashil 7). 

In the full system of the fourteen read¬ 
ings, each reader is represented by two 
riwayas, or transmissions, and a reading is 
generally referred to by both the reader 
and one of the rawis in the following form: 
qira’at Warsh ‘an Nafi\ Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, al-Dun 
‘an AbT 'Amr (“the reading of Warsh from 
Nafi‘,” or “Hafs from 'Asim,” or “al-Durt 
from Abu ‘Amr”), etc. 

The system of the fourteen readings 

1. Nafi' b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 169/785) 

a. Warsh, 'Uthman b. Sa'id b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Qutbl (d. 197/812) 

b. Qalun, Abu Musa 'Isa b. Mina 1-ZarqI 
(d. 220/835) 

2. ‘Abdallah b. Kathlr (d. 120/738) 

a. Abu 1-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad 

al-BazzI (d. 240/845 or 250/864) 

b. Qunbul, Abu ‘Amr Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 280/893 or 
2 9 I /9°4) 

3. Abu ‘Amr b. al-'Ala 1 (d. 154/770) 

a. al-Dun, Abu ‘Amr Hafs b. ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz (d. ca. 246/291) 

b. al-Susi: Abu Shu'ayb, Salih b. Ziyad 
al-Riqqi (d. 261/874) 

4. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir (d. 118/736) 

a. Abu 1-Walld Hisham b. ‘Ammar al- 
Sulaml 1-DimashqI (d. 245/859) 

b. Abu ‘Amr ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. 
Bishr b. Dhakwan (d. 242/856) 

5. ‘Asim b. Abi 1-Najud (d. 127/745) 

a. Abu Bakr Shu'ba b. ‘Ayyash b. Salim 

(d. 193/809) 

b. Abu ‘Amr Hafs b. Sulayman b. al- 
Mughira (d. 180/796) 

6. Hamza b. Habib al-Zayyat (d. 156/773) 
a. Khalaf Abu Muhammad al-Asadl 

al-Bazzar al-Baghdadl (d. 229/844) 
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b. Abu ‘Isa Khallad Ibn Khalid al- 
Baghdadl (d. 220/835) 

7. ‘All b. Hamza al-Kisa’l (d. 189/804) 

a. Abu 1-Harith al-Layth Ibn Khalid 
al-Baghdadi (d. 240/854) 

b. al-Duri, the same as Abu' Amr’s first 

8. Abu Ja'far Yazld b. al-Qa'qa' (d. 130/ 
747) 

a. Abu 1-Harith 'Isa b. Wirdan al- 
Madanl (d. ca. 160/777) 

b. Abu 1-Rabl' Sulayman b. Muslim b. 
Jummaz al-Madanl (d. 170/786) 

9. Abu Muhammad Ya'qub b. Ishaq al- 
Hadraml (d. 205/821) 

a. Ruways Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad 
b. al-Mutawakkil al-Basri (d. 238/852) 

b. Abu 1-Hasan Rawh b. ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min al-Basri (d. 234/848) 

10. Khalaf, the same as Hamza’s first rawi 

a. Abu Ya'qub Ishaq b. Ibrahim al- 
Warraq al-Marwazi al-Baghdadi 
(d. 286/899) 

b. Abu 1-Hasan Idris b. 'Abd al-Karlm 
al-Haddad al-Baghdadi (d. 295/908) 

11. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhaysin (123/740) 

a. al-BazzI, the same as Ibn Kathlr’s 
first rawi 

b. Abu 1-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Ayyub b. Shannabudh (d. 328/939) 

12. al-Yazldl, Abu Muhammad Yahya b. 
al-Mubarak b. al-Mughlra al-Basri 
(d. 202/817) 

a. Abu Ayyub Sulayman b. Ayyub b. 
al-Hakam al-Baghdadi (d. 235/849) 

b. Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Farah b. Jibrll 
al-Baghdadi (d. 303/915) 

13. al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) 

a. Abu Nu'aym Shuja' b. Abl Nasr al- 
Balkhl 1-Baghdadl (d. 190/806) 

b. al-Duri, the same as Abu ‘Amr’s first 

14. Abu Muhammad Sulayman b. Mahran 
al-A‘mash al-Kufl (d. 148/765) 

a. Abu 1-‘Abbas al-Hasan b. Sa'ld b. 
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Ja'far al-Mutawwi‘a al-Basri 

(d. 371/981) 

b. Abu 1-Faraj Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim al-Shannabudhl 1- 
Baghdadl (d. 388/998) 

Spread and occurrence of the accepted readings 
Not much can be said with certainty about 
the actual occurrence of the different read¬ 
ings, or whether most of them had any¬ 
thing more than theoretical significance. 
The analysis of the numerous preserved 
historical Qur’an manuscripts should be of 
great help in establishing a clearer picture, 
but these data have only begun to be ana¬ 
lyzed (Dutton, Early mushaf; see manu¬ 
scripts of the qur’an). 

At first, most readings appear to have 
been favored by the regions in which they 
originated. It is conceivable that some 
readings predate the reader with whom 
they were associated by Ibn Mujahid 
(Dutton, Early mushaf). About the sub¬ 
sequent history in some regions a little bit 
more is known. In the Maghrib, Hamza’s 
reading was supplanted by Nafi”s, which 
also became the favored reading in al- 
Andalus. Nowadays, the most widespread 
reading in west and north Africa, except 
Egypt, is Warsh ‘an Nafi'. In Libya and in 
parts of Tunisia and Algeria Qalun ‘an 
Nafi' also has some following. In Egypt, the 
reading of Warsh ‘an Nafi' was equally well 
spread until about the tenth/sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, but the reading of Abu ‘Amr was also 
not unknown. The commentary known as 
al-Jalalayn, for instance, follows this read¬ 
ing. The reading of Abu ‘Amr is said to 
have been dominant in the Hijaz, Syria 
and the Yemen from the fifth/eleventh 
century, when it superseded Ibn ‘Amir’s. 
This latter nevertheless is reported to be in 
use in some parts of the Yemen. Now¬ 
adays, the reading of al-Dun ‘an Abl ‘Amr 
appears still to be used in parts of west 
Africa, the Sudan, Somalia and Hadra- 
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mawt. Some (as yet unpublished) leaves 
of a qur’anic manuscript that were found 
during emergency excavations in the town 
of al-Qasr in the Dakhla oasis in the west¬ 
ern desert of Egypt show what is an in¬ 
teresting, and apparently eclectic, reading 
(for material from this excavation, see Figs, 
in and iv of sheets). For, in a number of 
cases, this manuscript — which generally 
follows Abu ‘Amr — adopts a Meccan 
reading concerning the pronunciation of 
the hamza (pace Ibn Kathlr and Ibn 
Muhaysin). This mushaf probably was in 
use before or in the nineteenth century c.e. 

The great unifying change came in the 
tenth/sixteenth century, as the Ottoman 
empire adopted the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim reading. 
In the course of time this reading became 
and remained by far the most widespread. 
Only on the fringes of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire or outside of it, as in northwest Africa, 
did other readings remain in use. The 
printing of the Egyptian government edi¬ 
tion of the Qur’an, which appeared in 
1342/1923 and which followed the Hafs ‘an 
‘Asim reading, although with a rasm with 
far fewer ahfs, immensely advanced the 
spread of this reading, albeit after the fall 
of the Ottoman empire (see printing of 
the qur’an). Apart from this reading, only 
the Naff reading in both riwayas seems to 
be available in printed form. 

Registration of the readings 
In modern times it became possible to reg¬ 
ister the readings on gramophone records 
(see media and the qur’an). The earliest 
recordings appear to date from the 1920s. 
The first complete recording of the whole 
Qur’an in the murattal style according to 
both the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim and the Warsh ‘an 
Naff was done in the ig6os by the Egyp¬ 
tian shaykh al-maqari'MahimXd Khalil al- 
Husan (d. 1980). Since then, numerous 
recitations of the Qur’an have become 
available, especially on audiocassettes, 


CDs and websites. The vast majority of 
these recordings follow the reading of 
Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, but recitations according to 
the readings of Warsh ‘an Naff, Qalun ‘an 
Nafi' and al-SusI ‘an Abl ‘Amr and al-Durl 
‘an Abl ‘Amr also exist. Recitations are 
broadcast not only by radio stations (like 
the Egyptian Idha ’at al-Qur’dn al-kanm ), but 
also by several sites on the Internet (see 
computers and the qur’an). With this 
modern development the diversity of 
what is essentially an oral tradition is 
being revived. 

Before modern times the differences 
among the readings were, of course, trans¬ 
mitted orally, but there were also special¬ 
ized books that described them. At an early 
stage, graphical signs were devised which 
were added to the rasm of manuscripts of 
the Qur’an in order to establish the correct 
pronunciation. First, a system of tittle 
dashes was introduced to differentiate 
between characters with similar forms. 
Later, these dashes were changed to dots 
(see Arabic script). Two slightly different 
systems evolved. What is now considered 
the western system, which was and is still 
used in the Iberian peninsula and north 
Africa, differentiates between the letters fa’ 
and qaf by the placement of one dot under 
the former and one dot above the latter. 
The eastern system uses one dot above the 
fa ’ and two dots above the qaf. Nearly the 
same system is already in place in the in¬ 
scriptions of the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem, with the exception that there 
the fa’ and qaf are distinguished by one 
dash above the first and one dash under 
the latter (see epigraphy and the qur’an; 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE Qur’an). 
Interestingly, the same divergence is found 
in some early Qur’an manuscripts, e.g. an 
early Hijazi mushaf in the Austrian National 
Library in Vienna (cod. mixt. 917), an 
early, probably Yemeni one (San'a’, Dar 
al-Makhtutat, inv. no. 01-29.2), and an 
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early HijazI mushaf'm St. Petersburg (inv. 
no. E-20). In some instances in this last 
mentioned example, however, the double 
dots above the qaf were added (see also 
calligraphy; ornamentation and 
illumination). 

Probably at a later stage, colored, usually 
red, dots were added in order to distin¬ 
guish vowels and the hamza, or glottal stop. 
Sometimes the hamza is also represented by 
a dot of a different color, usually green. It 
is not known when this system was devised, 
but it may be noted that it is already used 
in what is claimed to be a very early mushaf 
among the Qur’an manuscripts that were 
found in the Great Mosque of San'a’ 
(Sana’, Dar al-Makhtutat, inv. no. 20-33.1). 
As with other early manuscripts of the 
Qur’an, it is possible that these colored 
dots were added later, but in the time of 
Ibn Abl Dawud al-Sijistanl (d. 316/929) 
this was apparently common practice. He 
devoted a chapter to it in his Kitab al- 
Masahif (Jeffery, Materials, 144-7 °f the 
Arabic text). Some early manuscripts of 
the Qur’an, now housed mainly in the 
Bodleian Library, mark alternative read¬ 
ings, from the “seven” or the “ten” and 
also shadhdh readings, by dots of a different 
color (Dutton, Red dots). The problem 
with early qur’anic manuscripts is that no 
consensus about their dating exists. Most of 
these are assigned to the third/ninth and 
fourth/tenth centuries, although some are 
probably earlier. 

Apart from signs for vowels, alifs were 
also added, usually in red, to make up for 
an orthography which did not denote a 
long /a/. In the course of time more signs 
came into existence to denote further nice¬ 
ties of recitation, like signs for nasalization 
and signs to indicate where a waqf, or 
pause, must, could or must not be inserted. 
In imitation of the Egyptian government 
edition of the Qur’an, modern printed 
editions of the Qur’an usually include a 


list that explains the meaning of these 
signs. Some remnants of older systems 
have survived in the western tradition 
where hamzas are written above, below or 
in the middle of an alif to denote whether 
it is to be pronounced with an /a/, an /%/ 
or a /u/, respectively. An interesting new 
development is an edition of the Qur’an 
(Damascus 1414/1993) according to the 
reading of Hafs ‘an ‘Asim in which differ¬ 
ent colors are used to denote the varying 
lengths of syllables; gray is used for letters 
that should not be pronounced. 

The knowledge of the readings is nowa¬ 
days greatly advanced by the publication of 
Qur’an editions that give in the margins 
the differences between the accepted read¬ 
ings according to the system of the “ten” 
or the “fourteen.” 

Frederik Leemhuis 
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Rebellion 

Opposition to authority. Whether the 
Qur’an has anything to say on the subject 
of rebellion and political violence (q.v.; see 
also politics and the Qur’an) is not an 
issue that can easily be resolved by refer¬ 
ence to the text of the Qur’an alone. 
Although the Qur’an does not seem to 
address the issue explicitly, classical Mus¬ 
lim jurists (see LAW AND THE QUR’An) 
argued that particular verses in the Qur’an 
were intended to guide legal determina¬ 
tions regarding rebellion, or what is known 
as the problem of al-khumj ’aid l-hakim, “dis¬ 
obeying and rebelling against the ruler” 

(see disobedience; kings and rulers). 
Within the first centuries of Islam, the 
political and legal debate focused on three 
qur’anic pronouncements, all three of 
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which do not appear to address direcdy the 
issue of rebellion. The first pronounce¬ 
ment commanded Muslims to obey God, 
the Prophet and those who are in charge 
of the Muslim community (q 4:59; see 
obedience; authority). Not surprisingly, 
the Umayyad caliphs (see caliph) and 
later on the ‘Abbasids, confronted by mul¬ 
tiple rebellions, argued that this qur’anic 
verse mandated strict obedience to rulers 
and forbade all forms of rebellion. In sup¬ 
port of this position, a large number of 
traditions attributed to the Prophet were 
circulated in the first two centuries of 
Islam banning rebellion even against an 
unjust ruler (e.g. Shaybam, Sunna, 29, 445, 
491, 492-4; see oppression). 

The second is an ambiguous qur’anic 
pronouncement which strongly condemns 
people who fight God and his Prophet and 
spread corruption (q.v.) on the earth 
(mufsidun fi l-ard.) by destroying property 
(q.v.) and life ( wa-yas‘awnafil-ardifasadan, 

Q. 5 : 33)- The verse (known as ayat al-hiraba ) 
sets out severe punishments, including 
banishment and death, for those who com¬ 
mit such a hideous deed (see fighting; 
chastisement and punishment). Various 
historical accounts report that this verse 
was revealed when a group from the tribe 
of ‘Urayna pretended to convert to Islam, 
only to turn around, steal the properties 
entrusted to them by Muslims and then 
torture to death a poor shepherd boy who 
was sent to instruct them in Islam (cf. RazI, 
Tafsir; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir; Ibn al-jawzl, fad; 
ZamakhsharT, Kashhaf; TabarsI, Majma’, ad 
£5:33; see occasions of revelation). 

But because of the verse’s broad and 
strong condemnatory language and its 
mandate of severe punishments for those 
who cause corruption on earth, various 
state functionaries and rulers, commencing 
with the period of the Umayyads, and con¬ 
tinuing even at times to the present age, 
have asserted that this verse was intended 


to apply to rebels. Accordingly, various 
rulers, especially in the first three centuries 
of Islam, contended that rebellion was 
strictly prohibited and that rebels are 
corrupters of the earth (mufsidun fi l-ard) 
and therefore, ought to be treated 
according to the harsh penalties set out 
in the qur’anic verse (e.g. Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
v, 141-2, 159, 202-37; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 
iii> 336, 343-4> 455; Ibn al-A‘tham, Futuh, 
iii, 114-52; Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, vu, 

The third qur’anic verse (q, 49:9; known 
as ayat al-baghy) was the one most central to 
the early Islamic debates on rebellion and 
it is also the one after which the law of 
rebels and rebellion (ahkam al-bughat) was 
named. This verse instructs Muslims to 
seek a peaceful solution to any dispute or 
conflict that occurs between them and fur¬ 
ther instructs that if one of the disputing 
parties refuses to accept a peaceful resolu¬ 
tion, then such a party has become a trans¬ 
gressor and Muslims should fight against 
such a transgressor until he concedes to a 
peaceful resolution (see contracts and 
alliances; breakings trusts and 
contracts). Interestingly enough, this is 
the qur’anic commandment that the clas¬ 
sical jurists argued is the most relevant to 
the issue of rebellion. Contrary to the 
claims of the Umayyads and early 
‘Abbasids, Muslim jurists argued that the 
qur’anic verse regarding corruption of the 
earth was intended to apply to highway 
robbers and bandits (qutta’al-turuq; see 
theft), and not to rebels (Jasgas, Ahkam, 
ii, 409-11, 413-4; Ibn Abi Zayd, Nawadir, 
xiv, 474). This was significant because, in 
effect, it meant that rulers cannot claim 
that the harsh treatment of rebels is man¬ 
dated or sanctioned by the Qur’an. 
According to the jurists, the Qur’an man¬ 
dated reconciliation and the reaching of 
peaceful resolutions for all inter-Muslim 
conflicts, including conflicts with rebels 
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(cf. e.g. Mawardl, Kitab al-Qital, 70-3, 75). 

Muslim jurists agreed that obedience to a 
ruler is mandatory unless such a ruler com¬ 
mands something unlawful ( al-ta’a wajiba 
li-kulli hakim ma lamya’mur bi-ma c siya; cf. 

Abu Dawud, Sunan, iv, 94; see lawful 
and unlawful; virtues and vices, 

COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). There 
was quite a bit of disagreement, however, 
as to what ought to happen if a ruler does 
command an unlawful act, with jurists ven¬ 
turing responses ranging from passive re¬ 
sistance to armed rebellion. In general, 
Mu'tazill (see mu'tazilis), Shi'i (see shI'ism 
and the qur’an) and a significant number 
of Sunni jurists argued that armed rebel¬ 
lion against an unjust and illegitimate ruler 
is mandatory (Ibn Karrama, Risala, 97). 
After the fourth/tenth century, with the 
disintegration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
and increasing incidents of political and 
social turmoil (Jitna, pi .fi.ta.ri), the Mu'tazill, 
Shi'i and the Sunni Ash‘an responses (see 
theology and the qur’an) became in¬ 
creasingly pragmatic, and less idealistic, in 
nature and they also became substantially 
similar to one another. They argued that 
rebellion against an unjust ruler is justified 
only if there is a real possibility that such a 
ruler can be removed through rebellion 
and the rebellion will not result in more 
social turmoil and suffering than that ex¬ 
perienced because of the injustice of the 
ruler. In effect, Muslim jurists advocated a 
type of balancing test according to which 
rebellion is justified only if the total good 
outweighs the total anticipated evil (e.g. 

Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd, vi, 415; Ibn Muflih, 

Furu\ vi, 160; Juwaynl, Ghiyath, 115). In all 
cases, however, most Sunni and Shi'i jurists 
maintained that it is unlawful to participate 
or actively to support an unjust ruler in 
carrying out his unlawful commands (e.g. 
Ibn Taymiyya, Siyasa, 77; Ibn Fahd al-HiUl, 
Muhadhdhab, ii, 327). 

Interestingly, the main focus of Sunni 


and ShfiTjurists writing after the fourth/ 
tenth century was not on the justifiability 
or permissibility of rebellion but on the 
treatment that ought to be afforded rebels. 
Basing themselves on ayat al-baghy and the 
precedent of ‘All b. Abl Talib’s (q.v.) con¬ 
duct in fighting those who rebelled against 
him in the battles of the Camel and Siffin 
(see siffin, battle of), Muslim jurists 
developed an intricate field of law known 
as ahkam al-bughat, which is concerned with 
the lawfulness of rebellion and the treat¬ 
ment that should be afforded rebels. 
According to the provisions of ahkam al- 
bughat, special rules apply to rebels who 
fight while relying on a plausible interpre¬ 
tation (ta’wil muhtamal) or just cause (dhikr 
mazlama). Muslims who rely on a plausible 
religious interpretation or a plausible just 
cause are designated as bughat and are 
treated with a certain degree of benevo¬ 
lence. Conversely, Muslims who fight be¬ 
cause of tribal reasons (’asabiyya) or out of 
mere greed are not considered bughat and 
are not entided to benevolent treatment. 
According to classical jurists, those who do 
not rely on a plausible interpretation or 
just cause are treated as bandits or high¬ 
way robbers and are to be killed or exe¬ 
cuted, and in certain circumstances 
amputated or banished (cf. e.g. Ibn al- 
Muqri’, Ikhlas, iv, 128; Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd, 
vii, 188; Nawawl, Rawda, vii, 364-5; see 

BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). In Other 
words, ayat al-hiraba only applies to either 
regular highway robbers or to rebels who 
lack a plausible interpretation or just cause 
and thus do not qualify as bughat. If rebels 
do qualify, however, as bughat, their fugitive 
and wounded may not be dispatched. 

Rebel prisoners may not be executed or 
enslaved and the children and women of 
the rebels may not be intentionally killed, 
imprisoned or enslaved. Imprisoned male 
rebels must be released once the fighting or 
the danger of continued fighting ends. 
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Furthermore, the property of the rebels 
may not be taken as spoils and any prop¬ 
erty taken must be returned after the ces¬ 
sation of fighting. Furthermore, means of 
mass destruction such as mangonels, flame¬ 
throwers or flooding may not be used un¬ 
less absolutely necessary, and rebels may 
not be mutilated or tortured under any 
circumstance, nor may they be denied a 
proper Muslim burial (q.v.; see also death 
and the dead). Additionally, rebels may 
not be punished or held liable for acts 
committed during the fighting. Most sig¬ 
nificantly, the bughat, according to the 
majority of the schools, are not sinners or 
criminals (see sin, major and minor). 
Furthermore, according to Muslim jurists, 
the term bughat does not connote censure 
or blame {laysa bi-ism dhamm; cf. e.g. 
Mawardi, Kitdb al-Qital, 164-5; Ibn 
Qudama, Mughni, x, 61). The notable ex¬ 
ception to this determination were the 
Hanafi jurists, who held that the bughat are 
sinners but agreed that they should not be 
treated as common criminals (e.g. Jassas, 
Ahkam, hi, 402-4). 

The requirement of a ta’wil, “interpreta¬ 
tion or cause,” which qualifies rebels to be 
treated as bughat, is somewhat vague. In 
essence, it appears to mean that the rebels 
rely on a religious interpretation that, in 
the view of the jurists, is not heretical (see 
heresy). As noted above, this is correlative 
to the alternative justification, i.e. a griev¬ 
ance from a perceived injustice ( dhikr 
mazlama; see oppression; justice and 
injustice). In principle, Muslim jurists 
were not willing to equate Muslims who 
fight or rebel because of “higher motives” 
or unselfish reasons to those who resort to 
violence out of the desire for prurient gain 
or out of blind allegiance to a tribe or 
family (q.v.; see also tribes and clans; 
kinship). Regardless of the nature of the 
ta’wil, Muslim jurists held that in order for 
the bughat to qualify for preferential treat¬ 


ment, they must have a degree of strength, 
or shawka. Strength, in this context, means 
that the bughat must be of a certain number 
so that they are not easily overcome or de¬ 
feated. Muslim jurists do not specify how 
many individuals are needed for shawka to 
exist, but simply state that one or two peo¬ 
ple is not sufficient. They justify this nu¬ 
merical requirement by arguing that since 
the bughat are not held liable for life and 
property destroyed during the course of 
fighting, if the status of bughat is given to 
individuals, regardless of the degree of 
support that they might enjoy, suffering 
will increase. As the jurists put it, without 
the requirement of shawka, anarchy and 
lawlessness will spread (hatta la tafsad al- 
siyasat). They contended that without the 
requirement of shawka, every corrupt per¬ 
son will invent or fabricate a ta’wil and 
claim to be a baghi (singular of bughat; cf. 
e.g. Ghazali, Wajiz, 164; Tusi, Mabsut, vii, 
264, 268). Hence, if a person resorts to 
force while relying on a plausible ta’wil but 
does not have a shawka, he or she will be 
treated as a common criminal and will 
be held liable for any life or property 
destroyed. 

Sunni and Shl'ljurists writing after the 
Mongol invasions in the seventh/thirteenth 
century started emphasizing an issue that 
perhaps is particularly pertinent to the 
modern age. A large number of jurists 
argued that certain methods of armed 
rebellion are so reprehensible and immoral 
that rebels who choose to utilize such 
methods are to be treated according to ayat 
al-hiraba, as corrupters of the earth, and 
not according to ayat al-baghy, as bughat. 
These jurists argued that rebels who attack 
by stealth and indiscriminately slaughter 
innocent civilians (see murder; blood¬ 
shed) should not be afforded the status of 
bughat, even if they adhere to a ta’wil and 
enjoy a shawka. Rather, because of their 
indiscriminate and terror-inducing meth- 
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ods, such rebels ought to be treated as 
muharibun under ayat al-hiraba and, there¬ 
fore, may be held liable for their crimes 
and even executed. Despite their reliance 
on a religious interpretation or legitimate 
grievance, such muharibun are committing a 
grievous sin that ought to be punished on 
this earth and that will be punished by God 
in the hereafter (e.g. Ibn al-Muqri’, Ikhlas, 
iv, 128; Ibn ‘Abidin, Radd, vii, 188). Not 
surprisingly, several modern scholars have 
noted the similarity between what pre¬ 
modern jurists condemned as muharibun 
and the actions of terrorists today. See also 
dissension; apostasy; kharijTs. 

Khaled Abou El Fadl 
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Recitation of the Qur’an 

The vocal rendition of the Qur’an. Tilawat 
al-Qur’an is to render the Arabic Qur’an in 
voice. It is a branch of the sciences of the 
“readings” (qira’at) of the Qur’an (see 
readings of the Qur’an). In the Qur’an, 
the term tilawa (which appears in both 
nominal and verbal forms) often refers to 
the signs (q.v.) of God that are “rehearsed” 
therein, i.e. the narration of accounts of 
previous messengers and communities in 
sacred history (see narratives; messen¬ 
ger; generations; punishment stories), 
as well as the actual act of the recitation of 
the Qur’an itself. In general, when the 
word tilawa refers to the practice of read¬ 
ing the Qur’an aloud, it conveys a sense of 
“following” the qur’anic message as it is 
rendered in human voice. 

The practice of reciting the Qur’an is 
performed according to a set of guidelines 
known as tajwid. Tajwid, although not a 
qur’anic term, is the fundamental system 
of rules for the correct pronunciation of 
the Qur’an as it was understood to have 
been revealed to the prophet Muhammad 
(see revelation and inspiration). 
Recitation of the Qur’an according to 
tajwid has many names across the Muslim- 
majority and Muslim-minority worlds. 
Some of these terms are variants of the 
qur’anic expression tartil, which conveys a 
sense of “measuring” out the speech of the 
Qur’an in a careful and deliberate manner. 

Some recitation of the Qur’an is always 
required of Muslims for the performance 
of one of the canonical acts of Islamic 
worship (q.v.), prayer (q.v.; salat ); reading 


the Qur’an aloud is also a key observance 
of supererogatory Islamic piety. In Muslim 
traditions of learning and education, the 
oral/aural recitation of the memorized 
Qur’an is the most authoritative mode of 
its transmission (see teaching and 
preaching the qur’an). In some con¬ 
temporary societies, promoting engage¬ 
ment with the recited Qur’an is the basis of 
popular Muslim revitalization movements 
(see orality; traditional disciplines 
of qur’anic study). 

Reference to recitation 

The Qur’an on its recitation 
The word “Qur’an” is often said to be a 
form of the root q-r- ’ meaning “to read, to 
recite.” When understood in this sense, 
“Qur’an” could be said to be as much an 
action as an object. Besides the actual 
word, the Qur’an includes other names 
for itself that also emphasize the active 
components of engaging the Qur’an in 
voice, such as dhikr, “reminder” (see 
memory; remembrance; names of the 
qur’an). Characteristic of the self- 
referentiality of qur’anic content, the 
Qur’an also contains many descriptions of 
its own recitation. Because of the Qur’an’s 
unmatched authority as a guide to thought 
and action in Islamic systems, the Qur’an’s 
own descriptions of the recited Qur’an are 
also directives for believers. 

The Qur’an conveys instructions about 
its proper recitation in general terms, 
although not in specific or technical ones. 
The verses of the Qur’an that are said to 
have been among the very first to have 
been revealed to the Prophet, those that 
open q 96, are interpreted as a command 
to voice the Qur’an: “Recite! In the name 
of your lord (q.v.) who created, created 
humanity from a clot” (see creation). The 
Qur’an provides some instruction about 
how to perform its own recitation, in the 
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form of tartil, as in q 73:4: “Recite/read 
the Qur’an with tartil ” (wa-rattili l-Qur’an 
tartilan). The verbal form tilawa appears in 
Q 25:32, where it refers to the reading of 
the Qur’an as an act of chanting distinctly. 
There is also qur’anic instruction on read¬ 
ing the Qur’an, e.g. Q 75:16-8: “Do not 
move your tongue concerning it in order to 
make haste with it; it is for us to collect it 
and to read it (qur’anahu); when we recite it 
(qara’nahu), follow then its recitation 
(qur’anahu)” Believers are also told in the 
Qur’an to “remember” (i.e. udhkur), “pre¬ 
serve,” (i.e. tahfiz) and “read [aloud]” (i.e. 
qur’an; tartil; tilawa) when reciting. The 
ideal reading of the Qur’an is described as 
occupying the full concentration of the 
reciter; this activity is said to be one of 
which God, who is omniscient, is aware 
(q 10:61). The Qur’an also recommends its 
reading at night as an act of supereroga¬ 
tory piety (q.v.; Q 3:113-4; see vigils). 

The Qur’an contains many descriptions 
of its effects on listeners even as it is being 
recited; these, naturally, also function pre- 
scriptively in a qur’anic context (see 
ritual and the qur’an). The Qur’an 
provides numerous depictions of embod¬ 
ied, emotive responses to itself when it 
describes the normative response among 
believers to hearing its message recited to 
them. For instance, the recitation of the 
Qur’an causes the senses of the faithful to 
react with “shivering” skin, “trembling” 
heart (q.v.), and weeping (q.v.; e.g. Q 19:58 
and 39:23). Descriptions of such embodied 
responses to the recited Qur’an’s message 
are often immediately followed with an 
affirmation of a corresponding change in 
the listeners’ moral state, such as the fol¬ 
lowing: “When it is recited to them, they 
fall down upon their faces, prostrating (see 
bowing and prostration), and say: 
‘Glory be to our lord (see glorification 
of god; laudation)! Our lord’s promise is 
fulfilled.’ And they fall down upon their 
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faces, weeping; and it increases them in 
humility” (q 17:107-9); and, “And when 
they hear what has been sent down to the 
messenger, you see their eyes overflow with 
tears because of what they have recognized 
of truth (q.v.). They shout: ‘Our lord! We 
believe’; so you will write us down among 
the witnesses [to the truth]” (q 5:83; see 
WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING). 

Traditions on recitation 
Throughout the formative history of the 
development of the sciences of qur’anic 
“readings” (qira’at) and tajimd up to the 
present day, Muslims have based the the¬ 
ory and practice of the recited Qur’an 
upon the most authoritative of sources: 
first, the Qur’an and accounts relating the 
practice of the prophet Muhammad 
(hadith; see hadith and the qur’an); 
and, second, accounts about the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) and those 
who followed them. Within this material, 
it is hadith reports that convey the ideal 
intensity of qur’anic engagement through 
the ethico-legal injunction to follow the 
model of the Prophet (sunna [q.v.]; see also 

LAW AND THE QUR’AN; ETHICS AND THE 

qur’an). 

Hadith collections include many separate 
accounts indicating that Muhammad val¬ 
ued beautiful voices among readers of the 
Qur’an, such as the following reports of 
statements ascribed to the Prophet as col¬ 
lected by al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and oth¬ 
ers: “He is not one of us who does not sing 
(yataghanna) the Qur’an,” and, “God has 
not heard anything more pleasing than 
listening to a prophet reciting the Qur’an 
in a sweet, loud voice.” Also transmitted in 
al-Bukharl and other collections, on the 
authority of Abu Musa 1-Ash‘arI, there is 
the report that the Prophet said, “O Abu 
Musa! You have been given one of the mu¬ 
sical instruments [voice] of the family of 
David (q.v.)!” Compilers of traditions also 


relate accounts about the Prophet’s reac¬ 
tion to hearing the Qur’an, such as his 
shedding tears. 

Hadith accounts also preserve informa¬ 
tion about the prophet Muhammad’s own 
recitation of the Qur’an. Hadith material 
includes detailed information about par¬ 
ticular suras (q.v.) recited by Muhammad; 
they report, for example, which suras the 
Prophet preferred to recite at particular 
times of day (see day, times of), as well as 
which parts of the Qur’an the Prophet 
would repeat in his recitation (related to 
this is the abundant hadith material on the 
merits of the recitation of particular suras 
of the Qur’an). Hadith accounts provide 
some detail about the Prophet’s comport¬ 
ment in recitation, such as the following 
report in al-Bukharl: “ 'A’isha (see ‘a’isha 
bint abi bakr) narrated: ‘Whenever the 
Prophet went to bed every night, he used 
to cup his hands together and blow over 
them after reciting Surat al-Ikhlas (q 112, 
“Unity”; also termed al-Tawhld), Surat 
al-Falaq (q 113, “The Dawn”) and Surat 
al-Nas (q 114, “People”), and then rub his 
hands over whatever parts of his body he 
was able to rub, starting with his head, face 
and front of his body. He used to do that 
three times.’” (SahTh, viii, no, no. 4372). 
The Prophet also enjoyed listening to the 
recitation of others, and there are many 
reports about weeping when hearing the 
Qur’an recited (e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 
122-3, nos - 44 II_ 3)> based on his practice. 

In general, accepted hadith accounts and 
other authoritative material from the earli¬ 
est period of Islam emphasize the occa¬ 
sions and merits of recitation rather than 
practical technique. Later authorities con¬ 
tinued the precedent of collecting reports 
about the recitation practice of the 
prophet Muhammad, also compiling fur¬ 
ther information about the recitation hab¬ 
its of other pious people. This material 
on the proper comportment (adab) of 
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recitation documents the recitation prac¬ 
tices of famous religious figures, such as 
the first four caliphs in Sunni tradition (see 
caliph). These reports provide informa¬ 
tion on matters such as the desirability of 
completing the recitation of the entire 
Qur’an at nightfall, daybreak, and just 
before prayer times (see dawn; evening); 
they also treat common challenges that 
reciters face, like confusing pauses and 
starts in sectioning. Issues that recur in this 
recitation literature include, for example, 
questions of how rapidly to recite and 
what is the proper portion of the book to 
complete in a given amount of time. One 
report transmitted by Abu Dawud (d. 275/ 
889) and al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), for 
example, states, “Whoever recites the 
Qur’an in less than three days does not 
understand it” (Nawawi, Tibyan, 103). Al- 
Ghazall (d. 505/1 in) sums up many such 
reports that were in circulation about the 
reading of the Qur’an, from canonical 
hadith collections and elsewhere, in his 
Ihya‘ ‘ulum al-din (Book 8). 

Much of the authoritative material on 
the adab (comportment) of recitation 
addresses the intents behind recitation, 
such as that of seeking a worldly reward or 
payment for teaching or performance (see 
reciters of the Qur’an). It also includes 
strong prohibitions against reciting the 
Qur’an ostentatiously or for show, a matter 
addressed in accepted hadith traditions. 

For example, al-Bukhan reports ( Sahih, viii, 
123, no. 4415): “Abu Sa'id al-Khudn nar¬ 
rated: I heard God’s messenger saying: 
‘There will appear some among you whose 
prayers will make you look down on yours, 
and whose fasting will make you look down 
on yours, and whose (good) deeds will 
make you look down on yours; but they 
will recite the Qur’an and it will not exceed 
their throats.’” Another well-known report 
in most collections compares the piety of 


Qur’an readers with the sweet and bitter 
smells and tastes of different plants and 
fruits. In this literature, the danger of such 
hypocrisy is balanced by the instruction to 
focus on the voicing of the speech (q.v.) of 
God (see also word of god). There is a 
hadith, for example, that the Prophet said: 
“Read the Qur’an as long as your hearts 
are in harmony with it. When they are not 
in harmony, get up and stop reading it” 
(Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 124, no. 4417; also re¬ 
ported in Muslim’s SahTh). 

Within the material known as Adab tilawdt 
al-Qur’an, “Comportment of reciting the 
Qur’an,” and Fada’ilal-Qur’an, “Excel¬ 
lences of the Qur’an,” there is strong 
emphasis on the idea that the recitation 
of the Qur’an brings both individual and 
collective rewards. This is, for example, 
expressed in the following statement of 
Abu Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678), cited in 
sources such as al-Ghazali’s Ihya,’ ‘ulum al- 
din (Book 8): “Surely the house in which 
the Qur’an is recited provides easy circum¬ 
stances for its people, its good increases, 
angels come to it [in order to listen to the 
Qur’an] and satans leave it. The house in 
which the Book of God is not recited pro¬ 
vides difficult circumstances for its people, 
its good decreases, angels leave it, and sa¬ 
tans come to it” (Ghazali, Recitation, 25; 
there are many versions of this report). In 
addition to describing the immediate peace 
and tranquility ( sakina; see shekhinah) that 
descends when the Qur’an is read by the 
pious in this world, the results of the act of 
recitation, including knowing the Qur’an 
by heart and not forgetting it, as well as 
“learning and teaching” the Qur’an, are 
emphasized many times in numerous 
accounts found in the major hadith col¬ 
lections. Such consequences of piety and 
committed action are not only described 
in terms of this world, but also with respect 
to the accounting of the day of judgment 
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and future existence in the world to come 
(see last judgment; reward and 
punishment). 

In an eschatological mode (see escha¬ 
tology) of devotional piety, it is said that 
the Qur’an itself will testify to the pious 
practice of the reader in his or her lifetime. 
In many hadith and other pious literature 
such as al-Ghazali’s Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din 
(Book 8), rewards for reciting the Qur’an 
that will be credited on the day of judg¬ 
ment are calculated sura by sura and even 
aya by aya, based on reports in collections 
such as Abu Dawud, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Muslim, al-Nasa‘i and al-Tirmidhi (see 
Wensinck, Handbook, 131). Not only sura by 
sura, or aya by aya, but there are even 
claims that rewards may be achieved 
letter by letter (see Arabic script; 
numerology; magic; popular and 
talismanic uses of the qur’an), such as 
the report transmitted by al-Tirmidhi: “For 
every letter that you read you will get ten¬ 
fold reward,” and the report that Ibn 
Mas'ud (d. 32/652-3) said: “[The Prophet] 
said ‘Read the Qur’an for you will be 
rewarded at the rate of [the recompense 
of] ten good deeds (q.v.) for reading every 
letter of the Qur’an. Take notice, I do 
not say that alif lam mim [a combination 
of three letters that opens Q 2; see 
mysterious letters] constitute one letter. 
Rather, I should say that alif is one letter, 
lam is another, and mim is [still] another”’ 
(Ghazali, Recitation, 24). 

The development of early traditions of 
ascetic piety lent heightened emphasis to 
such material within Islamic tradition (see 
asceticism). Among the heirs to this early 
qur’anic tradition of piety, Sufis especially 
developed the soteriological and interior- 
ized qur’anic traditions (see polysemy; 
sufism and the qur’an). Statements of 
well-known Sufis represent the Qur’an as 
having a palpable presence for practitio¬ 


ners in their dreams as well as in waking 
states (see dreams and sleep). This pres¬ 
ence is depicted as an ongoing intimacy, at 
times framed in terms of the key concept 
of “friendship” ( wilaya; see friends and 
friendship; clients and clientage). 

This is indicated by personal accounts, as 
well as in prophetic narrations, such as: 
“Those who are concerned with the 
Qur’an (ahl al-Qur’an) are friends of God 
(awliya’Allah) and are special to him,” 
which al-Ghazali, for example, relates on 
the authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/ 
845). Ideally, engaging the Qur’an in prac¬ 
tice should conform to the reciter’s close 
and immediate experience of the reading 
in his or her “heart.” This ideal is central 
to the tradition of the recitation of the 
Qur’an in pietistic circles. 

Tajwid and systems of recitation 

History and development of qira’at 
Early readers and transmitters of the 
Qur’an were known for their knowledge as 
well as their piety (see scholar; knowl¬ 
edge and learning). There are reports 
that the prophet Muhammad dispatched 
“readers” (qurra) in order to teach the 
Qur’an to others. Such figures held an 
important position throughout the ear¬ 
liest period of Islam and some readers 
were also known for their religiously- 
inspired political leanings (see politics 
and the qur’an). Those in the category of 
readers are listed in biographical dictionar¬ 
ies. According to some Muslim historical 
narratives, the deaths of many of Muham¬ 
mad’s Companions in the wars of “apos¬ 
tasy” (q.v.), along with the spread of Islam 
to non-Arab areas, precipitated the stan¬ 
dardization of the text of the Qur’an (see 
collection of the qur’an; codices of 
the qur’an; orthography), as well as 
the beginning of the development of the 
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qur’anic sciences (see grammar and the 
qur’an; exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval). As Frederick 
Denny (Exegesis) has shown, the qur’anic 
sciences of grammar, exegesis and recita¬ 
tion (including qira’a, the study of variant 
readings or vocalizations of the standard 
text) developed simultaneously and all in 
response to similar circumstances and 
conditions. Like the standardization of 
the ‘Uthmanic text, the technical guide¬ 
lines for tilawa and readings of the Qur’an 
were systematized as a reaction to the 
potential variability of Muslim practices 
of recitation. 

In technical and restricted usage, the 
term qira’at usually denotes the accepted 
variant readings of the Qur’an. These 
readings do not relate to pitch variation or 
to alternate texts. Rather, they are minor 
differences in the vocalization of the same 
‘Uthmanic text, and all deploy the same 
system of guidelines for recitation, tajimd. 
In a straightforward example of “varia¬ 
tion” among the readings, a word in the 
fourth verse from the opening chapter, 
Surat al-Fatiha (q 1:4), may be rendered 
either as maliki or maliki but both convey 
the same sense, which is God’s dominion 
over the day of judgment. In another ex¬ 
ample, Q 5:6, which has generated differ¬ 
ences of legal opinion on the ritual law for 
ablution (see cleanliness and ablution; 
ritual purity), may carry two meanings 
depending on its vocalization. The vocal¬ 
ization and the nuances in the meaning 
depend on the decision to read a verb with 
or without a related preposition. If the 
phrase “your legs” (arjulakum) is read in the 
accusative, as according to Nafi‘ and Hafs, 
it is understood as the object of the verbal 
imperative “ amsahu” (yielding the meaning 
“wash your legs”). If it is read in the geni¬ 
tive (arjulikum), as according to Ibn Kathlr 
and Abu ‘Amr, “your legs” are like the pre¬ 


ceding “ru’usikum” (“your heads”), the 
object of the verb (amsahu) with the prepo¬ 
sition bi- and the phrase is glossed as “wipe 
your legs.” Some scholars, including those 
in the European tradition of textual analy¬ 
sis (see textual criticism of the 
qur’an), have considered the technical 
differences among the standard readings to 
be an important source of information 
about qur’anic language and its historical 
parameters (see Arabic language; 
dialects). 

There are seven accepted readings in the 
system of qira’at. The number seven is 
based on a well known hadith of several 
variants, in which the Prophet is reported 
to have said: “This Qur’an has been re¬ 
vealed to be recited in seven different 
modes (ahruf), so recite of it whichever is 
easiest for you” (but cf. Melchert, Ibn 
Mujahid). Some versions of this report 
narrate that the occasion of the revelation 
of the verse was a dispute over the proper 
reading of Q 25 (see occasions of 
revelation). Another report, preserved 
by al-Bukhan, relates that the Prophet 
stated that the angel Gabriel (q.v.) would 
recite the Qur’an in different ways for him. 
These reports have been open to a variety 
of interpretations in Islamic tradition, 
including the ideas that the ahruf may refer 
to differing dialects among the Arabs at the 
time of the revelation of the Qur’an, or to 
the technical rules of tajwid. The dominant 
interpretation, however, is that the ahruf 
refer to what became known as the “seven 
readings” in tradition. Various reasons are 
given for the diversity of these accepted 
readings. Among them is the claim that 
they make the reception of the Qur’an 
easier for those who are learning it. 
Another justification for their existence is 
that they enhance the multifaceted layers 
of qur’anic meanings, including the pro¬ 
scriptive or legal (for elaboration of this 
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last reason, see Burton, Collection; see law¬ 
ful and unlawful; boundaries and 
precepts; forbidden), 

Abu Bakr b. Mujahid (d. 324/936) is 
credited with the establishment of the 
accepted range of variations in the read¬ 
ings of the text, although additional read¬ 
ings are recorded and historically the 
content of actual enumerated lists has var¬ 
ied. The seven readings that were stan¬ 
dardized in Ibn Mujahid’s time as the 
accepted qira’at represented prominent 
schools of recitation in five centers of 
Muslim learning in the early Islamic 
period: Mecca, Medina, Damascus, Basra, 
and Kufa. Ibn Mujahid’s selection includes 
the following seven readers: Ibn Kathlr 
(Mecca, d. 120/738), Naff (Medina, d. i6g/ 
785), Ibn ‘Amir (Damascus, d. 118/736), 
Abu ‘Amr (Basra, d. 154/77° )> ‘Asim 
(Kufa, d. 127/745), Hamza (Kufa, d. 156/ 
773), and al-Kisa’i (Kufa, d. 189/804). This 
selection was justified by taking indepen¬ 
dent lines of transmission from scholars 
who were spread over a large geographic 
area. There was some controversy over 
the authority of this selection during Ibn 
Mujahid’s lifetime. It is also clear that there 
was continued development in the enu¬ 
meration of “variant readings” after the 
time of Ibn Mujahid since the later, in¬ 
fluential scholar Ibn al-Jazarf (d. 833/1429) 
describes ten readings, while other scholars 
have cited fourteen. Despite this variation, 
Ibn Mujahid’s system of seven readings 
has continued to prevail and is considered 
standard. Today, the most popular read¬ 
ings (of those listed above) are those 
transmitted by Hafs (d. 180/796) on the 
authority of ‘Asim and Warsh (d. 197/812) 
on the authority of Naff. 

The system of tajwld 

Technical components of tildwa convey 
theory and practice for the proper recita¬ 


tion of the Qur’an. While not easily trans¬ 
lated, there are two key terms for the 
applied aspects of the recited Qur’an: tartll 
and tajwld. The terms are closely related; 
for example, the Qur’an’s instruction, 
“Recite the Qur’an with tartlT (q, 73:4) has 
been taken to mean, “Recite the Qur’an 
according to the rules of tajwTd.” The term 
tajwTd refers to a rigorous system of rules 
that establish the proper vocalization of 
the Qur’an, thereby determining its actual 
rhythm and sound (although not pitch 
variation, which is always improvised). The 
root of the word tajund. (j-w-d) connotes 
“to be correct” and “to improve.” For the 
reciter, the system of tajwTd includes in¬ 
structions on the correct articulation of 
phonetic sounds, the assimilation of jux¬ 
taposed vowels or consonants, and the 
proper rhythmic duration of vowel sounds. 
TajwTd also determines the parameters for 
non-melodic improvisational flexibility. 
These include, for example, pauses and 
starts in reading, which allow the reciter to 
stress specific words, phrases, or sections. 
TajwTd structures the unique sound of 
qur’anic recitation and thereby distin¬ 
guishes it from ordinary Arabic speech and 
singing. Overall, tajwTd shapes the rhythm 
and cadences of Qur’an recitation and 
gives it a musical quality, although Muslims 
do not consider the recited Qur’an to be 
the equivalent of a human product such as 

TajwTd is a classic qur’anic science, part 
of the science of readings. It is treated in 
detail in writings such as al-Suyup’s 
(d. 911/1505) Itqanfi ‘ulum al-Qur’an. TajwTd 
is often defined in the sources by some 
variant of the phrase, “giving each sound 
its correct weight and measure.” Formali¬ 
zation of the rules of tajwTd may be seen as 
a solution to the historical problem of 
standardizing style and sound in recitation 
with respect to the great linguistic and 


geographical diversity of the Islamic 
world. The rules of tajwid expressly provide 
clear guidelines, assuring a uniformity and 
consistency of pronunciation of the divine 
speech. Being a native speaker of Arabic of 
any register or dialect does not guarantee 
proficiency in the practice of tajwid. Even if 
the pronunciation renders the word intel¬ 
ligible and grammatically correct, the 
rules of tajwid stipulate further scrupulous 
attention to the technicalities of sound pro¬ 
duction. Tajwid is learned implicitly when 
children repeat what they hear but is also 
taught as a formal course of study. For the 
four-fifths of today’s Muslims who are not 
native speakers of Arabic, tajwid and the 
Arabic Qur’an are learned together. 
Handbooks for elementary tajwid instruc¬ 
tion open by introducing students to the 
points of articulation (makhdrij al-sawt), i.e. 
the proper methods for the articulation of 
the letters of the Arabic alphabet (see Fig. i 
for one such diagram). 

Although, as mentioned above, the term 
tajwid does not appear in the Qur’an, the 
practice of recitation according to such 
guidelines is understood to have been a 
central dimension of Islamic piety since 
the time of the Prophet. And, according to 
Muslim tradition, the prophet Muhammad 
learned the recitation of the Qur’an, as 
well as the rules for its vocalization, di¬ 
rectly from the angel Gabriel, who deliv¬ 
ered it from the divine source (see 

HEAVENLY BOOK; PRESERVED TABLET). 

Recitation manuals consolidated what had 
certainly been long-accepted techniques 
and definitions, and systematic treatises on 
tajwid, such as those of Ibn Mujahid and 
al-Darn (d. 444/1052), appeared in the 
fourth/eleventh century and were circu¬ 
lated widely after that time. In later cen¬ 
turies, tajwid was fully developed and 
qualified as both a term and a practice, 
particularly with the work of Ibn al-Jazari. 
Most manuals and discussions after the 
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time of Ibn al-Jazan follow his systematiza¬ 
tion. The formal system of tajwid has two 
branches. These are, first, the correct vo¬ 
calization of letters, especially the letter 
nun, and, second, the proper relative dura¬ 
tion of vowels. In addition, the field covers 
the mandatory and recommended points 
in the text where the reciter may pause and 
those where the recitation must continue 
without interruption. The manuals of 
tajwid also discuss matters which deal with 
the proper etiquette or comportment sur¬ 
rounding the Qur’an (adab al-Qur’an), such 
as ritual ablutions and respectful attention 
during recitation sessions. 

In learning to read the Qur’an aloud the 
student first studies the makhdrij, or “points 
of articulation” of letters. These are iden¬ 
tified in classical terminology in relation to 
the parts of the mouth in which they origi¬ 
nate, such as lisani, “tongue” letters (i.e. qaf, 
kaf,jim, shin,yd] lam, nun, rd]Ja‘) and 
shafawi, “lip” letters (ba] mim, waw), as 
opposed to halq, “throat,” or guttural let¬ 
ters ( ’am, ha] ghayn, kha’ and the hamza, the 
glottal stop), which are articulated back in 
the throat. The systemization of phonemes 
in tajwid contains far more information 
about the Arabic letters than is included in 
this basic typology, however. For example, 
the alphabet is also grouped according to 
classes of “attributes” (sifat), which deter¬ 
mine degrees of sound assimilation. These 
include qualities such as elevation (isti'la), 
depression (istisjal), softness (tarqiq) and 
heaviness (taflzhim). These attributes may be 
classified as necessary or conditional, de¬ 
pending on whether they are influenced by 
a given vowel (haraka) combination. An 
individual letter has at least five essential 
(lazim) or basic (asB) attributes, each of 
which is expressed as one of a pair of op¬ 
posites (such as shadida, “strong,” or rikhwa, 
“soft”). In addition, there are also ten 
(sometimes said to be seven) secondary but 
essential attributes which are not arranged 
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in pairs of opposites, and a letter may have 
one or two of these ten attributes (such as 
the safira, sibilant or “whistling” letters, 
which are sad, sin, and za’; there is also an¬ 
other important classification known as 
qalqala letters). 

A first principle of tajwid is that conso¬ 
nants with the same point of articulation 
assimilate or blend together. All letters are 
classified in terms of a basic type of this 
process; the alphabet contains fourteen 
shamsi, “solar, or sun” letters and fourteen 
remaining qarnan, “moon” letters. Sun- 
letters are those that blend. For example, as 
in spoken Arabic, al-rasul, “the Prophet,” is 
pronounced as ar-rasul because ra’is a 
blending sun-letter. In tajwid, other kinds 
of consonantal assimilations (and partial 
assimilations), which are not heard in 
ordinary spoken Arabic, also occur. 

Unique to qur’anic pronunciation are 
rules for particular letters, such as mim and 
especially nun. There are special conven¬ 
tions for nasalized pronunciation (ghunna) 
of the letters mim and nun when they are 
doubled in a word or if their doubting hap¬ 
pens between two words. There is also a 
class of rules related to changes that these 
letters undergo based on adjacent con¬ 
sonants. For example mim and nun do not 
get clear pronunciation (igfiar) when they 
have been modified in the following ways: 
full assimilation ( idghdm, when they are 
voiced as the adjacent consonant), sup¬ 
pressed pronunciation ( ikhja ’, when the 
sound is influenced by letters with similar 
points of articulation), and change or con¬ 
version (qalb or iqlab, which applies to nun 
only when it is pronounced as a mim). As 
an example of the latter case, anbiya’, 
“prophets,” is pronounced as ambiyd’in 
the Qur’an, since according to the rule 
of iqlab the nun is changed to a mim by the 
following ba. {Iqlab is marked in the text 
with a mim symbol and some other types 
of assimilations are also marked; see 
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MENTATION AND ILLUMINATION.) 

Consonantal assimilation [idghdm, occur¬ 
ring with the letter nun), the first case given 
above, receives a great deal of attention 
from the beginning student, in part be¬ 
cause it appears so frequently. (Indefinite 
case endings on nouns usually carry a ter¬ 
minal nun sound, tanwin, which is not writ¬ 
ten as an explicit letter in the text.) An 
example of this type of assimilation is the 
pronunciation of an-la, “that no,” which is 
voiced as al-la, as in the testimony of 
faith — the shahada, the first pillar of Islam 
(see witness to faith; faith) — and 
heard, with the application of tajwid, in 
the adhan, the “call to prayer”: ashhadu an 
la — pronounced al-la — ilaha ilia allah, 

“I testify that there is no god except 
God.” In another example from the 
shahada, the final nasal nun of the indefi¬ 
nite accusative case ending on the name 
of the Prophet is also assimilated: wa- 
anna Muhammadan rasul — pronounced 
Muhammadarrasul — -ullah, “and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of God.” In 
addition, the nun may assimilate in ways 
that are not heard in spoken Arabic and 
vowels may adapt according to the preced¬ 
ing sounds (such as the long /a/ in the 
name of God, Allah). 

A second major area of elementary tajwid 
study pertains to the articulation of vowels. 
There are three vowel sounds in Arabic: 
/a/, /i/, and /u/ in long and short forms. 
Adjacent consonants affect not only their 
sound shape (as occurs in standard spoken 
Arabic) but, in Qur’an recitation, also their 
duration. In the system of tajwid, vowels 
are classified according to their duration or 
elongation, which is called madd. Madd is 
measured in terms of a basic unit or 
weight — called madd asli or madd far I — of 
one short vowel (a long vowel counts as two 
basic units, “movements,” or beats, called 
harakat). The relative weight of a vowel 


may be extended through the rules of madd 
or shortened through qasr. For example, 
vowels before doubled consonants (two 
consonants together) are shortened, as in 
the following: ashhadu an-la illaha ilia 
Allah — pronounced “illallah ” —, “I testify 
that there is no god except God.” 

Madd, or elongation of vowels, occurs 
when a long vowel {madda letter) and a 
“condition of madd,’'’ such as a glottal stop 
(hamza) appear together. For example, 
when a long vowel is followed by the glottal 
stop it is subsequently lengthened, usually 
by a degree of 3-1 or 2-1. An instance of 
this is the word al-mala’ikatu, “the angels,” 
which is pronounced with an extended /a/ 
counted with three beats of measure: al- 
ma-la'-d’-a-’-i-ka-tu. There are four kinds of 
extended madd (maddfar‘T). These are: wajib 
or muttasil, “compulsory or joint” madd 
(occurring within a single word );ja’iz or 
munfasil, “permissible or separating” madd 
(occurring between two adjacent words); 
sila or talaffufi, “temporary” madd; and 
lazim, “permanent or essential” madd, of 
which there are four additional sub-types. 

A further rule is that a long vowel before a 
certain rare class of modified doubled con¬ 
sonants is lengthened, such as in the word 
dallin, the last word of Surat al-Fatiha (q, i). 
In this case, the /a/ of dallin, “those who 
have gone astray,” with lams doubled from 
an original form dalilin, “astray,” is pro¬ 
nounced drawn out with five “original” or 
fundamental (asli) weights of measure 
(harakdt): da'-a' l -a 3 -a*-a i -ll-i t -i’‘-n. 

Another rule relating to vowel durations 
is pausal abbreviations occurring on words 
at the end of sectioned phrasings. These 
may occur at the marked ends of ayas but 
this is not always the case, as in ayas which 
are too long to recite in one breath. In 
pausal form, the final element is left un¬ 
voiced (sakin) whether it be a case of tanwin 
(a nasalized ending on indefinite nouns, as 
in Muhammadgn above, which would be 
pronounced as Muhammada), a declensional 
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or conjugational vowel (irdb, which could 
also include final short vowels on pronoun 
suffixes), or a ta’marbuta, pronounced /t/ 

(as in al-mala’ikatu. which would be pro¬ 
nounced as al-mala’ika). Because pausal 
abbreviation may leave out grammatical 
cues to meaning, it is advised that after 
such abbreviation, the reciter resume by 
repeating the final word of the previous 
phrase (which, now being the first and not 
the last word to be voiced, would not be in 
pausal form). There are also rules that per¬ 
tain to giving a dropped terminal vowel 
(haraka) some indication by a subtle pro¬ 
longation or by making the shape of the 
vowel with the lips but without voicing it. 

A final class of rules in the system of 
tajwid pertains to stops and starts in sec¬ 
tioning or phrasing (al-waqf wa-l-ibtidd), 
which may only occur at the end of a com¬ 
plete word. Stops are classified according 
to the reasons for the stop: “forced” 

(idtiran), which is an unplanned stop, like 
coughing; “informative” (ikhtiban), which 
would be a stop made in order to teach or 
to explain meaning; and “voluntary” 
(ikhtiyan), such as taking a breath. Stops are 
classified in terms of their desirability and 
appropriateness with respect to the mean¬ 
ing at that particular place within the text: 
there are “perfect” stops (al-waqf al-tamm), 
such as at the end of an aya when there is 
no connection in meaning to the one that 
follows; “sufficient” stops (al-waqf al-kafi), 
which occur at the end of a verse in which 
the sense of meaning continues in the fol¬ 
lowing verse; “good” stops (al-waqf al- 
hasan), which occur in the middle of an aya 
when a phrase is complete but when there 
is still a meaningful relation to the remain¬ 
der of the verse; and, there are also bad or 
“ugly” stops (al-waqf al-qabih). An example 
of the last is Q, 4:43, which is the place of 
an impermissible stop. This is because re¬ 
citing only the beginning part of the aya, 
“Do not approach prayer,” and stopping 
there without completing the phrase with 
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what follows (“when your mind is not 
clear”), would render the meaning non¬ 
sensical. 

At certain points in the text of the 
Qur'an, a range of permissible and im¬ 
permissible stops are marked, according to 
the classification of their desirability. 

There are seven most general forms of 
stop, such as the lazim stop (marked mini), 
where a stop must be made or else the 
meaning would be distorted. There are 
also places, as in the example of £ 4:43 
above, at which it is impermissible to stop 
(marked la, meaning “no,” i.e. no stop). In 
between these classifications there are at 
least five levels of preference, such as “per¬ 
missible to continue, but stopping is better” 
(Jim, symbol forja’iz), or “permissible to 
stop but it would be better to continue” 

(sad, symbol for murakhkhas ). Other pas¬ 
sages are designated as “embracing,” in 
which there is one meaning if a stop is 
made but another if reading is continuous 
and both are allowed. In some manuscripts 
of the Qur’an, these are designated by the 
letters rmm and ‘ayn, which stand for the 
term mu'aniqa, meaning that the phrase or 
the word may be understood to “embrace” 
either the passage that precedes or follows 
it. They are sometimes also marked by 
three dots. One example is in q 2:2. In 
addition, some scholars have also added 
approximately eight more marks in com¬ 
mon use, such as one that indicates that 
some authorities have said that there is to 
be a stop while others have not (q-l-d), 
marks for weak preferences, and places in 
which it is permitted to pause but it is not 
permitted to take a breath (marked w-q- 
f-h ). Finally, there is a further stop, called 
“waiting” (intizan), which covers a switch 
between one of the seven standard qira’at. 

Norms of qur’anic recitation and preservation 
Differing styles of recitation are usually 
identified by their relative rapidity, al¬ 
though terms for this vary across the 


Muslim-majority and Muslim-minority 
worlds. Usually, hadr is the expression for 
quick recitation, performed from memory 
or for the purpose of reading large por¬ 
tions of the text aloud; recitation of the 
Qur’an in canonical worship (salat) tends 
to be fairly fast as well. Tartll (murattal) is at 
a slower pace, used for study and practice 
(sometimes called tadarrus). In many places, 
the term tajwid has a non-technical mean¬ 
ing of cantillated recitation. The term 
mujawwad refers to a slow recitation that 
deploys heightened technical artistry and 
melodic modulation. 

Reciting the Qur’an is dictated by norms 
of practice known as adab. These include 
respectful silence when listening, sitting 
facing the qibla (q.v.; the direction of 
prayer) if possible, observing norms of rit¬ 
ual purity, repeating verses (q.v.), and recit¬ 
ing the standard opening and closing 
formulae. These latter formula are, first, 
the opening statement, the ta c awwudh: 
a'iidhu bi-llahi mina l-shaytani l-rajtm, “I take 
refuge in God from the accursed Satan (see 
devil),” which is always followed by the 
basmala (q.v.): bi-smi llahi l-rahmani l-rahim, 
“In the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate,” no matter where in the 
Qur’an the reader begins (the basmala also 
opens every sura except the ninth, Surat 
al-Tawba, “Repentance,” with the con¬ 
tested case of its placement as the first aya 
of Surat al-Fatiha). Second, the reciter 
always closes a reading with the formula: 
sadaqa allahu l- ‘aftm, “Thus almighty God 
has spoken truly.” If the reciter is inter¬ 
rupted by a greeting (salam) when reading, 
he or she is to stop to return the greeting; 
he or she is also to stop when hearing the 
adhan, the call to prayer. While in some 
parts of the Muslim world there is concern 
over men listening to the voices of women 
reciting the Qur’an, in other places, such 
as Indonesia, women reciters are very 
popular. 

Reciters and listeners may observe sajdat 
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al-tilawa, which is a prostration that, on the 
basis of a hadith, is to be performed at 
fourteen or fifteen ayat in the Qur’an. 

These are ayat that refer to created beings 
who bow before their creator (q 7:206; 
13:15; 16:49-50; 17:107; 19:58; 22:18; [22:27]; 
25:60; 27:25-6; 32:15; 38:24-5; 41:38; 53:62; 
84:20-1; 96:19). Sajda is performed by form¬ 
ing niyya, “intention,” for the act, saying 
the takbir (allahu akbar) while facing the 
qibla, touching the ground while saying a 
formula to glorify God and then rising with 
another statement of the takbir. After this, 
the reading continues. 

Memorization of the Qur’an, which is 
known as its “preservation” (tahfiz), was 
encouraged from the earliest time of 
Islam. The wives of the Prophet (q.v.), 
for example, were among those known 
especially for the memorization and pres¬ 
ervation of the Qur’an. There are many 
hadith reports that encourage Muslims to 
read and know the Qur’an by heart. 
According to traditions of Islamic law, 
memorization is a recommended act of 
piety (see lawful and unlawful); it is 
classified as fard kifaya, which means an 
obligation always to be observed at least by 
some members of a community on behalf 
of the whole community. This renders 
Qur’an memorizers (hujfaz) a special class 
of Qur’an readers and they command a 
special respect within their communities. 
Traditionally, formal education begins with 
the memorization of the Qur’an at an 
early age and then continues with other 
subjects; this practice is still observed in 
many Islamic societies. Morocco, for 
example, is especially well known for tra¬ 
ditions of Qur’an memorization. For edu¬ 
cated Muslims who do not memorize the 
Qur’an, it is still is a basic goal to have 
memorized the final, thirtieth part (juz) of 
the Qur’an, as well as to have read the en¬ 
tire Qur’an through with a teacher; the 
latter, known as khatm al-Qur’an, is marked 


by life-cycle celebrations in some parts of 
the Muslim world. 

There are life-long challenges that come 
with the responsibility of memorizing the 
Qur’an. First, there is the requirement not 
to forget any part of the Qur’an already 
memorized, which represents an ongoing 
task due to the uniquely nonlinear struc¬ 
ture and style of Qur’an (see form and 

STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN; LANGUAGE 

and style of the Qur’an), continually 
demanding rehearsal. Memorizers often 
cite a hadith of several variants on this 
challenge, to the effect that the Prophet 
said that memorizing the Qur’an is more 
difficult than trying to tie up a camel 
(q.v.) that is always trying to run away. 
Memorizers who have committed the 
entire Qur’an to memory often repeat 
one-seventh of the Qur’an each day of the 
week for continual rehearsal. In addition, 
handbooks circulate among students com¬ 
mitting the text to memory for the first 
time, allowing them to study particularly 
difficult aspects of the Qur’an, such as 
certain verses that closely resemble one 
another. 

Memorizers and readers of the Qur’an 
are said to be held to higher moral stand¬ 
ards in this world and the next by virtue of 
“holding” the entire Qur’an in memory. 
More specifically, literature on the norms 
of earning a livelihood by teaching or 
reading the recited Qur’an addresses the 
problem of receiving remuneration for this 
practice. Hadith reports on this point cited 
by the pious in the formative period un¬ 
derscore that the Qur’an is to be cherished 
for its own sake and should not be de¬ 
ployed for worldly gain. As “preservers,” 
those who carry the Qur’an have a respon¬ 
sibility to contribute to the overall ethical 
order of society. Moral responsibility to the 
community is often illustrated in the clas¬ 
sical literature through representations of 
the memorizer’s or reciter’s unending com- 
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mitment, portrayed as a practice continu¬ 
ing both night and day: Qur'an reading by 
night and constructive moral action by day. 
For example, there are many variants of 
the hadlth which states, “The best of be¬ 
lievers are those who arise at night,” found 
in the collections of Abu Dawud and oth¬ 
ers. In addition to maintaining a direct 
relationship with the Qur’an, accom¬ 
plished readers have special responsibilities 
to the community that involve social in¬ 
teraction, as indicated in the well-known 
statement repeated by many transmitters, 
including al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad (d. 187/803), a 
figure famous for his piety, stating, “A man 
bearing the Qur’an is [in effect] bearing 
the standard of Islam,” and thus should be 
scrupulous in behavior in every situation. 

Practice, piety and the recited Qur’an 

Doctrine, worship and piety 
The Qur’an is the speech of God, accord¬ 
ing to Islamic tradition, and its recitation is 
thus the actual voicing of divine speech. In 
the early period, philosophical controver¬ 
sies arose regarding questions of temporal¬ 
ity and agency in “following” divine speech 
in voice; these disputes related to foun¬ 
dational controversies over the issue of the 
“createdness of the Qur’an” (q.v.) in time 
(see also philosophy and the qur’an; 

THEOLOGY AND THE QUR’AN; INIMITA- 

bility). Similar questions have arisen as 
practical issues throughout the history of 
qur’anic tradition, such as the problem of 
the reciter’s technical artistry potentially 
being confused with the transcendent 
power of the Qur’an. Al-Ghazali’s “rules” 
for recitation in the eighth book of the 
Ihya ’ulum al-din resolve such an apparent 
tension by positing both an “external” and 
an “internal” dimension to the act of 
voicing God’s speech. In his scheme, the 
intents, consciousness, and sensibilities of 
the reciter are subordinated to the divine 


presence through purposive effort. The 
reciter is thus to strive to diminish the 
aspects of performance that are not pure 
amplifications of the manifestation of an 
idealized presence. Well-defined and spe¬ 
cific techniques of presentation and per¬ 
formance may be applied in order to 
achieve this ideal. 

Many such theoretical and practical 
issues relating to the recited Qur’an are 
connected to the doctrine of i'jaz, which is 
the idea of the “inimitable” nature of 
God’s speech. This is linked to the ontol¬ 
ogy of the Arabic text as a “miraculous” 
revelation and to the speech of the Qur’an 
as being a unique class of discourse (see 
miracles; revelation and inspiration). 

The practice of reciting the Qur’an 
according to the rules of tajwTd is a foun¬ 
dational element of Islamic education, 
practice and piety. During the fasting (q.v.) 
month of Ramadan (q.v.), the entire 
Qur’an is read over the course of the 
month in night prayers called tarawTh. One 
of the standard divisions of the Qur’an is 
its partition into thirty equal, consecutive 
parts, or juz’ ip\. ajza’); this sectioning 
facilitates complete recitation over the 
course of a month. In addition, during 
Ramadan or during the days of the pil¬ 
grimage (q.v.; hajj ), pious Muslims may 
recite the entire Qur’an in one night. 
Muslims read the Qur’an frequently as 
an act of supererogatory piety, and 
recitation — especially at night — is per¬ 
formed by committed Muslims. 

Reciting the Qur’an is a required com¬ 
ponent of one of the fundamental acts of 
worship in Islam, salat, canonical prayer. 
Observant Muslims recite the opening 
sura, Surat al-Fatiha, seventeen times be¬ 
cause of its liturgical use as a component 
of salat. This chapter of the Qur’an is also 
used in other contexts, such as blessings 
and the sealing of contractual agreements 
(see fatiha; contracts and alliances; 
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blessing). During obligatory prayer, it is 
required to recite another, unspecified part 
of the Qur’an besides Surat al-Fatiha. 
When the prayer is conducted in private, 
usually this is one of the short Meccan 
suras that are the thirtiethjw^’of the 
Qur’an; if the prayer is led by an imam 
(q.v.), this reading will be his choice. In 
addition, it is common in worship and 
other practices of Muslim piety to hear the 
well known Light Verse (q 24:35; see 
light) or Throne Verse (q 2:255; see 
throne of god). The finaljkj’of the 
Qur’an as well as these other passages 
are commonly memorized by Muslims. 
Surat al-Mulk (“Kingship,” q 67) and 
Surat al-Hujurat (“Private Apartments,” 

Q, 49) are also commonly memorized. 
Other parts of the Qur’an that are par¬ 
ticularly well known and read on certain 
occasions include Surat Ya Sin (q 36), read 
for the deceased or dying (see death and 
the dead; festivals and commemora¬ 
tive days) in a sometimes controversial 
practice, and Surat Yflsuf (“Joseph,” q 12; 
see Joseph) and Surat al-Kahf (“The 
Cave,” q 18; see men of the cave) are 
also often read communally. 

The recitation of the Qur’an is a pro¬ 
totype for the practice of dhikr, a qur’anic 
word for “reminder” and a practice as¬ 
sociated with Sufi piety. The Qur’an is the 
basis of the formulae used for such reci- 
tational piety, as well as the recitation of 
the ninety-nine names of God ( al-asma ’ 
al-husna; see god and his attributes). 
These “beautiful” names are referred to in 
q 17:110, part of which reads: “Say, ‘Call 
on Allah or call on al-Rahman. By what¬ 
ever name you call [God], his are the most 
beautiful names (al-asma 1 al-husna) .” The 
Qur’an provides a brief listing of some of 
the names in q 59:22-4. Not all of the 
names are given direcdy in the Qur’an, 
however. 

Throughout Islamic tradition, the ap¬ 


preciation of the vocal artistry of trained 
reciters has been part of Muslim religious 
and social life. Much of the theorization 
and practice related to the aesthetics of 
Qur’an recitation is connected to the key 
idea of “spiritual audition.” This term, 
samd\ is usually associated with Sufi tradi¬ 
tions but in the case of the recited Qur’an 
multiple styles of classical piety overlap. In 
Islamic tradition normative questions relat¬ 
ing to musical practice and its application 
and acceptability are tied to the issue of 
sama 1 . These legal debates usually center 
on the intents and contexts of practice. For 
Qur’an recitation, the most authoritative 
sources on what Kristina Nelson has 
termed the “sama ‘polemic” highlight a 
tension between the cultivation of expe¬ 
riential perceptions related to “listening” 
(sama) on the one hand and the ideal of 
the absolute separation of transcendent 
revelation and human components on 
the other. 

Aesthetics and artistry 
According to Islamic tradition, the 
“melodic” aspects of Qur’an recitation 
may not be fixed in any one performance 
or in an overall system. This is in order 
that God’s speech in the form of the 
revealed Qur’an will not be associated 
with human technical artistry. It is not 
known what melodic structures were used 
in the recitation of the Qur’an in the earli¬ 
est period. It is documented, however, that 
practices of Qur’an recitation developed 
into something resembling the mujawwad 
style in the ‘Abbasid period, when reciters 
began to deploy the emerging modal sys¬ 
tem of music ( maqam, pi. maqamat). It is in 
this period that the issue of “recitation 
with melody” (qira'a bi-l-alhan) appears in 
the literature, and the melodic structures 
deployed in this time were apparently 
those of Arab art music. Today, the highly 
proficient style of recitation known as 


mujawwad also uses melodic structures 
found in Arab art music. 

Maqam (pi. maqdmat) denotes a musical 
“mode,” both scalar pitch class and melody 
type. This system of “qur’anic” maqdmat 
that became globally widespread in the 
latter part of the twentieth century had 
developed over centuries from multiple and 
converging branches of influence. It is dif¬ 
ficult to prove that any of these branches is 
a continuous line extending from the early 
Muslim community since little historical 
data on the musical practices of the Arabs 
before the third/ninth century are avail¬ 
able. The important source, Kitdb al-Aghani, 
“Book of songs,” by Abu 1-Faraj al-Isfahanl 
(d. 356/967), dates to the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury and it is in this period that maqam 
developed as a theory and a practice of art 
music by way of a synthesis of Arabic and 
Persian forms. Also in this period, intel¬ 
lectuals analyzed the system, such as in the 
writings of the great philosophers al- 
Farabl (d. 338/949), Ibn Sma (d. 428/1037) 
and especially al-Kindl (d. ca. 252/866), 
whose treatise on music was foundational. 
The system also received more esoteric 
formulations within cosmological frame¬ 
works (such as in the thought of the eso¬ 
teric group, the “Brethren of Purity,” the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’), developing concepts like 
the Greek idea of scale, analyzed along 
with rhythmic cycles, with reference to 
mode being made in terms of the fretting 
board of the lute instrument, the ‘ud. 

Diversity and flexibility characterizes the 
modal system both diachronically and syn- 
chronically. The treatises of the renowned 
musician and writer on the history of 
music, ‘Abd al-Mu’min Safi 1-Din al- 
Urmawi (d. 693/1294) formulated an ana¬ 
lytical framework for the system that was 
followed for centuries, deploying musical 
characteristics in the identification of 
mode, such as initial and final pitch as well 
as, in some cases, melody types. Not only 


are modes applied flexibly in practice, but 
also the overall musical system itself is his¬ 
torically and geographically fluid and thus 
difficult to formalize or classify. In the early 
nineteenth century, a system for analyzing 
scale (based on quarter-tones) became 
widespread in the Middle East. An attempt 
was also made to codify all of the maqdmat 
used in Arab countries at the historic Cairo 
Congress on Arab Music in 1932. This 
effort, however, along with subsequent 
ones, faced the challenge of systematizing 
the diversity of the entire musical system 
as well as the problems of notation and 
standardization. 

Contemporary performers of the recited 
Qur’an in the style called mujawwad have 
been increasingly popular in recent de¬ 
cades due to broadcast and recording tech¬ 
nologies and other trends (see media and 
the Qur’an). The development of the first 
recorded version of the recited Qur’an in 
Egypt is documented by Labib al-Sa‘id. In 
The art of reciting the Qur’an, Kristina Nelson 
examines the practices of Egyptian recit¬ 
ers, the same figures who have become 
influential the world over because of the 
dissemination of their recordings. The 
singing of the great women vocalists from 
the Arab world, such as Fayruz, Warda, 
and, above all, Umm Kulthum (as well as 
men like c Abd al-Wahhab) have influenced 
the improvisational styles of these per¬ 
formers. Across the Muslim-majority and 
Muslim-minority worlds of Islam in the 
later twentieth century, the recitation re¬ 
cordings of a few Egyptian reciters (many 
of whom were trained in classical Arabic 
music: e.g. ‘Abd al-Basit ‘Abd al-Samad) 
were the most influential models for aspir¬ 
ing reciters. 

Qur’amc revitalization and contemporary da'wa 
Since the late twentieth century, changes in 
technology have combined with the so- 
called global “Islamic awakening,” to 
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encourage a widespread revitalization of 
the practice of the popular recitation of 
the Qur’an. Evidence of this is the world¬ 
wide women’s mosque movement that 
focuses on reciting the Qur’an and improv¬ 
ing recitation technique. Transnational 
connections support curricula for teaching 
recitation. For example, in the ig6os and 
1970s, the Egyptian government, with 
official Indonesian support, brought many 
of the most renowned Egyptian reciters to 
southeast Asia, a region of the world with 
as many Muslims as the population of the 
entire Arabic-speaking world, in order to 
teach and to perform. 

Da'wa is a qur’anic term interpreted and 
applied in different ways in different global 
contexts (see invitation). Most basically, 
the term means a “call” to deepen one’s 
own or encourage others’ Islamic piety. As 
such, it has been a crucial concept in the 
historical propagation of the Islamic 
religious tradition. Da'wa is key to under¬ 
standing how the Qur’an functions as a 
basis of contemporary Islamic revitaliza¬ 
tion movements. Qur’anic da'wa promotes 
recitational aesthetics and schooling as the 
basis for programs among Muslims of 
diverse orientations. 

In the most populous Muslim-majority 
nation in the world, Indonesia, the recita¬ 
tion of the Qur’an was the focus of an 
energetic movement in Islamic revitaliza¬ 
tion in the late twentieth century. South¬ 
east Asia is well known for world-class 
recitation, evidenced in the popularity of 
the woman reciter from Jakarta, Hajja 
Maria Ulfah. Southeast Asia also has tra¬ 
ditionally been known for the production 
of exceedingly clear and precise methods 
and materials. In Indonesia in the 1990s, 
mainstream da'wa was viewed as an “in¬ 
vitation” to voluntary Islamic piety issued 
to Muslims, and much da'wa highlighted 
engagement with the recited Qur’an. 
Examples of the energy of this movement 


are the massive “Baitul Qur’an” exhibit 
near Jakarta, as well as the promotion of a 
wide array of qur’anic arts like recitation 
and calligraphy (q.v.). 

As the Qur’an increasingly became the 
focus of programs to promote Islamic en¬ 
gagement, learning to read the Qur’an 
became the basis of a widespread revi¬ 
talization movement in Indonesia, and new 
pedagogies blended with traditional meth¬ 
ods of teaching and learning recitation. 
Popular activities ranged from basic study 
of tajwid to performance in the highly pro¬ 
ficient mujawwad style of recitation. The 
phenomenon of qur’anic learning and 
engagement was not limited to young peo¬ 
ple; it also included mature Muslims who 
labeled themselves as “learners.” As part of 
a resurgent movement in the “fundamen¬ 
tals” of religious practice in Indonesia 
during the 1990s, religiously oriented 
individuals actively adopted and promoted 
projects such as local and national Qur’an 
recitation competitions (see Fig. n), a wide¬ 
spread movement in “Qur’an kindergar¬ 
tens,” revitalized efforts to memorize the 
Qur’an, and lively women’s mosque groups 
trained in the development of reading 
skills. At this time, virtuoso readings in the 
mujawwad style were not considered the 
most effective means of inducing height¬ 
ened experiential states. Rather, the em¬ 
phasis was on the listeners’ own efforts to 
emulate actively such a performance. 
Expert performances from the Arab world 
and by Indonesians doubled as pedagogy 
for ordinary practitioners, a pedagogy that 
was disseminated and mediated by com¬ 
petition frameworks and other programs 
and interests. Under these educationally 
oriented influences, a great variety of 
material — including the recordings of 
great Egyptian reciters — became edu¬ 
cational curriculum in Indonesia; reciters 
at all levels were instructed to listen avidly 
to these performances in order to improve 
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their mujawwad Qur’an recitation and 
especially to master the modal system. 

The Indonesian term lagu, also denoting 
“song,” is used for musical qualities of 
recitation, doubly conveying the ideas of 
scalar pitch class and melody type. 
Contemporary Indonesian and Malaysian 
sources on recitation group the Arab- 
derived maqdmdt (lagu) used in Qur’an 
recitation into two principal types: misri 
and makawi. Misri lagu are the maqdmdt that 
were introduced in the 1960s and after, 
denoting modes that were known and used 
in Egypt (hence misri = Ar. misri). Makawi 
lagu are understood to comprise an older 
system from the Middle East, reportedly 
deriving from the recitational practices of 
Indonesian pilgrims and students who trav¬ 
eled to the Arabian peninsula (and Mecca, 
hence the term makawi ) earlier in the cen¬ 
tury and before. There are also indigenous 
southeast Asian lagu daerah, “local lagu.” In 
Indonesia, the system of mujawwad style 
Qur’an recitation that developed in the 
iggos was based on styles from Egypt. 
Competition lagu were based on seven 
maqdmdt prototypes: bayati, rast, hijaz, soba, 
sika, jiharka, and nahawand. Performances 
and pedagogies increasingly accepted this 
style as normative for all readers, especially 
under the influence of competitional read¬ 
ings and regimens. 

Apart from the influence of the competi¬ 
tion system, the adoption of Arabic, and 
more specifically Egyptian (misri) modes, 
were supported in Indonesia by the per¬ 
ception that they are more normatively 
qur’anic. New kinds of theorization 
accompanied the reception of the Arabic 
lagu, which became increasingly an aspect 
of the recited Qur’an in Indonesia in the 
iggos. Partially because of the popularity 
of contests and in part also due to the 
acceptance of the Egyptian-inspired model 
as the ideal, competence in these seven 
modes has become the goal of intermedi¬ 


ate and advanced-level recitational training 
in modern Indonesia. A competition sys¬ 
tem had a great deal to do with the stand¬ 
ardization and popularization of these 
structures. 

Recitation contests in Indonesia were 
interpreted as a form of da'wa. The in¬ 
creasing popularity of Qur’an reciting and 
recitation contests and, since 1997, their 
promotion by the Lembaga Pengembangan 
Tilawatil Quran, the Institute for the Devel¬ 
opment of the Recitation of the Qur’an 
(LPTQ), and other organizations, con¬ 
tributed to an explosion of interest and the 
creation of new media and techniques for 
the study and appreciation of the recited 
Qur’an. Possible controversy over the voic¬ 
ing of the speech of God as a competition 
was overcome in Indonesia by recognizing 
the positive effects of the events for Islamic 
youth. Recitation tournaments, especially 
the Musabaqah tilawatil Qur’an, the National 
Contest for the Recitation of the Qur’an 
(MTQ), have come to be viewed by many 
in Indonesia as an avenue for syPar Islam, 
or the propagation and deepening of 
Islamic practice through an appreciation of 
qur’anic knowledge and ability, as well as 
an avenue for the expression of distinctive 
aspects of Indonesian Islamic piety within 
the context of the global Muslim commu¬ 
nity. Competitions as syPar Islam were un¬ 
derstood to be simultaneously a form of 
education and an invitation to Muslim 
practice. 

Conclusion 

The recitation of the Qur’an is founda¬ 
tional to the history of Islamic worship and 
piety. As such, it has served as the para¬ 
digm for the category of “scripture” in the 
academic study of religion as developed by 
comparativists and Islamicists such as 
Mahmoud Ayoub, Frederick Denny, 
Michael Sells, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Marilyn Waldman, and especially William 
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Graham (see scripture and the qur’an; 

POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 

of the qur’an). These scholars have 
recognized not only the aural/oral nature 
of religious texts based on the unique 
qur’anic case, but they have also high¬ 
lighted the communal lifeworlds of the 
recited Qur’an. This theme of the inher¬ 
ently social nature of the recitation of the 
Qur’an echoes throughout the classical 
literature, even in interiorized systems such 
as al-Ghazall’s. Al-Bukhan’s Sahih and 
other major collections of hadlth, for 
example, relate the tradition in which the 
Prophet reportedly said, “The best among 
you are those who learn the Qur’an and 
teach it to others” (on the authority of 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan). In the contemporary 
world, teaching, learning, and practicing 
the Qur’an are voluntary open-ended proj¬ 
ects, drawing inspiration from the models 
of others’ piety. Al-Bukhari relates, on the 
authority of Abu Hurayra, that the 
Prophet said, “There is no envy (q.v.) 
except of two kinds: First, a person whom 
God has taught the Qur’an and who re¬ 
cites it during the hours of the night and 
during the hours of the day and his neigh¬ 
bor who listens to him and says, ‘I wish I 
had been given what has been given to so- 
and-so, so that I might do what he does’; 
and, secondly, a person to whom God has 
given wealth (q.v.) and he spends it on what 
is just and right whereupon another person 
may say, ‘I wish I had been given what so- 
and-so has been given for then I would do 
as he does’” (Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 113, nos. 
4389-90). In reading the Qur’an aloud, the 
Qur’an states that Muslims may affect 
others’ religiosity and thereby build the 
religious community (see community and 
society in the qur’an): “The believers 
are only they whose hearts tremble when 
God is mentioned; and, when his signs [or 
verses of the Qur’an] are recited to them, 


they multiply in faith (q.v.) and put their 
trust (see trust and patience) in their 
lord” (q 8: a). 

Anna M. Gade 
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Reciters of the Qur’an 

Those entrusted with the oral recitation of 
qur’anic passages, or the entire text. The 
term “reciter” (Ar. sing, qari’ and muqri’) in 
its basic, general signification refers to one 
who reads or recites. With reference to re¬ 
citers of the Qur’an, the plural qurra’ is 
much more common than muqri’un. In a 
broad sense, the term qurra’ is used in vari¬ 
ous sources to refer both to professional 
reciters, namely those who accepted pay¬ 
ment for their recitation and were often 
employed by the state, and to pious, non¬ 
professional ones who did not seek to make 
a living from their recitation. Other names 
less frequently used for Qur’an reciters are 
hamalat al-Qur’an (literally “bearers of the 
Qur’an”) and ahl al-Qur’an (“people of the 
Qur’an”). Tilawa is a synonym of qira’a in 
the sense of “recitation” but the active par¬ 
ticiple tali is seldom seen in place of qari’. 
Hafiz commonly denotes one who has 
memorized the Qur’an (it is also used to 
denote one who has memorized unusual 
quantities of hadith; hence, for example, 
al-Dhahabl’s Tabaqdt al-hufjaz is a bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of traditionists, not 
Qur’an reciters; see hadith and the 
qur’an). 

Politics 

There was a distinctive party called qurra’ 
in earliest Islamic Iraqi politics (see iraq), 
who took part on all sides in the first two 
civil wars (see politics and the qur’an). 
In particular, a significant number of the 
qurra’ broke away from ‘All’s army (see ‘ali 
b. abi talib) to join the Khawarij (see 
kharijIs) in 37/657 (see Sayed, Du Revolte). 
The obvious — and widespread — inter¬ 
pretation is that they were the ultra-pious 
party, marked by their devotional recitation 
of the Qur’an (q.v.). Norman Calder, how¬ 
ever, has suggested alternatively that qari’ 
originally referred to temporary or sea¬ 


sonal troops, serving for a qar’ or qur’ 
(period). M.A. Shaban’s ( Islamic history, 

50-1) identification of qurra’as people of 
villages (qurd) is fanciful. 

Early Muslim rulers were highly inter¬ 
ested in the Qur’an. Some sources ascribe 
the earliest official appointment of Qur’an 
reciters to the second caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, who, in 14/635-6, appointed 
two reciters, one each to lead men and 
women in prayer (q.v.; Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 
2749; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt, iii, 202). Al-Hajjaj, 
governor of Iraq (75-95/694-714), is cred¬ 
ited in the Sunni tradition with introducing 
vowel signs into the written text of the 
Qur’an (see orthography; manuscripts 

OF THE qur’an; ARABIC SCRIPT; ARABIC 
language); by some revisionist historians, 
even with formally fixing the qur’anic 
canon (see Mingana, Transmission; see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF 
the qur’an). Public recitation ideally en¬ 
tailed simultaneous exegesis (Arabic tafsir 
or ta’wil; see Versteegh, Grammar and 
exegi 1 185, see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval). Early judges 
(qadis) were often responsible for 
preaching (qasas) and public recitation of 
the Qur’an, as well as deciding lawsuits 
and other matters (see law and the 
qur’an; see, for example, a sermon by 
the Basran qadi Salih al-Murn [d. 172/ 
788-g?], which includes qur’anic recita¬ 
tion, prayers and weeping by preacher 
and audience alike; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 
vii, 165-7). One °f the complaints against 
the caliph ‘Uthman in the Kharijl Ibn 
Ibad’s letter to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 65-86/685-705) is that he prevented 
qasas in the mosques ( anyuqassa fiha bi- 
kitab Allah; see mosque). The qurra’ of 
Marwanid times were subject alternately to 
repression and bribery. Al-Hasan al-Basn 
(d. 110/728), for example, complained of 
qurra’ standing at the governor’s gate (Abu 
Nu‘aym, Hilya, ii, 151), while Hammad b. 
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aUR’Al 


Salama (d. 167/783-4) warned against go¬ 
ing to the governor (amir) even if he should 
ask for so litde as to recite qul huwa llahu 
ahad (q 112; ibid., vi, 251; a similar report is 
attributed to Sufyan al-Thawn [d. 161/ 
778?], cf. Abu Nu’aym, Ihlya, vi, 387). 

Devotional recitation 
From an early period, excellence in 
qur’anic recitation seems to have been 
regarded as conferring a higher religious 
and social, even political, status on the 
individual. A well known prophetic hadlth 
states, “The best of them at reciting the 
book (q.v.) of God will lead the people” 

(see kings and rulers). This hadlth is fre¬ 
quently cited in the literature on the excel¬ 
lences of the Companions (see compa¬ 
nions of the prophet) and invoked in the 
debates between the Sunnis and the Shi'is 

affirm the greater right of Abu Bakr or 
‘All, respectively, to assume the caliphate 
on account of each candidate’s superior 
proficiency in qur’anic recitation. This 
hadlth is cited in various other contexts 
as well, particularly to underscore the 
equality of Muslims regardless of social 
and ethnic background, and to recognize 
differences only in religious piety (Afsa- 
ruddin, Excellences, 18). 

Fasting (q.v.) by day and staying awake by 
night (see vigils; day and night) seem to 
have been the most usual components of 
the devotions of Muslim ascetics ( zuhhad, 
nussak; see asceticism) in the second/ 
eighth century. Ritual prayer was com¬ 
monly the main occupation of night vigils, 
but it might be supplemented by qur’anic 
recitation or integrated with it. We are 
told, for example, that the blind Basran 
jurisprudent and traditionist Qatada 
(d. ca. 115/735) normally recited the whole 
Qur’an weekly, over three days during the 
first two-thirds of Ramadan (q.v.), and 
daily during the last ten days (Abu 


Nu'aym, Ihlya, ii, 338-9). The Kufan 
jurisprudent al-Hasan b. Salih b. Hayy 
(d. 199/814-5), his brother ‘All (d. 151/ 
768-9?) and their mother used to recite the 
Qur’an nightly in shifts; then the two 
brothers in shifts after their mother died; 
finally al-Hasan alone after his brother 
died (‘Ijll, Tankh, 114, 347). Sometimes, 
however, an ascetic would meditate for a 
very long time on just one verse; as did, as 
is reported below, the Basran Sulayman 
al-Taynn (d. 143/760-1; Abu Nu'aym, 

Ihlya, iii, 29). Qur’anic recitation was so 
strongly associated with renunciation 
of the world that qdri’ itself became a 
regular term for “renunciant” or “ascetic.” 

Disquiet with renunciant practice is evi¬ 
dent in the hadlth extolling the merits of 
contemplating the meaning of the verses as 
one recites them (e.g. Abu ‘Ubayd, Fada’il, 
156-8). Completion of qur’anic recitation 
in an exceptionally short time, particularly 
to attract public acclaim or alms, was 
looked at askance (e.g. Nawawl, Tibyan, 50). 
Several of the six canonical collections of 
hadlth include a warning from the 
Prophet, “One who has recited the [entire] 
Qur’an in less than three days has not 
comprehended [it]” (AbuDawud, Sunan, 
Shahr Ramadan, 8; Tirmidhi, Sahih, al- 
Qira’at, 11; IbnMaja, Sunan, Iqamat al-saldt, 
178). Public rituals to mark an individual’s 
completion of recitation of the sacred text 
(khatma) were likewise controversial, al¬ 
though they were usual from as early as 
the second/eighth century (Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Talbis, 176). 

There is evidence that early recitation 
conventions did not observe full declen¬ 
sional endings as later became customary. 
Hortatory reports were circulated to exhort 
the faithful to recite the qur’anic text with 
i'rdb (desinential inflection; see grammar 
and the qur’an). One such report quotes 
the Prophet as saying, “Whoever recites 
the Qur’an without full inflection, the 


attending angel records for him ‘as re¬ 
vealed’ with ten merits for each letter; 
whoever inflects only part of the Qur’an, 
two angels are assigned to him who write 
down for him twenty merits; and whoever 
inflects the [entire] Qur’an, four angels are 
assigned to him who record seventy merits 
for each letter” (see Qurtubl, Tadhkar, 84-5; 
also Kahle, Qur’an and ‘Arablya). The rise 
of schools of grammar by the second/ 
eighth century, particularly at Kufa and 
Basra, and the rapidly growing influence of 
the grammarians, who concerned them¬ 
selves to a considerable extent with the 
correct reading of the qur’anic text, played 
a key role in the final development of the 
scriptio plena. This and similar reports very 
likely also encode rivalry between the 
pious, non-professional qurra’ and the pro¬ 
fessional grammarians. These pious recit¬ 
ers were inclined to view the grammarians 
as excessively concerned with the mechan¬ 
ics of language and thus with primarily 
humanistic perspectives (see language 
AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; CREATEDNESS 
of the qur’an; inimitability), while the 
grammarians viewed the pious reciters as 
amateurs lacking in linguistic competence 
and thus in scholarly authority (see Afsa- 
ruddin, Excellences, 7-8; Versteegh, Gram¬ 
mar and exegesis, 178). Some of the qurra’ 
were regarded by the scholarly establish¬ 
ment as unreliable transmitters of hadith; 
in classical biographical (rijal) works they 
are likely to be praised for their personal 
piety but denounced for their dubious 
status as hadith narrators (see Afsaruddin, 
Excellences, 21-2). 

Al-Ghazall (d. 505/1 in) devoted the 
eighth book of Ihya’ ’ulum al-drn to the eti¬ 
quette of reciting the Qur’an. Among 
other things, he proposes ten outward rules 
of proper recitation: for the reciter to be in 
a state of ritual purity (q.v.); to recite no 
more at one session than one can properly 
contemplate; to recite by recognized units 


such as sevenths (ahzab); to write the 
Qur’an properly; to recite at a pace con¬ 
ducive to contemplation; to weep as one 
recites (see weeping); to prostrate oneself 
at the appropriate verses (as a Shall T, 
al-Ghazall names fourteen; in printed 
Qur’ans, these verses are commonly 
indicated by fines in the text and the word 
sajda in the margin; see bowing and 
prostration; printing of the qur’an; 
ornamentation and illumination); to 
preface one’s recitation with certain for¬ 
mulas, e.g. a’udhu bi-llahi l-sami c , etc., and to 
conclude it with others, e.g. sadaqa llahu 
ta’ala, etc.; to recite aloud, unless one finds 
oneself taking excessive pride in it; and to 
recite in a comely voice. These ten are 
complemented by ten inward dispositions 
(see also Nelson, Art of reciting, ch. 4.; see 
RECITATION OF THE Qur’an). 

Famous reciters 

Particular versions or “readings” (qira’at) of 
the qur’anic text are sometimes associated 
with Companions, above all Ibn Mas'ud 
and Ubayy b. Ka’b, but more usually with 
regions (e.g. “the people of Medina [q.v.] 
recited thus”) and, increasingly over time, 
with various experts of the second/eighth 
century (Noldeke, gq, 2-3 is basic; see also 
Brockett, Qur’an readings; see readings 
of the qur’an). Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936) 
is famous for identifying the seven most 
respected readings (see Ibn Mujahid, 

Sab'a ). He was involved in the trials of two 
famous reciters before Baghdadi qadis, for 
reciting unacceptable readings: Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hasan b. Miqsam in 322/934 
and Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Shanna- 
budh (alternatively Shanbudh and Shana- 
budh) in 323/935. Their offences, however, 
were not that they recited variants not 
included among Ibn Mujahid’s seven but 
that they recited variants based only on 
philological possibility (in the case of Ibn 
Miqsam), or only on traditions going back 


to Companions but not endorsed by the 
caliph ‘Uthman (in the case of Ibn Shan- 
nabudh; see Jeffery, Materials; Melchert, 

Ibn Mujahid). 

Partly through the influence of his dis¬ 
ciples, Ibn Mujahid’s choice of the seven 
most acceptable readings seems to have 
commanded general assent from late in the 
fourth/tenth century, especially in Syria 
and points west. Three more readings were 
recognized at that time as the next most 
highly respected, especially in Iraq and the 
east (see Noldeke, gq, hi, 225). Finally, four 
more readings were identified as having 
unusually great historical interest without 
retaining their one-time liturgical use (see 

FORM AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN); 

that is, one could no longer recite them 
as part of a valid ritual prayer (salat). 
Medieval scholarly interest in different sets 
of readings may be estimated from titles in 
Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf al~zunm: of 155 books 
having to do with an identifiable number 
of readings, seventy-four treat the seven, 
forty-four treat the ten, seven treat the 
eight, while the remaining twenty-nine 
treat other numbers of readings, of which 
just one is devoted to the whole fourteen. 

The fourteen are listed here in order after 
al-Dimyap, Ithaf fudala’al-bashar, but it is 
not hard to find other orderings. Italics 
indicate the most common designation 
for each: 

(1) Nafi'b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. ca. 169/ 
785-6), Medinese; 

(2) ‘Abdallah b. Kathvr al-Darl (d. 120/ 
737-8), Meccan; 

(3) Abii i4mrZabban b. al-Ala’iA. ca. 154/ 
770-1), Basran; 

(4) ‘Abdallah b. ’Amir (d. 118/736), 
Damascene; 

(5) Asim b. Abl 1-Najud Bahdala (d. ca. 
127/744-5), Kufan; 

(6) Hamza b. Habib (d. ca. 156/772-3), 
Kufan; 


(7) ‘All b. Hamza al-KisHY (d. ca. 189/ 
804-5), Kufan, lived in Baghdad; 

(8) Abuja'far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qa‘ al- 
Makhzuml (d. ca. 130/747-8), 
Medinese; 

(9) Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
820-1), Basran; 

(10) Khalafh. Hisham (d. 229/844), 
Baghdadi; 

(11) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhaysin (d. ca. 123/740-1), Meccan; 

(12) al-Hasan al-Basn(d. 110/728), Basran; 

(13) Sulayman b. Mihran al-A‘mash (d. ca. 
148/765), Kufan; 

(14) Yahya b. al-Mubarak al-Yazidi (d. 202/ 
817-8), Basran, lived in Baghdad. 

All of these but numbers 3 and 4 were cli¬ 
ents (mawalT), not ancestral Arabs (q.v.; see 
also CLIENTS AND CLIENTAGE). Only a few 
were major figures outside the field of 
qur’anic recitation: al-Kisa’l in grammar; 
al-Hasan al-Basrl in preaching, hadlth, law, 
and piety; al-A‘mash in hadlth, law, and 
piety. Particular readings tended to prevail 
in particular regions. For example, in the 
late fourth/tenth century, it was reported 
that most Basrans preferred the reading of 
Abu ‘Amr but the imam (q.v.) of the chief 
mosque refused to recite any but that of 
Ya'qub (Ibn al-Jazarl, Ghaya, ii, 387), while 
the reading of Ibn ‘Amir is said to have 
prevailed in Syria until the beginning of 
the sixth/twelfth century, thereafter the 
reading of Abu ‘Amr (ibid., i, 292). 
Manuscripts of the Muwatta’ of Malik 
(d. 179/795) normally quote the Qur’an 
after the reading of Nafi‘, which has 
usually been favored in north Africa (see 
Dutton, The origins, ch. 4; also Cook, 

A koranic codex). 

From the fifth/eleventh century the two 
most important transmitters (sing, ream, pi. 
ruwai ) from each of the first seven were 
identified, later from all of the first ten 
(the following list is based chiefly on Ibn 
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al-Jazan, Tahbir al-taystr; cf. as-Said, Recited 
Koran, 127-30): 

(1) ‘Isa b. Mina Qalun (d. ca. 220/835), 
Medinese, and ‘Uthman (Sa'Td?) b. 
Sa'ld Warsh (d. 197/812-3), Egyptian; 

(2) Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahman 
Qunbul (d. ca. 291/903-4), Meccan, and 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bazzi (d. ca. 
250/864-5), Meccan; 

(3) Abu 'Umar Hafs b. ‘Umar al-Dun (d. ca. 
246/860-1), Baghdadi, and Abu Shu'ayb 
Salih b. Ziyad al-Susi (d. ca. 261/874), 
Mesopotamian; 

(4) ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Dhakwan 

(d. 242/857), Damascene, and Hisham 
b. ‘Ammar al-Sulaml (d. 245/859-60?), 
Damascene; 

(5) Abu Bakr Shu‘bah (Salim?) b. ‘Ayyash 
(d. ca. 193/809), Kufan, and Ilafs b. 
Sulayman, also called Hufays (d. ca. 
180/796-7), Kufan; 

(6) Khalaf{ no. 10 among the chief reciters) 
and Abu ‘Isa Khallad b. Khalid 
(Khulayd? ‘Isa? d. 220/835), Kufan; 

(7) Abu 'Umar al-Dun (as from no. 3) and 
Abu l-Harith al-Layth b. Khalid 

(d. 240/854-5), Baghdadi; 

(8) Abu l-Harith 'Isa b. al- Wardan (d. ca. 
160/776-7), Medinese, and Sulayman 
b. Muslim b. Jammaz (d. after 
170/786-7), Medinese; 

(9) Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil Ruways 
(d. 238/852-3), Basran, and Rawh b. 
‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. ca. 235/849-50), 
Basran; 

(10) Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Warraq (d. 286/ 
899-900), Baghdadi, and Idris b. ‘Abd 
al-Karlm al-Haddad (d. ca. 292/905), 
Baghdadi. 

In time, of course, specialists worked out 
the most important means of transmission 
(tariq, pi. turuq) from each of the ruwat. 

Modern scholars have often associated 
the seven most highly respected readings 


with the seven ahruf'm which, according to 
a prophetic hadlth report, the Qur’an was 
originally revealed; most medieval schol¬ 
ars, however, denied any such association 
(see Melchert, IbnMujahid, 19). Similarly, 
modern Muslims have often discerned a 
close connection between the different 
readings and dialectal differences (e.g. 
as-Said, Recited Koran, 84; see dialects); 
this, however, also departs from the me¬ 
dieval tradition, which generally recognizes 
that the leading reciters themselves derived 
their readings by choosing (ikhtiyar), usually 
among transmitted variants. Commenta¬ 
ries on the readings justify them in terms 
of grammar and meaning, not transmis¬ 
sion history — and only sometimes dia¬ 
lectal usage (e.g. Ibn Khalawayh, Hujja, 
and Makkl, Kashf). Medieval sources also 
sometimes use the term huruf in connection 
with the transmission of textual variants; 
e.g. the Meccan traditionist Sufyan b. 
‘Uyayna (d. 198/814) is commended for 
unusual accuracy in transmitting the huruf 
(Ibn al-Jazan, Ghaya, i, 308). The distinc¬ 
tions and connections among ahruf huruf, 
and qird a, necessary for a sound under¬ 
standing of the early history of qur’anic 
recitational modes, await a thorough study. 

It is difficult to name the most important 
reciters of later centuries since the main 
creative work of fixing the text had already 
been done. On the side of performance, 
there were doubtless reciters of outstand¬ 
ing originality and skill. Their work is 
mostly undocumented. For the long con¬ 
troversy over musical recitation, see Talbi 
(La qira’a) and Nelson (Art of reciting). The 
latter gives examples of changes in style 
across the twentieth century, which are 
observable, at last, in recordings (see 
RECITATION OF THE QUR’an). 

There is a substantial literature on some 
further aspects of recitation. One example 
of the results of such attention over the 
centuries is visible in many copies of the 
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Qur’an, where certain symbols indicate the 
editors’ preferences in recitation; notably, 
q-l-y to indicate al-waqf awla (better to stop 
but permissible to continue), s-l-y to in¬ 
dicate al-wasl awla (better to continue but 
permissible to stop), / to indicate ja’iz 
(equally permissible to stop or go on), la 
(to indicate that one must not stop), and 
three dots forming a pyramid to indicate 
parentheses, the words of which must go 
either with what follows or with what has 
preceded; e.g. at £> 2:2, where jihi may be 
read with either the preceding la rayba 
(“there is no doubt in it”) or the following 
hudan lil-muttaqina (“in it is guidance for the 
godfearing”). These preferences are closely 
related to a long tradition, but naturally 
the tradition includes many alternatives, as 
described in the literature of al-waqf wa- 
l-ibtida’ (e.g. al-Danl, al-Muktaja). Tiny alif, 
waw andja’indicate the prolongation of a 
vowel sound; e.g. at Q, 2:7, where the alif 
maqsura of the third ‘ala is prolonged com¬ 
pared with the alifi of the first two. Tiny 
rrdm indicates that an /n/ sound (usually of 
the tanwin ) is to be pronounced as /m/ 
before a /b/; e.g. at Q, 2:18, where summun 
becomes summum. But some subtleties of 
correct recitation have escaped representa¬ 
tion in writing; e.g. imala, the pronuncia¬ 
tion of /<z/as though it were /ay/, and the 
peculiar shaking (qalqala) of some con¬ 
sonants (q, d, t, b,j) immediately before 
another consonant. 

Technique of Qur’an transmission 
Muslim children have normally learnt the 
Qur’an from around seven years of age but 
naturally there is much variation; for ex¬ 
ample, Khalaf, no. 10 on the list of reciters, 
memorized the Qur’an at ten (Ibn al- 
Jazarl, Ghaya, i, 273), while the biographer 
Ibn al-Jazarl (d. 833/1429) memorized the 
Qur’an at thirteen (ibid., ii, 247). Learning 
additional readings would of course come 
later. Sama‘ describes the student’s listening 


to the teacher’s dictation, while qira’a and 
'ard describe the opposite procedure, of the 
student’s reciting for the teacher, subject to 
correction as necessary. Teaching by sama‘ 
might involve very large groups, qira’a nor¬ 
mally no more than three students at a 
time. Traditionists who dictated hadith for 
payment were generally scorned in the 
early centuries, but payment to teachers of 
the Qur’an, although controversial, seems 
to have been better accepted, as in literary 
studies generally. 

Transmission of the Qur’an has usually 
depended on a combination of writing and 
audition. Writing was not necessary, hence 
the fairly large number of blind Qur’an 
reciters (perhaps 10% in the Middle 
Ages — there had to be far fewer deaf 
qur’anic reciters, such as Qalun, the trans¬ 
mitter from Naff, who corrected students 
on the basis of lip-reading). Differences 
among the accepted readings, however, 
often turn on the interpretation of the con¬ 
sonantal outline (rasm); for example, 
whether diacritics go above or below the 
line, so making a verb masculine or femi¬ 
nine. Therefore, transmission by writing 
must have been crucial to transmission of 
variant readings and, indeed, their very 
generation in the first place. Ibn Mujahid 
(d. 324/936) called for reciters to master 
Arabic grammar as an aid to remembering 
case endings, although he observed that 
Ibn Muhaysin (no. 11 on the list of reciters) 
went too far in allowing Arabic grammar 
to dictate his reading, instead of restricting 
his choice to transmitted variants, hence 
his loss of popularity in Mecca to Ibn 
Kathlr (d. 120/738; Ibn Mujahid, Sab ‘a, 
45-6; Ibn al-Jazarl, Ghaya, i, 167). Hadith 
recommends reading with the written 
mushaf (q.v.) open before one, even if one 
has memorized the text. 

The mosque was originally the main 
locus of transmission for all the Islamic 
sciences (see traditional disciplines of 
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qur’anic study). From the fifth/eleventh 
century, the madrasa (pi. madaris) became 
the premier institution of Islamic higher 
education. The chief teacher at any par¬ 
ticular madrasa was normally the specialist 
in Islamic law, but qur’anic recitation was 
often taught at the madrasa as an ancillary 
science. The Baghdadi Nizamiyya madrasa, 
for example, included a position for a 
muqri’ (Ibn al-jawzl, Munta^am, s.a. 485). In 
the Mamluk period, there also appeared an 
institution dedicated entirely to teaching 
the Qur’an (dar al-Qur’an). Despite that, the 
majority of Qur’an teachers of whom we 
have any information continued to be 
associated with ordinary mosques. 

Today, mosques continue to offer training 
in reciting the Qur’an. Governments, how¬ 
ever, are much more involved in religious 
instruction than ever before and not only 
provide qur’anic instruction in state insti¬ 
tutions of learning but often appoint, 
supervise, pay, and dismiss mosque person¬ 
nel (see TEACHING AND PREACHING THE 
qur’an). It is nowadays quite common for 
Islamic countries to host international 
competitions in recitation of the Qur’an. 
Regional mosques and religious organiza¬ 
tions often organize similar events on a 
smaller, local scale. 

Qur’anic recitation is now heard by radio 
and television broadcasting, also by means 
of tape and digital recordings (see media 
and the qur’an). Gifted reciters may 
achieve considerable popular followings. 
Two of the best known reciters in recent 
times are Mahmud al-Husrl and Abd al- 
Basit ‘Abd al-Samad, both from Egypt, 
whose taped recitations remain widely 
available in the Islamic world even after 
their deaths. The different readings con¬ 
tinue to be cultivated by specialists. 
Recordings of ah but Hafs ‘an ‘Asim are 
difficult to find, and printed versions al¬ 
most impossible (except for that of Naff in 
the Maghrib). There are, however, signs 


that alternative readings will become ever 
more easily available. 

Modern research 

Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl 
edited a large proportion of the most use¬ 
ful medieval scholarship on the readings of 
the Qur’an. Nelson (Art of reciting), Graham 
(Beyond), Denny (The adab ), and others 
have laid new stress on the Qur’an as lit¬ 
urgy, principally experienced by aural 
recitation rather than silent reading (see 
orality; orality and writing in 
Arabia). A number of studies have 
appeared concerning the readings and 
recitation practice of particular regions, 
of which Shalabi (al-Qird’at) is an outstand¬ 
ing example. There is still much work to 
do on the origins of the variant readings. 
See Puin (Observations) for exciting new 
manuscript evidence. The authors of 
this article see special promise in the 
investigation of the social setting of 
recitation. 

Christopher Melchert and 
Asma Afsaruddin 
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Recompense see reward and 

PUNISHMENT 

Reconciliation see peace 

Record of Human Actions see 
book; heavenly book; last judgment; 
good deeds; evil deeds 


Reeds see agriculture and 
vegetation; grasses 

Reflection and Deliberation 

Thinking about, and deciding a course of 
action based upon perceptions or observed 
events. To convey this concept, the Qur’an 
most frequently employs the triliteral 
Arabic root f-k-r. Second and fifth forms of 
the root f-k-r are attested eighteen times in 
the Qur’an. In contrast to certain concep¬ 
tions in later mystic circles (see sufism and 
the Qur’an), the Qur’an itself does not 
consider the notion of reflection (tafakkur) 
as inferior to remembrance (q.v.) of God 
(dhikr). But unlike dhikr, the Qur’an never 
uses tafakkur with regard to God. 

Rather, the Qur’an mentions the creation 
(q.v.) of the heavens (see heaven and sky) 
and earth (q.v.) and everything between, to 
request humans to reflect on and to realize 
divine omnipotence (see power and 
impotence) and the reality of resurrection 
(q.v.): “Do they not reflect in their own 
minds? But not in truth and for a term 
appointed, did God create the heavens and 
the earth, and what is between them: yet 
are there truly many among the people 
who deny the meeting with their lord [q.v.; 
at the resurrection]!” (q 30:8; see also 
Q 45:13). Natural phenomena are inter¬ 
preted in a similar way (see nature as 
signs; psalms): “The likeness of the life 
(q.v.) of the present is as the rain which we 
send down from the skies: by its mingling 
arises the produce of the earth from which 
people and animals eat (see sustenance): 
[It grows] till the earth is clad with its 
golden ornaments and is decked out [in 
beauty]: the people to whom it belongs 
think they have all powers of disposal over 
it: There reaches it our command by night 
or by day, and we make it like a harvest 
[clean-mown], as if it had not flourished 
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only the day before! Thus do we explain 
the signs (q.v.) in detail for those who re¬ 
flect” (q 10:24). The singular status of the 
Prophet is another fact perceptible by 
means of reflection, as the Qur’an points 
out: “Say: ‘I do admonish you on one 
[point]: that you do stand up before 
God — [It may be] in pairs, or [it may be] 
singly — and reflect (within yourselves): 
your companion is not possessed (see 
insanity; jinn): he is no less than a warner 
(q.v.) to you, in face of a terrible chastise¬ 
ment’ ” (Q 34:46; see CHASTISEMENT AND 
punishment). Even human relations in 
general are read as a sign of divine truth 
(q 30:21). This refers also to the recall of 
souls (q.v.) by God during sleep (q.v.) or at 
death (see also dreams and sleep; death 
and the dead): “[It is] God [that] takes 
the souls (of men) at death; and those that 
die not [he takes] during their sleep: those 
on whom he has passed the decree of 
death, he keeps back [from returning to 
life], but the rest he sends [to their bodies] 
for a term appointed. Verily in this are 
signs for those who reflect” (q 39:42)^ 

These verses, among others, aim at divine 
omnipotence that comprises everything 
in creation. By reflecting upon these 
signs, people, as the Qur’an explains, 
should be able to recognize this divine 
power. 

In addition to f-k-r, mention should be 
made of three other qur’anic exhortations 
to reflection and deliberation on the 
“signs” of God and his power. Through its 
frequent employment of the refrain, 
“Which of the favors of your lord (q.v.) do 
you deny (see lie),” an entire sura (q 55, 
Surat al-Rahman, “The Merciful”) re¬ 
minds the qur’anic audience of God’s 
beneficence (see grace; blessing; 
exhortations; form and structure of 
the qur’an; suras; rhetoric and the 
qur’an) — albeit without a lexeme con¬ 
noting “deliberation” or “reflection.” 


Another qur’anic term for “reflection” ap¬ 
pears in q 59:2: at the end of a passage 
relating God’s punishment of the “unbe¬ 
lievers (see belief and unbelief) from the 
People of the Book (q.v.),” “those who can 
see” (see seeing and hearing; vision 
and blindness) are told to “take heed” 

{fa- ’tabiruya uli l-absar; see punishment 
stories; nadir [banu al-] ; opposition 
to muhammad). In this case, not f-k-r, but 
the eighth verbal form of the root letters 
' b-r are used to connote reflection and 
deliberation on a warning. Finally, mention 
should be made of Q 4:82 and 47:24 (see 
also Q 23:68; 38:29 for the eighth rather 
than the fifth form of d-b-f) which call for 
careful pondering of the qur’anic message. 

In tradition, reflection upon the holy 
scripture is especially emphasized. It is 
told, for instance, that Zayd b. Thabit dis¬ 
couraged rapid recitation of the Qur’an 
(q.v.). Rather, he preferred to recite it over 
a longer period, “So that I can reflect on it 
and pause in it” (see Malik, Muwatta’, no 
I5-3-4-)- 

As mentioned above, the attitude of mys¬ 
tics towards the intellectual act of reflec¬ 
tion (jikr/tafakkur) was rather ambiguous. 
While (mystic) dhikr aims at an entire dis¬ 
solution of self-consciousness before the 
object of recollection, i.e. God, reflection 
rather refers to the meditative grasping of 
an object. Both ways, however, aim at the 
same result, that is, the deep awareness of 
divine presence and omnipotence in con¬ 
trast to the limitation of human contin¬ 
gency. See also knowledge and learn¬ 
ing; intellect; memory. 

Angelika Brodersen 
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Refrains see language and style of 
the qur’an; form and structure of 
the qur’an; rhetoric and the qur’an 

Relatives see family; kinship; parents; 
children 


Religion 

Prior to the twentieth century, the English 
word “religion” had no direct equivalent in 
Arabic nor had the Arabic word din in 
English. They became partially synony¬ 
mous only in the course of the twentieth 
century as a result of increased English- 
Arabic encounters and the need for con¬ 
sistency in translation (see translations 
of the qur’an). In the same way the 
English word “religion” carries a geneal¬ 
ogy of meanings, as revealed in W.C. 
Smith’s groundbreaking book The meaning 
and end of religion, so does the Arabic word 
dm. This co-existence of diverse meanings 
makes the interpretation of both words 
fluid in terms of their current and past 
usages as well as their contemporary inter¬ 
relationship. 

The present examination of the concept 
of din in the Qur’an therefore requires a 
dual approach: first, reconstructing its 
meanings within the linguistic context of 
the period during which the Qur’an was 
revealed (cf. e.g. Bravmann, Spiritual back¬ 
ground, 1-7, for discussion of the relation¬ 
ship between din and the pre-Islamic Arab 
concept of muruwwa; see also revelation 
AND INSPIRATION; ARABIC LANGUAGE; DIA¬ 
LECTS; PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE 
qur’an), using both intra- and inter-textual 
approaches to processes of interpretation 
(hermeneutics); second, writing those re¬ 
constructed meanings in English, using 
words with contemporary meanings that 
can only approximate their Arabic equiva¬ 
lents. In the face of this double challenge, 


the primary danger to avoid is the sim¬ 
plistic reduction of the Arabic word din 
to that of the English “religion.” A rich 
history of distinct past and interrelated 
current meanings emerges through an 
analysis of intra- and inter-textual qur’anic 
hermeneutics. 

Intra-textual hermeneutics 
The word din occurs ninety-two times in 
the Qur’an: forty-seven times in the 
Meccan suras and forty-five times in the 
Medinan suras (see chronology and the 
qur’an). It is possible to distinguish further 
between three Meccan sub-periods, al¬ 
though such detailed chronological tax¬ 
onomy is subject to scholarly debate. Using 
Rene Blachere’s chronological subdivisions 
as her primary taxonomic framework of 
analysis, Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad (The 
conception) suggested that the diversity of 
meanings attached to the word din in the 
Qur’an can be divided into three chrono¬ 
logical stages, which overlay the French 
scholar’s Meccan periods and one later 
Medinan period. 

In the first stage, corresponding to the 
first and second Meccan periods, the word 
din means “judgment” (q.v.) or “retribu¬ 
tion” (see retaliation; chastisement 
and punishment) when used in the expres¬ 
sion yawm al-din, which accounts for almost 
half of the occurrences. The expression as 
a whole, often translated as “day of judg¬ 
ment,” refers to a particular moment or 
time in the future rather than a specific day 
when God will act in history and human 
beings will be accountable for their actions 
(see last judgment). Human beings either 
heed thisyawm al-din or not, according to 
their personal response to God’s signs (q.v.; 
ayat; see also belief and unbelief; 
nature as signs; gratitude and ingra¬ 
titude; reflection and deliberation). 
The implication of takingjyattro al-din seri¬ 
ously leads to a life of devotion to God and 


responsibility (q.v.) towards others. Its de¬ 
nial reflects a lack of awareness of God’s 
involvement in the world (see lie). In both 
cases, yawm al-din implies personal ac¬ 
countability before God, whether individu¬ 
ally acknowledged or not. By validating the 
existence of yawm al-din, human beings are 
called to live a life of integrity in the image 
of God’s integrity towards human beings 
(see justice and injustice). 

The second stage corresponds to almost 
thirty occurrences found in the third 
Meccan period, with nine sub-categories of 
meaning that focus primarily on commit¬ 
ment and God’s unity ( tawhid see poly¬ 
theism and atheism; god and his 
attributes). The word din is now no lon¬ 
ger only about accountability for a future 
day of judgment: din is God’s right path for 
human beings on earth at all times (see 
astray; error; path or way). Human 
beings become accountable by following 
the din of God, which requires total obedi¬ 
ence (q.v.) and personal commitment to 
God’s integrity and unity. 

By contrast, a third stage of meaning 
emerges in the final part of the third 
Meccan period. In Q 6:161, din is associated 
with the Abrahamic community (millat 
Ibrahim) and the “straight path of right 
guidance” (siratin mustaqimin). The former 
identification adds a layer of meaning to 
the initial personal commitment. This 
verse introduces a new emphasis that be¬ 
comes central during the Medinan period: 
with God’s unity is associated the unity of 
the nascent Muslim community ( umma; see 
community and society in the qur’an). 
Din is now about collective commitment to 
live up to God’s “straight path.” Din then 
means “religion” both in the sense of a 
prescribed set of behaviors (see ethics 
and the qur’an; virtues and vices, 
commanding and forbidding) as well as 
a specific community of Muslims. There is 
only one din, God’s unchanging din. It ex¬ 


ists on earth with different degrees of pu¬ 
rity (i.e. Jews and Christians only partake 
in parts of this din because they have cor¬ 
rupted it over the centuries; see cor¬ 
ruption; jews and Judaism; Christians 
and Christianity). It is also during the 
Medinan period that there emerged the 
concept of fighting (q.v.) for the din of God 
to preserve the unity of the umma. Both 
Q 3:19 and Q 3:85 make the Islamic umma 
co-extensive with din. The integration of 
all three meanings, the din of God, God’s 
community of Muslims and Islam as a 
religion is achieved by the end of the 
Medinan period. This final, third stage in 
the qur’anic meaning of din is then carried 
down over the centuries as the principal 
meaning of din through a complex process 
of inter-textual hermeneutics. 

Inter-textual hermeneutics 
The first level of inter-textual hermeneu¬ 
tics requires an etymological examination 
that rests on comparative linguistics, itself 
the result of a comparison between various 
texts preceding or synchronic to the forma¬ 
tion, in the present case, of the qur’anic 
literary corpus. Although some of the ear¬ 
lier studies on the language of the Qur’an 
may have understood it as an Arabic word, 
derived from the root d-y-n, later scholars 
such as al-Khafajl (d. 1069/1659; cf. 
Brockelmann, gal S, ii, 396) and al- 
Tha'alibl (d. 429/1038; cf. Brockelmann, 
gal, i, 284) considered it a foreign word on 
the basis that it had no Arabic verbal roots 
(Jeffery, For. vocab., 132; see foreign 
vocabulary; grammar and the qur’an; 
inimitability; language and style of 
the qur’an). Like its Syriac cognate, the 
Arabic din has a polysemous sense: “code 
of law” (as with the Persian den) and “judg¬ 
ment” (as in the Aramaic dina). This dual 
meaning (attested in pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry; see poetry and poets) has led to 
the supposition that the term entered 
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Arabic through Syriac, a northern 
Aramaic dialect, in which language both 
meanings are attested in the early 
Christian period (even though a Jewish use 
of Aramaic in the oasis of Yathrib could 
have introduced din in the sense of “judg¬ 
ment” into the Arabic language, this would 
not explain its second sense in Arabic of 
“code of law”; see also Medina; cf. Ahrens, 
Christliches, 34-5, in which it is posited 
that the Arabic term was borrowed from 
Persian, directly or through Syriac). 

Unlike the first level of inter-textual 
hermeneutics which remains largely syn¬ 
chronic with the period of qur’anic textual 
production (see collection of the 
qur’an), the second level is diachronic, 
that is, it spans a fourteen-century history 
of qur’anic hermeneutics as found in ‘ulum 
al-Qur'an, “the qur’anic sciences” (see 
TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC 
study). In this long and rich Islamic tradi¬ 
tion of interpreting the Qur’an, the domi¬ 
nant meaning of din reflects the later 
qur’anic meaning associated with the 
Medinan period. For example, in his 
famous commentary, al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923) interpreted the word din in q 3:85 as 
synonymous with islam. In the commentary 
of Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373), this verse is 
juxtaposed with q 3:19 in which din is 
glossed as islam. In the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury, however, a plurality of meanings re- 
emerges as more explanations of the 
qur’anic word din are needed in response 
to the dominant western Orientalist in¬ 
terpretation of Islam as one religion 
among many, rather than the Muslim be¬ 
lief of its being the one religion of God 
(see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 

qur’an). In the first volume of Tqfhim al- 
Qur’an, as well as in a separate book en¬ 
titled Four basic qur’anic terms, Sayyid Abu 
1 -A‘la Mawdudi (1903-1979) explicitly de¬ 
fines dm as found in q 2:132 as “a qur’anic 
technical term, signifying the way of life, 


the system of conduct, and the code on 
which man bases his entire mode of 
thought and action” (cf. id., Towards un¬ 
derstanding, ii, 114 for Eng. trans.; see 
politics and the qur’an). The first two 
expressions, “way of life” and “system of 
conduct,” on the one hand, and the third 
expression, “code,” on the other, respec¬ 
tively reflect modern English as opposed to 
pre-modern qur’anic semantic resonances, 
thereby demonstrating Mawdudl’s exten¬ 
sive interaction with western thought. This 
link is even clearer in the fourth volume of 
his commentary, when he considers the 
expression din Allah as opposed to din al- 
malik (din of the king), translating din as 
“law” in both cases (see law and the 
qur’an; kings and rulers). Building 
again on both q 3:19 and Q 3:85, he con¬ 
cludes that “These [three] verses require 
that believers should totally submit them¬ 
selves to din. And din, apart from prescrib¬ 
ing Prayer (q.v.) and Fasting (q.v.), also lays 
down laws relevant for operating the social 
system and the administration of a coun¬ 
try” (Eng. trans. in id., Towards understanding, 
iv, 197). Here, Mawdudi integrates both the 
western (heavily Christian) understanding 
of religion as a set of beliefs and rituals 
(see ritual and the qur’an) with an 
older legal qur’anic meaning for din re¬ 
flected in the use of English words such as 
“code” and “law.” 

In this modern exegesis (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: early modern and con¬ 
temporary), both older and newer mean¬ 
ings of the word din are given. These 
meanings are further affected by their 
translation into expressions that dovetail 
with popular definitions of “religion” in 
the English language of the later twentieth 
and early twenty-first centuries. For ex¬ 
ample, in the sixth section of the chapter 
“Basic concepts of Islam” in the book Islam 
in focus, easily available through the inter¬ 
net, Dr. Hammudah ‘Abd al-‘Ati writes 
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that “genuine religion must come from 
God for the right guidance of man.” This 
implicit definition of “religion” is prescrip¬ 
tive and overlaps in part with a more popu¬ 
lar western understanding of the word 
“religion” as both linked to God and to a 
divine revelation whose purpose is to guide 
humankind. Yet, on the basis of Q 3:19 and 
3:85, 'Abd al-‘Ati argues that the only gen¬ 
uine religion is Islam. This emphasis on 
the degree of quality of religion — that 
there may be different religions but only 
one is genuinely true — reflects the old 
third stage, Medinan qur’anic meaning of 
din, which only appears in the singular 
form, to refer to a personal commitment to 
a transcendent God (tawhid) by way of sub¬ 
mission (islam) as part of a community of 
Muslim persons (umma). 

In short, the equivalent in contemporary 
English would be the emphasis of Religion 
with a capital R over either “religion” or 
“religions” in the plural. But what happens 
when such a distinction between upper- 
and lower-case letters does not exist in the 
Arabic language? The constant contem¬ 
porary usage of both “religion” (sing.) and 
“religions” (pi.) in western languages has 
required the development of an Arabic 
plural form for din. In fact, two different 
forms have emerged: adyan and diyanat. 
How these new variants of din, currently 
synonymous, might be distinguished in the 
future is unclear, as is how they might af¬ 
fect, in turn, the interpretation of the sin¬ 
gular form din. What is certain, however, is 
that these linguistic changes in contem¬ 
porary Arabic reflect the unavoidable in¬ 
fluence of the current global power 
dynamics that affect almost unilaterally the 
direction of change: the meanings tradi¬ 
tionally associated with the Arabic word 
din are gradually merging into those as¬ 
sociated with the English words “religion” 
and “religions” as well as the use of cog¬ 
nate terms in other Western languages. 


The very name of this entry within an 
English language Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an 
reinforces such power dynamics, affecting 
our efforts at reconstructing a qur’anic 
understanding of the concept din. Yet, as 
the title of this entry uses a capital R, it 
may reflect a very subtle possibility of 
meaning more closely akin to the singular, 
solely qur’anic use of din. In this respect, 
both this encyclopedia entry and ‘Abd al- 
‘Ati’s juxtaposition of din and “religion” 
demonstrate how meanings are constantly 
created and re-created within both cultur¬ 
ally received yet continually changing her¬ 
meneutical processes. 

Patrice C. Brodeur 
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Religious Pluralism and the Qur’an 

In traditional Muslim thought, Muham¬ 
mad is the “seal of the prophets,” and his 
message, contained in the Qur’an, con- 
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tinues, confirms — and abrogates — all 
previous prophetic messages. The Qur’an 
demonstrates an awareness of those previ¬ 
ous messages, at least some of them, and 
evidences knowledge of a variety of re¬ 
ligious groups in its milieu. The earliest 
commentators on the Qur’an were alert to 
these allusions and their efforts at iden¬ 
tification became a traditional topic in clas¬ 
sical exegetical works (McAuliffe, Quranic, 
16-31). Such efforts formed part of a larger 
agenda, that of providing historical speci¬ 
ficity to certain segments of the text. The 
desire to do so was motivated less by an 
embracive and encyclopedic scholarly at¬ 
titude than by the desire to determine both 
the chronological parameters of qur’anic 
directives and the precise groups to whom 
they applied. Among the qur’anic “sci¬ 
ences” the subfield known as “occasions of 
revelation” (q.v.; asbab al-nuzul ) accumu¬ 
lated the results of these narrative elabora¬ 
tions of the qur’anic text. 

Numerous qur’anic passages allude to 
individuals, or to groups, who did not 
accept Muhammad as a prophet, but are 
nevertheless identified with one or another 
“religious” category about which the 
Qur’an has a variety of not necessarily 
uniform opinions. Explicit in its condem¬ 
nation of polytheists/idolaters ( mushrikun, 
i.e. Q 4:48, 116; 30:31; 39:65; but cf. 
Hawting, Idea of idolatry, for the argument 
that the qur’anic polemic against these 
mushrikun reflects “disputes among mono¬ 
theists rather than pagans and that Muslim 
tradition does not display much substantial 
knowledge of Arab pagan religion” [16] ), 
as well as the so-called “hypocrites” 

(;munafiqun, also glossed as “cowards” or 
those who shirked their military respon¬ 
sibilities; cf. 0,4:138, 145; 9:68; 33:73), the 
Qur’an does not deny the continued 
existence of Judaism and Christianity 
in its own milieu (i.e. seventh century 
Arabia; for two revisionist arguments 


that place the origins of the Qur’an 
elsewhere, see Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 
and Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu; but 
cf. Donner, Narratives, 35-61) and also 
alludes to other religious groups who are 
not directly connected to the qur’anic 
message (i.e. the enigmatic Sabians and 
Magians). 

For at least the last century and a half, 
western scholarship has discussed the 
“monotheistic influence” on Muhammad 
and the Qur’an (see post-enlightenment 
academic study of the qur’an). Exam¬ 
ples include A. Geiger’s nineteenth century 
doctoral thesis at the University of Mar¬ 
burg, Was hat Mohammed aus demjudenthume 
aufgenommen? (Eng. trans. Judaism and Islam 
1898, repr. New York 1970), R. Dozy’s 
Die Israeliten zu Mekka (Leiden 1864); 

H. Lammens’ Les Chretiens a la Mecque a 
la veille de l’hegire, in bifao 14 (1918), 
191-230; T. Andrae’s Der Ursprung des 
Islams und das Christentum, in Kyrko- 
historisk Arsskrift (1923-5), with a French 
translation, Les origins de I’Islam et le Chris- 
tianisme (Paris 1955); R. Bell’s The origin of 
Islam in its Christian environment (Edinburgh 
1926); and C.C. Torrey’s The Jewish founda¬ 
tions of Islam (New York 1933). Other stud¬ 
ies have focused on the possible presence of 
Christian, Jewish or Judeo-Christian sec¬ 
tarian groups in the qur’anic milieu, and 
there has been abundant speculation about 
the identity of the zindiqs of Mecca (Mani- 
chaeans and Mazdakites have been sug¬ 
gested; cf. Hawting, Idea of idolatry, 15, for 
bibliography; see also heresy). Further, it 
has long been acknowledged that much of 
the qur’anic message exhibits knowledge 
of, and similarity to, aspects of Judaism 
and Christianity, particularly as regards the 
narrative accounts of the prophets and 
several of the religious practices of the 
nascent community (see narratives; 
prophets and prophethood; ritual 
and the qur’an). Recent work on, for 


example, inter-communal similarities con¬ 
tinues this long line of scholarship (cf. 
Donner, Narratives, 64-75 f° r a discussion 
of qur’anic piety in this context). 

The Qur'an categorizes and alludes to 
the various religious groups that appear to 
have inhabited its milieu (cf. Rubin, Eye, 
45-53, for an overview of the religious 
communities present in pre-Islamic south 
Arabia: namely Jews, Christians, polythe¬ 
ists and hunqfa , ) in a variety of ways. 
Additionally, the qur’anic vocabulary for 
“religion” (q.v.) is itself multivalent and 
distinct from the terminology for “faith” 
(q.v.) or belief (see belief and unbelief; 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). This 
article will discuss the development of the 
qur’anic attitude towards religious plural¬ 
ism by looking first at the vocabulary 
employed by the Qur’an to designate 
either “religion” or the various religious 
groups with which it expresses familiarity. 
It will then focus upon the instances of 
“interreligious” encounter between 
Muhammad and his followers and non- 
Muslims, primarily Christians, recognizing 
the fluidity of these categories. The final 
section will examine the qur’anic passages 
which have formed Muslim attitudes 
toward the present plurality of religions. 

Qur’anic vocabulary 

In addition to the explicit mentions of var¬ 
ious religious groups, Jews, Christians, 
Sabians and Magians — the so-called 
“People of the Book” (q.v.) — as well as of 
polytheists/idolaters and the enigmatic 
hunqfa‘{ sing, hanif), the Qur’an uses a 
range of words, both Arabic and Arabized 
non-Arabic (see foreign vocabulary), 
to signify what contemporary readers 
understand as “religion.” 

General terms: din, milla, 'ibada 
Traditional Muslim writings on the reli¬ 
gious teachings contained in the Qur’an 


often maintain that there is a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the polytheism that domi¬ 
nated pre-Islamic Arabian religious life 
and the monotheism preached by Muham¬ 
mad. In the late nineteenth century, 
Goldziher (Muhammedanische Studien) and 
others took up this theme of the asserted 
difference and attempted to contrast a pre- 
Islamic communal, tribal “materialistic” 
virtue (muruwwa) with the Islamic and 
qur’anic concept of religion as individual 
affiliation (din; cf. Bravmann, Spiritual 
background, 2, and more generally, 1-7, for a 
counterargument that maintains that 
muruwwa — like din — had a moral- 
spiritual significance, and that “virtus and 
the virile ethics of the heathen period were 
appreciated even in the Islamic period, 
only that in the course of time other quali¬ 
ties, of purely religious character, were 
added to them”). The most common term 
for “religion” is din (over 90 occurrences), 
an Arabized word with a diglossic back¬ 
ground: the Persian den meaning “religion” 
or “cult” and the Akkadian danu meaning 
“judgment” (q.v.; Jeffery, For vocab., 131-3; 
cf. Lisan al- ‘Arab for other glosses, namely 
“custom, usage” and also “punishment, 
reward”). In the Qur’an the Arabic din 
has both these senses (as, incidentally, in 
Christian writings does its Syriac cognate, 
dina/din; cf. Jeffery, op. cit., 132-3 for an 
overview of the complex background of 
the Syriac term; for additional discussion 
of the qur’anic dm — particularly its es¬ 
chatological usage — see last judgment). 
Gardet (Din) distinguishes between the 
usage in the Meccan and Medinan periods: 
in the former, the sense of “judgment” pre¬ 
dominates, whereas the latter emphasizes 
the sense of “religion,” with echoes of the 
“practical” or cultic aspect of the Persian 
den. As seen in the exegesis of Q, 109:6 (“to 
you your din, and to me my din”), din is a 
term that can be applied to believers and 
unbelievers (cf. e.g. Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc., 


where the enduring quality of religious 
affiliation is asserted). But it must be 
emphasized that when din is used with the 
sense of “religion” it involves the “act of 
worship,” derived from the Arabic sense of 
debt, i.e. rendering to God what is his 
due — that is, the obligations and prescrip¬ 
tions set out in the Qur’an. 

Another term for religion is milla, unat¬ 
tested in Arabic prior to its qur’anic usage 
(cf. Bosworth, Milla). Likely of Syriac 
origin, in which melta may signify “word” 
(Gk. logos ) and is used as a technical term 
for religion (Jeffery, For vocab., 268-9), i n 
the Qur’an milla denotes “religion” or 
“sect,” and is frequently employed to des¬ 
ignate the creed of Abraham (q.v.; 8 out of 
the 15 occurrences: <4 2:130, 135; 3:95; 

4:125, in which the milla of Abraham is 
identified with “submission” to God; 6:161; 
12:38; 16:123; 22:78). But again, and also 
like the qur’anic umma, which is used for 
the Muslim community as well as for the 
communities of non-Muslims (even the 
animals and birds are said to constitute 
ummas, cf. Q, 6:38), milla is not the exclusive 
provenance of “believers” or Muslims: it is 
used for the religion of prophets prior to 
Muhammad (i.e. (4 12:38), Christians and 
Jews (<4 2:120) and polytheists or unbeliev¬ 
ers (q^ 7:88-9, the religion of the people of 
Shu‘ayb [q.v.]; 12:37; 14:13; 18:20; 38:7). 

£) 12:37 and 38 exemplify most clearly the 
range of uses: in <4 12:37, Joseph (q.v.) says, 
“I have abandoned the milla of a people 
who do not believe in God and deny the 
hereafter (see eschatology),” and in the 
following verse he says, “I followed the 
milla of my fathers Abraham and Isaac 
(q.v.) and Jacob (q.v.); we do not associate 
anything with God.” 

Closely related to the semantic range of 
din, a third general term for “religion” or 
religious praxis is ‘ibada, “worship” (the 
nominal form occurs 9 times; various ver¬ 
bal forms of the root ‘-b-d are much more 


frequent). The root meaning, however, is 
“to make, to do, to work” — from which 
the sense of “to serve” is derived (see 
Jeffery, For. vocab., 209-10; see servant). As 
with dm and milla, ‘-b-d is used both in ref¬ 
erence to the service of the one, true God 
and the (albeit vain) service of that which 
is not God (i.e. <4 5:60, 76; 10:104). In later 
Islamic thought, the “service” to the one 
God is explained as essentially involving 
the five “pillars” of Islamic faith, although 
sometimes other duties, such as marriage 
(see marriage and divorce) and circum¬ 
cision (q.v.), are included in the books of 
law (cf. Bousquet, ‘Ibadat). 

Terms conveying qur’anic approval: islam, 

hanif, shari'a 

Literally “surrender, submission,” islam 
(q.v.) occurs 8 times, most notably at Q, 5:3, 
wherein God says to Muhammad: “I have 
completed my blessing upon you and I 
have approved al-islam as [your] religion” 
(cf. Q, 3:19: “the [true] religion with God is 
al-islam”). It is not clear from the Qur’an 
what, exactly, is meant by islam: most 
notably, there is no clear differentiation 
between “faith” (iman) and “submission to 
God” (islam, although cf. <4 49:14; for a 
clear presentation of the relation of these 
two terms and din throughout the history 
of qur’anic exegesis see Smith, Historical). 
Some later hadlth (cf. Eng. trans. of one 
such account in Bukhan, Sahih, i, 42-3, 
related on the authority of Abu Hurayra), 
however, associate islam with the public 
marks of a Muslim believer, i.e. the five 
“pillars” of Islam, and iman with belief in 
God, his messengers and books, the angels 
(see angel), and the last day (see Smith, 
Historical, 12-3, for the various renditions 
of this tradition; for a rather different 
understanding of islam and iman, see 
Bravmann, Spiritual background, 7-31, and his 
theory that the former is a pre-Islamic con¬ 
cept implying defiance of death in the face 


of struggle with an enemy, while the latter 
connotes the sense of security associated 
with the triliteral Arabic root ’-m-n, par¬ 
ticularly in the context of protection 
against “fate”; see fate). In light of the 
ambiguity of qur’anic language, subse¬ 
quent theological debates raised the ques¬ 
tion of whether non-Muslims, especially 
Jews and Christians, could be considered 
“believers” (see Donner, Believers, for a 
recent discussion). Eventually, however, 
isldm was used for both the “personal 
relationship between man and God and 
the community of those acknowledging 
this relationship” (Smith, Historical, 2). It 
also must be noted that, although certain 
people prior to Muhammad (notably 
Abraham) are said to have been “muslims” 
(the active participle of isldm), the Qur’an 
is explicit in its insistence that obedience 
(q.v.) to God involves obedience to his 
messenger (q.v.), namely Muhammad (cf. 

£> 4:65; 33:36), an obedience that includes 
following the prescriptions and proscrip¬ 
tions that the Qur’an exhorts. 

Although hanlf (q.v.; 12 occurrences, 
nearly all of which are explicidy linked to 
Abraham) is used in the Qur’an with the 
sense of a “true monotheistic believer,” a 
Syriac cognate (hanpa) has the connotations 
of “pagan” (but see Rubin, Hanlf, 402, 
who emphasizes the significance of the 
Arabic root meaning “to incline,” as in 
having abandoned the prevailing religion 
and ‘inclined’ to a religion of one’s own). 
The tension between the apparent qur’anic 
meaning and the close Syriac cognate, 
which is not always mentioned in con¬ 
temporary discussions of the topic (i.e. 
Hawting, Idea of idolatry), has yet to be 
explained satisfactorily, particularly with 
regards to its usage in a Muslim framework 
(see Watt, Hamf; Jeffery, For vocab., 113-5). 
Here it should be noted that Crone and 
Cook’s discussion of the term (. Hagarism, 
13-14) focuses on Syriac Christian accounts 


of the seventh century Arab conquests, in 
which there is an apparent conflation of 
hanpe and mahgraye (which latter term, in 
Cook and Crone’s reading, designates the 
“Hagarenes,” aJudeo-Arab group who 
migrated from Arabia) as terms identifying 
the conquerors. They maintain that the 
qur’anic concept of hanlf was an inten¬ 
tional borrowing of the Syriac cognate by 
the ‘Hagarenes,’ but was used instead to 
“designate an adherent of an unsophis¬ 
ticated Abrahamic monotheism” in a 
contrivance “to make a religious virtue of 
the stigma of their pagan past” ( Hagarism, 
14; cf. also Watt, Hanlf). There is also a 
lack of scholarly consensus about whether 
the qur’anic employment of hanlf connotes 
an actual pre-Islamic religious grouping 
(see, for example, Rubin, Eye, and Hawting, 
Idea of idolatry, s.v., for two different view¬ 
points in contemporary scholarship). 
According to the semantic analysis of 
T. Izutsu, the qur’anic hanlf encompasses 
“(1) the true religion deep-rooted in the 
natural disposition in every human soul to 
believe in the One God, (2) absolute sub¬ 
mission to this One God, and (3) [...] the 
antithesis to idol-worshipping” (Izutsu, 
Ethico-religious concepts, 191). See further dis¬ 
cussion of this term below, under Religious 
communities. 

Perhaps parallel to the Christian designa¬ 
tion of their religion as the “way,” shan c a 
(later used as the comprehensive designa¬ 
tion of the Islamic law), with one occur¬ 
rence at q 45:18, has been understood with 
the sense of God’s having set Muhammad 
on the “open way, clear way, right way.” 

Terms denoting qur’anic toleration or 

ambivalence 

Ahl al-kitab, dhimma 

A more comprehensive designation are the 
so-called “People of the Book” (or “those 
who have been given the book,” cf. q 2:121; 
also “people of the Gospel,” q 5:47), which 
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appears over 30 times, with multiple con¬ 
notations. Although Jews and Christians 
(the Children of Israel [q.v.]) are consid¬ 
ered the prime designates of this terminol¬ 
ogy and were, subsequently, accorded a 
“protected” — albeit subordinate — status 
in later Islamic societies, the Magians and 
Sabians also appear in the Qur'an in con¬ 
junction with these “scriptured” peoples 
(cf. Q, 22:17), leading to their inclusion 
among the protected minorities in devel¬ 
oped Islamic thought (see below, under 
Religious groups). While in post-qur’anic 
times, ahl al-kitdb became nearly synony¬ 
mous with dhimrru (or ahl al-dhimma, the 
“protected” persons living in the Islamic 
state, i.e. religious minorities), the qur’anic 
dhimma (£ 9:8, 10), from which these latter 
terms derive, indicates merely “pact, 
treaty,” without any specification of the 
terms thereof, or of the persons to whom it 
applies. Later Islamic tradition developed 
these conditions (as exemplified in the so- 
called “covenant of “Umar”; cf. Tritton, 
Caliphs ), and those non-Muslim groups 
living in Islamic lands to whom they were 
extended were subsequently termed 
dhimrms/ahl al-dhimma (cf. Cahen, 

Dh imma). The designation of a specific 
group of people with a (revealed) “book” 
suggests that written scriptures were 
accorded respect, and those communities 
that claimed a written revealed text were 
set apart from others (see orality and 
writing in Arabia). The People of the 
Book are to be consulted for the meaning 
of scripture (cf. £ 10:94: “If you [Muham¬ 
mad] are in doubt about what we have 
revealed to you, ask those who recite/read 
[yaqra’una] the book before you”), but are 
also presented in the Qur'an as people 
who are in disagreement over the scrip¬ 
tures (cf. Q, 3:64, 65, wherein the People 
of the Book are said to be disputing con¬ 
cerning Abraham; see gospel; torah; 
psalms; book). 


Parties/factions 

In addition to the indicators of religious 
adherence — generally positive (ahl al-kitdb, 
harnf, muslim, mu’min), negative (mushrik) and 
neutral (dhimma, milla), as well as the re¬ 
ligious groups whose adherents are named 
in the Qur’an (Jews, Christians, Magians, 
Sabians) — there are a few terms that in¬ 
dicate divisions among the adherents of a 
religion, terms that may also be used for 
secular divisions. These qur’anic lexemes 
include hizb (pi. ahzab ), ta’ifa and fanq (the 
second verbal form of the root f-r-q is also 
used in this sense; cf. £ 6:159 and 30:32, as 
well as £ 20:94 and 9:107), shT’a (q.v.; pi. 
shiya\ ashya\ e.g. £ 6:159; 15:10, but also 
£ 28:15), zubur (£ 23:53), taraf (e.g. £ 3:127), 
tanqa (pi. tara’iq, e.g. £ 72:11), etc. All of this 
vocabulary has been variously translated as 
group, party, sect or division, among other 
renderings, with the terms generally car¬ 
rying a negative value. Charges of sectar¬ 
ian division are not infrequent in the 
Qur’an and although primarily aimed at 
the Children of Israel, they are also made 
against Muslims — as in the designation 
of those who shirked their military duties 
as “hypocrites” (see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy; cf. Rubin, Between, esp. 117-46). 
Such accusations became a prominent 
theme in Muslim polemics against Chris¬ 
tians, who were excoriated for multiple 
and visible divisions (see below, under 
“Jews and Christians”). 

This review of qur’anic vocabulary dem¬ 
onstrates the complexity of the qur’anic 
notion of religion which does not easily 
map to contemporary Western under¬ 
standings of religious pluralism. Adher¬ 
ence to the divinely revealed message 
encompasses more than a profession of 
faith (i.e. imdn); it entails an entire way of 
life (namely the behavior implied by 
shafPa, islam, ’■ibada ) — both public and 
private — a communal concept closer to 
the qur’anic concept of umma than the 


juridical/canonical/liturgical notion more 
familiar to today’s Euro-American societ¬ 
ies. Even though the Qur’an acknowledges 
the fact of the diversity of religions, it as¬ 
serts that, had God so willed, he could 
have made them all one nation (umma, see 
Q, 42:6-9; see PARTIES AND FACTIONS). 

Religious communities 

In addition to the terms that connote re¬ 
ligion as a collective category, the Qur’an 
names adherents of several religious com¬ 
munities. Most mentions, whether of Islam 
(i.e. those who adhered to the qur’anic 
message) or of other religious groupings, 
point to people and physical structures 
rather than conceptual abstractions (note 
the reference in cj 5:44 to Jewish “rabbis” 
[al-rabbdniyyun] and “religious scholars” 
[al-ahbar: also understood to refer to 
Christian religious authorities in Q 9:31, 

34]; Christian “priests” [qissisln] and 
“monks” [ruhban] of Q, 5:82; the mention 
in Q. 22:40 of God’s prevention of the 
destruction of four different places 
identified with religious institutions: 
sawami . identified as monasteries, 
biya ‘— churches, salawat — synagogues, 
and masajid — mosques, lit. places of 
“prostration”; see church; monasticism 
and monks). For example, the Qur’an 
mentions Christians but has no term for 
Christianity (but cf. i.e. Q_ 2:62 for a pos¬ 
sible attestation of “Judaism”). Here it 
should be noted that the Qur’an does not 
always link isldm with “religion” (but see 
a 3 :I 9> 85; 5 : 3)> although most of the 
qur’anic attestations of isldm denote the 
relationship of a human being to God: e.g. 
<4 9:74; 49:17; 61:7. The concept of Islam as 
distinct from isldm emerged over time, and 
received differing nuances in different set¬ 
tings (Smith, Historical ). Since, as recent 
scholarship has shown, Christianity and 
Judaism in the world of late antiquity were 
not as well-defined as their contemporary 


apologists have portrayed them (e.g. 
Boyarin, Radical Jew; id., Sparks of the logos; 
cf. also Cameron, Mediterranean world), our 
inability to designate precisely the refer¬ 
ents of these qur’anic mentions is not sur¬ 
prising. Some of these religious groupings 
appear a number of times (Jews, Chris¬ 
tians and polytheists), while others are 
mentioned only rarely (Sabians, Q 2:62; 

5:69 and 22:17 and Magians, Q 22:17). Often, 
it is not clear if the qur’anic concept in¬ 
dicates an actual, contemporary religious 
group identifiable as such to the qur’anic 
audience, a pre-Islamic group or a theo¬ 
logical concept (i.e. the enigmatic hamf ). 

Further, despite the apparent distinction 
of these groups from one another and from 
the emergent community that heeded 
Muhammad and his message, the specific 
nature of the various groups to which these 
people belonged is by no means clear. 
There is also a range of qur’anic judgment 
on some of them, particularly the Jews and 
the Christians. Indeed, the Qur’an has 
many scriptural figures and concepts 
familiar to Jews and Christians, making 
analysis of the degree of real separation 
and distinction among the communities in 
the qur’anic milieu difficult. The preva¬ 
lence of the qur’anic attestations of “be¬ 
lievers” is a case in point: in passages such 
as Q, 33:35, believers and Muslims are both 
mentioned — and it is not clear whether 
one modifies the other, or if they are sepa¬ 
rate categories. Might Jews and Christians, 
particularly those not hostile to Muslims, 
be considered “believers” (as was the claim 
of Christian apologists such as Theodore 
Abu Qurra [d. ca. 214/830]; cf. id., Discus¬ 
sion, 75-6; see also Donner, Believers)? 
Despite such irenic arguments, the fact 
that there are different terms for Jews, 
Christians and Muslims does indicate a 
significant qur’anic distinction among 
these groups. Finally, the long history of 
qur’anic commentary has complicated the 
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identification of, and attitude towards, the 
following groups and, consequently, their 
relationship to contemporary religious 
groups and the resultant behavior towards 
them demanded of Muslims. A brief 
sketch of those communities to which the 
Qur’an alludes in various ways and in 
varying detail, follows. See, however, the 
articles jews and Judaism; Christians 
and Christianity; sabians; hanif; 
MAGIANS; POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM for 
a fuller discussion of each. 

Jews and Christians 

As mentioned above, the Qur’an uses the 
designation People of the Book and Chil¬ 
dren of Israel to include both Jews and 
Christians — with the latter phrase, how¬ 
ever, carrying a less obviously Christian 
valence. But reference to Jews and Chris¬ 
tians as separate entities is also made. 

Often with a negative connotation, “Jews” 
(yahud) are explicitly mentioned multiple 
times in the Qur’an (q 2:113, 120; 5:18, 51, 
64, 82; 9:30; cf. also 22:17, etc.), and once 
the singular appears — in an assertion that 
Abraham was not a Jew (q 3:67). Although 
the origins and the rituals of the Jewish 
groups in Muhammad’s milieu are not well 
attested, the qur’anic evidence, as well as 
other sources (such as hadith and the sira; 
see HADITH AND THE QUR’AN; SIRA AND 
the qur’an), point to the presence of 
Jewish communities in seventh century 
Arabia. (The qur’anic identification of the 
individual who, in Q 20:85-95, prompts the 
Israelites to create the calf of gold [q.v.] as 
al-Samin may also indicate some familiar¬ 
ity with Samaritans [q.v.]). “Christians” 
(al-nasara and other phrases; cf. McAuliffe, 
Qur’anic, esp. 1-5 and 94-128) also appear a 
number of times in the Qur’an (q 2:62, III, 

1*3, *20,135. *40; 5: *4i *8, 5*» 6 9. 82; 9:3°; 

22:17) — with only one occurrence in the 
singular (nasraniyyan), again in a denial of 
Abraham’s being one (q 3:67). But, unlike 


the frequent qur’anic condemnation of 
“Jews,” “Christians” are sometimes com¬ 
mended (q 5:82: “The nearest of them in 
love to the believers are those who say, ‘We 
are Christians’”; see also Q 24:37-8). As is 
the case with the Jews, there is more spec¬ 
ulation than knowledge about the exact 
nature of the Christianity present in 
seventh century Arabia, but the Qur’an 
and other, contemporary sources attest to a 
Christian presence in the peninsula — al¬ 
though the depth of their penetration is 
not known (cf. Shahid [Byzantium and the 
Arabs] and Griffith [Gospel] for varying 
opinions on the extent of the “Arabic” 
nature of pre-Islamic Christianity in the 
Arabian peninsula; Hoyland maintains 
that although “in the fourth to sixth cen¬ 
turies Christianity made major inroads 
into Arabia... it was particularly the in¬ 
habitants of north Arabia who were won 
over to Christianity in large numbers”; 
cf. Hoyland, Arabia, 146-59, esp. 147). 
Unfortunately — reflecting the paucity of 
information available for pre-Islamic 
Arabia — many recent works on Arabia or 
the Arabs do not explore the religious situ¬ 
ation of the inhabitants of the peninsula in 
depth (cf. Retso, The Arabs). Apart from 
epigraphic sources, which are currently 
inaccessible to many western researchers, 
there is little historical attestation of the 
Arabian peninsula other than the Islamic 
annals — which were composed, at the 
earliest, in the second or third Islamic cen¬ 
tury. The following is an outline of the 
state of current knowledge on the subject 
(see also epigraphy and the qur’an; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTH ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

There appears to have been a Jewish 
presence in the Arabian peninsula since 
the first century c.E. In the sixth century 
there was even a south Arabian Jewish 
“kingdom” of Himyar that flourished for 
a brief period of time (for details see 
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Hoyland, Arabia, 49-57; 146-7; Lecker, 
Conversion, 129-36). Thus, it is not surpris¬ 
ing to learn that there were a number of 
presumably Arabic-speaking Jewish tribes 
in Medina (q.v.) and its surroundings dur¬ 
ing Muhammad’s lifetime. These Jewish 
tribes figure prominently in Muhammad’s 
struggle for the establishment of a political 
entity in Medina after his emigration (q.v.; 
hijra) from Mecca (q.v.), and various 
qur’anic verses are traditionally associated 
with the different stages of this early 
“Muslim-Jewish” conflict (see Scholler, 
Exegetisches). For example, the biographers 
of Muhammad associate the revelation of 
Q, 3:12 fi, which alludes to the Muslim vic¬ 
tory at Badr (q.v.) as a warning for the dis¬ 
believers, and Q. 5:51-6, which urges the 
believers not to take Jews and Christians as 
friends (cf. Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 388, 545-6; Eng. 
trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 260, 363; see 
friends and friendship), with the con¬ 
frontation and expulsion of the tribe of 
Qaynuqa' (see occasions of revela¬ 
tion). Also, Q, 59:2-15 (cf. Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 
654; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 438) 
has been connected to the expulsion of the 
tribe of Nadir; and Q, 33:26 f. (cf. Ibn 
Ishaq, Sira, 693; Eng. trans. Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 468) to the extermination of 
the males [who participated in battle 
against the Muslims] from the tribe of 
Qurayza (see nadir; qurayza; qaynuqa' 
for further discussion of the classical 
Islamic interpretation of these verses). 

Although the Christian presence was less 
localized and less cohesive than the Jewish 
one, there is ample attestation of Christian 
communities in pre-Islamic south Arabia. 
The precise nature, however, of their lit¬ 
urgy, or even their beliefs, is not known (for 
two different perspectives in modern schol¬ 
arship on the nature and extent of the 
spread of Christianity in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, see the above-mentioned works 
of Shahid and Griffith on this topic). After 


the Christological controversies in the 
early/middle fifth century C.E., the eastern 
Christians were divided into three groups: 
those who adhered to the pronouncements 
of the Council of Chalcedon (451 c.e.; i.e. 
that in the one person and hypostasis of 
Christ was a fully human nature and a fully 
divine one); and two non-Chalcedonian 
groups, ordinarily known as the Nestorians 
and Monophysites. Each of these groups 
existed in south Arabia prior to Muham¬ 
mad’s lifetime, but the Monophysites, with 
their connection to Abyssinia, were the 
politically dominant (cf. the story of the 
Christian city of Najran and its famous 
martyrs). The Persian Nestorians also had 
a fairly visible role (see below, under 
“Najran” in Episodes ). In addition to the 
explicit mentions of “Christians” or 
Christian doctrines that appear in the 
Qur’an, certain verses are understood to 
be allusions to Muhammad’s (or his fol¬ 
lowers’) encounters with specific Christian 
groups (see below under Episodes). 

Like the Jews, the Christians are included 
in such categories as “Children of Israel” 
and “People of the Book.” But, rather than 
a literal translation of the Greek term 
“Christian” (i.e. the Ar. masihiyya), the 
qur’anic Christians are termed al-nasara, 
most likely in reference to the nisba of Jesus 
(q.v.), i.e. the “Nazarene” (for discussion of 
the possible significations of this term, see 
McAuliffe, Qur’dnic, 93-128). This term, one 
that appears to be unique to the Qur’an, as 
well as the qur’anic descriptions of their 
beliefs, has led to some speculation about 
the exact nature of the Christians in the 
qur’anic milieu: were they (an otherwise- 
unattested) Jewish-Christian sect (i.e. pace 
S. Pines, Notes; cf. id Jewish Christians; id., 
Gospel quotations; but, for an argument 
against any Muslim awareness of “Jewish- 
Christians,” cf. S.M. Stern, New light; cf. 
also id., Quotations)? Besides the lack of 
external evidence for the presence of 
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“Jewish Christians” in the qur’anic milieu, 
the polemical intent of the Qur’an must 
be considered when reading the passages 
that allude to other monotheists. If the 
Prophet’s qur’anic preaching assumes a 
knowledge on the part of its audience of 
the phenomena of which it speaks, it 
would have the liberty to exaggerate and 
distort — even “name-call” — in its efforts 
to persuade its own listeners (i.e. once it 
became clear that the Jews and Christians 
would refuse to accept Muhammad as a 
prophet in the path of Abraham, Moses 
[q.v.] and Jesus). In this context, the 
change of both the qibla (q.v.), or direction 
of prayer, as well as the parameters for 
fasting (q.v.) have been cited as evidence of 
the concrete measures that were taken to 
distance the qur’anic adherents from the 
“People of the Book” (cf. Katz, Body of text, 
for discussion of the historical arguments 
for permissible mingling, or mandatory 
separation, of the communities due to 
arguments of ritual cleanliness; see 
CLEANLINESS AND ABLUTION; RITUAL 
purity). Thus, the abbreviated references 
to “Christian” or “Jewish” doctrines need 
not be taken as unambiguous and accurate 
attestation of the specific tenets (or prac¬ 
tices) of these communities, although the 
qur’anic indications of Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian arguments over Abraham and the 
Sabbath (q.v.) may well be reflective of 
such disputes in Muhammad’s milieu. 

A further indication of the close contact of 
the first Muslim community with Jews and 
Christians is found in the early hadlth and 
slra accounts. The format of the argumen¬ 
tation for Muhammad’s prophethood 
closely parallels that present in Talmudic 
and Christian prophetology. Additionally, 
such discussions often cite Christian and/ 
or Jewish texts as supporting Muhammad’s 
prophethood (in this regard one may note, 
respectively, the discussions of Muhammad 
as “Ahmad,” understood by Muslim com¬ 


mentators to be the Johannine Paraclete 
and as the “ummz” [q.v.] — or gentile [i.e. 
goy\ — prophet; see McAuliffe, Qur’anic 
context; see also illiteracy). The com¬ 
mentaries on the Qur’an (which probably 
emerge as separate works at a slightly later 
date than the sTra and hadlth) incorporate 
these arguments, continuing the trend of 
inter-communal dependence (for further 
discussion of the chronology of the early 
Islamic literature, see Rubin, Eye, chaps. 

Magians, Sabians and hunaja’ 

A hapax legomenon, the “Majus” (commonly 
understood to be Zoroastrians) are added 
to the list of qur’anic “Peoples of the 
Book” in the late Medinan q 22:17. The 
commentators, however, ordinarily stress 
the distinctions among all of the groups 
mentioned in this verse. Al-Tabari (d. 310/ 
923), for example, cites Qatada in glossing 
al-majus as those who worship the sun, the 
moon and fire ( Jami\ ad loc.). 

Whether they are to be considered as 
“People of the Book” was a debated issue 
in Islamic law, but, traditionally, the Zoro¬ 
astrians have been accorded the status of 
dhimma (protected religious minority) in 
Islamic states. Originally an ancient 
Iranian priestly class (closely associated 
with the ruling elite in Sasanid Persia), in 
the Qur’an and later Arabic sources, the 
term majus primarily connotes Zoro¬ 
astrians, the public cult of which involved 
fire ceremonies, animal sacrifices and 
liturgical recitations. Manichaeism, 
Buddhism and conversion to Christianity 
all contributed to the erosion of the posi¬ 
tion of the Zoroastrians within Persian 
areas during Sasanian times; during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, descendants of 
Persian soldiers in the Yemen were con¬ 
verted to Islam; in Iraq, units of the 
Sasanian army converted to Islam; and, 
by 101/720, the Majus in al-Hlra were 
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Muslims (Morony, Madjus, mi). At the 
fall of Sasanian Persia to the Muslims in 
30/651, the Magians were accorded the 
status of dhimma so long as they paid the 
poll tax or jizya (for further discussion, 
see Morony, Madjus). 

The Sabians appear in three qur’anic 
verses (q 2:62; 5:69; 22:17), always in con¬ 
junction with “believers” [alladhma amanu, 
frequently glossed by Muslim commenta¬ 
tors as those who believe ‘in the Qur'an’), 
Jews and Christians, and once with 
Magians, as well. Not to be confused with 
the Sabaeans (i.e. the inhabitants of Sheba 
[q.v.]), it is not clear exactly which group 
the Qur’an intends by this designation (see 
the ay" articles Sabi’ and Sabi’a for the dif¬ 
fering opinions of DeBlois and Bosworth 
as to their identity). Mandaeans and 
Elchasaites (an ancient Jewish Christian 
sect that persisted in southern Iraq), as well 
as Manichaeans, have been proposed (see 
DeBlois, Sabi’). It is apparent, however, 
that they are considered a group separate 
from the Jews, Christians, polytheists and 
Zoroastrians (i.e. Magians) and that they 
were distinct or visible enough to warrant 
qur’anic mention. In any event, the 
qur’anic Sabians should not be equated 
with the polytheists in Harran who 
adopted the term “Sabian” to designate 
themselves in the third/ninth century in 
order to obtain the status of dhimma within 
the Islamic state (DeBlois, Sabi’; see also 
Watt, Hamf, for a discussion of the claims 
of these Harranian Hellenized pagans to 
the qur’anic monotheistic designation of 
hanif; for further discussion of the exegeti- 
cal identification of the qur’anic Sabians, 
see McAuliffe, Exegetical identification). 

As mentioned above, for the Qur’an 
Abraham is the prime example of a haruf, 
or true monotheistic believer — and nei¬ 
ther a Jew nor a Christian. Never men¬ 
tioned in the qur’anic listings of religious 
groups (e.g. a 5 :6 9i a2:l 7)> it has been sug¬ 


gested that hamf is a term used specifically 
by Arabian monotheists who had rejected 
the idolatrous religion of their families, 
although it was also used by polytheists 
who only observed some rites of their reli¬ 
gion. Muslim sources indicate that there 
was a pre-Islamic monotheistic cult or 
religion of Abraham in Arabia, members 
of which appeared even to inhabit 
Muhammad’s milieu (i.e. his wife Kha- 
dija’s [q.v.] relative Waraqa b. Nawfal; cf. 
Ibn Ishaq, Sira. 143-9; Eng. trans. Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 98-103; see informants 
for a critique of the traditional Muslim 
account of the monotheists in Muham¬ 
mad’s milieu). The Sira of Ibn Ishaq (d. ca. 
150/767), for example, describes the hamf 
as turning away from the idolatry of their 
parents, adopting the religion of Abraham, 
but not necessarily becoming Muslims (i.e. 
Zayd b. ‘Amr: Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 144-7; Eng. 
trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 99-101; cf. 
Wansbrough, Sectarian milieu, 4-7; Rubin, 
Eye, 47-8). Regardless of the status of the 
hanif in pre-Islamic times, the qur’anic 
identification of hanifi with true believers, 
but not necessarily Muslims, is continued 
in later Islamic history (although, unlike 
Jews, Christians, Sabians and Magians, the 
Qur’an does indicate that a hanf can be 
identical with a Muslim — in connection 
with Abraham, cf. Q_ 3:67). While the 
qur’anic Magians and Sabians are not 
hanifs, in the post-qur’anic period a group 
who termed themselves Sabians also ap¬ 
pears to have claimed the designation of 
hanif (see Watt, Hamf). In short, it is not 
obvious whether — or if ever — the hunafa’ 
were considered by their contemporaries to 
be an identifiable religious group. 

Polytheists and idolaters 
Traditional discussions of the Meccan 
milieu in which Muhammad was born 
identify the majority of Meccans as neither 
Jews nor Christians, but as practitioners of 


traditional tribal cultic practices. In the 
Qur'an, these individuals are termed 
mushrikun (lit. “associators”), and there are 
also allusions to people who worship idols 
(asndm; see idols and images; idolatry 
and idolaters). Whatever their religious 
orientation, the mushrikun are the Meccans 
who did not acknowledge Muhammad as a 
prophet sent from God, or accept his claim 
that there is only one true God. As pre¬ 
sented in traditional Muslim sources, the 
reasons for their denial of Muhammad’s 
prophethood fluctuate between their desire 
to maintain control of the polytheistic 
sanctuary at Mecca and their jealous pro¬ 
tection of the social status that they had 
attained through the lucrative caravan 
(q.v.) trade. In one reading of the rea¬ 
sons for the rise of Islam, Muhammad 
preached a message that appealed to peo¬ 
ple who were becoming marginalized 
within a society of increasing wealth and 
of sharp disparities between the rich and 
the poor. Further, the wealthy Meccans 
feared that the “radical” social component 
of Muhammad’s message would weaken 
their hold on the economy of the city, and 
that his deposing of the gods would disrupt 
the profitable pilgrimage (q.v.) to the Ka'ba 
(q.v.). In this version of early Islamic his¬ 
tory, Muhammad eventually appropriated 
the mechanism established by the Meccan 
traders, facilitating the spread of Islam (cf. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca; for a revisionist 
reading of the rise of Islam, see Crone, 
Meccan trade, where it is argued that rather 
than Meccan trading interests, local Arab 
tribal concerns prompted the rise and 
spread of Islam). 

Although it is not clear to what extent, in 
the qur’anic purview, Jews, and particularly 
Christians, might fall in the category of 
“associators,” later Muslim exegetes have 
often placed Christians and Jews, despite 
their status as “People of the Book,” in this 
category. The polemical writings of John 


of Damascus (d. 135/753) attest that within 
the first Islamic century, Christians were 
termed “associators” by the Muslims (al¬ 
though John’s Greek text uses the term 
Saracenes, and not Muslims; cf. his De 
haeresibus, chap. 100-1 in Sahas, John of 
Damascus; for further and more recent dis¬ 
cussion of early non-Muslim perceptions 
of Islam, the Qur’an and Muhammad see 
Hoyland, Earliest Christian writings on 
Muhammad). 

In general, it may be said that, despite 
the qur’anic distinction between “Peoples 
of the Book” and those who have no 
book — the Arabian “idolaters” or 
“polytheists” — as well as the distinctions 
made between the Jews and Christians, in 
both the Qur’an and later exegesis, those 
who would deny Muhammad and the 
Qur’an — be they associators, Christians 
or Jews — are viewed as falling within the 
general rubric of “disbelief” or “ingrati¬ 
tude,” i.e. kufr. Q 2:105 and g8:i are often 
cited in this context, as well as Q, 9:31, 
which accuses Christians of taking their 
religious leaders and Jesus as “lords” — in 
place of the one, true lord: i.e. God (cf. 
Hawting, Idea of idolatry, 49-50 for a fuller 
discussion of this concept). That being 
said, however, there is no one formula for 
the ways in which Muslims interacted with, 
or categorized, non-Muslims — either in 
the Qur’an or later in Islamic history. 
Pragmatic, as well as doctrinal, concerns 
affected the treatment of those who were 
not Muslims. For example, despite the tra¬ 
ditional understanding of the so-called 
Sword Verses (q, 9:5 and 9:29), which ex¬ 
hort the conversion to Islam of “associa¬ 
tors” and the “tolerance” of People of the 
Book, in India, Hindus — not one of the 
qur’anic Peoples of the Book — were al¬ 
lowed to practice their religion as long as 
they paid the poll tax ( jizya; for more on 
this topic, see below under “Guidance for 
Muslim behavior”; see also tolerance 


AND compulsion; politics and the 
qur’an). 

Qur’anic indications of interreligious interactions 

Episodes 

In addition to the above-mentioned polit¬ 
ical conflicts with the Jewish tribes of 
Medina, there are a number of qur’anic 
indications of early interactions with non- 
Muslims of a specifically religious nature. 
All of these interactions occur with 
Christians, specifically with Monophysite 
Christians. In addition to the allusions 
to the “Byzantines” (q.v.; al-Rum, i.e. 

Q 30:2 — albeit in a military context), 
Muslim commentators have traditionally 
understood certain qur’anic passages to 
refer to two particular Christian polities: 
Abyssinia (q.v.) and Najran (q.v.). Accord¬ 
ing to the traditional Muslim sources, 
Muhammad and the nascent Muslim com¬ 
munity had political and theological ex¬ 
changes with both, as will be seen below. 
But first a discussion of Muslim claims that 
individual Christians attested to the truth 
of Islam is in order. 

Although not mentioned in the Qur’an, 
later Islamic sources claim that Muham¬ 
mad had personal encounters with 
Christian monks who, in the Muslim 
reports, recognized the “signs of proph¬ 
ecy” on the Prophet (cf. Rubin, Eye, 48, for 
some instances of Companions meeting 
Christian scholars and hermits in pre- 
Islamic times, who knew of Muhammad’s 
impending mission through their own 
knowledge of their scriptures; see com¬ 
panions of the prophet). Christian 
sources also describe encounters with 
Christian monks but in these accounts, the 
Christian acts as Muhammad’s informant 
about divine revelation. Interestingly, 
although frequently this monastic infor¬ 
mant is termed a ‘Nestorian,’ the denom¬ 
ination of the informant does vary, 


depending upon the community in which 
the account is relayed. For example, it is 
likely that the accounts of the Nestorian 
Sargis-Bahira circulated in a Syrian Jacob¬ 
ite (i.e. “monophysite”) milieu (cf. Griffith, 
Syriac writers, 48; see also Abel, Bahira, 
for instances of Jacobite, Arian and icono¬ 
clast informants; see also iconoclasm). 
The most common figure in both the 
Christian and Muslim accounts is the 
monk Bahira (for discussion of this figure 
see Roggema, Christian reading; id., 
Legend). There are also accounts of a 
Jewish scribe of Muhammad who, again, 
depending on the vantage point of the re- 
later, either instructs Muhammad in the 
Jewish faith, or confirms Muhammad’s 
prophethood (for details, see Gilliot, Infor¬ 
mants). Finally, members of the family of 
Muhammad’s first wife, Khadlja, appear to 
have been Christian (or at least monothe¬ 
ists in the tradition of Abraham), and to 
have confirmed his claims to prophesy. 

In addition to these non-qur’anic asser¬ 
tions of independent (primarily Christian) 
attestation to the truth of Muhammad’s 
mission, there are traditions about two 
face-to-face encounters between the 
nascent Muslim community and Christians 
and consequent discussions concerning the 
nature of Jesus, the son of Mary (q.v.), tra¬ 
ditions that invoke qur’anic verses in sup¬ 
port of the ‘historicity’ of these meetings. 

Abyssinia 

An ancient Monophysite Christian king¬ 
dom that had ruled part of southern 
Arabia in the sixth century (see abraha), 
Abyssinia was also the destination of the 
first emigration (q.v.) out of Mecca (ca. 615 
g.e.) of a small group of Muhammad’s 
followers. Due to the persecution by the 
Meccan pagans, Muhammad encouraged 
some of the Muslims to leave and to go 
to Abyssinia (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 208; Eng. 
trans. Ibn Ishaq-Guillaume, 146; cf. Watt, 


Muhammad at Mecca, 112-7). The Negus 
{al-najashT, i.e. the Abyssinian ruler) is said 
to have granted them refuge, after asking 
about their knowledge of Jesus, the son of 
Mary (cf. Wansbrough, qs, 38-43, for one 
interpretation of the later Islamic tradition 
on the welcome accorded the Muslims ref¬ 
ugees). q 19:16-21 was revealed just prior to 
this emigration, and it is this passage that is 
traditionally considered to have constituted 
the emigrants’ response to the Negus’ 
questioning: “Mention in the book Mary 
when she withdrew from her family to an 
eastern place. She placed a hijab [to screen 
herself; see veil] from them, and we sent 
her our spirit (q.v.) who appeared to her as 
a man, complete. She said: ‘I seek refuge in 
the merciful from you — if you fear God.’ 
He said: ‘I am only a messenger of your 
lord [to tell] you of the gift of a holy son.’ 
She said: ‘How can I have a son since no 
man has touched me and I am not un¬ 
chaste (see chastity)?’ He said: ‘Like this. 
Your lord says...’” Although most of these 
first emigrants did not stay in Abyssinia, 
but returned to Mecca or left for Medina, 
this memory of Abyssinia and its Chris¬ 
tians remained enshrined in later Muslim 
consciousness. 

Najran 

Another early Muslim-Christian encoun¬ 
ter, but one of a slightly different nature, 
concerns a delegation from the Christian 
martyropolis of Najran (q.v.; not named in 
the Qur’an, but probably alluded to in 
Q, 34:18, 85:10 and also possibly in q 85:4-9, 
although Shahid disputes this last claim; 
see najran) sent to Muhammad in 
Medina, after the Muslim conquest of 
south Arabia. Although some sources in¬ 
dicate that this mission had a theological 
purpose, namely to understand the Muslim 
position on the nature of Jesus (i.e. Tabari, 
Tqfsir; Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir, ad q 3:61), the 
delegation to Muhammad seems to have 


been prompted by the political exigency of 
determining the conditions of Christian 
life under the new Muslim rulers, q 3:61 is 
believed to have been revealed in response 
to the challenge posed by the Christians, a 
challenge in which the parties of the dis¬ 
pute would present their case, pray and 
invoke the curse (q.v.) of God upon the 
liars. The delegation from Najran, however, 
withdrew from the contest, averting the 
mutual adjuration {mubahala; see oaths). 
Muhammad did, however, conclude a 
treaty with them (the first between the 
Muslim state and an independent Chris¬ 
tian entity), in which they were assured of 
their freedom of worship in exchange for 
the payment of the annual tribute (see 
poll tax; taxation). 

The theological orientation of these 
Najran Christians is not clear; although 
traditionally a center of Monophysite 
Christianity (Shahid, Nadjran), some of 
the Nestorian missionaries who followed 
the trade routes to India settled in the area 
of the Persian Gulf and south Arabia 
(Holmberg, Nasturiyyun, 1030). Addi¬ 
tionally, the Persian conquest of south 
Arabia in 597 c.e. may have witnessed 
an increased Nestorian presence in the 
area (further to this see Shahid, Nadjran; 
Pellat, Kuss b. Sa'ida al-Iyadl; Holmberg, 
Nasturiyyun). 

Although contact with Jews appears to 
have been of a shorter duration (i.e. con¬ 
centrated in the late Meccan and early 
Medinan periods), it was much more prob¬ 
lematic for the early Muslim community, as 
it had negative political ramifications when 
the Jewish tribes of Medina allied them¬ 
selves with Muhammad’s Meccan oppo¬ 
nents in an attempt to undermine his 
leadership in Medina. The increasingly 
harsh measures taken against these Jewish 
tribes — successive expulsions of two of 
the major tribes in 624 and 625 C.E., cul¬ 
minating in the massacre of the men and 
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enslavement of the women and children of 
Banu Qurayza in 627 c.e. — appears to 
have precluded any conciliatory contact 
(along the lines of that with the Christians) 
between the early Muslims and Jews. 
Nevertheless, the picture of early Jewish- 
Muslim contacts is not entirely bleak: 
there are accounts, for example, of Jew¬ 
ish converts to Islam — at least one of 
Muhammad’s Companions, and probably 
one of his wives, were Jews (see qurayza). 
Finally, it should be noted that there are no 
attestations of Muhammad’s coming into 
contact himself with either the “Majus” or 
the “Sabi’un.” 

But the qur’anic discourse concerning 
non-Muslims is not limited to those in¬ 
cidents in which, according to the tradi¬ 
tional interpretations, Muhammad or the 
Muslims actually had political and theo¬ 
logical discussions with individuals who did 
not accept the qur’anic message. In fact, 
the majority of allusions to the People of 
the Book or Children of Israel (which 
references are more numerous than those 
to Jews or Christians) are understood to 
be assertions about what these people 
believe — or how they have gone astray 
(q.v.) from God’s divinely revealed message 
(see revelation and inspiration) — in¬ 
dependent of any precipitating interaction 
with a Jew or Christian. And this rhetoric 
has generated a great deal of commentary 
on the part of Muslim exegetes and, later, 
spurred the composition of many apolo¬ 
getic treatises by those Christians and Jews 
living in Islamic lands. 

Rhetoric: polemic and apologetic 
Besides the Arabian “associators,” the 
Jews and the Christians are clearly the 
two religious communities with whom 
Muhammad and the Qur’an had the most 
experience (although it should be empha¬ 
sized that, aside from the Jewish tribes of 
Medina and the Christian delegation from 


Najran, Muhammad seems not to have 
had contact with any Jewish or Christian 
community per se, but rather only with 
individual Jews and Christians). Once the 
qur’anic proclamation of an exclusively 
monotheistic religion is put forth, the 
mushrikun are seen as unbelievers who 
need to be brought to the true faith. 
Concerning the Jews and Christians, 
with whom the Qur’an shares a common 
scriptural heritage, there is a much more 
ambivalent depiction. In short, it appears 
that the qur’anic attitudes towards these 
groups fluctuate in accordance with the 
political situation of Muhammad and 
the Muslim community, as well as with re¬ 
gard to these groups’ acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion of the message that Muhammad 
proclaimed. The following provides just a 
few examples of the qur’anic rhetoric 
about, and in response to, Jews and Chris¬ 
tians (see also polemic and polemical 
language). 

Polemic 

Although the initial and most virulent 
thrust appears aimed at the Jews, the 
boundary between anti-Jewish and anti- 
Christian polemic is quickly blurred. Aside 
from a few positive statements about 
Christians that are in marked contrast to 
those about Jews (i.e. Q 5:82), what seems 
to be a defense of Jesus against Jewish 
slander (their non-acceptance of his pro¬ 
phetic status; his crucifixion; and the cal¬ 
umny against Mary) is also a chastisement 
of Christians for “exaggerating” in their 
religion, particularly as regards the Incar¬ 
nation and the Trinity. In a passage whose 
exact meaning varies depending upon its 
grammatical analysis, Christians are also 
accused of “inventing monasticism” 

(q 57:27). Additionally, there is the rather 
enigmatic polemical accusation that Jews 
have taken Ezra (q.v.) as a son of God 
(q 9:30). Although the polemic against the 


Christians is less pervasive and somewhat 
less virulent than that against the Jews, in 
the final analysis, Jews and Christians are 
considered allies of one another — and are 
not to be taken as friends by the believers 

(a 5:51)- 

Apologetic 

In addition to the negative remarks about 
Judaism and Christianity mentioned above, 
the Qur’an also contains positive assertions 
about its own message and the prophet- 
hood of Muhammad, assertions that 
seem to be a clear response to Jewish or 
Christian challenges (for this theme, see 
Gaudeul, Encounters, i, 12-19). To the Jewish 
challenge that racially Muhammad could 
not be a prophet (there are no prophets 
outside of Israel), the Qur’an responds that 
Abraham was not a Jew, but was a believer, 
a Muslim, a hantf{ Q 3:67). The argument 
that Muhammad’s teachings do not con¬ 
form to the Bible (see scripture and the 
Qur’an) is also turned against the Jews, for 
they have broken God’s covenant (q.v.; cf. 
e.g. Q 2:27, 63-4), falsified their scriptures 
(cf. e.g. Q 2:77-9; see revision and alter¬ 
ation), and rejected his prophets, among 
them Moses and Jesus (e.g. Q 2:67 f., 87 f.; 
see also disobedience; cf. Q 2:65). There 
are also self-conscious rejections of Jewish 
practices: i.e. the change of the qibla from 
Jerusalem (q.v.) towards Mecca (q 2:142), 
as well as the reduction of the fasting of 
‘Ashura’ (cf. Q 2:183-5; see Goitein, Rama¬ 
dan; see also ramadan). The response to 
the Christians focuses mainly on Trini¬ 
tarian or Christological themes (i.e. Q 5:73, 
do not say God is a third of three, thalithu 
thalathatin; cf. Griffith, Syriacisms, for an 
argument that this is an Arabicized rendi¬ 
tion of a Syriac word that, in the new 
linguistic medium, loses its original 
sense — i.e. the Syriac epithet thlithaya, a 
title of Christ), but there are some asser¬ 
tions of what could be read as Christian- 


Muslim collaboration or complicity (i.e. 

Q 61:6, wherein Jesus foretells a prophet 
called Ahmad’). See also apologetics. 

Responses 

The early ‘Abbasid period (i.e. 132-441/ 
750-1050) saw a particularly rich produc¬ 
tion of Muslim and Christian polemic. 
Intent on disabusing Muslims of the image 
conveyed in the Qur’an, and encouraged 
by an atmosphere of perhaps unparalleled 
interreligious communication, Christians 
(and Jews) wrote a number of treatises in 
defense of their faith. For their part, 
Muslims went beyond the qur’anic claims 
and demonstrated an intimate knowledge 
of the various religious communities of 
their own day — even down to the confes¬ 
sional divisions among the Christians (e.g. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar’s Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa; 
for a survey of the Islamic sources, see 
Thomas, Anti-Christian polemic, 31-50; 
Griffith, The monk in the emir’s majlis, 
presents an overview of the earliest such 
Christian apologetics; see also Ibn Kam- 
muna [d. 683/1284-5], Tanqih al-abhath lil- 
milal al-thaldth, for an example of early 
Jewish apologetics). 

Additional attestation of interest in, and 
intimate knowledge of, Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian literature is demonstrated by the 
familiarity of Muslim authors with extra- 
canonical Jewish and Christian lore that is 
evidenced in the genre of Islamic literature 
known as Isra ’iliyyat, much of which is in¬ 
corporated in the post-qur’anic “stories of 
the prophets” (see McAuliffe, Assessing). 
The development of both Islamic dialec¬ 
tical theology (kalam) and Islamic mys¬ 
ticism, which flourished in the early 
‘Abbasid period, may also trace its roots 
to the interactions with the Christians in 
the conquered lands, especially those liv¬ 
ing on the frontier between Byzantium 
and Persia (see sufism and the qur’an; 
AND THE qur’an). 


THEOLOGY 


Although the early debates over the 
createdness of the Qur’an (q.v.; see also 
inimitability) and the Muslim literature 
on “proofs of prophethood” (e.g. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar’s Tathbit) may plausibly have arisen 
in a religiously pluralistic environment in 
which Christians, in particular, took part 
(cf. e.g. Thomas, Christians at the heart of 
Islamic rule; id., Anti-Christian polemic in early 
Islam; id., Early Muslim polemic against 
Christianity), the classical Islamic response 
to religious pluralism is perhaps best seen 
in the development of the sectarian and 
heresiographical genre (: ilm al-firaq and 
al-milal wa-l-nihal). Representative works 
of this genre include ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Baghdadi’s (d. 429/1037) al-Farq bayna 
l-firaq, Ibn Hazm’s (456/1064) al-Fisalfi 
l-milal wa-l-ahwa’ wa-l-nihal and al- 
Shahrastam’s (d. 548/1153) Kitab al-Milal 
wa-l-nihal. Such works catalogue and dis¬ 
cuss, variously, heterodox versions of 
Islam, non-Muslim religions and forms of 
philosophical speculation. Further reflec¬ 
tion on Jewish and Christian material is 
provided by works that consider the rela¬ 
tion of earlier scriptures and the qur’anic 
revelation. There is a long tradition of 
Muslim biblical scholarship that spans 
works of history, exegesis, and heresiog- 
raphy (McAuliffe, Qur’anic context). 

Inferring a qur’anic attitude toward religious 

pluralism? 

As already indicated, there is no single 
qur’anic attitude towards members of 
other religions. An uninitiated reader of 
the Qur’an might have difficulty in dis¬ 
cerning the Qur’an’s opinion of a plurality 
of religions. Commentators found it help¬ 
ful, therefore, to see the various — even, at 
times, conflicting — passages dealing with 
members of other religions as coming in 
response to certain incidents in Muham¬ 
mad’s life. But it is equally important to 
understand how the passages have been 


utilized by later interpreters of the Qur’an 
as either supporting or condemning the 
beliefs, practices — even existence — of 
non-Muslims within the domain of Islam. 
The following is a brief overview of a 
selection of modern Muslim attitudes 
towards the subject, as well as certain 
qur’anic passages that have frequently 
been used by Muslims in discussions about 
members of other faith communities, 
followed by a presentation of some possible 
qur’anic “guidelines” for Muslim behavior 
towards non-Muslims in the face of a plu¬ 
rality of religions. 

Approbation and denigration 
There is no one qur’anic judgment about 
religious plurality. On the one hand, there 
are statements, frequently cited today by 
prominent religious spokespersons like 
Yusuf al-QaradawI and other advocates 
of the virtues of the Islamic state (cf. e.g. 
Qaradawi, al-Aqaliyyat wa-tatblq al- 
sharl'a al-islamiyya), that may be read as 
an exhortation to tolerance of other reli¬ 
gions (cf. Mottahedeh, Toward an Islamic 
theology of toleration). In this reading, 
religious plurality is permissible (at least as 
far as monotheists/People of the Book are 
concerned), as long as Muslims dominate 
the political sphere and the minorities ad¬ 
here to the rules put forth in the shari'a for 
the proper comportment of non-Muslims. 
Behind the qur’anic statements that allow 
for the existence of other religions is an 
implicit acknowledgment of the virtues of 
adherents of other religions, e.g references 
to the notion that Christians have helped 
Muslims, and Jews and Christians have 
some knowledge of scripture. On the other 
hand, contemporary extremists such as 
Usama b. Ladin, in the tradition of exe- 
getes like Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and 
Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966), may cite certain 
verses (e.g. Q, 9:5) in support of a rejection 
of the plurality of religions, and a negative 


judgment on non-Muslims. In this reading, 
there can be no legitimate compromise or 
collaboration with non-Muslims, or, for 
that matter, with bad Muslims. Qur’anic 
themes such as the eschatological punish¬ 
ment of non-Muslims, their opposition to 
Muhammad (q.v.), Islam as the only true 
religion in God’s eyes, Jews and Christians 
having gone beyond the bounds of their 
religion — form part of this reading of the 
qur’anic denigration of other religions, 
and a resultant denial of the legitimacy 
of religious plurality. In the light of these 
conflicting qur’anic themes, the question 
remains: What does the Qur’an exhort 
Muslims to do in the face of a plurality 
of religions? 

Guidance for Muslim behavior 
While verses such as q 109:6 have been 
understood to acknowledge the existence 
of a plurality of religions (“to you your din 
and to me mine”), there have been various 
interpretations of what this means: it was 
directed to those of the Quraysh (q.v.) who 
mocked (al-mustahzi’un) Muhammad’s 
monotheism (Muqatil, Tafm, iv, 887-8; see 
satanic verses); it is an affirmation of the 
distinction between the religion of the 
Muslim and the mushrik (and not “true” 
Jews, for Jews worship God; ibid.), it is a 
disavowal of everything in which the 
idolaters are involved (Ibn Kathlr, Tafm. 
ad loc.). Likewise, q 2:256, “there is no 
compulsion in religion,” thought to have 
been revealed after the submission of the 
Arabs (cf. Muqatil, Tafsir, ad loc., for a dis¬ 
cussion of the distinction between the 
terms of submission for the People of the 
Book and those who were not such; also 
Ibn Kathlr, Tafsir. ad loc., where reference 
is to the situation of children of the 
Helpers who were being raised among the 
Banu 1-Nadir at the time of their expul¬ 
sion; see emigrants and helpers), in¬ 
dicates a qur’anic acknowledgment that 


not everyone will accept the truth of the 
Qur’an’s message. But this, too, has re¬ 
ceived a variety of interpretations: 
Muhammad did not compel any of the 
Meccans to accept Islam; the people of the 
two books and the Magians may pay the 
jizya and live peaceably in an Islamic state; 
there is never force against anyone who has 
paid the. jizya (Taban, Tafsir, ad loc.) A sur¬ 
vey of Muslim exegesis, however, reveals 
that there is certainly no glorification of 
the diversity of religious belief. Rather, it is 
accepted as an inevitable aspect of human 
existence. Generally, the exegetes do not 
interpret the Qur’an as exhorting a forcible 
conversion to Islam. But there is also no 
false irenicism: those who do not heed the 
qur’anic message are promised punishment 
in the afterlife (see reward and punish¬ 
ment). The passages that extol the virtues 
of peoples of other faith communities are 
almost universally interpreted with a lim¬ 
ited sense, i.e. those commendable indi¬ 
viduals are people who did not go beyond 
the bounds of their religion, or who in 
some way assisted the Muslims or at least 
did not harm them. They know their 
proper place and do not put themselves 
above Muslims. 

Although qur’anic passages such as 
q 2:256 (“there is no compulsion in dm") or 
q 109:6 (“to you your din and to me mine”) 
are often cited as prooftexts for an Islamic 
tolerance of non-Muslims, as noted above, 
they have been variously interpreted over 
the course of Islamic history. Further, his¬ 
torical examples like the contrast between 
medieval Spain’s expulsion of Jews and 
Istanbul’s welcoming of them are fre¬ 
quently offered to argue for the benefits 
to non-Muslims of living in an Islamic 
polity, past or present (cf. Qaradawl, 
al-‘Aqaliyyat). But there are other pas¬ 
sages that are not at all ambiguous in 
their exhortations of Islam as the true 
religion and their warnings to maintain 
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a distance from (adherents of) other 
religions. 

Q_ 9:5 and 9:29 are perhaps the most 
famous or infamous of the qur’anic verses 
that prescribe ‘proper’ behavior towards 
non-Muslims (see McAuliffe, Fakhr al- 
Dln). But there are other, less frequently 
cited, verses that shed light on what may 
be called the “qur’anic attitude to non- 
Muslims.” The following is a sampling of 
these verses: Q, 5:3, “I have approved Islam 
for your religion”; cj 30:30, “That is the 
right religion” (cf. £ 30:43; 39:3; 61:9; 

98:5); a 30:32, “those who have divided 
up their religion and become sects”; 
a 2:193, “fight them until there is no 
persecution and the religion in God’s”; 
a 24:2, “let no tenderness for them seize 
you in the matter of God’s religion”; 
a 4:171, “People of the Book, go not be¬ 
yond the bounds in your religion” (cf. 
a 577); a 40:26, “I fear that he may 
change your religion.” 

Taken as a whole, the Qur’an does evince 
a negative judgment on the People of the 
Book, claiming that they have exaggerated 
in their religion and even altered their 
scriptures (see also distortion; forgery; 
provocation). The Muslims, therefore, 
should keep their distance and, when nec¬ 
essary, fight them — as well as other non- 
Muslims. It is the later exegetical literature, 
however, and the doctrine of abrogation 
(q.v.), that have formed the lenses through 
which the Qur’an is viewed, and which 
have informed the traditional Muslim 
attitude towards non-Muslims. For despite 
the preponderance of qur’anic passages 
that allude to the eschatological punish¬ 
ment of non-believers, it is the tendency 
of later exegetes to place all non-Muslims, 
even People of the Book, in that category 
that has encouraged a reading of the 
Qur’an that can support an antagonistic 
attitude towards non-Muslims, and even 
towards Muslims who are considered 
not to be ‘true’ Muslims (cf. McAuliffe, 


Christians in the Qur’an, for further dis¬ 
cussion of the distinction between qur’anic 
pronouncements and the later exegesis 
thereof). 

Conclusion 

It is generally established that by the end 
of the Umayyad period (ca. 132/750) Islam 
had come to be seen as the “religion of 
the Arabs.” Emblematic of this association 
is the famous hadlth in which Jews and 
Christians are banned from the Arabian 
peninsula (based on the ritual impurity of 
“associators,” mentioned in q 9:28; cf. 
Rubin, Jews; cf. Katz, Body of text, for dis¬ 
cussion of the “impurity” of the People 
of the Book), a situation still in evidence 
today (signs outside of Mecca and Medina 
prevent non-Muslims from entering the 
city limits). But whether Muhammad 
intended such a situation is difficult to 
determine. In any event, Christian Arabs 
after the advent of Islam have experienced 
an inevitable crisis of identity (as “Arab” 
came to be all but synonymous with 
“Muslim,” an identification that appears 
to have occurred at an early date; cf. the 
legal ruling in al-Shafi‘l’s Kitab al-Umm that 
Christian Arabs are not “People of the 
Book,” cited in Tritton, Caliphs, 92, and the 
Christian Arab refusal to pay thcjizya on 
the basis of their being Arabs, cited in ibid, 
89) and since the classical period Jewish 
tribes in Arabia have been all but un¬ 
known. In keeping with the qur’anic in¬ 
junction found in q 9:29, Christians (and 
Jews, and, to a lesser extent, Mandaeans 
and Zoroastrians) have lived in Arabic¬ 
speaking areas of the Muslim world as 
protected (religious) minorities (dhimma), 
subject to their own religious authorities 
in legal cases, at least those that do not 
involve Muslims. As for their situation in 
non-Arab lands, there has been a relax¬ 
ation of the traditional exclusion of 
polytheists from the status of protected 
religious minority. For example, in India, 


Hindus were extended the protection of 
the Islamic state in exchange for a payment 
of the requisite tax, as was noted above. In 
keeping with the qur’anic differentiation 
between Muslims and non-Muslims, and 
also with the qur’anic injunctions of toler¬ 
ance for non-Muslims, these non-Muslims 
have been allowed to live in Islamic lands, 
albeit as “second-class” citizens (and, it 
should be remarked, often subject to 
Islamic law). 

History, however, continues to shape the 
reception of the Qur’an and its interpreta¬ 
tion. Considering the Crusades, the era of 
capitulations, colonialism and the more 
recent establishment of the state of Israel, 
a long sequence of events which is associ¬ 
ated with the aggression of western im¬ 
perialism, contemporary Muslim exegetes 
have tended to consider the qur’anic verses 
that exhibit a more welcoming or tolerant 
attitude towards non-Muslims as abrogated 
by those that contain a harsher judgment 
of people who will not accept the truth of 
Islam, particularly when they are living in 
an Islamic polity. 

Clare Wilde and 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe 
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Remembrance 

Recollection; state of being held in mind. 
Verbal and substantive expressions (dhikr, 
dhikra, tadhkira) derived from the radical 
dh-k-r appear in 274 verses of the Qur’an 
(excluding passages rendering the mean¬ 
ing of “male”) and these have different 


connotations depending on context (see 
Ahrens, Christliches, 39 for discussion of 
the etymology). In addition to the basic 
meaning of “remembrance” this vocabu¬ 
lary can be employed in the sense of 
“thinking of, speaking about, mentioning, 
reporting on, relating” as well as “admoni¬ 
tion, warning.” 

Remembrance of God 

The most important signification of the 
first form of the verb is “thinking about” 
or “calling to mind,” with the remem¬ 
brance of God being the primary focus 
(see memory; prayer). In Q 29:45, “Recite 
what is sent of the book (q.v.) to you by 
inspiration (see revelation and 
inspiration; recitation of the qur’an), 
and establish regular prayer, for prayer 
restrains from shameful and evil deeds 
(q.v.), and remembrance of God is the 
greatest [thing in life] without doubt.” 
Remembrance of God is even deemed 
superior to the religiously-mandated duties 
(e.g. the obligatory duty of prayer; see 
worship; ritual and the Qur’an). Some 
further examples of qur’anic descriptions 
of the remembrance of God are: Q 13:28, 
“Those who believe, and whose hearts find 
satisfaction in the remembrance of God; 
for without doubt in the remembrance 
of God do hearts find satisfaction” (see 
heart; belief and unbelief); q 18:101, 
“[Unbelievers] whose eyes had been under 
a veil (q.v.) from remembrance of me, and 
who were unable to hear” (see seeing and 
hearing; vision and blindness; hearing 
and deafness); and Q 20:14, “Verily, I am 
God. There is no god but I, so serve me 
[only], and establish regular prayer for my 
remembrance” (see witness to faith). 

The Qur’an sometimes specifies that the 
“name of God” should be remembered, 
as in q 87:14-5: “But he will prosper who 
purifies himself, and remembers the name 
of his lord (q.v.), and prays” (see clean¬ 


liness and ablution; ritual purity); 
and Q 22:40: “If God had not checked 
one set of people by means of another, 
monasteries, churches, synagogues, 
and mosques (see sacred precincts; 
monasticism and monks; church; 
mosque), in which the name of God is 
commemorated in abundant measure, 
would surely have been pulled down.” 

This exhortation includes the proclamation 
of the divine name over slaughtered ani¬ 
mals (see consecration of animals; 
slaughter), e.g. Q 22:28: “That they may 
witness the benefits [provided for them], 
and celebrate the name of God, through 
the days appointed, over the cattle which 
he has provided for them [for sacrifice]: 
then eat thereof and feed the distressed 
ones in want” (see almsgiving; poverty 
and the poor; cf. Q 22:34 and 36 regard¬ 
ing the eating of sacrificial animals); and 
concerning the eating of animals in gen¬ 
eral, Q 5:4: “They ask you what is lawful 
(see lawful and unlawful) to them [as 
food]. Say: Lawful unto you are [all things] 
good and pure: and what you have taught 
your trained hunting animals [to catch] in 
the manner directed to you by God: eat 
what they catch for you, but pronounce 
the name of God over it (see basmala): 
and fear God; for God is swift in taking 
account” (see also Q 6:119, 121; see hunt¬ 
ing and fishing; food and drink). 

Also, individual acts attributed to God, 
like his favor [ni’ma; see grace; blessing), 
can occur as an object of remembrance, 
e.g. Q 5:7: “And call in remembrance the 
favor of God to you, and his covenant 
(q.v.), which he ratified with you, when you 
said: ‘We hear and obey.’ And fear God, 
for God knows well the secrets (q.v.) of 
your hearts” (see obedience; hidden and 
the hidden; reflection and delibera¬ 
tion); q 5:11, “O you who believe! Call in 
remembrance the favor of God to you 
when certain men formed the design to 
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stretch out their hands towards you, and he 
stopped their hands from you: so fear God. 
And on God let believers put [all] their 
trust”; or ft 5:20, when Moses (q.v.) says, 

“O my people! Call in remembrance the 
favor of God to you, when he produced 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood) among you, made you kings (see 
kings and rulers), and gave you what he 
had not given to anyone in the world.” 

Sometimes ala’, “benefits,” is used instead 
of nima, particularly to recall a legendary 
occurrence in the past (see generations; 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN THE QUR’an), e.g. 

Q 7:69: “Do you wonder that there has 
come to you a message from your lord 
through a man from among you, to warn 
you (see warner; messenger)? Call in 
remembrance that he made you inheritors 
after the people of Noah (q.v.), and gave 
you a stature tall among the nations. Call 
in remembrance the benefits [you have 
received] from God. That you may pros¬ 
per”; also Q 7:74: “And remember how he 
made you inheritors after the c Ad (q.v.) and 
gave you habitations in the land: you build 
for yourselves palaces and castles in [open] 
plains, and carve out homes in the moun¬ 
tains; so bring to remembrance the benefits 
(you have received) from God, and refrain 
from evil and mischief (see corruption) 
on the earth.” God’s behavior towards hu¬ 
mankind is sometimes specified more pre¬ 
cisely. For instance, people are reminded 
that they are created by God (e.g. Q 19:67: 
“Does not man recall \yadhkuru\ that we 
created him before from nothing?”; see 
cosmology; creation), or that God in¬ 
structs them (e.g. Q 2:239: "... But when 
you are secure, remember God [udhkuru 
llahaj in the manner he has taught you, 
which you knew not [before] ”), and 
leads them the right way (e.g. <4 2:198, 

“... Remember him [udhkuruhu] as he has 
directed you, even though, before this, you 
went astray [q.v.]”). 


But the Qur’an also recalls God or his 
benefits by recounting past events without 
the explicit use of the terminology for re¬ 
membrance. Examples occur particularly 
in the long late Medinan suras (q.v.; see 
also Medina; chronology and the 
qur’an) when the Israelites (see children 
of Israel), for instance, are called to 
remember God’s mercy (q.v.) and his ben¬ 
efits. While Q 2:47 uses the imperative 
udhkuru to exhort the Israelites to recall 
God’s blessings upon them (“Children of 
Israel! Remember my favor wherewith I 
favored you and how I preferred you to 
(all) creatures”), the individual benefits of 
God are mentioned by means of a nar¬ 
rative (see narratives) about Moses 
(ft 2:49-73; e.g. ft 2:49: “And [remember], 
we delivered you from the people of 
Pharaoh [q.v.]: They set you hard tasks 
and punishments, slaughtered your sons 
and let your women-folk live; therein was a 
tremendous trial from your lord”). In this 
fashion, the Israelites are urged to recall 
these events and to acknowledge God as 
their author. Similarly, later in the same 
sura, the Israelites are requested to recall 
the divine mercy (ft 2:122) and then their 
attention is called to a tale about Abraham 

(q.v.; ft 2:124-34). 

The aim of these different demands for 
the remembrance of God can be summa¬ 
rized as foEows. God must be remembered 
as creator and preserver of both human¬ 
kind and the whole creation, but the re¬ 
quest for this recollection can be either 
explicit or implicit (e.g. by the qur’anic 
citation of past events as examples of 
God’s mercy and his benefits). 

Thus, the Qur’an points again and again 
to human forgetfulness of God (see 
gratitude and ingratitude), one of hu¬ 
manity’s enduring characteristics, ft 5:12-4 
presents the consequences of this forget¬ 
fulness, using the Israelites and Christians 
as a warning (see jews and Judaism; 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY). The 
peaceful communities dissolve while hatred 
and hostility take their place, a negative 
elucidation of the fact that people profit by 
constant remembrance of God and his 
deeds. For not only the community, but 
also the individual, can find peace and sat¬ 
isfaction by remembering God: “Those 
who believe, and whose hearts find satisfac¬ 
tion in the remembrance of God; for with¬ 
out doubt in the remembrance of God do 
hearts find satisfaction” (q 13:28; see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF). 

Means of remembering God 
Although the Qur’an does not always 
directly invite people to remember God, it 
does refer to itself as a revelation which 
conveys the divine word and thus com¬ 
mands actions approved by God. And, 
although the Qur’an acknowledges the 
existence of other “scriptures” (e.g. the 
Torah [q.v.] and the Gospels [q.v.]; see also 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; cf. Q 2:63, 
which is in reference to Moses and the 
Children of Israel: “And remember we 
took your covenant and we raised above 
you the mount [saying:] ‘Hold firmly to 
what we have given you and bring [ever] to 
remembrance what is therein: Perchance 
you may fear God’.”), the Qur’an itself is 
sometimes designated as “remembrance” 
or “reminder” ( tadhkira; see names of the 
qur’an) — as in q 43:5, “Shall we then 
turn away the reminder from you alto¬ 
gether, for that you are a people transgress¬ 
ing beyond bounds (see boundaries and 
precepts)?” — or as an admonition, as in 
Q 74:54-5: “Nay, this surely is an admoni¬ 
tion: Let any who will, keep it in remem¬ 
brance!” Q 38:1 indicates an exceptional 
case, in which the Qur’an and the admoni¬ 
tion appear together as a so-called oath 
formula (see oaths; language and style 


of the qur’an): “By the Qur’an, full of 
admonition: [this is the truth].” q 11:120 
refers in particular to the individual nar¬ 
ratives (q.v.) concerning the former mes¬ 
sengers: “All we relate to you of the stories 
of the messengers — with it we make firm 
your heart: in them there comes to you the 
truth, as well as an exhortation (q.v.) and a 
message of remembrance (dhikrd) to those 
who believe.” 

In this context, the meaning of the sec¬ 
ond form of dh-k-r — “remind of, call 
attention to” in the sense of “warn, 
admonish” — especially stands out. For the 
Qur’an is singled out as a means of warn¬ 
ing humankind against the consequences 
of overlooking God: “Leave alone those 
who take their religion to be mere play and 
amusement (see humor; mockery), the life 
of this world deceives them. But continue 
to admonish with it [the Qur’an] lest a soul 
is caught in its own ruin by its own actions” 
(q 6:70; see also e.g. Q 87:9). Likewise, the 
signs (q.v.; or verses [q.v.], ay at) of God 
which do the admonishing, are mentioned, 
e.g. Q 18:57: “And who does more wrong 
than one who is reminded of the signs of 
his lord, but turns away from them, forget¬ 
ting the [deeds] which his hand has sent 
forth?” (see also Q 25:73; 32:22). Sometimes 
divine activity within nature is specifically 
referenced (see nature as signs): “Do you 
not see that God sends down rain from the 
sky, and leads it through springs in the 
earth (see wells and springs)? Then he 
causes to grow, therewith produce of vari¬ 
ous colors: then it withers; you will see it 
grow yellow; then he makes it dry up and 
crumble away. Truly, in that is a message of 
remembrance to people of understanding” 
(q 39:21; see also Q 16:10-3; 25:45; for dis¬ 
cussion of the idha- phrases that contain an 
implicit exhortation to be mindful of God 
and the afterlife, see form and structure 
of the qur’an). 
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Remembrance in tradition (hadith) 

Numerous traditions deal with the remem¬ 
brance of God (see hadith and the 
qur’an) and, in general, address the 
qur’anic themes on the subject. As an 
example, Muslim (d. ca. 261/875; SahTh, 
bk. 37, K. al-Tawba, chap. 1, Fadl dawam 
al-dhikr wa-l-jikr Ji umur al-akhira wa-l- 
muraqaba, no. 4937) relates that Hanzala 
Usayyidi, reportedly one of the Prophet’s 
scribes, was tortured with doubts about 
the sincerity of his belief. As long as he 
was within the circle of Muhammad’s 
adherents, he was able to consider the 
things concerning the other world (see 
eschatology). As soon as he returned to 
everyday life, to his wife, his children or his 
business, however, he seemed to forget 
everything else. The Prophet would reas¬ 
sure him: “By him in whose hand is my 
life, if your state of mind remains the same 
as it is in my presence and you are always 
busy in remembrance (of God), the angels 
will shake hands with you in your beds and 
in your paths but, Hanzala, time should be 
devoted (to the worldly affairs) and time 
(should be devoted to prayer and medita¬ 
tion).” Thus this hadith expresses the con¬ 
viction that remembrance of God is an 
important virtue that can compensate for 
other negligence. Abu Dawud (d. 275/889; 
Sunan, bk. 41, K. al-Adab. Bab JT kqffara al- 
majlis, no. 4216) relates an account of as¬ 
semblies which serve a noble cause or are 
held for the remembrance of God: “There 
are some expressions which, if a man 
utters [them] three times when he gets up 
from an assembly, he will be forgiven for 
what happened in the assembly; and no 
one utters them in an assembly held for a 
noble cause or for remembrance of God 
but that [it] is stamped with them just as a 
document is stamped with a signet-ring. 
These expressions are: Glory be to you, 
oh God, and I begin with praise of you, 


there is no God but you; I ask your 
pardon, and return to you in repentance” 
(see REPENTANCE AND PENANCE; 

forgiveness; laudation; glorification 
of god). Again, in al-Bukharl’s (d. 256/ 
870) SahTh. (bk. 10, K. MawaqTt al-salat, 
chap. 37, Man nasiya salat fa-l-yasilidha dha- 
kara wa-layu'Tdu ilia tilka l-salat, no. 562; 

Eng. trans. i, 328), there is a report about 
the Prophet’s declaration concerning the 
relationship between prayer and remem¬ 
brance of God, in which he cites Q 20:14: 
“The Prophet said, ‘If anyone forgets a 
prayer he should pray that prayer when he 
remembers it. There is no expiation except 
to pray the same.’ Then he recited: 
‘Establish prayer for my remembrance’.” 
Another combination of remembrance of 
God with ritual duties is found in Abu 
Dawud {Sunan, bk. 10, K. al-Manasik wa- 
l-hajj. Bab fil-raml, no. 1612): “The apostle 
of God (peace be upon him) said: Going 
round the house (the Ka'ba), running be¬ 
tween al-Safa and stoning of the pillars 
are meant for the remembrance of God” 
(see also Q 2:197-200; see ka'ba; safa 
and marwa; pilgrimage; pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE Qur’an). 

As these few examples illustrate, the 
remembrance of God is not simply a 
theological postulate but is also impor¬ 
tant in the everyday life of the believing 
community (see everyday life, the 
qur’an in). 

Remembrance in theology 
Muslim theologians have also addressed 
aspects of the concept and the function of 
remembrance. In his explanation of Q 21:2 
the Ash'ari writer al-Baqillam (d. 403/1013) 
interprets remembrance (dhikr) as wa‘z, 
admonition by the Prophet, and, at the 
same time, promise (wa’d) and intimidation 
(takhwTf). Based on the qur’anic charac¬ 
terization of this prophetic “admonition” 
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as originated (muhdath), he draws the 
conclusion that there must also exist an 
eternal kind of dhikr. Al-Baqillam considers 
another meaning of dhikr as underlying 
Q, 65:10-1, in which the messenger of God 
himself is called dhikr, that is to say, divine 
admonition for humankind, by his recita¬ 
tion of the verses of God (see names of 
the prophet). 

In contrast, the Maturldi theologian al- 
Saffar al-Bukhari (d. 534/1139) refers to 
remembrance in the sense of “pointing 
out” or “informing” (tanabbuh), with reflec¬ 
tion (fikr) on the subject being possibly but 
not absolutely demanded. Further, the 
author reads dhikr as remembrance of God 
by speaking of the Qur’an as containing 
the details of the true religion (see reli¬ 
gious PLURALISM AND THE QUR’an). 

A transition towards Sufism can be found 
in the theosophy of Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 638/ 
1240). In al-Futuhat al-makkiyya (chap. 142, 

Fi ma’rifat maqam al-dhikr wa-asrdrihi: ii, 
228-9) the author describes dhikr as a divine 
attribute (see god and his attributes) 
and Q 2:152 as the answer to the dhikr of 
creatures. According to Ibn al-'Arabl, men¬ 
tioning or remembering the name of God 
refers to his essence ( c ayn). For this reason, 
dhikr should not be restricted to certain 
forms, but should be expressed by calling 
the divine name (see also theology and 

Remembrance in Islamic mysticism 
The admonition to remember God that is 
constantly expressed by the Qur’an, to¬ 
gether with a recognition of the divine 
activity of creation and of God’s signs 
within the world finally led to the special 
connotation of dhikr in Sufism (see sufism 
and the qur’an). In this connection, dhikr 
means, first of all, the act of remembrance 
itself, but also the oral expression of this 
act and, finally, the special form of that 


orality. As mentioned above, in q 29:45 
remembrance of God is equated with rit¬ 
ual prayer, if not esteemed more highly. 
Nevertheless, mystics were often re¬ 
proached for choosing dhikr above ritual 
prayer (salat). 

In general, remembrance of God in 
Sufism can be performed in silence (in¬ 
dividual dhikr ) or aloud (individual or 
collective dhikr). Likewise, the threefold 
classification that comprises dhikr of the 
tongue, dhikr of the heart, and dhikr of the 
inner self (sin) became a characteristic of 
Sufism. This special kind of divine service 
distinguishes Sufis from other believers, 
and the different Sufi brotherhoods have 
developed different forms of these rituals. 
Through constant repetition of the divine 
name or of certain formulas like the pro¬ 
fession of faith (shahada) the whole being 
of the Sufi is consumed by remembrance 
of God. All else is effaced and states of 
ecstasy are experienced during voiced and 
collective dhikr. 

Angelika Brodersen 
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Remnant 

The remains of a destroyed abode of sinful 
people. The total destruction of former 
generations (q.v.) is a historical lesson for 
contemporary sinners (see sin, major and 
minor), as stated, for example, in Q 19:98: 
“And how many a generation (qarn) have 
we destroyed before them! Do you see any 
one of them or hear a sound of them?” 

(see geography; history and the 
qur’an). Among these extinct sinners there 
were the peoples of ‘Ad (q.v.) and Thamud 
(q.v.) about whom it is declared in q 69:8 
that one cannot see any remnant (baqiya) of 
them. The Qur’an emphasizes that God 
has cut off the last of them ( quti'a dabiru 
l-qawmi; see Q 6:45; 7:72), as was the case 
with the people of Lot (q.v.; Q 15:66). 

Although the sinners of old were totally 
wiped out, God left remnants of their 
abodes to serve as a lesson for posterity. 

The lesson is called “a sign” ( aya; see 
signs), as is the case in q 27:52, which deals 
with the sinners of Thamud: “So those are 
their houses fallen down because they were 
unjust (see justice and injustice). Most 
surely there is a sign in this for people who 
know.” The desolate abodes (masakin) of 
Thamud as well as of ‘Ad, which re¬ 
mained after their inhabitants had been 
destroyed, are mentioned also in q 29:38 
and Q 46:25 (cf. Q 14:45; 28:58). 
Muhammad’s unbelieving contemporaries 
actually used to go about among these 
dwellings (q 20:128). In further passages, 
the unbelievers are requested to travel in 
the land and see what was the end (’aqiba) 
of the sinners of old, who, however, are 
not specifically identified (q 3:137; 6:11; 
12:109; 16:36; 27:69; 30:9; 35:44; 40:21, 82; 
47:10; see lie; gratitude and 
ingratitude). 

Remnants of the town of Lot (Sodom) 


also survived and God declares that he has 
left a clear sign of this town for people who 
understand (q 29:35; also Q 32:26; 51:37; 
see knowledge and learning). The 
Qur’an stresses that the remnants of Lot’s 
town can be seen by Muhammad’s un¬ 
believing contemporaries who pass by 
when they go about their business in the 
land (q 25:40; 37:137). They can see these 
remnants because they overlook the main 
road (q 15:76). This applies also to the 
remains of the city of al-Ayka (q 15:79; see 
people of the thicket). Remnants 
of Noah’s (q.v.) ark (q.v.) could also be 
seen, as is implied in q 54:15. This passage 
asserts that God left it as a sign. 

A different type of remnant is called 
baqiyya (from b-q-y, “to remain”), which 
stands for a divine religious or moral relic 
that has an everlasting value. Hence in 
Q 11:116, the phrase m/m baqiyya signifies 
people possessing such a relic or possessing 
qualities of religious and moral excellence 
(see ethics and the qur’an). In q 11:86 
the baqiyya explicitly belongs to God and 
emanates from him to his obedient ser¬ 
vants (see obedience; servant). In 
Q 2:248 it is evidently material, as it stands 
for the relics left by the Children of Israel 
(q.v.) within the ark of the covenant (q.v.; 
tabut). Muslim exegetes (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
maintain that these relics included the 
Tablets, the rod (q.v.) of Moses (q.v.) and 
the turban of Aaron (q.v.). 

Uri Rubin 
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Repentance and Penance 

Contrition or regret and self-mortification, 
with the intention of obtaining God’s par¬ 
don (see forgiveness). Repentance is gen¬ 
erally designated in the Qur’an as tawba 
which basically means “return” (from sin; 
see sin, major and minor). For example, 
in q 66:8 God demands of the believers a 
“sincere return” (tawbatan nasuhan) and he 
in turn will make them enter paradise 
(q.v.). God himself is described as “the 
accepter of tawba ” (q 9:104; 42:25; also 
Q, 40:3: accepter of tawb), and this repre¬ 
sents a crucial aspect of his compassion for 
the believers (see mercy). Repentance can, 
however, only be accepted as long as one 
remains a believer (see belief and un¬ 
belief; faith), a 3:90 asserts that “those 
who disbelieve after their believing then 
increase in disbelief, their repentance 
(tawbatuhum) shall not be accepted and 
these are they who go astray (q.v.; see also 
error).” Similarly, the repentance of 
unbelievers that has been postponed till 
the last moment of life is doomed to rejec¬ 
tion (q 4:18; see DEATH AND THE DEAD). 

But the term tawba may denote not just 
human “return” from sin but also God’s 
“return” (from wrath; see anger). This is 
the case in q 4:92, in which a Muslim 
guilty of unintentional murder (q.v.; see 
also bloodshed) is demanded to fulfill 
some duties, including the payment of 
blood money (q.v.), which are imposed on 
him in order to gain God’s tawba (see 
retaliation). The blood money forms 
part of the sinner’s penance and, as will be 
shown below, there are other references to 
penance in the Qur’an although repen¬ 
tance is mostly answered with forgiveness, 
without any allusion to specific penance. 

Another key term is tawwab, which, like 
tawba, has a two-fold function. On the one 
hand, it describes humans who repent re¬ 
peatedly (cf. q 2:222) but in most cases it 


stands for God who is willing to accept a 
human being’s repentance. In the verses 
applying this epithet to God (see god and 
his attributes), his merciful response is 
promised to the Prophet himself (q 110:3) 
as well as to Muslims who have acted un¬ 
justly towards other Muslims (see justice 
and injustice), mainly through slander 
and spying (q 24:11; 49:12; see gossip) or 
disobedience (q.v.) to the Prophet on legal 
matters (q 4:64 £; see obedience; law 
AND THE qUR’AN; AUTHORITY) Or Stayed 
behind the fighting (q.v.) ranks (q 9:118; see 
RANKS AND ORDERS; WAR; EXPEDITIONS 
AND battles), etc. 

Another form connected with repentance 
is ta’ibun, which designates persons who 
repent, as is the case in q 9:112. This verse 
provides a list of basic characteristics of 
the ideal Muslim and the fact that repen¬ 
tance is included in the fist means that a 
believer must always be on guard with 
respect to his or her unblemished virtues 
(see virtues and vices, commanding 
and forbidding). This applies also to 
Muhammad’s wives, as indicated in q 66:5 
(ta’ibat; see wives of the prophet)^ 

In many other passages the idea of re¬ 
pentance is conveyed by the verb taba, with 
its various tenses. Here again, a two-fold 
function is discernible. On the one hand, 
taba (with ila) denotes returning from sin to 
God and, on the other (with ’ala), it signi¬ 
fies God’s returning from wrath to forgive¬ 
ness. When denoting human repentance, 
taba is not necessarily confined to believers 
and may also allude to unbelievers acting 
against the Muslims. In their case, return¬ 
ing to God means simply embracing Islam 
(q.v.; q 19:60; 25:70-1). This is the only 
option open to them, other than death 
(Q. 5 : 34; 9:3. 5> «) or being punished on the 
day of judgment (q 11:3; 28:67; 85:10; see 
last judgment; reward and punish¬ 
ment; CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). 
The fact that repentance may mean 
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embracing Islam comes out most clearly in 
the fact that those who have followed the 
Prophet are called in q 11:112 “those who 
have returned (man taba).” Similarly, in 
q 40:7, the angels beseech God to pardon 
those who have returned [tabu, i.e. to him) 
and followed his way and to save them 
from the punishment of hell (see hell 
and hellfire; angel; intercession). 
Repentance is also offered to the hypo¬ 
crites ( munafiqun; see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy), in which case it means restor¬ 
ing their faith (q.v.) to its proper sincerity. 
Otherwise they, too, are condemned to hell 
(q 4:145-6; 9:74). The same fate awaits 
apostates if they do not repent (q 3:86-9; 
see apostasy; boundaries and pre¬ 
cepts). When referring to the believers, the 
verb taba means mainly desisting from all 
kinds of sins against other believers, such 
as slander (q 24:4-5; 66:3-4) or finding fault 
with each other (q 49:11) or accepting 
usury (q.v.; q 2:278-9). The repentance of 
the believers is also accepted in cases of 
unintentional crimes (q 4:17; 6:54; 16:119). 

Generally speaking, the believer’s repen¬ 
tance is considered a constant state of self- 
trial and improvement, therefore the need 
to repent is relevant at all stages of life. For 
example, in q 46:15, one is requested to 
“return” to God when one is forty years 
old, i.e. has reached the peak of one’s abili¬ 
ties (see maturity). In the same vein, in 
q 24:31 God addresses all believers, saying: 
“return (tubu) to God all of you, O believ¬ 
ers, so that you may be successful” (see 
victory). As noted above, the verb taba 
(with 'ala ) also signifies God’s returning 
from wrath to forgiveness (e.g. q 3:128; 
33:24), and his mercy is reserved mainly for 
believers. For this reason taba may occur in 
contradistinction to the punishment await¬ 
ing the hypocrites and the unbelievers 
fe 3373; see also q 9:14-5, 27, 101-2, 106). 

It should be observed that there is a 
mutual dependence between God’s mercy, 


as conveyed by the verb taba, and the be¬ 
liever’s repentance, which is conveyed by 
the same verb. This comes out explicitly in 
ft 5 : 39 : “Whoever returns (taba) after his 
iniquity and reforms [himself], then surely 
God will return to him” ( yatiibu 1 alayhi see 
also q 2:160). God’s mercy is sometimes the 
first cause that generates repentance, as 
appears to be the case in q 4:26-7: “God 
desires to explain to you, and to guide you 
into the ways of those before you, and to 
return unto you (wa-yatuba ‘alaykum).” 

Some exegetes explain that God guides 
and “returns” to the believer so that the 
latter may see the way leading to repen¬ 
tance (Ibn al-Jawzi, /(ad, ii, 5g, from al- 
Zajjaj:jywrafo anyadullakum ‘ala mayakunu 
sababan li-tawbatikum; see also path or 
way; freedom and predestination). 

This correlation between divine mercy and 
human repentance is even more explicit in 
q 9:118, in which God “returns” to some 
persons (taba ’alayhim), so that they might 
also return (to him; li-yatubu). The verse 
concludes with the statement that God is 
tawwab, i.e. willing to accept the believer’s 
repentance (and see also q 4:16). 

The idea of repentance comes out in fur¬ 
ther passages employing roots synonymous 
to t-va-b, such as n-w-b, which always occurs 
in the fourth form (anaba), and denotes 
“return” (from sin to God). It is usually 
employed to describe one’s desisting from 
idolatry (see idolatry and idolaters) 
and returning to God, so that anaba actu¬ 
ally means embracing Islam (i.e. q 39:54; 
see also q 30:31, 33; 31:15; 34:9; 39:8, 17; 
40:13; 50:8, 33; 60:4). Some verses employ¬ 
ing this form bring out yet again the 
mutual dependence between human re¬ 
pentance and divine mercy and guidance. 
In q 13:27 it is stated that God guides to¬ 
wards himself those who return [anaba; i.e. 
to him), which means that return to God is 
the result of God’s willing. The same idea 
recurs in q 42:13, which states: “God 
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chooses for himself whom he pleases, and 
guides him who returns (yunibu) towards 
himself.” 

The root a-w-b, which also means “re¬ 
turn,” features in the sense of repentance 
in the form awwabin (q 17:25). The exegetes 
usually say that awwabin is identical with 
tawwabin (for further explanations see Ibn 
al-jawzl, Zad. v, 26; see exegesis of the 
qur ! an: classical and medieval). This is 
also how they tend to perceive the form 
awwab that occurs in (4 50:32. The verb 
raja ’a, “return,” may also occur in the sense 
of repentance, in verses dealing with God’s 
“signs” (q.v.; aydt), which are said to have 
been presented to the people in order 
that they may “return” (from their sins; 

Q, 7:174), or ones dealing with God’s pun¬ 
ishment, which is inflicted on sinners for 
the same purpose (q 30:41; see reflection 
and deliberation; nature as signs; 

PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

Closely associated with the idea of re¬ 
pentance is the idea of desisting from sin, 
as conveyed by the verb intaha (with ‘an). 
Desisting from sin is demanded in many 
passages that promise a reward for those 
who desist and a punishment for those who 
do not. Some of these passages address the 
Christians in particular (see Christians 
and Christianity). The latter are en¬ 
treated to desist from believing in the 
divinity of Jesus (q.v.): if they do so, this 
would be better for them (q 4:171), but if 
they do not, punishment awaits them 
(Q. 5:73; see polemic and polemical 
language). Other passages demand that 
the idolaters desist from disbelief and from 
persecuting the believers, which will assure 
them God’s forgiveness (q 2:192-3; 8:19, 
38-9; see opposition to muhammad). 

The Qur’an allots a significant place to 
historical precedents of repentance, with a 
view to edifying Muhammad’s contem¬ 
poraries (see history and the qur’an; 
occasions of revelation; revelation 
and inspiration). Such a precedent ap¬ 


pears, to begin with, in the story of Cain 
and Abel (q.v.), which is recounted in the 
Qur’an without mentioning the names of 
the two. In q 5:31 Cain is said to have 
become “of those who regret” (mina 
l-nadimin), and the exegetes maintain that 
regret is usually a sign of repentance 
(tawba). They wonder, however, why Cain’s 
regret was not accepted, and provide vari¬ 
ous answers, one of which is that regret is 
considered repentance only with Muslims, 
but not with sinners of earlier generations 
(q.v.; Ibn al-jawzl, gad, ii, 339). Further 
precedents emerge in passages recounting 
the history of the Children of Israel (q.v.). 
The passages relating to the Israelites 
employ the root t-w-b, as is the case in 
q 20:81-2, where God warns the Israelites 
against sin and promises to forgive those 
who “return” ftabaj. As indicated in 
q 7:152-3, the sin of the Israelites, from 
which they must “return,” is the making of 
the golden calf (see calf of gold). The 
demand for them to repent following this 
sin, as formulated in q 2:54, brings out 
clearly the mutual dependence of divine 
mercy and repentance: “return (tabu) to 
your creator and kill each other, that is best 
for you with your creator: then [God] re¬ 
turned unto you (fa-taba ‘alaykum), for 
surely he is the tawwab, the merciful.” The 
command “kill each other” represents the 
penance imposed by God, and he has re¬ 
sponded to it with mercy, as indicated in 
the fact that he is described as tawwab. In 
another version of the affair of the golden 
calf, the Children of Israel repent on their 
own accord after having made the image 
(see idols and images). Their regret is 
conveyed by a special idiomatic phrase: 
suqitafiaydihim (q 7:149), i.e. “[remorse] 
was made to fall upon their hands.” 
Another precedent is provided in q 2:58-9 
and reiterated in q 7:161-2. Before entering 
the holy land (see Syria; Jerusalem; 
profane and sacred), the Israelites are 
requested to enter the gate (of a city there) 
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while prostrating themselves and are com¬ 
manded to say hitta (See Rubin, Between 
Bible, 83-99), so that God may forgive them 
their sins. This is the penance that God 
imposes on them but they say another 
word instead and are therefore destroyed 
by a pestilence from heaven. Another com¬ 
munity which has repented is the people of 
Jonah (q.v.). They are mentioned in 
q 10:98, where it is stated that they were 
the only (sinful) people whose (return to) 
belief helped them gain God’s mercy. 

The Qur’an gleans precedents of repen¬ 
tance not only from the history of sinful 
nations but also from the history of some 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood). In their case, repentance serves as a 
model that every pious believer should fol¬ 
low. To begin with, in q 2:37 Adam is said 
to have received (some) words from his 
lord, so God “returned” unto him (taba 
’alayhi), because God is tawwab and merci¬ 
ful (see ADAM AND EVE; FALL OF MAN). The 
words given to Adam appear to represent 
the penance imposed on him, i.e. words of 
repentance, to which God, the tawwab, has 
responded with mercy. The mutual aspect 
of the “return” in the case of Adam reap¬ 
pears in q 20:122, where it is stated that 
God chose Adam, turned unto him (taba) 
and guided (him). The exegetes explain 
that God guided Adam by showing him 
how to return (Ibn al-JawzT, gad, v, 330). In 
the case of Abraham (q.v.) and Ishmael 
(q.v.), no sin is mentioned in the Qur’an for 
which God had to forgive them; neverthe¬ 
less they pray to God in q 2:128 that he 
may return to them ( wa-tub ‘alayna; see 
prayer). Some exegetes explain that they 
had committed some unintentional mis¬ 
deeds, or that they were asking merely out 
of modesty and as a lesson to their poster¬ 
ity (Baydawl, Anwar, ad loc.). Indeed, in 
q 43:28, Abraham’s words in which he re¬ 
nounces his father’s idolatry are said to 
have been preserved as an example for his 
posterity, that they may return (yarji'una) 


from their sins. As for Abraham himself, 
his penitent “return” is mentioned in 
q 11:75, where he is said to have been a 
mumb, which again does not refer to any 
specific sin, but merely indicates his con¬ 
stant self-reforming. Moses (q.v.), however, 
has a specific reason for repentance, which 
is spelled out in q 7:143. He was bold 
enough to ask God to reveal himself to 
him. After having fallen down in a swoon, 
Moses recovers and states his penitent 
“return” (tubtu) to God. Shu'ayb (q.v.) 
states in q 11:88 that he “returns” (umb) to 
God, which seems to mean that he too is 
in a state of constant self-reforming. The 
same applies to David (q.v.) who is de¬ 
scribed in q 38:17 as awwab. Elsewhere 
(q 38:24), David is said to have sought his 
lord’s forgiveness and to have fallen down 
in prostration (see bowing and prostra¬ 
tion) and to have returned (andba). Here, 
the exegetes explain, David repents his sin 
with Uriah’s wife, and the Qur’an itself 
says that God has finally forgiven him 
(q 38:25). Solomon (q.v.) is described in 
q 38:30 as awwab and the exegetes note 
that here the term refers to “return” from 
minor unintentional misdeeds (Ibn al- 
JawzI, gad. vii, 127). A few verses later 
(q 38:34) Solomon is said to have “re¬ 
turned” (andba), and some exegetes say that 
his sin here was that he preferred the good 
things to prayer, as stated in q 38:32 (ibid., 
vii, 133). Job (q.v.), too, is described in 
q 38:44 as repenting, being referred to as 
awwab. The exegetes explain that his 
“return” meant that in spite of his terri¬ 
ble sufferings (see trial; trust and 
patience; suffering) he continued to 
obey his lord (Baydawl, Anwar, ad loc.). 

Dhu 1-Nun, i.e. Jonah, repents after having 
tried to avoid his prophetic mission. Al¬ 
though it is never stated explicitly that he 
repented, he nevertheless utters words of 
remorse when saying to God in q 21:87: 
“There is no god but you, glory be to you 
(see glorification of god); surely I am 
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of those who have been of the evil-doers 
(, idlimm; see evil deeds; good and evil).” 
God responds to his repentance with 
mercy and delivers him from his grief 
(q 21:88; see joy and misery). 

The prophet Muhammad himself is 
associated in the Qur’an with the theme 
of repentance. Q 9:117 states that God has 
“returned” (taba) to the Prophet as well as 
to his Companions (see companions of 
the prophet), after “the hearts of some of 
them were about to deviate” (see heart). 
The exegetes explain that God only 
“returned” from his anger with the Com¬ 
panions, and that Muhammad is men¬ 
tioned with them only because he was the 
reason for their repentance (Ibn al-jawzl, 
Zad. iii, 511). Here, too, the exegetes as¬ 
sume a mutual dependence between divine 
mercy and repentance, Muhammad being 
regarded as an agent of the divine mercy 
that generates repentance. In (4 42:10, the 
Prophet states that he relies on God and 
returns (umbu) to him. The exegetes ex¬ 
plain that returning unto God means here 
turning to him at times of distress. Hence 
repentance is mentioned here in the sense 
of seeking God’s help. 

The theme of repentance emerges also 
in the eschatological sphere (see eschato¬ 
logy), where it is always futile. In some of 
the relevant passages the sinners ask God 
for a respite before being punished in hell, 
so that they can amend their ways and 
become believers (q 14:44; 63:10). But, as 
asserted in q 44:15, even if given a respite, 
they will surely return (to evil). In other 
passages, the repenting sinners who have 
already been resurrected for the final judg¬ 
ment, ask in vain to be returned to this 
world to become believers (q 6:27; 7:53; 
26:102; 32:12; 35:37; 39:58; 42:44; 23:99; see 
resurrection). Some of the passages use 
the term hasra (pi. hasarat), “regret,” to con¬ 
vey the remorse of the hopeless sinners for 
failing to repent while they were still living 


their first life (q 2:167). Accordingly, the 
day of resurrection is called “the day of 
regret” (q 19:39). Their (hopeless) regret 
on that day is also referred to as nadama 

(ft lo: 54; 34:33)- 

As for repentance in post-qur’anic lit¬ 
erature, a good overview can be gained 
from Ibn Qudama’s (d. 690/1291) Kit/Ib 
al-Tawwabin. Apart from chapters revolving 
around the qur’anic instances of repen¬ 
tance, there are also numerous chapters 
containing edifying folk tales praising the 
pious repentance of figures from among 
the Children of Israel, as well as from the 
pre-Islamic Arabs (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an; south Arabia, reli¬ 
gion in pre-islamic). Further, there are 
also traditions about Companions of the 
Prophet and other ascetics of the first 
Islamic eras (see asceticism). For repen¬ 
tance among the Sufis and the Shl'is (see 

SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; ST if ISM AND THE 

qur’an), see Ayoub, Repentance. 

Uri Rubin 
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Repetition see rhetoric and the 
qur’an 

Repudiate see marriage and divorce 
Responsibility 

The relation of an agent to a norm-giving 
and evaluative instance. It consists of the 
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imposition of a set of norms, action in re¬ 
gards to these norms, and the assessment 
of the committed acts according to these 
norms with any consequences that might 
ensue. The idea of responsibility is a cen¬ 
tral feature of social activities, law, ethics 
and religion (q.v.; see also law and the 
qur'an; ethics and the qur’an; social 
interactions). 

As a result of the complexity of the con¬ 
cept of responsibility, there are several 
Arabic terms relating to different aspects of 
it. The common Arabic term for “respon¬ 
sibility,” mas’uliyya, is an abstract noun de¬ 
rived from the passive participle of sa 'ala, 
“to ask.” Although the Qur'an uses forms 
of sa’ala or the passive su’ila in the sense of 
“to hold responsible” and “to be made re¬ 
sponsible,” respectively (e.g. Q 7:6; 15:92; 
16:93; 21:23; 29:13; 37:24), the term 
mas’uliyya itself is not classical; lexicograph¬ 
ical references probably cannot be found 
before the nineteenth century (cf. Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften, ii, 549; see Arabic 
language). In Islamic law daman or kafala 
denote civic responsibility in general, and 
the responsibility of surety in the law of 
obligations in particular. The terms with 
which the notion of responsibility is usually 
discussed in the field of Islamic theology 
(see theology and the qur’an) are taklif 
“imposition,” on the part of God, and kasb, 
“acquisition,” on the part of man (see 
reward and punishment; chastisement 
and punishment). The verb kallafa, “to 
impose” (of which taklif is the verbal noun), 
is used in a nearly stereotyped wording in 
seven qur’anic verses (see below). And 
though the word taklif does not occur in the 
Qur’an, it was used as early as the time of 
Abu Hanrfa (d. 150/767) as a technical 
term for the religious obligation that is in¬ 
cumbent upon humans (cf. van Ess, tg, i, 
207). On the other hand, kasb is the verbal 
noun of kasaba, “to acquire,” which often 
appears in the Qur’an (see below). In the¬ 


ology, kasb was first used by Dirar b. ‘Amr 
(d. 200/815) to denote the role the indi¬ 
vidual plays in his or her actions (see 
Ash'arl, Maqalat, 408; see freedom and 
predestination). 

The structure of responsibility in the Qur’an 
In the Qur’an, the idea of responsibility is 
the core of the relationship between hu¬ 
mans and God. Time and again, the 
Qur’an promises abundant reward to those 
who believe in God (see belief and 
unbelief) and do the deeds of righteous¬ 
ness ( alladhina amanu wa-’amilu l-sdlihat, e.g. 
ft 2:25; 5:9; 10:9; 18:107 fi; 24:55; 98:7 fi; see 
good deeds). That this differentiation be¬ 
tween belief and deeds (see faith) is more 
than mere rhetoric (see rhetoric and the 
qur’an) is evident from the different va¬ 
lences which are thereby established: 

Those who believe, but do not comply with 
specific divine commands, can still hope to 
be saved, provided that they repent hon¬ 
estly (e.g. Q 4:31; 20:82; 25:70; 29:7; 42:25; 
47:2; see repentance and penance), 
while those who do not believe are defi¬ 
nitely condemned to hell (see hell and 
hellfire), no matter what they do (e.g. 
a 3:21-2; 5:5; 6:88; 14:18; 18:105; 47:1; see 
forgiveness). Responsibility, therefore, 
comprises two distinct levels. The basis is 
God’s demand for belief. Given divine om¬ 
nipotence (see power and impotence), 
this demand tolerates no refusal. There is 
no neutral position for the human being in 
the face of it, but only the choice between 
“the way of God” {sabil Allah, a metaphor 
that occurs more than a hundred times, cf. 
also Q 1:6; 2:142, etc. for similar metaphors; 
see path or way) and “the way of error” 
(q.v; sabil al-ghayy, Q 7:146; cf. 4:76; 6:55; 
7:142; 10:89, etc. f° r variants: i.e. “the way 
of sinners,” etc.; see also astray; sin, 
major and minor; devil). But while the 
decision to reject belief will inevitably lead 
the individual to eternal torture (see 
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eternity), the decision to believe does not 
automatically result in heavenly reward 
(see paradise). It only opens a second level 
of human responsibility before God. 

Belief, in this context, is the individual’s 
recognition of God’s authority (q.v.), i.e. 
the willingness to act according to God’s 
norms and to accept his judgment regard¬ 
ing one’s conduct (see last judgment; 
heavenly book). This two-fold nature of 
responsibility in the Qur’an gave rise to the 
controversial discussions of later Islamic 
theologians about the concepts of “faith” 
(man) and “works” (a’mal). 

Responsibility and free will 
The Qur’an repeatedly emphasizes that on 
the day of judgment each person will be 
responsible exclusively for his or her own 
deeds (e.g. q 6:164; 17:15; 34:25; 39:7; see 
intercession). The attribution of an act 
to a person, however, presupposes freedom 
of will. It is well known that there are 
verses in the Qur’an that support the as¬ 
sumption that humans are endowed with 
free will (e.g. a 18:28; 73:19; 79:37 f.; 

88:23 6), while others suggest determinism 
and thus seem to exclude the possibility of 
human responsibility (e.g. a 13:27; 14:14; 
35:8; 42:46). Certainly, the tension between 
human freedom and God’s omnipotence 
can be understood as a fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of monotheism. The Qur’an, 
however, largely associates these opposite 
notions with an idea that was already held 
in rabbinic Judaism: God guides the believ¬ 
ers and leads the unbelievers astray, mean¬ 
ing that he merely reinforces already 
existing tendencies (e.g. q 14:27; 18:57; 

!975 f -; 367 6; 59 ;i 9 ; 92:4 f -; cf. q 2:81 and 
83:14, where sin is described as enclosing 
man and lying like rust on his heart [q.v.], 
respectively). Yet, there is no definitive ori¬ 
entation since a believer may apostatize 
and God may grant undeserved grace (q.v.; 
see also blessing; apostasy). Within the 
scope of this idea, the verbs kasaba (forty- 


nine times) and iktasaba (three times, at 
a 2:286; 24:11; 33:58), literally “to acquire,” 
metaphorically express the idea that in¬ 
dividuals incur the moral responsibility for 
their own acts — good or bad — and that 
they will be rewarded or punished for 
them, as in, for instance, a 2:281: ‘And fear 
(q.v.) a day wherein you shall be returned 
to God, then every soul shall be paid in full 
what it has earned (ma kasabat); and they 
shall not be wronged.” 

The notion of responsibility in Islamic theology 
Islamic theologians ordinarily dealt with 
the question of responsibility in the con¬ 
text of their teachings concerning either 
God’s justice (see justice and injustice) 
or his omnipotence. Thus, the Mu'tazila 
(see mu'tazu.ts) deduced from their basic 
doctrine of God’s justice (’adl) that the de¬ 
terminant motive for God’s action towards 
humanity is the latter’s benefit or even 
highest benefit ( salah or aslah). And, since 
God’s imposition of his law (taklif) is a 
means to a supreme good, i.e. heavenly 
reward, it is in itself a benefit and therefore 
necessary. Further, it is incompatible with 
God’s justice that he should impose upon 
people that which is impracticable (taklif ma 
layutaq). In this respect, the Mu'tazila 
referred to q 2:286: “God does not charge 
(layukallifu) any soul save to its capacity” 

(; wus‘aha cf. q 2:233; 6:152; 7:42; 23:62; 

65:7; also q 4:84). Therefore, according to 
the Mu'tazila, for taklif to be in force, three 
conditions must be met: People need 
knowledge (ma'rifa) about the obligation 
that is incumbent upon them; they must 
have freedom of choice (ikhtiyar) whether 
to obey or to disobey (see obedience; 
disobedience); and, finally, they have to 
possess the capacity to act (istiiala) to im¬ 
plement their decisions. Since taklif is a 
benefit, however, it must be possible for 
everyone to meet each of these conditions. 
Thus, the central problem for the Mu'ta¬ 
zila concerning the notion of responsibility 
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was “the obligation to something un¬ 
known” (al-taklzfbi-ma layu‘lam), i.e. how 
can someone, who has not even heard 
about God, acquire the knowledge about 
his or her obligation? Most Mu'tazills 
found the solution in the idea that such a 
person, startled by a sudden suspicion 
(khatir) that there might be a God who will 
punish him or her if no gratitude is shown, 
begins to reflect upon the contingency of 
the world. The individual then realizes the 
existence of the world’s creator and the 
possibility that he imposes commands 
upon humans (see creation; virtues 

AND VICES, COMMANDING AND FOR¬ 
BIDDING). By further reflection, people will 
discern that there are obligations which 
can be deduced by reason alone (taklif 
'aqlij — especially the principles of 
ethics — and that there might be others 
which can only be known through revela¬ 
tion ( taklif sam‘i or shar% see revelation 
and inspiration) and about which they 
have to make additional inquiries — as 
about regulations of cult (see ritual and 
the qur’an; religious pluralism and 
the qur’an). 

By contrast, the Ash'arts treated the idea 
of responsibility from the perspective of 
God’s omnipotence. This becomes clear in 
their definition of the just act fadl) as an 
act that one is entitled to do (ji‘l ma lil-Ja'il 
anyafalahu): Inasmuch as God is unre¬ 
stricted in his omnipotence, everything he 
does is just. He may pardon the unbeliever 
and he does not have to reward the be¬ 
liever. Therefore, taklif establishes no causal 
connection between belief and reward or 
unbelief and punishment, as it does in 
Mu'tazili theology. It is not even necessary 
that everybody should know about taklif. 
Certainly, knowledge about God can be 
acquired by reason but there is no obliga¬ 
tion to reflect. Taklif is valid only if one 
hears about it and, so, the paradox of an 
“obligation to something unknown” is not 
a major problem for the Ash'arls. Their 


understanding of God’s omnipotence im¬ 
plies that, since there is no creator save 
him, he also creates human acts (khaliq afal 
al-‘ibdd). Thus, to secure the possibility of 
attributing acts to humans, the Ash'arls 
developed the concept of “acquisition” 
(kasb): Together with the act, God creates 
in each person a “temporary ability” (qudra 
muhdatha), on the basis of which the in¬ 
dividual “acquires” (kasaba) the act and is 
made responsible for it. Al-Baghdadl 
(d. 429/1037; Farq, 328) condensed this 
concept into the formula: “ [The person] 
acquires his act (muktasib li- ’amalihi) and 
God creates his acquisition (khaliq li-kas- 
bihi).” The question whether the existence 
of this “temporary ability” is the only con¬ 
dition for the attribution of an act to an 
individual or whether further elements are 
required, too — like the person’s knowl¬ 
edge of the act film) and the will to act 
(irada) which are, however, equally created 
by God — remained a debatable issue for 
the Ash'arls. Because the kasb concept im¬ 
plies that God can impose an act upon 
someone while not creating in that person 
the necessary ability to carry it out, the 
Ash'arls defended the reality of the “im¬ 
position of something that cannot be 
done” (taklif md layutaq). Yet, although they 
would not regard God’s hypothetical im¬ 
position of something that is humanly 
unfeasible as nonsensical fabath; safah), 
they nevertheless asserted that it does not 
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Resurrection 

The “rising again” of all the human dead 
before the final judgment. The expression 
“day of resurrection” (yawm al - qiydma ) oc¬ 
curs seventy times in the Qur’an (although 
the concept of “rising” — from the tri¬ 
literal root q - w-m — is not limited to this 
eschatological sense; it is also employed in 
other instances, with a wider range of 
meanings). The resurrection of dead 
human bodies (see death and the dead; 
burial) follows the annihilation of all 
creatures ( al - fand ’ al - mutlaq ) and precedes 
the “day of judgment” ( yawm al - din , thir¬ 
teen attestations in the Qur’an; see last 
judgment) or the “day of reckoning” 

(yawm al - hisab , with four mentions: Q. 38:16, 
26, 53; 40:27; see eschatology; weights 
and measures). There will be the last 
“hour” ( alsa ' a ) and people will be “gath¬ 
ered.” “On the day when the earth shall be 
cleft off from them, [they will come out] 
hastening forth. That will be a gathering” 

( hash , Q, 50:44). ‘As such (will be) the resur¬ 
rection” ( al - nushur , Q 35:9). 

The “last hour” (forty-eight occurrences) 


is frequendy announced in the Qur’an, 
and its establishment is assured (q, 30:55). 
“The hour is their appointed time, and the 
hour will be more grievous and more bit¬ 
ter” (q 54:46). Only God knows its actual 
“appointed time”: “Say: The knowledge 
thereof is with my lord (q.v.). None can 
reveal its time but he” (q 7:187; cf. 31:34), 
but “It may be that the hour is near!” 

(Q, 33:63). As for the signs (q.v.) of the 
hour — “Some of the signs of your lord 
should come” (q 6:158) — the Islamic tra¬ 
dition, in its apocalyptic literature, has 
always proposed a fist of ten signs (see 
apocalypse): the coming of the smoke 
(q.v.; dukhan ), of the deceiver ( dajjal ; see 
antichrist), and of the beast ( dabba ), the 
rising of the sun (q.v.) from the west, the 
return of Jesus (q.v.), the “great mischief” 
of Gog and Magog (q.v.) in the land, the 
earthquakes in the east, in the west, and in 
Arabia, and finally the fire (q.v.). Three of 
these signs occur in the Qur’an and the 
others are often described in the sunna 
(q.v.) and in eschatological traditions. As 
for the smoke, the Qur’an says: “Then wait 
you for the day when the sky will bring 
forth a visible smoke, covering the peo¬ 
ple .... On the day when we shall seize you 
with the greatest seizure. Verily, we will 
exact retribution” (q 44:10-6). The beast is 
announced in (4 27:82: “When the word [of 
torment; see chastisement and punish¬ 
ment; REWARD AND PUNISHMENT] is ful¬ 
filled against them, we shall bring out from 
the earth a beast for them, to speak to 
them because humankind believed not 
with certainty in our signs.” Finally, Gog 
and Magog are the third of these three 
apocalyptic signs mentioned in the Qur’an: 
When Gog and Magog, the apocalyptic 
people, “are let loose [from their barrier], 
and they swoop down from every mound” 
(q 21:96), “on that day, we shall leave them 
to surge like waves on one another, and the 
trumpet ( al - sur ) will be blown, and we shall 
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collect them [the creatures] all together” 

(a 18:99)- 

Sura 99, “The Earthquake,” describes 
very well the last events of history: “When 
the earth is shaken with its [final] earth¬ 
quake, and when the earth throws out its 
burdens, and humankind will say: ‘What is 
the matter with it?’ That day it will declare 
its information, because your lord will in¬ 
spire it. That day people will proceed in 
scattered groups that they may be shown 
their deeds (see good deeds; evil deeds; 
heavenly book). So whoever does good 
equal to the weight of an atom shall see it, 
and whoever does evil equal to the weight 
of an atom shall see it” (q 99:1-8; see good 
and evil). Then, it is said, “listen on the 
day when the caller will call from a near 
place, the day when they will hear the 
shout (al-sayha) in truth: that will be the 
day of coming out [from the graves]” 

(q 50:41-2). God will gather people 
(q 50:44) together (q 10:45), the believers 
and the disbelievers alike (q 19:85; 20:102; 
see belief and unbelief), the jinn (q.v.) 
and the angels (see angel), for a universal 
gathering. And it is only on “that day” that 
“some faces shall be shining and radiant 
(nadira) looking (nagim) at their lord” 
fe 75:22-3; see face of god). 

The qur’anic arguments in support of the 
resurrection of the body, and not only the 
“return” of spiritual souls [ma'ad. q 28:85), 
could be described as follows: the resur¬ 
rection represents a new creation (q.v.) on 
the part of the all-powerful God (q 17:49; 
18:48; 21:104; 27:64; 53:47; 29:19; 30:27; 
75:40; 86:5-8; see POWER AND impotence), 
a revivification of the soil and its produc¬ 
tion of vegetables and fruits (q 6:95; 7:57; 
10:31; 30:19; 35:9; 50:11; see agriculture 
and vegetation), and includes the reviv¬ 
ing of dead people by God, as in the case 
of the “seven sleepers” (q 18:9-25; see men 
of the cave). But two other terms are also 
important in the Qur’an. Resurrection is 


also called the “raising up” ( ba’th , which 
occurs fourteen times) of people by God. 
People are in doubt about “the day of res¬ 
urrection” ( yawm al-ba c th, q 30:56; cf. 16:21; 
22:5; 31:28), but “God will raise them up, 
then to him they will be returned” (q 6:36; 
cf. 58:6, 18). Twice in the Qur’an human 
life is depicted in three stages (see biology 
AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF LIFE): 
“Peace be on him (i.e. John [Yahya]; see 
john the baptist) the day he was born, 
and the day he dies, and the day he will be 
raised up alive” (q 19:15) and “Peace be on 
me (i.e. Jesus) the day I was born, and the 
day I die, and the day I shall be raised 
alive” (q 19:33). And Jesus himself states 
that “I bring the dead to life by God’s 
leave” (q 3:49; cf. 5:110; see miracles; 
marvels). So resurrection is also the gift of 
life (q.v.; hayat) because God himself is “the 
living one, the ever subsistent” (q 2:255; see 
god and his attributes): “You were dead 
and he gave you life. Then he will give you 
death, then again will bring you to life [on 
the day of resurrection] and then unto him 
you will return” (q 2:28; cf. 22:66; 30:40). 
Many times God is qualified in the Islamic 
tradition as the “giver of life” (muhyl) and 
the “giver of death” (mumit) because in the 
Qur’an one reads “God makes people live 
and die” (Alldhuyuhyi wa-yumitu, e.g. 
q3 :i 5 6 ;cf. 41:39). 
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Retaliation 

Act of returning like for like. The Arabic 
term usually rendered as “retaliation” is 
qisas, although qisds also means punishment 
for a wrongful act (see chastisement and 
punishment; evil deeds). The Qur’an 
mentions qisas on several occasions, mostly 
in the sense of punishment for murder 
(q.v.) or physical injury and once in the 
sense of retaliation or reprisal for a wrong¬ 
ful act. In Surat al-Baqara (q 2, “The 
Cow”) the Qur’an affirms the pre-Islamic 
practice of considering certain months 
(q.v.) in the year to be sanctified (see 
profane and sacred) and, therefore, of 
prohibiting warfare (see war; fighting) 
and the shedding of blood for the duration 
of these months (see bloodshed). The 
Qur’an, however, states that qisas, in the 
sense of retaliation or reprisal, is permitted 
during these months if the Muslims are 
attacked first. Although, according to the 
Qur’an, these months are sanctified, 
Muslims may respond in kind if attacked 
(q, 2:194). Earlier in the same sura, the 
Qur’an uses the word qisas in the sense of 
punishment or retaliation, but in a very 
different context. Addressing the case of 
murder, the Qur’an prescribes proportion¬ 
ality between the crime and the punish¬ 
ment (q 2:178). Muslim scholars took this 
to mean that the pre-Islamic practice of 
tribal feuding and disproportionate retali¬ 
ation for the killing of noblemen or tribal 
chiefs was abrogated (Jassas, Ahkdm, i, 164; 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkdm, i, 89-100; ii, 128). The 
Qur’an mandates that no more than a 
single life be taken for another, but it also 
urges the next of kin (see kinship) to show 
forgiveness (q.v.) towards the offender by 
dropping the demand for retaliation. 
Instead, the next of kin may accept com¬ 
pensation, which according to the Qur’an 
must be paid promptly and with gratitude 
(see blood money; gratitude and 


ingratitude). The Qur’an also asserts a 
general principle, namely that the imple¬ 
mentation of the rule of qisds would pre¬ 
serve and protect life (q 2:179). The 
meaning and import of this assertion has 
been the subject of a wide debate among 
Qur’an commentators. Some argued that 
the Qur’an meant to affirm the importance 
of proportionality between the crime and 
punishment (see justice and injustice), 
while others, especially modern commen¬ 
tators, argued that the Qur’an meant to 
emphasize that a strict penal law helps em¬ 
phasize the value of life and protect the 
interests of society (Qutb, ii, 162-77; 
Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 102-15; see law and the 

qUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF THE qUR’AN: EARLY 

modern and contemporary). In a dif¬ 
ferent sura, the Qur’an references qisas as 
punishment for intentional physical in¬ 
juries. The Qur’an states that God had 
prescribed for the Israelites that a life is for 
a life, an eye is for an eye and a tooth is for 
a tooth and that there should be an equal 
punishment for all injuries (see life; eyes; 
teeth). The Qur’an goes on to say that 
whoever forgives and does not demand an 
exact punishment will be rewarded by God 
(q 5:45; see reward and punishment). 

Relying, in part, on these qur’anic verses, 
pre-modern jurists developed a law of 
talion that, in significant respects, was simi¬ 
lar to the rules of lex talionis in Roman law 
and the rules prevalent in Germanic and 
Anglo-Saxon law as well as other ancient 
legal systems. According to the rules de¬ 
veloped by pre-modern Muslim jurists, 
there were three possible responses to 
physical injuries: qisas (punishment or 
talion), diya (a prescribed blood money 
amount or wergild paid in compensation 
for a wrongful death or certain other phy¬ 
sical injuries), or forgiveness. Qisas was 
possible only in intentional and quasi- 
intentional killi ngs and physical injuries 
(quasi-intentional killings would be akin 
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today to manslaughter and other recklessly 
induced offenses). The Hanafl, Malikl, and 
ShafiT schools of law held that in the case 
of intentional homicide or injury the rem¬ 
edy is qisas — diya is not a co-equal alterna¬ 
tive. Consequently, if the heirs of a victim 
forgive the offender, an automatic right to 
diya does not arise. Nevertheless, diya could 
be payable through a settlement (sulh) pur¬ 
suant to which the offender agrees to pay 
an amount that may be more or less than 
the specified diya. Schools that considered 
diya to be a co-equal alternative to qisas did 
not require the offender’s consent to pay¬ 
ing the diya; the choice was entirely that of 
the victim or the heirs. In effect, according 
to the first approach, if an intentional or 
quasi-intentional offense takes place, the 
victim or his family have one of three 
choices: (i) demand exaction; (2) reach an 
agreement with the offender on the 
amount to be paid, which could be more 
or less than the legal diya; or (3) forgiveness. 
According to the second school, the victim 
or relative can demand exaction, the speci¬ 
fied amount of the diya or forgive. In de¬ 
liberate injuries, however, a particularly 
heavy diya is prescribed (diya mughallaza). 
Qisas being applicable only in intentional 
and quasi-intentional offenses, in the case 
of accidental injuries, diya is the only legal 
remedy. Even in intentional offenses, how¬ 
ever, diya might become the only legal re¬ 
course if certain legal deficiencies preclude 
the application of talion. For example, if 
talion cannot be enforced because strict 
equality is not achievable, the only option 
other than an outright pardon is the right 
to full or partial diya. Accordingly, no talion 
is admitted in the case of fractured bones 
or if experts testify, in a case not involving 
murder, that talion is likely to endanger the 
life of the offender. Furthermore, a right to 
diya is the only recourse if talion is not pos¬ 
sible because of certain evidentiary de¬ 
ficiencies. Whether a rule of strict liability 


or negligence applies to accidental torts is 
a debated issue. Furthermore, Muslim ju¬ 
rists disagreed on whether in the case of 
dangerous crimes the state possesses a sep¬ 
arate right to punish the offender, regard¬ 
less of what the victim or heirs decide to 
do (Ibn Rushd, Distinguished, ii, 479-514; 

Bajl, Muntaqa, ix, 3-128; 'Amill, Lum‘a, x, 
11-320; Shirbinl, Mughm, iv, 20-138; KasanI, 
Bada’i 1 , vi, 272-414). 
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Retribution see reward and 
punishment; retaliation 

Revelation and Inspiration 

The communication of God’s knowledge 
(see knowledge and learning) and will 
(see power and impotence), warning 
(q.v.) and promise to humanity. The 
English word “revelation” covers a range 
of qur’anic terms, principal among them 
wahy, “communication” and tanzil, “send¬ 
ing down,” with their cognate verbal 
forms. In the Qur’an revelation is always 
mediated, rather than being direct: first, in 
the sense that it consists in the transmission 
of a message rather than the “unveiling” of 
God himself implied by the English word 
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with its Christian origins and, secondly, 
because even that message is considered to 
have been delivered by an intermediary, 
generally identified as Gabriel (q.v.; Jibnl). 
The concept of revelation is central to the 
nature of the Qur’an. The Qur’an itself, 
however, recognizes the phenomenon as 
extending beyond prophecy (see prophets 
and prophethood) and scripture (see 
book). 

Revelation before and beyond scripture 
One of the Qur’an’s most insistent claims 
is that God is constantly offering “signs” 
(q.v.; aya, pi. ayat) that manifest all we need 
to know. The ayat that constitute God’s 
revelation exist in nature (see nature as 
signs) and in time (q.v.) before they come 
to the people as verses (q.v.; also ayat) of 
scripture. Indeed, the role of the prophetic 
scriptures is to call people back to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of a truth (q.v.) already 
expressed in the signs of nature and in the 
history of God’s dealings with humanity 
(see history AND the Qur’an). It could be 
said that there is no essential difference 
between the verses and the natural or his¬ 
torical signs: all are there to be compre¬ 
hended by anyone who has the intelligence 
(q.v.; c aqt) to reflect on them, to acknowl¬ 
edge their truth (tasdiq) and to respond 
with faithful submission (i man, islam; see 
faith; belief and unbelief; islam). 
Many such passages in the Qur’an cite nat¬ 
ural phenomena as symbols pointing to the 
creator (see creation; agriculture and 
vegetation). Among the more important 
are Q. 2:164; 3:190-1; 6:95-9; 10:5-7; 

16:10-6, 78-81; 23:21-2; 26:7-8; 27:86, 93; 
29:44; 30:20-8, 46; 32:27; 34:9; 36:33-47, 
39:21; 41:37, 39, 53; 42:29-34; 45 :i - 6 > '2-13; 
50:6-11; 51:20. 

Historical events, too, are among the 
“signs” of God. The fate of nations that 
have passed away (umam qad khalat, Q_ 7:38; 
46:18; cf. 13:30; 41:25; see geography; 


punishment stories; generations) is a 
warning to people that they should take 
seriously the message of the Prophet 

fe !2 :io9; 14:13; 23:23-3°; 32:26; 

36:13-31; 46:27). In these cases the Qur’an 
is not revealing something not already 
known to everybody; rather, it is pointing 
to these facts of history as revealing the 
ways of God and the reality of God’s 
threatened judgment (see last judgment; 
justice and injustice). On other occa¬ 
sions the revelation consists in God’s com¬ 
municating “tidings of the unseen” ( anba’ 
al-ghayb, £> 3:44; 11:49; 12:102; see hidden 
and the hidden), details of prophetic his¬ 
tory that neither Muhammad nor his peo¬ 
ple would otherwise have known. 

Scriptural revelation prior to the Qur’an 
In the Qur’an it is axiomatic that the pres¬ 
ent revelation contains fundamentally the 
same message as that given to earlier mes¬ 
sengers (see messenger). The believers are 
expected to accept the revelations given 
before Muhammad (q, 2:4, 136; 4:60, 162) 
since God communicated with those mes¬ 
sengers as he has done with Muhammad: 
“We revealed to you (awhayna ilayka) as we 
revealed to Noah (q.v.) and the prophets 
after him, and as we revealed to Abraham 
(q.v.) and Ishmael (q.v.) and Isaac (q.v.) and 
Jacob (q.v.) and the tribes (see children of 
Israel), and Jesus (q.v.) and Job (q.v.) and 
Jonah (q.v.) and Aaron (q.v.) and Solomon 
(q.v.), and as we granted David (q.v.) the 
Psalms” (q.v.; Q. 4:163); “Say, we believe in 
God and what has been sent down to us 
and in what was sent down to Abraham, 
and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
tribes, and in what Moses (q.v.) and Jesus 
were given, and in what the prophets were 
given by their lord (q.v.) — we make no 
distinction between any of them — and to 
him do we submit”(q 2:136). The term that 
binds together these diverse manifestations 
of revelation is kitab (pi. kutub), “scripture”: 
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“O you who believe, believe in God and his 
messenger and the kitab that he has sent 
down to his messenger, and the kitab that 
he sent down before. Whoever disbelieves 
in God and his angels (see angel) and his 
kutub and his messengers and the last day 
has already gone far astray” (q.v.; Q 4:136; 
see also error). 

The Qur’an sees itself as confirming 
(musaddiq) the previous revelations (q 2:41, 
89, 9b 97; 'Oi; 3:3, 39, 81; 4:47; 5:48; 6:92; 
10:37; 35 : 3lj 46:ia, 3°) in the same 

way as Jesus came to confirm the Torah 
(q.v.; Q 3:50; 5:46; 61:6). This raises a dif¬ 
ficulty for the notion of verbal inspiration 
since the actual text of the Qur’an is not 
identical to those of the other extant scrip¬ 
tures (see also gospel; scripture and the 
qur’an). 

Wahy 

The term wahy occurs in Arabic before the 
rise of Islam (see pre-islamic Arabia and 
the qur’an). In pre-Islamic poetry (see 
poetry and poets) the word is occasion¬ 
ally used to refer to writing or scriptures 
(usually with the connotation of the in¬ 
distinctness of age and foreignness) but 
more often to describe the message that 
can be discerned from the traces of an 
abandoned campsite or the ruins of a hab¬ 
itation (for example, the beginning of 
Labld’s Mu ‘allaqa: kama damina l-wahyu 
silamuha, “as though its rocks contained the 
message”). Still other uses by the same 
poets show that the term wahy is equally 
applicable to communication by sound or 
gesture. For example, one of the odes of 
‘Alqama uses the verbal form yuhi to de¬ 
scribe the “speech” of a male ostrich to his 
nesdings: “He communicates (yuhi) with 
them in squeaking and clacking sounds, 
just as the Greeks in their castles speak to 
each other in an incomprehensible lan¬ 
guage” (Ahlwardt, Divans, 112, v 26). In the 
poems of the Hudhayl tribe the noun wahy 


refers to thunder, and the cognate verb 
awha is used for the screeching of an eagle 
(Lewin, Vocabulary, 465; for more examples 
see Izutsu, God, 159-60). 

Some western scholars have often wanted 
to see in the term wahy a connection with 
writing (for example Goldziher, ms, ii, 7 
and Noldeke, gq, ii, 1; see orality and 
writing in Arabia). The evidence, how¬ 
ever, is far from convincing. Indeed, as will 
be seen, Muslim tradition has overwhelm¬ 
ingly described the phenomenon of revela¬ 
tion as auditory (even though sometimes 
accompanied by visions, for example, in 
the Qur’an itself: Q 53:4-18; see orality; 
visions) and very often lacking verbal clar¬ 
ity. Furthermore, the poets’ usage of wahy 
emphasized indistinctness rather than clar¬ 
ity appropriate to a text that declares itself 
to be in the clear language of the Arabs 
(q.v.; lisan 'arab mubin, Q 16:103; 26:195; see 
also ARABIC language). 

In the Qur’an itself, while wahy is clearly 
marked as a religious term, three instances 
of its use remind us that it has a non¬ 
religious basis and is not solely a divine 
activity: Zechariah (q.v.) after being struck 
dumb gestured (awha) to his companions 
that they should give praise (q.v.) to God 
(q 19:11; see also Q 3:41, where it is said 
that Zechariah was only able to commu¬ 
nicate ramzan, “using signs”); and twice the 
same verb is used to describe the commu¬ 
nication that takes place among the de¬ 
mons ( shayatin, Q 6:112, 121; see devil; 
jinn). When the verb is used of divine 
activity, it most often refers to God’s com¬ 
munication with his messengers. Others 
with whom God communicates are Jesus’ 
disciples (q 5:111; see apostle), the angels 
(q 8:12), Moses’ mother (q 20:38; 28:7) 
Isaac and Jacob (q 21:72-3) and Noah 
(q 23:27). This verb is also used for God’s 
communication with the bee (q 16:68), the 
heavens (q 41:12; see heaven and sky; 
animal life) and the earth (q.v.; Q 99:5). 
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It should be noted that wahy, even when 
addressed to prophets and messengers, is 
not by any means confined to the revela¬ 
tion of a scriptural text. Out of the sev¬ 
enty-one occurrences of awha, only three 
times each are kitab and qur’an the direct 
object (or the subject of a passive form). 
The verb awha is often used without a di¬ 
rect object: a process of communication 
takes place but what is communicated is 
left unstated. At the same time, however, 
the communication is not devoid of con¬ 
tent. In many cases the end result is a 
concrete instruction to be followed, for 
example, in God’s direction of the pro¬ 
phetic career of Moses (q, 7:117, 160; 10:87; 
20:48; 20:77; 26:52, 63; see command¬ 
ments; BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS). On 
other occasions it is doctrinal content (see 
greed; theology and the qur’an): “Say, 
‘I am only human like you (see impec¬ 
cability). It is revealed (yuha) to me that 
your God is only one God. And whoever 
there may be who looks forward to the en¬ 
counter with his lord, let him do good work 
(see good deeds) and associate no one else 
with his lord in worship” (q.v.; Q_ 18:110; see 
polytheism and atheism; idolatry and 
idolaters). 

Izutsu [God, 180) and Jeffery (Qur’an, 
190-2) both suggest a development of the 
idea of wahy in the Qur’an, from an earlier 
usage suggesting a general inspiration to 
say or do something, towards a more tech¬ 
nical usage where the term applies very 
specifically to the verbatim revelation of 
scripture. There may be some truth to this, 
but it must also be noted that some of the 
non-scriptural uses occur in what are gen¬ 
erally agreed to be late Medinan suras (for 
example £) 5:111; 8:12; see chronology 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

In the interpretation of wahy, Muslim 
tradition has guarded the distance between 
the divine and the human. There are, how¬ 
ever, some important indications in the text 


of a more direct communication. In 
Q, 4:164 it is emphatically stated that God 
spoke to Moses directiy (wa-kallama llahu 
Musa taklman), though some commentators 
read the accusative Allaha, indicating 
rather that Moses spoke to God directiy. 
Without mentioning the case of Moses, 

Q, 42:51 outlines three exceptions to the 
general rule that God does not address 
people: “It is not granted to any mortal 
that God should address him (yukallimahu) 
except by wahy, or from behind a veil (q.v.), 
or that he send a messenger who reveals 
(yuhi) with his permission what he wills. 
Surely he is exalted, wise.” There seems a 
clear enough distinction between the first 
exception and the third: in one case the 
connection is more direct; in the other, 

God uses an intermediary. In both cases, 
however, there is revelatory communica¬ 
tion. The verse indicates that the Qur’an 
envisages a process of revelation that does 
not involve an angelic go-between. Perhaps 
the distinction between direct address 
(taklim) and the kind of communication 
that took place with the prophets may be 
found in pre-Islamic usage of the type 
already alluded to. A common thread of 
mysteriousness and indecipherability runs 
through those uses of wahy and awha. 

Often a sense of distance, absence and 
antiquity are implied. Even when the com¬ 
munication is immediate, however, without 
an angelic intermediary, it is still incom¬ 
prehensible to the third-person observer. 
Recall the poet ‘Alqama’s clacking ostrich 
and incomprehensible Greeks. 

Wahy, then, does not seem to be the sim¬ 
ple and unambiguous direct address that 
Wansbrough takes it to be (qs, 34-6), 
though he is surely right to insist on a 
measure of demystification (see post¬ 
enlightenment ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
qur’an). Nor does wahy have any necessary 
connection with written communication 
as many others have suggested. It indicates 


a kind of communication that appears 
impenetrable and perhaps exotic to a third 
person observing it, yet remains full of 
meaning for the one receiving it. Given the 
range of its use, it seems possible, perhaps 
even preferable, to translate wahy simply as 
“communication,” understanding that it 
normally refers to divine communication. 

The experience of revelation: For the Prophet 
The Qur'an itself tells us little, if anything, 
about the experience of revelation. The 
exegetical and historical traditions, on the 
other hand, have dwelt on the subject in 
detail, expanding on various suggestive 
verses of the Qur’an to piece together a 
coherent account (see sira and the 
qur’an). The time leading up to the initial 
experience of revelation for Muhammad 
was, according to Muslim tradition, char¬ 
acterized by vivid dreams and portents 
(Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 151; Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 
1143-6; id., History, vi, 63-7). When the rev¬ 
elation actually begins, one finds a certain 
vagueness in the tradition about whether 
the Prophet initially encounters God (as 
seems to be suggested by Q 53:1-18; see also 
Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 150; trans. Ibn Ishaq- 
Guillaume, 104-5; Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 1147; 
trans. Watt/McDonald, History, vi, 67-8, 
where it is said al-haqq, one of the names of 
God, came to him; see god and his 
attributes) or whether his dealings with 
the divine are always through the medium 
of Gabriel. The consensus of the tradition 
has it that the first words of the Qur’an to 
be revealed were the beginnings of sura 
96, when Gabriel came bringing a cloth on 
which was embroidered the text to be re¬ 
cited. Three times the messenger tells 
Muhammad to recite and he answers that 
he is unable, until finally Gabriel teaches 
him what to recite, and the words remain 
with him. 

The encounter was physically violent and 
terrifying to Muhammad. His reaction of 


hiding in fear then gave rise to his being 
addressed by the revelatory voice in 
Q 74:1 f. (or perhaps Q 73:1 £). According 
to some versions, Gabriel first identifies 
himself and announces Muhammad’s role 
as messenger before beginning the recita¬ 
tion. In others, it is not until later that the 
origin and meaning of this terrifying ex¬ 
perience is made clear (Tabari, Ta ’rikh, i, 
1147-50; trans. Watt/McDonald, History, vi, 
67-72). Commentators distinguish three 
stages in the life of Muhammad nubuwwa, 
risala and wahy — being a prophet, receiv¬ 
ing the commission as a messenger and 
beginning to receive the revelation he is to 
pass on. In almost all these accounts there 
is mention of the Prophet’s considering or 
even attempting suicide (q.v.), either be¬ 
cause he thinks he has become a poet or 
a madman (see insanity), or because 
after the initial encounters the revelations 
are discontinued (the so-called fatra) and 
he is tempted to think God has rejected 

The continuing revelations are also de¬ 
picted in the tradition as often being 
accompanied by physical effects: a loud 
ringing sound as of a bell or chain, sweat¬ 
ing, pain, fainting, lethargy or trance, turn¬ 
ing pale, turning red, becoming physically 
heavier — perhaps the result of a too lit¬ 
eral reading of qawlan thaqilan, “a weighty 
word,” in Q 73:5 (for a listing of traditions 
referring to these phenomena, see Wen- 
sinck/Rippin, Wahy, 55). It is said in some 
traditions that the shekhinah (q.v.; sakina) 
descends upon him in these moments 
(Fahd, Kahin, 889). 

The Qur’an itself refers to wahy as 
sometimes being accompanied by visions. 
The experience is portrayed as a kind of 
teaching: 

It is nothing other than a revelation (wahy) 
that is revealed (yuhd) 

One of mighty powers has taught him 
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one who is vigorous; and he grew clear to 

when he was on the highest horizon 
(ft 53:4-7; see als ° ft 81:23-4). 

According to al-Ghazall (d. 505/im), one 
of the differences between the inspiration 
(ilham) brought by an angel to a mystic (see 
saint; sufism and the qur’an) and the 
revelation brought to a prophet is that the 
prophet actually sees the angel (van Ess, 
tg, iv, 621). Al-Bukhari (d. 256/870; Sahih, 
iii, 391-2, Kitab Fada’il al-Qur’an, bab 1), how¬ 
ever, records a tradition to the effect that 
the angel was also visible on one occasion 
to Umm Salama, even if Gabriel was not 
visible to Khadija (q.v.; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 154; 
see also wives of the prophet). 

The experience of revelation: For the people 
Apart from the physical effects listed above 
that the people observed when the Prophet 
received revelation, there are three im¬ 
portant elements to be noted about the 
people’s experience of revelation. 

In the first place, the revelation is respon¬ 
sive to the situation in which people find 
themselves. It does not present itself as a 
prefabricated text related only in the most 
general way to the present moment. It is 
experienced as a living voice, ever on the 
point of intervening in order to resolve 
disputes, to clarify issues, to call to faith 
and to command action. The recurrent 
pattern “They say x; Say to them y” rep¬ 
resents this interactive aspect of the revela¬ 
tion (see for example Q 3:119, 154; 56:47-9; 
64:7; 67:25-6). The position of the inter¬ 
locutors is stated (“they say ...”), followed 
by the response God wishes the Prophet to 
deliver (often preceded by the command 
qul, “Say! ...”). Some Companion hadith 
(see COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; 
hadith and the qur’an) indicate that it 
was not uncommon for a qur’anic verse to 
be revealed in the middle of a dispute 


among them or in the Prophet’s family 
(see, for example, Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 735-6; see 

FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 

house). 

The second aspect of the hearers’ experi¬ 
ence is that the words are authoritative. 
The authority (q.v.) of the Prophet rests on 
the authority of the word he speaks (see 
speech). Although there are, in the pro¬ 
phetic biography (sira), accounts of mir¬ 
acles (q.v.) performed by Muhammad, the 
Muslim community has had an ambivalent 
attitude toward them. They are often seen 
as either unfounded reports or, if true, ex¬ 
traneous to the essence of his prophecy. 
The encounter with the revelation elicits 
faith not because the authority of the 
Prophet has already been established by 
some other means, but because of the 
power of the word itself. The attesting mir¬ 
acle of the Prophet is understood to be 
nothing other than the Qur’an (see 
inimitability; names of the qur’an). 

One facet of the word’s power, and the 
third important aspect of the hearers’ ex¬ 
perience, was its aesthetic force, its sheer 
beauty. The inimitability (i’jaz) of the 
Qur’an has not only an important apolo¬ 
getic role in the Islamic tradition but it sig¬ 
nals, as Navid Kermani (Revelation, 223-4; 
cf. id., Gott ist schon) has pointed out, an 
essential aspect of the Muslim experience 
of revelation, in the beginning and even 
now. The sensual nature of this aesthetic 
dimension is often undervalued because of 
the more intellectual approach taken to it 
in apologetics (see rhetoric and the 
qur’an; form and structure of the 
qur’an; literary structures of 
the qur’an; narratives). It remains, 
however, an ambiguous element. The 
Qur’an’s repeated insistence (e.g. Q 15:6-7; 
21:5; 26:224; 36:69; 37:36; 44:14; 52:29, 30; 
68:2, 51; 69:41, 42; 81:22) that the Prophet 
is neither a possessed poet nor a diviner 
(see divination; foretelling; sooth- 
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sayers) — as well as the Sira’s reference to 
his considering suicide because he thought 
he might have become such — indicates 
that the impression made on the hearers 
was plausibly comparable to that made 
by a poet or soothsayer possessed by a 

Yet it is primarily the source of the 
words, and only to a much lesser extent 
their literary style (see language and 
style of the qur’an), that makes the dif¬ 
ference between the poet, the soothsayer 
and the prophet. All are, in a certain sense, 
visionaries, conveying knowledge of the 
unseen world (al-ghayb). Indeed, Ibn Khal¬ 
dun (d. 780/1379) posits a continuum in the 
preparedness of human beings to receive 
heavenly perceptions; the prophets are 
merely at the highest grade in this respect, 
but soothsayers, too, receive some genuine 
though incomplete spiritual perception 
(Ibn Khaldun-Rosenthal, i, 207-8). Yet the 
source for the soothsayer is the shayatin or 
the jinn, while the source for the prophet’s 
knowledge is God. The poets and those 
who dismiss the Qur’an as being no more 
than poetry, soothsaying or invention (see 
lie) are challenged repeatedly (q 2:23; 
10:38; 11:13; 17:88; 52:34) to bring some¬ 
thing equal to it (see provocation). The 
challenge is predominantly interpreted by 
the tradition in aesthetic terms: there can 
be no text more eloquent and more beauti¬ 
ful than the Qur’an (see literature and 
the qur’an). 

The process of revelation: tanzil 
The process of revelation is most com¬ 
monly characterized by the spatial meta¬ 
phor of “coming down, sending 
down” — derivatives of the verbal root 
n~z~l. The causative verb forms nazzala 
(sixty-three finite verbal occurrences, fif¬ 
teen uses of the masdar, and two of the par¬ 
ticiple) and anzala (188 finite verbal 


seven of the participle) are generally con¬ 
sidered to be similar in meaning, “to send 
down.” Although by far the majority of 
uses of verbs from the root n~z~l deal with 
revelation, there are other objects as well: 
e.g. mountains (q 24:43), various kinds of 
rain (q 30:49; 31:34; 42:28), manna and 
quails (q 2:57; 7:160; 20:80), armies 
(q 9:26), and al-furqan (q 2:185; 3:4; 25:1; 
see proof; criterion) the meaning of 
which seems to bear elements of salvation 
(q.v.) as well as revelation. 

In one sense, the notion of sending down 
itself could be said to be theologically neu¬ 
tral since it is merely spatial. This spatiality 
implies, however, the theological premise 
of a two-tiered universe in which the initia¬ 
tive is always in the upper (divine, celestial) 
tier. Furthermore, the verbal noun tanzil 
standing by itself (e.g. Q 36:5; 41:2, 42; 
56:80; 69:43) is only used to refer to revela¬ 
tion. The activity of sending down is ex¬ 
clusively divine. Humans or angels may 
bring (atd bi-) or recount (qassa) the word of 
God but only God can send it down. 

Although the direction of communica¬ 
tion is always downward, tradition has also 
sought in its development of the story of 
Muhammad’s ascent to heaven (see 
ascension) to establish a special prophetic 
access in the opposite direction. In addi¬ 
tion, the first revelations are portrayed as 
taking place in a cave on Mount Hira’ to 
which the Prophet had ascended — in 
Islamic tradition, no less than in the Jewish 
and Christian traditions (see jews and 

JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 

the mountaintop enjoys a privileged prox¬ 
imity to heaven. 

The mode of sending down scripture is 
made clear repeatedly. It is oral, in the 
form of a recitation (qur’anan); the idea of 
sending something down in writing is re¬ 
jected as unlikely to prove convincing 
(q 6:7; 4:153). What is sent down is in the 
vernacular (‘arabi, Q 12:2; 16:103; 20:113; 


occurrences, 
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39:28; 41:3. 44; 42:7; 43:3; see dialects), 
rather than in a foreign or sacral language 
(1 a'jamT, <4 16:103; 41:44; but see foreign 
vocabulary). God never sends a mes¬ 
senger except to speak in the language of 
the people he is addressing (q, 14:4). The 
sending down comes gradually ( mufarraqan, 
Q, 17:106) or, as the commentators say, 
munajjaman, or najuman (Suyuti, Itqan, i, 
116-9: naw' 16, FTkayfiyyat inzalihi, mas’ala 1); 
it comes in response to situations 
(Q. 25:33), rather than as a single, com¬ 
pleted pronouncement ( jumlatan wahi- 
datan, Q. 25:32). 

The difficulty presented by the fact that 
the Qur’an was not revealed all at once in 
an already fixed form is answered in the 
tradition by patching together, in varying 
ways, isolated parts of the text in order to 
outline a coherent schema that could rec¬ 
oncile a preexistent canon with what was 
clearly an ad rem mode of revelation (see 
COLLECTION OF THE QUR’AN; CODICES OF 
the qur’an). The Qur’an is presented as 
already complete in the realm of eternity; 
the text is preserved on a heavenly tablet 
(o, 85:22; see HEAVENLY BOOK; PRESERVED 
tablet), from which it is sent down whole 
to “noble scribes” ( safara kiram, Q. 80:15-6) 
or to the “abode of glory” [bayt al- ’izza, an 
idea attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas by, among 
others, Suyup, Itqan, i, 116-9: naw’ 16, 
mas’ala 1) in the lowest heaven, then trans¬ 
mitted to Gabriel, who in turn parcels it 
out to Muhammad according to the situ¬ 
ation in which he finds himself (see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION). 

The Islamic tradition, in developing its 
ever more elaborate “topology” of revela¬ 
tion, is certainly careful to maintain the 
distance between God and humanity 
(see anthropomorphism). Nevertheless, 
even if the divine essence remains inac¬ 
cessible, a genuine unveiling of God’s 
knowledge and manifestation of God’s 
will does take place. 


The “occasions” of revelation 
The apparently one-directional nature of 
tanzil is qualified in the exegetical tradition 
by the notion that each part of the Qur’an 
was revealed in a particular context in re¬ 
sponse to a particular situation. This par¬ 
ticularity and contextuality is evident in 
many parts of the text itself. The term 
used is sabab (pi. asbab ), which carries an 
idea of causality that is somewhat veiled by 
the usual translation “occasion.” Al-Suyuti 
(d. 911/1505; Itqan, i, 82-98: naw’ 9, Ma’rifat 
sabab al-nuzul) quotes Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328): “Knowing the reason for the 
sending down helps in the understanding 
of the verse. For knowledge of the cause 
(sabab) yields knowledge of the effect 
(musabbab).” 

Because they offer a coherent historical 
context for individual verses or pericopes 
and because, taken together, they create a 
narrative structure for the Qur’an, the 
asbab al-nuzul are among the principal tra¬ 
ditional tools of interpretation (see tra¬ 
ditional DISCIPLINES OF QUR’AnIC 
study). The importance of the asbab for 
exegesis is the recognition of the respon¬ 
sive nature of the revelation that we have 
already observed. The commentators can, 
of course, maintain that it is not the verse 
itself that is occasioned or caused but 
rather the sending down of that verse, 
which itself remains preexistent (see 
eternity; createdness of the qur’an). 
Even so, they are still implicitly recognizing 
that the process of revelation is a divine 
response elicited by human word and 

The importance of this dynamic aspect 
of qur’anic revelation is not to be under¬ 
estimated. It is an essential counterbalance 
to an approach that privileges the idea of 
an impassive, static pronouncement fixed 
from all eternity. The God who speaks in 
the Qur’an is also described many times as 
basir, sami’ and ‘aim — one who sees and 
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hears and therefore knows the present situ¬ 
ation he is addressing (see seeing and 
hearing). 

The role of Gabriel 

The Muslim tradition has tended to em¬ 
phasize those parts of the Qur’an that sug¬ 
gest that revelation is mediated through 
Gabriel. The Qur’an itself does not call 
Gabriel an angel, though in the tradition 
there seems to be a conflation of God’s 
spirit (q.v.), the angels and Gabriel. It is 
explicitly stated in q 2:97 that it is Gabriel 
(Jibril) who, by God’s leave, brings the rev¬ 
elation down upon Muhammad’s heart 
(q.v.). In an earlier Meccan sura (q 53:1-18), 
however, the most straightforward reading 
indicates a vision of God (see face of 
god). Muhammad is described in q 53:10 
as the slave ( 'abd; see servant) of the one 
he sees — a word that could hardly be ap¬ 
plied to his relationship with Gabriel: “He 
revealed to his slave what he revealed.” 

The biographical tradition, too, shifts 
between involving Gabriel and speaking as 
though the revelation were direct. We 
might deduce from this that the angel plays 
what we could call the role of a theological 
safeguard. If the Prophet has dealings only 
with Gabriel and not with God directly, the 
absolute transcendence and immateriality 
of God is safeguarded. Once the point is 
made, and the theological caveat entered, 
however, there is little real need to con¬ 
centrate further on the angel. One finds a 
similar phenomenon with the role of God’s 
messengers in the Hebrew Bible, for ex¬ 
ample in the accounts of Moses and the 
burning bush ( Exod 3:2-4:17); of Hagar and 
Ishmael ( Gen 16:7-14; 21:17-9); of Abraham 
and his guests ( Gen 18-ig); of Abraham’s 
binding of Isaac ( Gen 22:11-2); of Jacob 
{Gen 31:11-3; 32:24-30); and of Balaam 
{Mum 22-4). 

Yet, even though the angel can be un¬ 
derstood as in some way bridging the 


ontological gap between the divine and the 
human, as Ibn Khaldun pointed out, there 
is still a gap between the angelic and the 
human. The prophet must leave his own 
state and enter the state of the angels, the 
highest level of spiritual existence (Ibn 
Khaldun-Rosenthal, i, 208). This explains 
the difficulty prophets experience in the 
moment of revelation (ibid., i, 201). Ibn 
Khaldun’s analysis of the phenomenon of 
prophetic perception reflects the ambiguity 
of the angelic role. He leaves unresolved 
the issue of whether angelic agency is nec¬ 
essary to prophecy or whether, when 
prophets enter the angelic realm, they are 
just as able as the angels to understand the 
speech of God. He speaks of it as the 
realm of direct perception (ibid., ii, 423-4). 

Al-Samarqandi (d. 375/985) is reported as 
saying that there are three opinions about 
the role of Gabriel in the revelation of the 
Qur’an: (1) that he brought both word and 
meaning (al-lafz wa-l-ma’na), having memo¬ 
rized the wording from the Preserved 
Tablet (q.v.; q 85:22); (2) that Gabriel 
brought the meanings (ma’am) and the 
Prophet expressed (’abbara) them in Arabic; 
(3) that it was Gabriel who expressed the 
message in Arabic — that is how it is re¬ 
cited in heaven — then later brought it in 
that form to the Prophet (Zarkashl, Burhan, 
i, 228-32: naw’ 12, Fikayfiyyat inzalihi ). Some 
authors would distinguish the second form 
as being characteristic of the revelation of 
the sunna (q.v.) rather than the Qur’an, 
since the sunna is sometimes thought of 
as revealed. Whether or not that is ac¬ 
cepted, the role of Gabriel has some con¬ 
siderable bearing on the question of verbal 
inspiration. 

Verbal inspiration 

The verbal inspiration of the Qur’an is 
accepted as virtually axiomatic by the 
greater part of the Islamic tradition, 
though the doctrine is recognized even 
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within that tradition as not being without 
its difficulties. The Qur’an itself offers no 
simple answer to the question of the pre¬ 
cise relationship between its text and the 
eternal word of God (q.v.), although some 
verses have been taken to argue for their 
being identical. Several times the scripture 
is announced as a revelation (tanzil) or a 
revelation of the scripture (tanzil al-kitab) 
from God under various of the divine 
names (e.g. Q 17:106; 20:4; 26:192; 32:2; 

39:1; 40:2; 41:2, 42; 45:2; 46:2; 56:80; 69:43; 
76:23). In Q g:6 the Prophet is told to give 
refuge to any idolater who asks for it “so 
that he might hear the speech of God 
(kalam Allah) Since there is no qualifica¬ 
tion of this, it seemed to many commenta¬ 
tors to offer proof that the Qur’an is 
simply equivalent to God’s speech. Further 
support is sought in Q 75:16-8, in which the 
Prophet is told not to rush ahead of the 
recitation but to follow it precisely as God 

The reservations about verbal inspiration 
were based on several factors. There was in 
the first place the widespread, though not 
universal, hesitancy about anthropomor¬ 
phism or anything that blurs the distinction 
between the divine and the created realms. 
For God to have produced the actual word¬ 
ing of the scripture would involve him in 
the use of human language with its sounds, 
script and grammar, all of which are 
clearly created (see Arabic script; 
GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; ORTHO¬ 
GRAPHY). Secondly, in the religiously 
plural context in which the Muslim com¬ 
munity lived (see religious pluralism 
and the qur’an; community and 
society in the qur’an), it had to be rec¬ 
ognized that the other scriptures are not 
textually identical to the Qur’an, even 
though in principle the import of the mes¬ 
sage should be identical. This led to such 
distinctions as that made by Ibn Kullab 
(d. 241/855?) between qua ’a — the recited 


wording, which is a material human 
action — and maqru’ — what is recited, i.e. 
what God intends to convey by it (van Ess, 
tg, iv, 615-6; see recitation of the 
qur’an). Furthermore, it could not be 
ignored that there were at least seven rec¬ 
ognized readings of the Qur’an (q.v.) and 
strong opposition to the idea of canonizing 
any one of them absolutely. If only the 
unpointed consonants (rasm) were canon¬ 
ized, the way remained open to multiple 
pronunciations, and therefore multiple ver¬ 
sions, based upon it. 

For the Mu'tazilis (q.v.), what we have on 
earth is never the word of God itself but 
rather an account or report (hikaya) of 
what God said, a kind of indirect speech. 
The speech of God is created in a physical 
substrate — for example, the burning bush 
associated with Moses (cf. Q 28:30). Even in 
Gabriel it is created. Ibn Kullab preferred 
the term ibara to the suspect notion of 
hikaya, but in the final analysis there was 
little difference between his and the 
Mu'tazill position on this point. Van Ess 
(tg, iv, 622) notes that even the custom of 
quoting the Qur’an with the introductory 
words qala llahu, “God says,” was not al¬ 
ways allowed to pass unchallenged for its 
presumption of identity between the words 
of the Qur’an and the word of God. 

It should be noted that the belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Qur’an does not 
necessarily entail a belief in its uncreated 
nature, as the Mu’tazilis seemed to fear. It 
is possible for God to determine the precise 
wording of the Qur’an even while knowing 
the inability of human language fully to 
express and convey divine thought. 

The complexity of the understanding of revelation 

in the tradition 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
deal systematically with the doctrines of 
revelation that developed in the Islamic 
community over the centuries. Some com- 
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ments, however, are in order. The discus¬ 
sions of revelation by theologians, 
commentators and philosophers seem 
often to conflict (see philosophy and 
the qur’an; exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval). Things become 
clearer, perhaps, if one sees that the discus¬ 
sion has tried to balance a series of ten¬ 
sions. Since the divine is so often defined in 
negative terms and often through the nega¬ 
tion of any similarity to the human, it 
should not be surprising that theologies of 
revelation are full of paradox and tension. 
As Izutsu {God, 153-4) put it, the Qur’an, 
being God’s speech, is divine but it is also 
speech; it therefore conforms to the models 
and limitations of all speech. 

The tradition wants to assert the imme¬ 
diacy of the revelation to the God who 
speaks, an immediacy on which it depends 
for its reliability. At the same time it rec¬ 
ognizes the mediation required logically 
and theologically by the absolute ontologi¬ 
cal distance between God and creation, 
and even the relative distance between the 
human and the angelic. 

Through the use of asbab al-nuzul the tra¬ 
dition focuses on the concrete historicity of 
the text in its interactions with the Prophet 
and his hearers. At the same time it argues 
for its pre-existent, timeless nature. 

The text has a very obvious cultural and 
linguistic particularity and the tradition 
stresses this in its attachment to and cel¬ 
ebration of the Arabic of the Qur’an. At 
the same time it insists on its universal 
appeal and applicability. 

The tradition carefully observes the 
delimited extent and content of the 
qur’anic text. At the same time, it asserts 
the unlimited scope and import of the 
revelation. 

Certain key terms for the understanding 
and interpretation of the Qur’an have spa¬ 
tial and temporal significance (the heavenly 
Preserved Tablet, sending down, abroga¬ 


tion [q.v.], forgetting or causing to forget; 
see also satanic verses). At the same 
time, the tradition is aware of the prob¬ 
lematic nature of attributing spatial and 
temporal characteristics to God. 

The tradition maintains the uniqueness 
of the Qur’an. Yet, on the other hand, it 
asserts the Qur’an’s commonality with the 
earlier revealed scriptures. 

The Qur’an itself and the tradition assert 
the inprinciple identity of the message to 
that of the earlier scriptures. At the same 
time, it is aware that in fact there is a 
divergence among them (see forgery; 
corruption; polemic and polemical 
language; apologetics). 

The Muslim tradition insists strongly that 
the Qur’an is the sole revealed scripture to 
have been faithfully recorded and pre¬ 
served in its original form. At the same 
time, the fact that only the unpointed con¬ 
sonantal text (rasm) is canonized means 
that in effect the canon is kept open by the 
many possible pronunciations (Iqfc) based 
on the same ductus — some of them doc- 
trinally significant (e.g. Q 2:106). 

These tensions are a necessary factor in 
any theory of revelation because it must 
account at the same time for the divine 
and human aspects of the phenomenon. 
Although Islamic tradition has not suc¬ 
ceeded in developing a single coherent 
theology of revelation, the idea remains 
central to the religion. God’s constancy in 
revelation shows his engagement with the 
world, the ceaseless activity of addressing 
the human situation and providing for hu- 
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Revision and Alteration 

The idea and the charge that the text of 
the Qur’an (and the Bible) underwent 
changes and emendations over time. 
According to traditional Muslim accounts, 
the revelations that make up the Qur’an 
were originally collected together by the 
second caliph (q.v.) ‘Umar (d. 23/644), 
under the editorship of Zayd b. Thabit, 
approximately twenty-five years after 
Muhammad’s death (see collection of 
the qur’an). ‘Umar died before the task 
was completed, however, and the collected 
sheets were transferred to his daughter 
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Hafsa (q.v.) for safekeeping (see also wives 
of the prophet). Around 30/650, ‘Uth¬ 
man (q.v.) later the third caliph (d. 35/655), 
drew from this collection when he rein¬ 
stated the editorial commission started by 
‘Umar, established the Medinan recension 
of the materials as the qur’anic canon and 
burned all other versions then circulating 
(see codices of the qur’an). Traditional 
Islam understands this 'Uthmanic codex, 
as it is called, to be both the version most 
closely resembling Muhammad’s revela¬ 
tions and the very same version still in use 
today. Bell notes that the religious authori¬ 
ties, largely not positively disposed toward 
‘Uthman, never accuse him of having 
altered the Qur’an in any form. Similarly, 
history does not record any substantial dis¬ 
agreements over the text (see textual 

CRITICISM OF THE QUR’AN; UNITY OF THE 
TEXT OF THE QUR’AN). 

This does not mean, however, that 
Islamic tradition rejected absolutely the 
idea of the alteration of God’s word (see 
word of god). Traditional Sunni Islam 
recognizes at least three forms of such revi¬ 
sion. The Qur’an itself (q 13:39; 87:6-7, 
etc.) speaks of God as editor, causing 
Muhammad to forget some revelations or 
even deleting verses from the Qur’an (see 
also SATANIC verses; impeccability). 
Additional divine revision comes in the 
form of the doctrine of nasikh wa-mansukh, 
“abrogating and abrogated” (see abroga¬ 
tion). According to this principle, the 
Qur’an altered and revised itself in the 
midst of being revealed; later qur’anic 
rulings that appear to contradict earlier 
statements are, in fact, replacing them, 
terminating the earlier statements in favor 
of new decrees (for example, q 4:11 
abrogates q 2:180, Q 24:2 replaces 4:15-6). 
Some maintain that Muhammad acted as 
the Qur’an’s editor as well. According to 
this tradition, once a year Muhammad 
met with the angel Gabriel (q.v.; Jibril) to 


order, fix and collate the revealed materials 
coming through him (SuyutI, Itqan, i, 216). 
In the process, some parts of the revelation 
were left out of the final compilation, 
though these continued to hold authorita¬ 
tive status. Indeed, a number of hadith 
refer to such omitted verses (see hadith 
and the qur’an). One such hadith con¬ 
cerns the famous “stoning (q.v.) verse,” an 
omitted verse which declares that male and 
female adulterers are to be stoned, a pun¬ 
ishment that contradicts the lashing (see 
flogging) prescribed in the written rev¬ 
elation in q 24:2 (BayhaqI, Sunan, viii, 210; 

see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; ADULTERY 

and fornication). In line with this view 
of prophet as editor, Berque suggests that 
the original command to Muhammad, 
iqra\ may have been a command to 
assemble/compile the revealed messages, 
rather than to read/recite them, as tra¬ 
ditionally understood (see orality; 

ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA; 

illiteracy; revelation and inspira¬ 
tion). By ‘Uthman’s time, dialectical oddi¬ 
ties had crept into the Qur’an’s language, 
and a third form of revision took place 
when ‘Uthman edited these out in favor 
of a pure Qurashl Arabic (see Arabic 
language; dialects). 

Some modern scholars have disagreed 
with this traditional (Sunni) scenario, 
maintaining that in addition to the sup¬ 
posed early divine and prophetic revisions, 
later “regular” human hands also played a 
part in manipulating the content of the 
revelations. Watt sees evidence of this in 
the verses’ hidden rhyme schemes, point¬ 
ing out examples of phrases added in 
order to give passages the correct asso¬ 
nance and cases in which the rhyme of the 
sura changes (see rhymed prose). Watt 
also lists a host of irregularities and un¬ 
evenness of style in certain sections of the 
Qur’an that testify to later human altera¬ 
tion and revision (see language and 
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style of the qur’an). He cites changes in 
subject matter as further evidence of 
qur’anic emendation. Weil similarly claims 
that a number of pericopes (such as the 
“night journey” verse, Q 17:1; see ascen¬ 
sion) were added to the Qur’an by later 
hands for a variety of political and reli¬ 
gious reasons and were not part of the 
original revelations. Furthermore, Jeffery 
maintains that the differences in pronun¬ 
ciation and in words in the assorted ca¬ 
nonical qird’a readings (see readings of 
the qur’an) can likewise be seen as altera¬ 
tions, remnants of the various versions 
destroyed by ‘Uthman. He notes, however, 
that these variants later came to be seen 
by normative Islam as little more than 
acceptable curiosities (see also mushaf). 

The question of the Qur’an’s alteration 
and revision takes on a different meaning 
and significance in the ImamI Shl'i context 
(see shi'ism and the qur’an). In the 
ImamI view, the canonical version of the 
Qur’an contains words, verses and even 
whole suras that have been added, omitted 
or changed from the true version (origin¬ 
ally in ‘All’s possession; see 'al! b. abi 
talib) in order to fit Sunni purposes (see 

POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN; THEOLOGY AND 

the qur’an). Through “falsification” 
(tahrif) and “alteration” (tabdil), claim the 
Imamls, the Sunnis omitted verses from 
Surat al-Nur (q 24, “Light”; in the 
‘Uthmanic text, this sura contains 64 
verses, while, according to the Imamls, it 
should have more than 100 verses; Imamls 
also claim that the Sunnis omitted or sup¬ 
pressed Surat al-Nurayn, “The Two 
Lights”; cf. Ar. text and trans. in Noldeke, 
gq, ii, 102-7) as WC ’H as other passages that 
testify to ‘All’s distinct role as Muham¬ 
mad’s spiritual and political heir. Kohlberg, 
citing von Grunebaum, points out that the 
Shl‘ls never could ultimately agree on the 
details of the alleged ‘Uthmanic distortion 


of the Qur’an’s content. Eliash, on the 
other hand, maintains that the Imamls 
never questioned the accuracy of the text’s 
content but only the ordering of the mate¬ 
rial. According to Kohlberg, however, the 
original accusation was of content cor¬ 
ruption; only as the Imamls began to 
accept the Sunni notion of the text’s per¬ 
fection ( i‘jaz al-Qur’an; see inimitability), 
did the charge slowly evolve into the lesser 
criticism of order. The belief in the 
Qur’an’s integrity remains the conviction 
of the overwhelming majority of modern 
Imamls, although echoes of the early 
dissent do surface from time to time 
(Kohlberg notes the recent Husayn b. 
Muhammad TaqI 1-NurI 1-TabarsI 
[d. 1320/1905], for example). 

Kharijls (q.v.), too, have accused the 
Sunnis of content manipulation. Many 
found Surat Yusuf (q 12, “Joseph”) prob¬ 
lematic because of its erotic and hence 
inappropriate overtones. The entire chap¬ 
ter, they claim, does not belong in the 
Qur’an and, they charge, was likely added 
later by human hands. 

Perhaps the most famous accusation of 
textual alteration and revision, however, 
concerns not the qur’anic text but the 
Bible. This charge appears in the Qur’an 
itself (see corruption; forgery; 
polemic and polemical language). 
According to the Qur’an, although the 
Torah (q.v.) and the Gospels (q.v.) are gen¬ 
uine divine revelations, deriving from the 
very same source as the Qur’an, the Jews 
and the Christians tampered with their 
texts by engaging in both tahrif and tabdil 
(see Q 2:42, 59, 75-9; 3:71, 78; 4:46; 5:13, 41; 
6:91; 7:162, among others; see jews and 
Judaism; Christians and Christianity). 
This claim explains why Muhammad does 
not appear in either the Hebrew Bible or 
New Testament, despite the Muslim claim 
that his arrival and mission had originally 
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been predicted there (see prophets and 
prophethood). Jewish and Christian al¬ 
teration of the biblical text also solves the 
riddle of why, if all three scriptures derived 
from the same divine source, the qur’anic 
versions of accounts often contradict those 
of the Bible (see narratives; scripture 
and the qur’an). The Muslim charge of 
biblical alteration eventually coalesced into 
two forms, tahrif al-nass, “distortion of 
text,” and tahrif al-ma‘am, “(deliberate or 
non-deliberate) false interpretation.” Most 
Muslim writers on the topic accused the 
Jews (and Christians) mainly of the lesser 
offense of intentional problematic mis¬ 
interpretation. Nonetheless, a frequent 
charge against the veracity of the Torah 
claimed that it had been burned and sub¬ 
sequently rewritten (inaccurately) by the 
prophet Ezra (q.v.; ‘Uzayr). This more seri¬ 
ous allegation of tahrif al-nass forms the 
basis for one of the most famous and sys¬ 
tematic polemics against the Bible, that of 
the Spanish Zahiri theologian Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456/1064). In his detailed Izhar tabdil 
al-yahud wa-l-nasard lil-tawrat wa-l-injil, 
“Exposure of the alterations by the Jews 
and Christians to the Torah and Gospel” 
(preserved in his larger Milal), Ibn Hazm 
presents case after case in which he claims 
that the biblical text must have been in¬ 
tentionally altered and falsified by the Jews 
and Christians. As described by Lazarus- 
Yafeh, Ibn Hazm bases his claims on what 
he considers to be chronological and geo¬ 
graphic inaccuracies, theological impos¬ 
sibilities and preposterous prophetic 
behavior, among other things (see mira¬ 
cles). Despite his insistence on the unreli¬ 
ability of the Bible and his rejection of 
using the Bible to prove the truth of a 
religion or prophet, Ibn Hazm nonethe¬ 
less insists that certain biblical passages 
testify to the truth of Muhammad and 
his prophecy. This dualistic attitude of 


rejection of and simultaneous reliance 
upon the “altered” Bible appears 
throughout the Muslim literature on 
the topic. 

Shari Lowin 
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Reward and Punishment 

A return or recompense made to, or 
received by, a person or a group for some 
service or merit or for hardship endured; 
and its opposite, judicial chastisement 
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intended to make a person or a group suf¬ 
fer for an offence, whether as retribution or 
as caution against further transgression. 
Both terms together merge into a word like 
“requital.” 

A central theme in the Qur’an is the 
requital of human deeds by divine justice 
both on earth and in the world to come 
(see justice and injustice; judgment; 
eschatology; good deeds; evil deeds). 
To those who believe and do good deeds 
(see belief and unbelief), God gives 
some reward on earth and a far greater 
reward in the hereafter (see paradise; 
blessing; grace). Unbelievers and evildo¬ 
ers can be punished on earth and have to 
undergo eternal chastisement in the here¬ 
after (see chastisement and punishment; 
eternity; hell and hellfire). The 
ultimate separation of the two groups will 
take place on the day of judgment (see 
last judgment). According to hadlth, 
unbelievers will also be punished in their 
graves (see hadith and the qur’an; 
death and the dead). 

The relevant qur’anic terminology 
The term ajr, “wage, pay, reward,” is 
frequently used in suras of all periods. It 
sometimes refers to work or services 
rendered in everyday human contexts. 
Pharaoh’s (q.v.) sorcerers (see magic) 
expect payment (q 26:41); Moses (q.v.; 
Musa) was payed for being a shepherd 
(q 28:25-7); wives and girl slaves are 
entitled to an ajr (q 4:24-5; 5:5; 60:10; cf. 
33:50; see women and the quR’AN; 
slaves and slavery); and divorced wives 
receive payment (pi. ujur) for nursing the 
children of their former husbands (q 65:6; 
see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; WET 

nursing; lactation). A recurrent motif 
throughout the Meccan suras (see chron¬ 
ology and the quR’AN) is that the 
Prophet does not ask a wage for conveying 
the message (e.g. q 6:90; 38:86; 68:46; in 


q 23:72 with kharj and kharaj)\ that is to 
God’s account (e.g. q 34:47). The same is 
true for the prophets of the past (e.g. 

q 26:109; cf. 36:21; See PROPHETS AND 

prophethood). In most places, and 
predominantly so in the Medinan suras, 
ajr is the reward given by God for right¬ 
eous conduct (see virtues and vices, 

COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). One 
may be rewarded in this world, as e.g. 
Joseph (q.v.; Yusuf) was (q 12:56), but 
nearly always ajr refers to the reward 
in the world to come, i.e. in paradise. 

The word is never used in the sense of 
“punishment.” 

Thawab, mathiiba and cognates occur nine¬ 
teen times in suras of all periods, the basic 
meaning being “recompense, compensa¬ 
tion, requital.” Only twice are they used in 
a negative sense (q 3:153; 83:36); in the 
other cases they are virtually synonymous 
with “reward.” They always refer to the 
recompense for human actions from God, 
either in this world or in the world to come 
(e.g. q 3:145, 148). Jaza' means “compensa¬ 
tion, requital, satisfaction, payment.” With 
its cognates, it occurs frequently through¬ 
out the Qur’an. It refers to both reward 
and punishment on earth, but far more 
often in the life to come. In the later suras 
the connotation of “punishment” is more 
dominant. Sometimes the word is embed¬ 
ded in the clausula phrase (see Neuwirth, 
Form, esp. p. 253): “That is how we rec¬ 
ompense the doers of good,” which occurs 
in the later Meccan stories about the 
prophets (q 6:84; 12:22; 28:14; 37:105-31; 
see narratives) but had already been 
used in an early evocation of the day of 
judgment (q 77:44; cf. also q 5:85; 39:34) or 
in the often-repeated phrase: “... so that 
God may recompense them for the best of 
their deeds” (q 9:121; 29:7; cf. 39:35). 

Among punishment terms in the Qur’an, 
‘adhab and cognates are by far the most 
frequent in all periods. They mean “pain, 
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torment,” and more specifically “pain or 
torment inflicted by way of chastisement; 
punishment.” The flogging (q.v.) of adult¬ 
erers (see ADULTERY AND FORNICATION) is 
called ‘adhab (q 24:2, 8) but otherwise this 
word mainly refers to the torment in hell. 
God ‘seizes’ the sinners with the torment 
(e.g. a 23:64; 43:48; see sin, major and 
minor), or the torment is personified: it 
“seizes” the sinners (a 11:64; i 6:h 3; 26:156, 
158, 189), as does the “cry” (see below 
under sayha); or torment “covers them from 
above them and from under their feet” 

(a 29:55). In some 150 places, especially in 
the Medinan suras, the word is embedded 
in often-repeated clausula phrases, such as 
“For them is a painful punishment” (e.g. 
a 5:36), or phrases ending with the words 
“a demeaning (or painful, or severe) 
punishment,” e.g. “he will have a painful 
punishment” (a 2:178). About ‘adhab al-qabr, 
“the punishment in the grave,” see at the 
end of this article. 

‘Iqab is the verbal noun of ’aqaba, a verb 
which means “to do alternately” and “to 
punish for crime, sin, fault or offence.” It is 
absent from the earliest, and rare in the 
middle Meccan suras. Finite verb forms of 
the root -q-b occur six times in the Qur’an 
and always refer to human activities, 
meaning both “punishing” and “doing 
what induces punishment.” The frequently 
used ‘iqab always refers to God’s punish¬ 
ment. In Medinan suras it occurs almost 
exclusively in concluding clausula phrases, 
which aim at underlining a command or 
interdiction, as e.g. “God is severe in pun¬ 
ishment” (q_ 3:11). Unusually, in q 5:98 this 
phrase does not occur at the end of the 
verse: “Know that God is severe in punish¬ 
ment and that God is all-forgiving.” Indeed 
God’s punishment is placed in contrast to 
his willingess to forgive (see forgiveness) 
already in late Meccan verses (q. 6:165; 
7:167; 13:6; 40:3; 41:43). 

The term intiqdm, “revenge, to avenge 


oneself, take revenge, to bear a grudge,” 
and cognates are used for the grudge that 
human beings bear against believers for 
the very fact that they are believers (q, 5:59; 
7:126; 85:8) and enjoy God’s blessing 
(q, 9:74). More frequently they are used to 
denote God’s punishment. From the sec¬ 
ond Meccan period onward, God presents 
himself as an avenger. He will take ven¬ 
geance on the evildoers, both here (q 43:41) 
and in the life to come (q 44:16), as he 
had done in the past, according to the 
punishment stories (q.v.; q 7:136; 15:79; 
30:47; 43:25, 55). A few Meccan and 
Medinan verses end in the clausula phrase 
“God is mighty and vengeful” (q 3:4; 5:95; 
14:47; 39:37 ). Al-muntaqim, “the avenger,” is 
one of God’s “most beautiful names” (see 
GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

Additional terminology includes khizy, 
“shame, disgrace, ignominy.” From the 
second Meccan period onward, this word 
and its cognates are often bracketed with 
God’s punishment (e.g. £ 20:134). Disgrace 
in this world is terrible, but the torment in 
the hereafter is worse (q 39:26). On the day 
of resurrection (q.v.), God will disgrace the 
evildoers (q 16:27), as he had already done 
in the past, witness several punishment 
stories (e.g. q 11:39; 41:16). The stay in hell 
is, among other things, an ignominy 
(ft 3^92; 9:63)- In a 5:33. where some 
heavy physical punishments are enumer¬ 
ated, it is not the pain that is emphasized, 
but the disgrace. Also the roots dh-l-l and 
k-b-t which denote “humiliation” express 
this aspect of the divine punishment (e.g. 
q 10:26; 58:5), as well as the frequent col¬ 
location “a demeaning punishment” 

(‘adhab muhln; e.g. q 2:90). Mathula, “exem¬ 
plary punishment,” occurs once in the plu¬ 
ral (al-mathulat) in a Medinan sura, where it 
refers to an unspecified past time (q 13:6). 
Nakal and tankil have a similiar meaning. 
Punishments meted out to the Jews (see 
JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL) 
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and to Pharaoh are presented as warnings 
and exhortations for the God-fearing 
(q, 2:66; 79:25; see fear; piety). In a law- 
giving Medinan verse nakal is used for the 
cutting off of the hands of thieves (q, 5:38; 
see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; THEFT; 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN). 

Rijz, rijs, rujz: rijz is “abomination, filth, 
impurity” (see cleanliness and ablu¬ 
tion; RITUAL PURITY; CONTAMINATION). 

In some punishment stories, however, it 
denotes a scourge which was sent from 
heaven (q, 2:59; 7:134-5, l6 b 29:34; see 
heaven and sky) and, in the phrase “the 
punishment of a painful scourge” (q, 34:5; 
45:11), it refers to the future. Also the word 
rijs has a twofold meaning: in six places it 
means “abomination, filth, punishable 
act”; in three verses “scourge” (ft 6:125; 
7:71; 10:100). Both rijz and rijs occur in late 
Meccan and Medinan suras. Rujz, in the 
early verse Q_ 74:5, is sometimes considered 
to be identical with rijz, “abomination,” or 
is taken to be cognate with Syriac rugza, 
“wrath” (Jeffery, For. vocab., 139). Finally, 
sayha, “cry,” occurs in the second and third 
Meccan periods. In (3 50:42 it is the cry or 
clamor that announces the resurrection on 
the day of judgment. Mostly, however, the 
cry has more than a heralding and 
warning function (see warner): it is the 
punishment itself, or at least part of it. 

This is hinted at in (3 38:15 and is more 
obvious in £> 36:49: “they are only awaiting 
a single cry to seize them.” Elsewhere it is 
the torment that “seizes” them (see above 
under 1 adhab ). In the punishment stories 
the cry is destructive. Of Thamud (q.v.) 
and al-Hijr (q.v.) it is said: “We released 
upon them a single cry and they became 
like the dry twigs of a pen-builder” 

(ft 54:3b cf. 11:67, 94; t 5 :8 3), but it also 
occurs in other stories, e.g. in (3 36:29: “It 
was but one cry, and behold, they were 
extinguished.” 


The eschatological division 
A roughly chronological reading of the 
entire Qur'an gives a better insight into the 
qur’anic system of reward and punishment 
than does a mere enumeration of the 
relevant vocabulary (see occasions of 
revelation). Both reward and punish¬ 
ment belong to the oldest stratum of the 
message. On the day of judgment, God 
will separate the unbelieving evildoers, 
who are to be punished, from the god¬ 
fearing believers, who will be rewarded. 
The first Meccan suras describe the guilty 
as “he who is given his book (q.v.) behind 
his back” (ft 84:10-12) or “in his left hand” 
(ft, 69:25), as “companions of the left,” 

(ft 56:9; see left hand and right hand), 
as “one whose scales are light” (ft 101:8; see 
weights and measures) and as the one 
whom “we will brand him upon the 
muzzle” (ft 68:16). Those who are not 
condemned are called “companions of the 
right,” (ft 56:8, 27), “he who has been given 
his book in his right hand” (ft 6g:ig); he 
“whose scales shall be weighty” (ft 101:6-7). 
Finally, reward and punishment are strictly 
individual: on the day of judgment, no 
soul will be of help to another (ft 82:ig; see 
intercession). 

Who will be rewarded? 

The suras of the first Meccan period men¬ 
tion those “who purify themselves, remem¬ 
ber the lord’s name and perform the 
prayers” (cf. ft 87:14-5; see memory; 
remembrance; prayer), those “who give 
and fear God and believe in the fairest 
[reward]” (ft 92:5-6; see almsgiving), and 
“those who believe and do good deeds” 

(ft, 84:25; 85:11; 95:6). The early verses 
Q, 90:13-7 give a short description of the 
types of deeds that may be rewarded: 
“freeing a slave; feeding, on a day of 
famine (q.v.), an orphan near of kin (see 
orphans; kinship), or a poor person in 
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misery (see poverty and the poor),” as 
well as belonging to the believers, who urge 
one another to be steadfast and merciful 
(see trust and patience; mercy; 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’An). 
q 51:17-9 emphasizes asceticism (q.v.): 
“They used to sleep (q.v.) little and to ask 
for forgiveness at daybreak (see dawn; 

DAY, TIMES of; DAY AND NIGHT; VIGILS); 
the beggar and the destitute had a share in 
their wealth (q.v.).” In short, belief, 
devotion and responsible social behavior 
(see social interactions) are decisive 
already in the earliest suras, and they 
remain so throughout the Qur’an. 
Enumerations of rewardable behavior in 
various Meccan passages specify these 
good deeds (q 23:1-9; 25:63-74; 32:15-6; 
70:22-34). 

A similar Medinan enumeration 
(O. 3:130-5) explicitly mentions “hastening 
to obtain forgiveness” as rewardable. God’s 
forgiveness can reduce punishment and tip 
the scales towards reward. Repentance (see 
repentance and penance) is of course a 
necessary precondition for obtaining 
forgiveness (q 66:8). Another Medinan 
passage, q 33:35, makes clear that the good 
deeds of both men and women will be 
rewarded. In the Medinan period, donat¬ 
ing wealth for military activities (fi sablli 
llahi) without making a fuss about it 
(q 2:262), or even better, participating in 
the fight physically (q 4:95; 9:88-9; 61:11; 
cf. 4:100) and, eventually, being killed on 
the battlefield (see martyrs) are em¬ 
phasized (see also path or way; fight¬ 
ing; war; expeditions and battles). 
Also the bedouins (see bedouin) will be 
rewarded, when they take part in fighting 
(q 48:16). Other groups that are explicitly 
promised a reward in the later suras are 
those who emigrate to God and his mes¬ 
senger (q.v.; q 4:100; see also emigration), 
the first Emigrants and Helpers (q.v.; 


q 9:100) and the believers among the 
People of the Book (q.v.; q 2:62; 3:199; 

5:6g, 85). Occasionally very specific actions 
are mentioned as meriting reward: not 
talking loudly in the presence of the 
Prophet (q 49:2-3) and not discriminating 
among prophets (q 4:152). 

Those who are punished 
The people on the left who will be pun¬ 
ished, according to the Meccan suras, are 
primarily those who do not believe in God 
and deny his signs (q.v.; e.g. q 90:19-20); 
who turn away (see error; astray); who 
doubt the resurrection and the reality of 
the day of judgment (q 56:47); who declare 
the prophetic message a he (q.v.; e.g. 
q 52:11; 56:51); and who call the Prophet a 
sorcerer, a madman or a poet (e.g. q 10:2; 
37:36; see opposition to muhammad; 
insanity; jinn; soothsayers; poetry and 
poets). Concomitant with their unbelief 
are their deeds, notably involving anti¬ 
social behavior. The unbelievers are 
impudent (q 79:37-8; see pride; insolence 
and obstinacy) and cheat (q 83:1-3; see 
cheating); they do not look after the poor 
(e.g. q 69:34), notably the orphans (q 89:17; 
93:9; 107:2); and they live in luxury 
(q 56:45), or heap up fortunes (q 92:8; 
104:2). Furthermore, they “obstruct God’s 
way and make a breach with the mes¬ 
senger” (q 47:32), persecute the believers 
(q 85:10) or even forbid them to pray 
(q g6:g-io). In q 74:43-6, the evil-doers in 
hell explain to the believers why they are 
there: “We were not among those who 
prayed, and we were not among those who 
fed the destitute; we used to talk nonsense 
with others (see gossip), and we used to 
deny the day of judgment....” 

The Medinan suras repeat what has been 
said before but add some elements that 
reflect the changed political circumstances 
(see Mecca; Medina; politics and the 
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Qur’an). There is a certain emphasis on 
the hypocrites (see hypocrites and 
hypocrisy), who were lukewarm in their 
allegiance to Muhammad or became 
outright disloyal to him. They are as bad as 
the unbelievers (q 4:138, 140, 145; 9:101; 
48:6; 66:g); they will not be forgiven 
(q 63:6); and they are “in the lowest depth 
of hell” (q 4:145). Close to them, or even 
identical with them (q 9:97, 101), are the 
bedouins insofar as they are unreliable 
allies (see breaking trusts and 
contracts; clients and clientage). 
Since at a crucial moment they failed to 
participate in military activities, they are 
threatened with a painful punishment 
(q 48:16; 9:90). In q 9, those who refuse to 
take part in war are a main preoccupation, 
q 9:81-5 promises them hell, but they are 
punished in this life as well: they will not be 
invited for future expeditions (which is a 
disgrace; cf. q 9:39), and the believers are 
not supposed to pray for them on their 
death. Even worse are those who actively 
try to restrain the believers from warfare 
[li-yasuddu ‘an sabili llahi, q 8:36). 

Other punishable acts mentioned in the 
Medinan suras are, for example, mockery 
(q.v.; Q 9:79), believing in the Trinity (q.v.; 

Q. 5 : 73)s opposing God’s messenger (q 8:13; 
9:61, 63) and killing his prophets (q 3:21; 
cf. Mt 23:37). Already in Meccan passages 
apostates (see apostasy) had been 
threatened with punishment (q 16:106) but 
are so again with still more emphasis in 
Medinan passages (q 2:217; 3:176-7; 9:74). 
Certain mundane perpetrators, like 
murderers (q 4:93; see murder; blood¬ 
shed) and adulterers (q 25:68-9) are 
explicitly threatened with punishment 
in the afterlife. 

The nature of the retribution in the hereafter 
What exactly awaits humankind in the 
world to come is made abundantly clear 
throughout the Qur’an and is described in 


detail elsewhere in the present work (see 
e.g. the various cross-referenced articles). 
The reward is that the believers will abide 
in a luscious garden, or gardens (see 
garden), with rivers flowing underneath, 
where they are given fine food and drink 
(q.v.) and costly clothing (q.v.), where they 
will be served by youths and enjoy the 
company of attractive women (see 
houris). The guilty, i.e. the unbelievers, 
will be punished by being thrown into the 
hellfire, where they will neither die nor live, 
where they are skinned and tortured and 
will burn forever. 

Divine recompense on earth 
God rewards and punishes not only in the 
hereafter but in this life as well (q 3:145, 

148; 4:134). To the Emigrants, God will 
give “a good lodging in this world, but the 
reward in the world to come is greater, if 
they only knew” (q 16:41; cf. 16:30-1; see 
HOUSE, DOMESTIC AND DIVINE). Those who 
pledged allegiance under the tree, i.e. at 
Hudaybiya (q.v.), were rewarded “with a 
victory (q.v.) near at hand” (q 48:18). 

Already in the past God’s punishment 
was imposed on earth. Stubborn individu¬ 
als and peoples who had not taken heed of 
the warnings of God’s messengers were 
punished for behavior not unlike that of 
Muhammad’s environment: unbelief, poly¬ 
theism (see POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM), 
disobedience (q.v.), arrogance (q.v.). The 
punishment had consisted in destruction 
by stones thrown from heaven, by earth¬ 
quakes, wind or rain, or by drowning (q.v.). 
These stories aim, among other things, at 
convincing the Prophet’s contemporaries 
that the punishment is imminent and real 
(see Horovitz, ku, 10-32; see also chas¬ 
tisement and punishment; punishment 
stories). 

But these ancient peoples were not the 
only ones to be punished on earth. Indeed 
“there is no city but we will destroy it be- 
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fore the day of resurrection, or will punish 
it terribly” (q, 17:58). Unbelievers (q, 13:34), 
in particular disaffected hypocrites (q, 9:74) 
and those who slander married women 
(q, 24:23), will be punished both now and in 
the hereafter. An earthly punishment may 
lead to repentance (q 32:21). The agony of 
the unjust on their deathbeds, when the 
angels of death visit them, is called “the 
punishment of disgrace” (q 6:93). Some¬ 
times a twofold punishment is announced: 
disgrace in this life and a severe torment in 
the world to come (q 2:85, 114; 5:41; 22:9; 
39:26). Human beings may be the instru¬ 
ments of God’s wrath on earth (see 
anger), as in q 59:5, where they cut down 
palm trees with God’s permission, to dis¬ 
grace the vicious (see date palm). In the 
battle of Hunayn (q.v.), human fighters 
were helped by invisible soldiers sent down 
by God, “and he punished the unbelievers” 
(a 9:26). 

The imagery of the Qur’an 
With reference to reward and punishment 
the Qur’an employs two sets of imagery. 
One of them is that of commerce (see 
Torrey, Commercial-theological terms; Rippin, 
Commerce; see also economics; cara¬ 
van; trade and commerce). “God buys 
from the believers their fives and their 
wealth in return for paradise” (q 9:111; cf. 
4:74). The transaction with God is also 
called a loan. On his loan to God, the 
believer will obtain a good or a double 
advantage, or even more (q 2:245; 57:11, 

18; 64:17). If the believer does not deliver, 
his soul (q.v.) is impounded (see pledge): 
“Every soul is a pledge to what it has 
earned, except for those of the right hand 
side” (q 74:38-9; cf. 52:21). Unbelievers 
suffer a loss (khusr): “Humankind is in 
the way of loss, save those who believe” 
fe 103:2-3). 

On the day of resurrection everyone will 
be confronted with his book ( kitab; see 


Madigan, Book, 243-4) ’ n which his stand¬ 
ing is recorded. That day will be the “day 
of reckoning” (hisab, <4 38:16, 26, 53; 40:27), 
on which the account between God and 
humanity will be setded. A similar term is 
ahsa, “counting, calculating.” Both al-haslb, 
“the reckoner,” and al-muhn, “the calcula¬ 
tor,” are among God’s most beautiful 
names (see Bowering, God, 319). Another 
commercial metaphor (q.v.) is that of the 
scales on which all deeds will be exactly 
weighed: “We set up the just scales for the 
day of resurrection, so that no soul shall be 
wronged anything...” (q 21:47). For God’s 
payment the late Meccan and the Medinan 
suras often use the word waffa, “to pay in 
full, to let someone have his full share,” 
which has a more commercial ring than 
jaza’ or thawab: “every soul shall be paid in 
full for what it did; they shall not be dealt 
with unjusdy” (e.g. q 16:111). In executing 
his part of the deal with humankind in full, 
God is not “dealing unfairly” (zalama), he 
does not “defraud” or “cheat” (bakhasa, 
alata), nor squander the advantage of 
man (ada l a) — all terms with a commer¬ 
cial connotation. 

The other set of imagery is of a judicial 
nature. In a few verses, the day of judg¬ 
ment reminds us of an earthly court, 
where the guilty are punished and the 
innocent are released. “He who is given his 
book in his right hand... shall go back to 
his people happily” (q 84:7-9). “Only the 
most wretched will roast in the blazing fire; 
the god-fearing will be kept away from it” 
(q 92:15-7). On the day of judgment, 
however, “guilty” or “not guilty” are not 
exclusively decisive. Above all, God is 
merciful and inclined to forgive. Num¬ 
erous are the places in the Qur’an where 
punishment is contrasted not with release, 
but with mercy: “He punishes whom he 
will and he has mercy upon whom he will,” 
or “forgives whom he will” (e.g. q 2:284; 
3:129; 5:18, 40; 29:21; 48:14). The divine 
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judge punishes or forgives simply because 
he is mighty enough to do so (see power 
and impotence): “Should you punish 
them, [you do so since] they are your 
servants (q.v.); but should you forgive them, 
[you do so since] you are the mighty one, 
the wise one” (q, 5:118; see wisdom; 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING). Here is 
neither an accurate bookkeeper at work, 
nor an honest judge in some mundane 
court, but a sovereign and almighty king 
(see kings and rulers). Bravmann (Allah’s 
liberty, 236) has pointed out that such a 
king-judge resembles the Arabic rulers and 
grandees that figure in pre-Islamic poetry 
and early Islamic historiography. The 
adduced parallels are striking; yet they 
must be seen in the far wider perspective of 
divine kingship in the ancient Near East 
(see PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; 

religion). 

Reward may then be, in the first place, 
associated with trade, profit, gain, etc., 
whereas punishment and release belong to 
the realm of legal jurisdiction. Mercy still 
fits into the judicial imagery, when we keep 
the nature of the judge in mind. But all the 
images are blended, and each of them is 
evocative of only one aspect of God’s 
justice. Those who were released in the 
above quoted q 74:38 we see in paradise 
already in the very next verse. Indeed, in 
the overwhelming majority of verses re¬ 
lease from punishment is connected with 
bliss in paradise. 

The measurement of reward and punishment 
The insufficiency of all metaphors is per¬ 
haps best illustrated by how the Qur’an 
deals with the measurement of the re¬ 
quital. Good and evil deeds are requited 
proportionally and precisely. “He who has 
a done an atom’s weight of good shall see 
it, and he who has a done an atom’s weight 
of evil shall see it” (q 99:7-8; see good and 
evil; measurement). Hence, there are 


various degrees of reward and punish¬ 
ment. “All shall have their degrees, accord¬ 
ing to what they did” (q 46:19). For 
polytheists, murderers and adulterers 
“punishment shall be doubled... on the 
day of resurrection” (q 25:69). Liable to an 
extra punishment are also “those who 
obstruct the way of God” (q 11:19-20; 
16:88). The unbelievers in hell even dare to 
demand double punishment for those who 
misguided them (q 7:38; 33:68; 38:61). The 
measure of the reward is variable as well. 
The believers among the wives of the 
Prophet (q.v.; q 33:31) and the People of 
the Book (q 28:54) are promised a double 
reward. Active fighters (q 4:95) and early 
converts (q 57:10) will be privileged. Yet the 
Qur’an more than once promises a double 
reward without there being an extra merit. 
It sometimes corresponds to a twofold 
deed, or two deeds: “except those who be¬ 
lieve and do a righteous deed. To those 
there will be double recompense for what 
they did” (q 34:37; cf. 57:28). God may sim¬ 
ply leave the account books aside: “if it is a 
good deed, he will multiply it and give 
from himself a great reward” (q 4:40; cf. 
4:173). While punishment is proportional, 
reward may be far more than doubled: 

“He who comes up with a good deed shall 
have ten times its like; and he who comes 
up with an evil deed will only be requited 
for it once” (q 6:160). As a matter of fact, 
there is no point in being arithmetical 
about all this. The measurements are mere 
indications of the immeasurable extent of 
God’s mercy, and of the sovereignty of 
his judgment. (In hadith, however, the 
idea of “two rewards” is elaborated in a 
down-to-earth manner; see Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 20-1, s.v. ajran.) 

Reward and punishment in theology 
Within the Qur’an, the various commercial 
and judicial metaphors are blended but not 
brought into harmony with each other. In 
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theology (see theology and the qur’an) 
they are neither, although attempts have 
been made to harmonize them. From 
wherever one may start, the central prob¬ 
lem is that of free will (see freedom and 
predestination). Were people not free to 
act — at least to some extent — they could 
not be held responsible for their deeds and 
consequently there would be no point in 
retribution. But the more freedom there is 
for people, the less sovereignty (q.v.) for 
God. Generally it can be said that in the 
Qur’an, in hadlth and in Islamic theology 
God’s control over human acts and inten¬ 
tions has been emphasised at the expense 
of human free will. But this was not always 
the case (see heresy). 

Three very brief sketches may give an 
idea of the possible theological viewpoints. 
The Mu'tazila (q.v.), in the third/ninth 
century, held that humans have the power 
to do what God requires of them, hence 
they are responsible for their deeds and 
will be rewarded or punished accordingly. 
By virtue of his justice, God has to be just 
and can do nothing else than deal out 
reward and punishment with greatest 
precision, almost mechanically (Watt, 
Islamic thought, 231-42; van Ess, tg, iii, 
403-8; iv, 507-12). The orthodox who 
adhered to hadlth and sunna (q.v.), with¬ 
out recourse to speculative reasoning, 
protested vigorously. Is God not free to 
punish and to forgive whom he wants? 
Anything less would impair his omni¬ 
potence and sovereignty as a creator (see 
creation), a ruler and a judge. God is not 
constrained to do anything. This line of 
thought was adopted by al-Ash'arl 
(260-324/873-935), an ex-Mu'tazill who 
defended orthodox tenets with argu¬ 
ments of reason. He held that a human 
“acquires” or “appropriates” (kasaba) his 
acts, which are, however, known, willed 
and created by God. In this manner he 
saves God’s omnipotence, but the indi¬ 


vidual remains responsible enough to really 
deserve his reward or punishment (Ash'arl, 
Maqaldt, 291-2; McCarthy, Theology, 53-8). 
For al-Juwayni (d. 428/1085) there is no 
causal connection between human deeds 
and divine retribution at all: “According 
to the true believers, the reward is neither 
a determined right, nor an obligatory 
retribution. It is a favor on God’s part. The 
punishment is not necessary either. In so 
far as it takes place, it is justice on God’s 
part” (Juwaynl, Irshad, 381). 

The punishment in the grave 
A punishment that does not fit into the 
qur’anic system of retribution is the tor¬ 
ment that will be inflicted on the dead in 
their graves. It is essentially a theme 
developed in hadlth. Until the day of judg¬ 
ment, the bodies of the deceased lie in 
their graves, separated from their souls or 
spirits. In the intermediate state (see bar- 
zakh) they continue to exist in some way 
and can feel pressure, pain or pleasure. 
Although the possible qur’anic allusions to 
this state are sparse, hadlth and popular 
texts discuss it in detail (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. “Graves”; Smith/Haddad, 
Understanding of death, 31-61; van Ess, tg, iv, 
521-8). Some people receive a special re¬ 
ward immediately after their death. Those 
who are killed on the battlefield for the 
cause of God are not dead; rather “they 
are alive with their lord, well-provided for” 
(q, 3:169). According to a hadlth, prophets, 
martyrs and innocent children immedi¬ 
ately enter paradise (Abu Dawud, Sunan, 

K. al-Jihdd, 25; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 58). 
Another hadlth mentions ten persons by 
name, including the Prophet and the first 
four caliphs, who “are [already] in para¬ 
dise” (Abu Dawud, Sunan, Sunna, 8; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, i, 187-8; for other privi¬ 
leged categories, see Wensinck, Handbook, 
s.v. “Graves [who is free from the trial]”; 
see caliph). Most mortals, however, are 
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subject to interrogation (musa’ala) or tor¬ 
ment in their graves ( c adhab al-qabr). A dead 
man is made to sit up in his grave and 
asked to render account of his belief and 
deeds. If he has done any good deeds, 
these will answer for him. When the result 
of questioning is positive, the grave is 
widened, so that his body feels relief. 
Otherwise, the torment consists in his be¬ 
ing further compressed in the grave, which 
is made too narrow for the body; he may 
be beaten, flogged or bitten by a fiery 
snake. There is also the disgrace of his 
unbelief becoming publicly known (see 
Ahwal al-qiyama, 39-41; trans. 69-73; Smith/ 
Haddad, Understanding of death, 41-50; van 
Ess, tg, iv, 528-34; Wensinck/Tritton, 
‘Adhab al-kabr). The torment may be per¬ 
formed by an unknown agent; a single 
angel, who is sometimes called Ruman; by 
two angels, who either remain anonymous 
or are called Munkar and Naklr (as early as 
Muqatil, Tafsir, ii, 193, 405-6; see Wensinck, 
Munkar wa-Naklr; id., Creed, 117-9, 163-5); 
or even by four angels (van Ess, tg, iv, 

528, 53t|». 

The Qur’an does not explicitly mention 
the punishment in the grave. Yet, in tafsir 
works various qur’anic verses are brought 
into connection with it. According to 
<4 9:101, the hypocrites will be punished 
twice. This could be once in this world and 
once in the grave (Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, i, 
253; Tabari, Tafsir, xiv, 444; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf ii, 211). Muqatil (d. 150/767; Tafsir, 
ii, 193) considers the earlier punishment to 
be death: “at the moment of death, the 
angels beat the faces and backs, and Mun¬ 
kar and Naktr [do so] in the graves.” 
Similarly in q 32:21 “the nearer punish¬ 
ment, prior to the greater punishment” 
may consist either in suffering in this world 
or in the torment in the grave (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxi, 68; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf iii, 
245). In q 14:27, “God confirms those who 


believe with the firm word in the present 
life and in the hereafter,” the word “here¬ 
after” cannot refer to paradise, since no 
support is needed there. Hence several 
exegetes (see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval) relate it to the 
punishment in the grave. ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
(d. 211/827; Tafsir, i, 296) and al- 
Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144; Kashshaf ii, 377) 
mention it briefly, Muqatil ( Tafsir, ii, 405-6) 
and al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsir, xiii, 

142-5) treat it at length. God’s guidance 
apparently also remains in effect in the 
grave, helping the believers to profess the 
true creed (see creeds; faith). This is also 
Muqatil’s comment on q 47:5 ( Tafsir, iv, 45), 
where he interprets the words “he shall 
guide them,” i.e. those killed at Badr (q.v.), 
as “to the right guidance, i.e. the con¬ 
fession of God’s unity (tawfiid) in the 
grave.” At q 40:11, “Our lord, you have 
caused us to be dead twice and brought us 
to life twice,” al-Tabari ( Tafsir, xxiv, 31) 
mentions as one interpretation of which he 
was aware: “They were made to die in this 
world, then brought to fife in their graves, 
then were interrogated or spoken to, then 
made to die in their graves and resurrected 
in the hereafter.” “The punishment other 
[or: less] than that” in q 52:47 is also 
sometimes interpreted as the torment in 
the grave (‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, ii, 201; 
Tabari, Tafsir, xxvii, 22; Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf iv, 26). 

The punishment in the grave was once a 
much disputed theological issue. According 
to al-Ash'arf ( Maqalat , 430), the Kharijis 
(q.v.) and the Mu‘tazila denied its exist¬ 
ence, but most Muslims asserted its reality. 
Notably Dirar b. ‘Ami (ca. 110-80/728-96) 
made a point of denying it, since he did 
not care for hadlth, but later Mu'tazilis did 
not follow his opinion (van Ess, tg, iii, 52; 
iv, 529). Several creeds of the believers 
who stuck to hadlth and sunna explicitly 
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state that “the torment in the grave is a 
reality” (see Wensinck/ Tritton, ‘Adhab 
al-kabr; Wensinck, Creed, index s.v. 
punishment). 

Wim Raven 
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Rhetoric and the Qur'an 

The Qur’an has been judged in Islamic 
tradition as inimitable; indeed a dogma 
emerged in the third/ninth century hold¬ 
ing that the Qur’an is, linguistically and 
stylistically, far superior to all other literary 


productions in the Arabic language (q.v.; 
see also literature and the qur’an). 
Although the belief in the “inimitability of 
the Qur’an” ( i’jdz al-Qur’an, see inimitabil¬ 
ity) does not rely exclusively on formal 
criteria, it has been widely received as a 
statement about the literary qualities of 
the Qur’an both in traditional scholarly 
literature on Arabic rhetoric (see Hein¬ 
richs, Rhetoric and poetics) and in modern 
scholarship (cf. Bint al-Shati’, al-I'jaz al- 
bayam HTQur’an). Kermani (Gott ist schon) 
has contextualized and traced this claim of 
inimitability for the Islamic scripture, 
which was a later development in qur’anic 
poetics, back to the early strata of Muslim 
collective memory. As against that, some 
recent scholars have completely dismissed 
the notion of i’jdz as being rooted in the 
event of the Qur’an. Some have done so 
based on the assumption of the impos¬ 
sibility of proving that the entire qur’anic 
corpus is genuine, and thus maintain that 
the Qur’an does not admit of any conclu¬ 
sions drawn from its self-referential state¬ 
ments. Others have — on the basis of a 
close reading of the so-called challenge 
verses (ayat al-tahaddi) — reached the con¬ 
clusion that the qur’anic challenges should 
be viewed as part of the indoctrination of 
the believers rather than a genuine polemic 
(see provocation; belief and unbelief). 
The qur’anic arguments viewed from such 
a perspective appear topical rather than 
real, the interlocutors of the qur’anic 
speaker being reduced from real to merely 
imagined, fictitious adversaries (Radscheit, 
Die koranische Herausforderung; see opposi¬ 
tion to muhammad). That assumption, 
presupposing a strict separation between 
the biography of the Prophet and the 
Qur’an, sets a decisive epistemic course, 
particularly in a case where matters of 
prophetic self-image are at stake (see 
sIra and the qur’an; prophets and 


prophethood): What may have been an 
existentially significant self-testimony of 
the Prophet, when read as a true challenge 
cast against real adversaries, is reduced to 
a merely rhetorical pattern, an instance of 
boasting about doctrinal achievements 
attained. 

In view of the internal evidence, en¬ 
hanced by external evidence (see for new 
discoveries concerning the interaction 
between the Prophet and his doctrinal and 
political adversaries as attested in secular 
literature, Imhof, Religioser Wandel), the 
author of this article does not share the 
pessimism of those qur’anic scholars who 
totally negate the legitimacy of drawing 
connections between the biography of the 
Prophet and the Qur’an, provided this 
biography is not understood in the limited 
sense of a history of the Prophet’s personal 
development. A close reading of the 
qur’anic texts — not as a collection of lit¬ 
erary remains left by a no longer feasible 
charismatic figure and later framed as 
apologetic-polemic discussions by the 
redactors (see collection of the qur’an; 

POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 

of the qur’an), but as a sequence of tes¬ 
timonies to an ongoing and progressive 
communication process (see form and 
structure of the qur’an) between the 
Prophet and his audience(s) — promises 
insights into a development of rhetorical 
phenomena discernible in the process of 
the qur’anic genesis. 

The extraordinary Islamic claim of in- 
imitability (i‘jdz) will be revisited in the 
context of a synopsis of some particularly 
striking qur’anic stylistic phenomena. In 
view of the scanty scholarly work done in 
the field of qur’anic rhetoric, the following 
article is limited to an outline of diverse 
aspects that deserve to be studied. As such, 
it aims at tracing developments in the 
rhetorical self-expression of the qur’anic 
message rather than assembling compre¬ 


hensive exemplative material. It will there¬ 
fore not attempt to study the rhetorical 
character of the diverse qur’anic subgenres 
such as story-telling (see Welch, Formulaic 
features; see also narratives; literary 
structures of the qur’an), polemic- 
apologetic debate (see Radscheit, Die 
koranische Herausforderung; McAuliffe, 

Debate with them; see also debate and 
disputation; polemic and polemical 
language), or hymnal sections (see Baum- 
stark, Jiidischer und christlicher Gebets- 
typus), nor will it examine the qur’anic 
style as such (see Noldeke, Zur Sprache des 
Korans; Muller, Untersuchungen; see also 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUr’An). 
Rather, the following will try to contextual¬ 
ize striking rhetorical phenomena in the 
text within the qur’anic communication 
process. The discussion will proceed from 
an examination of the stylistic implications 
of the early allegation that qur’anic speech 
should be the speech of a soothsayer or 
seer ( kahin, pi. kuhhan or kahana; see 
soothsayers), to an inquiry into the re¬ 
lationship between qur’anic speech and 
that of a poet [sha'ir, pi. shu'ara see poets 
and poetry), with particular emphasis on 
the stylistic characteristics of the early 
Meccan suras (q.v.; see also chronology 
and the qur’an). In the third part it will 
turn briefly to the rhetorical issues of the 
later — more biblically inspired — parts 
of the Qur’an (see jews and Judaism; 

CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; PEOPLE OF 
THE BOOK; CHILDREN OF ISRAEL; 
SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’An). 

The Qur’an and its local literary forerunners: 

Kahin and sha'ir speech 
Already at the time of the Prophet, con¬ 
troversy over the new liturgical commu¬ 
nication arose among its listeners, as to the 
character of the speech recited by the 
Prophet. Early suras transmit various in¬ 
sinuations raised against the Prophet and 
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refuted in the text, the most general and 
unspecified being that he is a kahin, a 
“soothsayer” (q 52:29: fa-dhakkirfa-ma anta 
bi-ni‘mati rabbika bi-kahinin wa-la majnunin), a 
poet (q 52:30: amyaquluna sha c irun, natarab- 
basu bihi rayba l-manuni), or a madman, 
majnun (q 68:2: ma anta bi-ni‘mati rabbika bi- 
majnunin ), i.e. a person possessed by (inspir¬ 
ing) demons (jinn) in general (see insanity; 
jinn). Another kind of denunciation 
motivated by the refusal to accept particu¬ 
lar messages consisted in calling his recita¬ 
tions fabrications (q 52:33: amyaquluna: 
taqawwalahu, bal layu’minuna), tales or leg¬ 
ends (q 83:13: asatir al-awwalin), all of 
which could equally well have been pro¬ 
duced by other humans or were no more 
than repetitions of earlier-told tales 
(Boullata, Rhetorical interpretation; see 
generations; lie; forgery). Whereas 
the latter-mentioned verdict may simply 
be explained as resulting from the desire 
not to be bothered with the new message, 
the references to the two types of public 
spokesmen, soothsayer and poet, appear 
more serious (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an). They are not totally 
arbitrary since a number of suras employ 
artistic devices that are usually associated 
with the speech of inspired individuals. 

This concerns particularly the speech of 
the pre-Islamic kahin, a religious function¬ 
ary about whom we know very little 
(Wellhausen, Reste ). The kahin was a man 
with occult powers that he exercised as a 
profession and for which he received a 
remuneration. He gave his utterances in a 
particular rhythmic form known as saj‘ 
consisting in a sequence of short pregnant 
sentences, usually with a single rhyme (see 

RHYMED PROSE), 

All speech-act that had its origin in the 
unseen powers, all speech-act that was not 
a daily mundane use of words, but had 
something to do with the unseen powers, 


such as cursing (see curse), blessing (q.v.), 
divination (q.v.), incantation, inspiration 
and revelation (see revelation and 
inspiration), had to be couched in this 
form.... The magical words uttered by 
a competent soothsayer are often com¬ 
pared in old Arabic literature to deadly 
arrows shot by night which fly unseen by 
their victims (Izutsu, God, 183 f.; see 
magic). 

The specimens of kahin sayings that have 
been transmitted in early Islamic literature 
are, however, not always assuredly genuine. 
In some cases, they even appear to be 
modeled after qur’anic verses, such as parts 
of the Satlh-story (Neuwirth, Der histo- 
rische Muhammad) transmitted by Ibn 
Ishaq (d. 150/767; Sira, i, 10-11) and ad¬ 
duced by Izutsu {God, 174). The literary 
form of this sparse material has, further¬ 
more, never been studied systematically. It 
is difficult, therefore, to draw secure con¬ 
clusions about the relationship between 
pre-islamic kahin speech and stylistic phe¬ 
nomena in the Qur’an. Yet, the identifica¬ 
tion that is found in traditional literature 
(Taban, Ta’rikh, i, 1933 f.) of certain sec¬ 
tions of the qur’anic text with kahin speech 
has been widely accepted in scholarship; 
this identification has even led to the 
assumption that some qur’anic suras rep¬ 
resent the most reliable evidence for kahin 
speech itself (Wellhausen, Reste, 135). 

What can be asserted, however, is the 
similarity between kahin speech and the 
qur’anic device of rhymed prose, of say. 
Rhymed prose in the strict sense of the 
word — consisting of clusters of very short 
and thus syntactically stereotyped speech 
units, marked by rhymes of a phonetically 
striking pattern — is characteristic of the 

But though the old traditional form of 
supernatural communication is used, it 
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serves as a vehicle for conveying a new 
content, no longer for the purpose of 
releasing the magical power of words, nor 
as a form in which to couch “prophecy” in 
the sense of foretelling (q.v.) future events 
(Izutsu, God, 184). 

Saj' is given up completely in the later suras 
where the rhyme makes use of a simple 
-un/-m — scheme to mark the end of 
rather long and syntactically complex 
verses. In these verses, the rhyming end- 
syllable has ceased to be the truly relevant 
closing device; that function is transferred 
to a particular syntactic structure, the 
clausula or rhyming cadenza (see below; 
see also form and structure of the 
qur’an). Saj' style is thus exclusively char¬ 
acteristic of the early suras, those texts 
that aroused — and therefore explicitly 
transmit — the impression in some listen¬ 
ers that they were related to kahin speech. 

In the following, the relationship between 
kahin speech and the early suras will be elu¬ 
cidated by focusing on a group of initia¬ 
tory sections that in western scholarship 
have been associated with kahin speech, 
namely the introductory oaths (q.v.) of a 
series of early Meccan suras. These in¬ 
troductory oaths (though never studied in 
context) have traditionally been considered 
dark, obscure, enigmatic. 

The “kahin-motW”: Oath clusters, 

idha/yawma-clause-clusters, etc. 

The introductory oaths that in twenty-one 
cases initiate a sura, and in six cases mark 
the beginning of a new section, are com¬ 
pletely devoid of legal connotations (see 
LAW AND THE QUR’AN; CONTRACTS AND 
alliances; covenant). Several formal 
characteristics prove their exclusively liter¬ 
ary function, the most striking being the 
multiplicity and diversity of the objects 
conjured. A second characteristic is their 
complex formulaic character: they either 
appear in the form zeia-X or la uqsimu bi-~K, 


in most cases (eighteen times, all of them 
early Meccan) continued by further oaths 
amounting to extended oath clusters. The 
oaths are usually followed by a statement 
worded inna A la- B. Though the oaths most 
frequently refer to inanimate objects and 
thus do not appeal to a superior power 
whose revenge has to be feared, they do 
convey a particularly serious mood since 
the objects conjured in some cases project 
a catastrophic situation; in other cases they 
pose disquieting enigmas to the listeners. 
The oath clusters in the Qur’an may be 
classified as follows (see Neuwirth, Images): 

(1) Oath clusters of the type wa-l-Ja'ildt 
that conjure a catastrophic scenario: 

Q. 37 :l -3i 5 l:l "4i 77 :l_ 5i 79 :l -5i 100:1-5 (see 
apocalypse; punishment stories) 

(2) Oath clusters alluding to particular 
sacred localities: Q 52:1-6; 90:1-3; 95:1-3 

(see PROFANE AND SACRED; SACRED 

precincts) 

(3) Oath clusters calling upon cosmic 
phenomena and certain time periods of 
the day or the night: q 85:1-3; 86:1, 11-2; 
89:1-4; 91:1-7; 92:1-3; 93:1-2 (see weather; 
cosmology; day and night; day, 

TIMES of) 

A few representative examples will be 
discussed. 

Oath clusters that do not explicitly name 
their objects but only refer to them as un¬ 
known, frightening and rapidly approach¬ 
ing phenomena (feminine participles of 
words of motion or sound appear as har¬ 
bingers of a catastrophe) have been con¬ 
sidered to be the most intricate both by 
traditional exegetes (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval) 
and by modern scholars, e.g. Q 100:1-5, 6-11: 

Wa-l-'adiyati dabhd/fa-l-muriydti qadhd/fa- 
l-mughirati subha/fa-atharna bihi naq'a/fa- 
wasatna bihi jam ‘a/inna l-insana li-rabbihi 
la-kanud/wa-innahu 'ala dhalika la- 
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aUR’A] 


shahid/wa-innahu li-hubbi l-khayri la- 
shadid/a-fa-laya’lamu idha bu’thira mafi 
1-qubur/wa-h.ussila ma fi l-sudur/inna 
rabbahum bihimyawma ’idhin la-khabir 
By the panting runners/striking fire in 
sparks/storming forward in the morning/ 
their track a dust-cloud/that finally appear 
in the center of a crowd/verily humankind 
is to its lord (q.v.) ungrateful/verily, he to 
that is witness/and verily he for the love of 
good (al-khayr) is violent/does he know? 
When what is in the graves is ransacked 
(see burial; death and the dead)/ and 
what is in the breasts is extracted/verily, 
their lord that day will of them be well 
informed. 

The five oaths depict a kind of canvas or 
“tableau” of one and the same object 
viewed in several successive stages of a 
continuous and rapid motion: a group of 
horses, whose riders are carrying out a 
raid ,ghazwa (q 100:3: al-mughirat; see 
expeditions and battles; fighting; 
war). The progression of their movement 
(q, 100:1, 5: al-’adiyat/fa-wasatna), which 
ends with a sudden standstill at its destina¬ 
tion in the camp of the enemy, is stressed 
by the particle fa-. The movement is di¬ 
rected towards a fixed aim: to overcome 
the enemy by surprise, perhaps even while 
still asleep (q, 100:3: subhari). 

On closer examination the tableau de¬ 
picted in the oath cluster appears incom¬ 
plete, its immanent tension unresolved. 

The description is interrupted at the very 
point where the attack on the enemy camp 
would be expected to start. Instead, a gen¬ 
eral statement about human ingratitude to 
God (see gratitude and ingratitude), 
their obstinacy (see insolence and 
obstinacy) and greediness (see avarice) is 
made — a focus on two vehement human 
psychic movements that may be taken to 
echo the violent movements of the horses 
(see violence). The statement leads up to 
a rhetorical question about human knowl¬ 


edge of their eschatological fate (q, 100:9 £> 
see eschatology) which again extends 
into a description of the psychic situation 
of humanity on that day (see last judg¬ 
ment; resurrection). At this point the 
imagery of the interrupted panel of the 
ghazwa is continued: the eschatological 
scenery (structured in a likewise ecstatically 
accelerating form of an idha-clause cluster: 
Q, 100:9 f- : idha bu’thira ma fi l-quburi/wa- 
hussila mafi l-suduri) presents a picture that 
precisely presupposes a violent attack lead¬ 
ing to the overturn of everything, since it 
portrays devastation: the awakening and 
dispersal (bu ' thira) of the sleepers (mafi 
l-quburi), the emptying of the most con¬ 
cealed receptacles (q, 100:10: ma fi l-suduri). 
The attack presupposed here has already 
been presumed prototypically by the panel 
of the ghazwa- riders portrayed in the oath 
cluster. The threatening scenario of the 
introductory sections, whose effect is en¬ 
hanced through the equally frightening 
associations conjured by the kdhin speech 
style, thus relies on a deeper subtext: the 
panel of Bedouin (q.v.) attackers taking the 
enemy by surprise after a rapid and violent 
ride — perhaps the fear-inducing scenario 
par excellence in the pre-Islamic con¬ 
text — reveals itself as an image of the last 
day (see symbolic imagery). It serves as a 
prototype, easily understandable for the 
listeners as it derives from genuine social 
experience, for the as yet not-experienced 
incidents leading up to the last judgment. 

The oath cluster in q_ 77:1-6, though usu¬ 
ally interpreted as a reference to angels in 
their various activities (see angel), refers 
“to the winds bringing up the storm-clouds 
which give the picture of approaching 
doom” (Bell, Qur’an, ii, 626; see air and 
wind). Once more we are confronted 
with a tableau of violently moving 
beings — from the time of their earlier 
use in J) 100 feminine plural participles 
in qubanic speech have a catastrophic 
connotation — that prototypically 


anticipate the eschatological events to be 
expected. Although the eschatological 
topic itself is not raised until the end of the 
sura, the matrix of images created by the 
oath cluster remains continuously effective. 
The refrain repeated ten times throughout 
the text: “woe that day to those who count 
false!” (see cheating; weights and 
measures; measurement) serves to make 
audible something of the recitation, the 
reminder [dhikr; see remembrance), meant 
to be a warning, which was part of the 
appearance of the enigmatic beings pro¬ 
jected in the oath cluster (q 77:5: fa-l- 
mulqiydti dhikra). This type of oath cluster 
soon goes through a change. In the some¬ 
what later text Q, 51:1-4, again presenting a 
panel of clouds that signal a rainstorm, the 
structural function of the introductory 
oath clusters has changed. Though it still 
introduces a prototypical tableau of 
imminent eschatological incidents, the 
sense of an “enigma” that had marked the 
early cases, has now disappeared, and the 
anticipation of the explicit mention of 
eschatological phenomena is immediately 
dissipated. By this stage, the listener is suf¬ 
ficiently accustomed to the prototypical 
representation of the last day that he or 
she can immediately translate. 

A further step towards the demystifica¬ 
tion of enigmatic speech is achieved in 
Q. 37 :i " 5 j a sura °f the second Meccan 
period where an oath cluster of the type 
wa-l-Ja‘ildt appears for the last time. Here, 
the objects conjured no longer belong to 
the empirical sphere of human experience 
but to the realm of celestial beings, angels. 
On the formal side there is a change, too: 
The usual semantic caesura between the 
oath formulae and the ensuing statement 
has vanished, and both textual units dis¬ 
play a strong conceptual coherence: the 
oath cluster involving angels singing hymns 
fa 37 : 3 : fa-l-tdliydti dhikra ) is continued by a 
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statement that itself presents the text of 
that angelical recitation (q, 37:4: inna 
ilahakum la-wahidun). With this last wa-l- 
ja’ilat- cluster, the earlier function of the 
oath clusters, i.e. to depict a prototypical 
panel of the eschatological events, has 
ceased to operate. 

The second and third kinds of oath clus¬ 
ters are less enigmatically coded: they are 
phrased either wa-l-X or la uqsimu bi-XA 
group of these clusters alludes to sacred 
localities. An early example is Q, 95:1-3: 

wa-l-tini wa-l-zaytun/wa-turi sinm/wa-hadha 
l-baladi l-amin/la-qad khalaqna l-insana fi 
ahsani taqwTm/thumma radadna.hu asfala 
safilm/illa lladhina dmanu wa- c amilu l-salihati 
fa-hum ajrun ghayru mamnun/fa-ma 
yukadhdhibuka ba'du bi-l-din/a-laysa llahu 
bi-ahkami l-hdkimm 

By the fig and the olive/by Mount Sinai/ 
and this land secure/surely, we have cre¬ 
ated man most beautifully erect/ then have 
rendered him the lowest of the low/except 
those who have believed and wrought the 
works of righteousness for them is a re¬ 
ward rightfully theirs/what then, after that 
will make you declare false in regard to the 
judgment?/is not God the best of judges? 

The first oaths invoke a pair of fruits (resp. 
fruit-bearing trees; see agriculture and 
vegetation; trees), followed by another 
pair mentioning two localities (see geo¬ 
graphy). The ensuing statement takes a 
different semantic direction, speaking 
about human instability from the time of 
their creation and their falling back, after 
perfection, into the decrepitude of old age 
(see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION AND 

stages of life). From this bipartite 
argument — Q, 95:6 should be considered a 
later addition, and not part of the sura’s 
discourse — the conclusion (fa-) is drawn, 
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clad in a rhetorical question, that the truth 
of the last judgment can no longer be de¬ 
nied. The discursive thread that holds the 
three verse groups together becomes visible 
through a close look at the imagery of the 
oath cluster. The two kinds of trees may 
simply be taken as signs of divine bounty 
granted with creation (q.v.); the ensemble 
of fig and olive, however, suggests a sym¬ 
bolic meaning, advocated already by the 
traditional Muslim exegetes who read the 
two verses as an allusion to al-Sham, the 
biblical holy land (see Syria). Of the two 
localities that follow in the next oath pair, 
the first recalls the theophany (q.v.) on 
Mount Sinai (q.v.) granted to Moses (q.v.), 
whereas the second alludes to Mecca (q.v.), 
and is associated with its sanctuary, its 
haram. Theophanies symbolize divine com¬ 
munication and ultimately the divine in¬ 
struction granted to people that marks the 
true, significant beginning of human time 
(q.v.). Though physical time (q, 95:4) that 
runs in a cyclical way ultimately causes 
humanity’s downfall, within the paradigm 
of salvation (q.v.) history human longevity 
is secured. For human beings, historical 
salvific time eclipses the cyclical move¬ 
ment, running linearly towards the point 
where the pledge (q.v.) of divine instruction 
is to be rendered, i.e. toward the last judg¬ 
ment (see history and the qur’an). The 
oath cluster referring to creation (nature 
being an allusion to the divine preservation 
of humanity) and instruction (theophany- 
localities symbolizing divine communica¬ 
tion with people) serves to arouse the 
listeners’ anticipation of the dissolution of 
both: the dissolution of creation in physical 
annihilation at the end of “natural time,” 
and the closure wrought by rendering 
account for the received instruction at the 
end of “historical salvific time,” on judg¬ 
ment day. The solution of the enigma 
posed in the oath cluster is fulfilled only at 


the very end of the sura where God is 
praised as the best judge (see judgment) 
and the tenor of the sura returns to the 
hymn-like tone of the beginning (see 

NATURE AS SIGNS; PSALMS). 

A parallel case is Q 90:1-3, where the 
introductory oaths again raise the two 
ideas of creation and instruction, arousing 
the expectation of a closure that presents 
the rendering of the pledge of instruction 
at the last judgment. The somewhat later 
<2 52, however, starting with a complex 
oath cluster made up of diverse objects 
like two sacred sites, the holy scripture 
(see book) and the — perhaps apocalyp¬ 
tically — turbulent sea: “by the mount/ 
and a book written/in parchment unrolled 
(see scROLLs)/by the house frequented/ by 
the roof upraised/by the sea filled full,” 
attests a development. Here the statement 
(q, 52:7-8) about the imminence of the 
punishment (see chastisement and 
punishment; reward and punishment) 
immediately starts to resolve the tension 
in the listeners’ minds, their expecta¬ 
tion — prompted by the initial introduc¬ 
tion of symbols of divine instruction 
(sacred sites and scripture) and allusions 
to the dissolution of nature (sea filled 
full) — of the explication of eschatological 
fulfillment, of human rendering of the 
pledge of divine instruction (see error; 
astray). An eschatological scene consti¬ 
tuted by ajawma-clause-cluster (2 52:9-10) 
follows immediately. This leads to a dip¬ 
tych portraying the blessed and the 
cursed in the beyond (2 52:23-8), thus 
completing the fulfillment of the listeners’ 
anticipation of the eschatological account 
(see hell and hellfire; garden; 
paradise). 

All of the oath-cluster suras demonstrate 
a similar development of the oath clusters 
and their ensuing statement: from func¬ 
tional units exhibiting a tension between 
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each other, to purely ornamental elements 
without any sensible semantic caesura be¬ 
tween the two parts and thus without the 
power to build up a structure of anticipa¬ 
tion (see Neuwirth, Images, for a detailed 
discussion of the suras introduced by 
references to celestial phenomena, i.e. 

a 81:15-9; 89:1-3°; 9°:i-n; 91:1-15; 92:1-2!; 

and of phases of day and night, i.e. 
a 517-9; 75:i-22; 85:1-7; 86:1-17; see 
planets and stars). The suras with in¬ 
troductory oath clusters still closely associ¬ 
ated with the tradition of earlier Arabian 
sacred language (see south Arabia, 
religion in pre-islamic) certainly de¬ 
serve to be considered as a type of their 
own, in view of the immanent dynamics 
that dominates them. This effect — that 
scholarship has neglected completely (see 
e.g. Welch, Kur’an) — is formally due to 
the accumulation of parallel phrases in the 
introductory section, which creates a 
rhythm of its own. It is structurally due to 
the anticipation of a solution for the 
enigma aroused in the listeners’ minds by 
the amassed metaphorical elements, not 
immediately comprehensible or at least 
plausible to them. The “dynamization” of 
the entire composition produced by the 
introductory section is the main charac¬ 
teristic of this very early text group and 
has remained exemplary for the structure 
of the sura as such. 

Yawma/idha-clause-dusters, isolated oaths and 

later \atab-annunaations 
There are introductory sections in the 
Qur’an that are closely related typologi- 
cally, especially the eschatological scenes 
with their clusters otyawma/idha-l-X.- 
fa Wa-phrases, that build up a comparably 
strong rhythmical incipit. Many of these 
clusters, however, have the tension resolved 
immediately in the closely following apo- 
dosis; with only a few extended clusters is 
the solution suspended (e.g. 0,56:1-6; 


81:1-3; 82:1-4; see Neuwirth, Studien, 188 £). 
Yet, in no case of th eyawma/idha-l-'X- 
fa ti/a-clusters does the tension affect the 
entire sura. It is different with the oath 
clusters. In the case of the wa-l-Ja c ilat- 
clusters, the anticipation of an explication 
of the enigma posed in the cluster — the 
translation of the events presented meta¬ 
phorically, through their empirically 
known prototypes, into their eschatolog¬ 
ical analogues — is fulfilled only at the 
end of the sura or of its first main part. 

The immediate fulfillment of the anti¬ 
cipation roused in the oath cluster 
occurs only in the later texts where oath 
clusters have lost their tension-creating 
function. 

It is not merely by coincidence that the 
standard incipit, characteristic of so many 
later suras, emerges from these powerful 
oath-cluster introductions. In the end, 
among the originally numerous images 
projected in the oath, only that of the 
book, of al-kitab (or al-qur’an), remains in 
use. This is the most abstract of all the dif¬ 
ferent symbols used, essentially no more 
than a mere sign. Six suras start with an 
oath by the book: a 36:2; 38:1; 43:2; 44:2; 
50:1; 52:2. The book is thus the only relic 
from among a complex ensemble of mani¬ 
fold accessories of revelation used as 
objects of oaths, originally comprising cos¬ 
mic (q, 51:1-4; 77:1-5 [clouds]; 51:7; 53:1; 
74:32; 85:1; 86:1; 91:1-2 [celestial bodies]), 
vegetative (a 95:1), topographic (a 52:1, 4; 
90:1; 95:2-3), cultic (a 52:3; 68:1) and social 
(a 90:2) elements. The book as the symbol 
of revelation par excellence thus acquires, 
already in early Meccan times, but 
particularly during the later Meccan 
periods — hadha/dhalika l-kitab becomes the 
standard initial sign of nearly all the later 
suras — the dignity which it has preserved 
until the present day, i.e. that of repre¬ 
senting the noblest emblem of the Islamic 
religion. 
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Further rhetorical characteristics of early suras 
An early device introduced to arouse 
attention is the twofold rhetorical ques¬ 
tion, the “Lehrfrage” (cf. Neuwirth, Studien, 
132 f.) attached to a newly introduced but 
enigmatic term. The new notion is named 
(aZ-X) and is immediately followed by its 
echo in simple and then extended ques¬ 
tion form (ma Z-X? Wa-ma adraka ma 
Z-X?) — leading to an explanatory gloss, 
as in q 101:1-3: al-qari'a/md l-qari’a?/ Wa-ma 
adraka ma l-qari‘a?/yawma takunu. .. (for a 
stylistic evaluation of the entire sura, see 
Sells, Sound and meaning; further exam¬ 
ples are Q. 69:1-3; 83:7-9, 18-20; 90:11-13; 
101:9-11; 104:4-6). A new term — particu¬ 
larly a threatening indirect evocation of 
the imminent eschatological events — can 
thus be impressed onto the minds. The 
ma-adraka-qucstion remains limited to early 
suras; after having changed into a simple 
aZ-X ma Z-X? at a later stage (q. 56:27 f., 
41-2) it disappears completely from the 
qur’anic rhetorical spectrum. 

Repetition of elements is characteristic of 
the early texts. It ranges from the repeti¬ 
tion of a completely identical phrase (as in 
Q, 94:5-6: inna ma‘a l-’usriyusra/inna ma c a 
l-‘usriyusra, “So, verily, with every difficulty, 
there is relief, verily, with every difficulty, 
there is rehef ”) to repetitions of structural 
elements, thus the isocolon is frequent: 

£) 88:12-6 :fiha i aynunjdriya/fihd sururun 
maifu ‘a/wa-akwabun mawdu ‘a/wa-namariqu 
masjufa/wa-zardbiyyu mabthutha, “Therein 
will be a bubbling spring (see springs and 
fountA iNs)/therein will be thrones raised 
on high/goblets (see cups and vessels) 
placed and cushions set in rows/and rich 
carpets spread out.” Of course, the oath 
cluster relies on the repetition of strictly 
parallel elements: wa-l-shamsi wa- 
duhdha/wa-l-qamari idha taldha/wa-l-nahari 
idhajalldha/ ..., “By the sun (q.v.) and his 
splendor/ by the moon (q.v.) as she follows 
him/ by the day as it shows up its glory....” 


(q, 91:1-3). Equally, the ifl'/ia-clause-cluster is 
made up of identical structures forming a 
series of parallelisms or even isocola, as in 
Q. 81:1-13: 

idha l-shamsu kuwwirat/wa-idha l-nujumu 
nkadarat/wa-idha l-jibalu suyyirat/wa-idha 
l-’isharu ‘uttilat/wa-idha l-wuhushu hush- 
shirat/wa-idha l-biharu sujjirat/wa-idhd 
l-nufusu zuwwijat/wa-idha l-maw’udatu 
su’ilat/bi-ayyi dhanbin qutilat/wa-idhd l-suhufu 
nushirat/wa-idha l-sama’u kushitat/wa-idha 
l-jahimu su"irat/wa-idhd l-jannatu uzlifat 

When the sun is wound round/and when 
the stars fall/and when the mountains are 
made to pass away/and when the pregnant 
she-camels are neglected/and when the 
wild beasts are gathered together/and 
when the seas overflow/and when the souls 
are joined/and when the infant buried 
alive is questioned/for what sin was she 
killed (see iNFANTiciDE)/and when the 
pages are laid open/and when the heaven 
is stripped off (see heaven and SKYj/and 
when hellfire is set ablaze/and when para¬ 
dise is brought near/[then...] 

It is noteworthy that in these clusters, the 
conditional clauses that normally would be 
idha fa ‘ala Z-X display the inverted syntactic 
sequence idha Z-X fa ‘ala, otherwise familiar 
only from poetry. 

In Arabic, etymologic repetitions in mor¬ 
phologically different shape are particu¬ 
larly frequent in mare/ar-constructions (see 
grammar and the Qur’an); paranomasias 
of this type appear in early suras (cf. 

Q, ^2:g-io:yawma tamuru l-sama’u mawra/ 
wa-tasiru l-jibalu sayra, “On the day when 
the firmament will be in dreadful com¬ 
motion and the mountains will fly hither 
and thither,” and frequently elsewhere). 

It is evident that, from the perspective of 
the transmission of information, many of 
these devices are not efficient, since they 


are apt to suspend rather than to convey 
information; their function is revealed, 
however, once the text is performed orally 
(see recitation of the Qur’an). The 
Qur’an, abounding in imperatives ad¬ 
dressed to the Prophet and/or the believers 
(see exhortations): to recite (q 96:1: iqra] 
and often) or to chant (q 73:4: rattili 
l-qur’ana tartila, and often) the text, to recall 
by reciting (q 19:16: udhkur, or q 88:21: 
dhakkir, and often; see memory) the text, 
itself presents the claim of being an oral 
communication (see orality; orality 
and writing in Arabia). Navid Kermani 
(1 Gott ist schdn, 197) has gone so far as to 

If a text is explicitly composed for recita¬ 
tion, fulfilling its poetic purpose only 
when recited or — more generally speak¬ 
ing — performed, it should be viewed as a 
score, not as a literary work, as Paul Valery 
once said of the poem. Although a score 
can be read or hummed quietly in private, 
it is ultimately intended to be performed. 

The frequency of appellative expressions 
presupposing the presence of addressees is 
particularly striking in the beginnings of 
early suras, where the attention of the lis¬ 
teners is sometimes aroused directly 
through an imperative (q 73:1-2; 74:1-2; 
87:1; 96:1, calling to proclaim), or a related 
form (q 106:3, with a preceding address). 
Polemic introductory parts start with a 
waylun li-, “woe to-,” exclamation (q 83:1-3; 
104:1-2; cf. q 77:24 £; 107:4-7) or a curse- 
formula (qm:i tabbatyada X, “may the 
hands of X perish”), or with a deictic for¬ 
mula, also familiar from interior sections of 
suras (q 107:1: a-ra‘ayta lladhi, “did you see 
him who...”). 

It might, on first sight, appear that the 
hymnic introductory sections stand by 
themselves. They are strongly reminiscent 
of biblical models and, more precisely, of 
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liturgical texts such as the Jewish berakhot 
that are likewise made up of relative 
clauses (barukh atta adonai asher. ..). In three 
instances both creation and divine instruc¬ 
tion are recalled as is the case in the 
berakhot: q 87:1-5, sabbihi sma rabbika l-a’la/ 
lladhi khalaqafa-sawwa.. q 96:1-5, iqra ‘ bi- 
smi rabbika lladhi khalaq/khalaqa l-insana min 
C alaq/iqra...; and q55:1-3, al-rahmdn/ 

‘allama l-qur’an/khalaqa l-insan/‘allamahu.... 
Equally biblically-tuned are hymnic sec¬ 
tions in the interior of suras, like q 85:13-6 
and, particularly, q 53:43-9, which seems to 
echo the famous hymn from 1 Samuel 2:6. 
In the same vein, a number of suras con¬ 
clude with a final exclamation clad in an 
imperative that in most cases calls for a 
liturgical activity: q 96:19 (call for prostra¬ 
tion; see bowing and prostration), 
q 69:52 (call for divine praise; cf. q 56:74; 
see also laudation; glory; glori¬ 
fication of god; praise), q 52:48 f. 

(call for patience; see trust and 
patience), q 84:24 (announcement of 
punishment); see also the final exclama¬ 
tions of q 53:62 (prostration), q 93:11 (reci¬ 
tation), q 94:7-8 (segregation from 
unbelievers), q 86:15-7 (patience), q 51:60 
(exclamation of woe); only the final ex¬ 
clamation in q 55:78 takes the shape of a 
doxology (see Baumstark, Gebetstypus): 
tabaraka smu rabbika, “blessed is the name of 
your lord.” But in view of the composition 
of most early suras made up of diverse 
elements, it appears problematic to 
attempt an unambiguous distinction 
between texts imprinted by ancient 
Arabian literary traditions and others 
more biblically styled. 

The “poet-model”: similes and metaphors, 

structures of discourse 

The allegation that the Prophet was a poet 
would likely have been based less on par¬ 
ticular stylistic evidence than on the gen¬ 
eral similarity between qur’anic diction 


and other genres of elevated, non-ordinary 
speech (cf. Gilliot, Poete ou prophete?, 
380-8: “Prophetie contre poesie. De la 
construction d’un prophete”). It is true 
that the early suras, which — though not 
metrically bound nor carrying a mono¬ 
rhyme — prompted that particular 
accusation, are highly poetic (for a study 
in their stylistic devices, see Sells, Sound 
and meaning, and id., Sounds, spirit and 
gender). Indeed, the “kahin-model” of 
speech is only a special case of poetic dic¬ 
tion. As Kermani has shown, a high degree 
of “poeticity” (“Poetizitat”) cannot be de¬ 
nied to the Qur’an as a whole. Not only 
does the entire Qur’an morphologically 
and syntactically adhere closely to what 
has been termed poetic ‘arabiyya (see 
GRAMMAR AND THE Qur’an), but it also 
makes extensive use of a selected vocabu¬ 
lary that — lending itself easily to the 
demands of the familiar meters — had 
established itself as poetic (Bloch, Vers und 
Sprache).].]. Gluck (Is there poetry) has 
tried to trace rhetorical devices employed 
by poets. Above all, the priority given in 
most qur’anic texts to adornments of 
speech and devices of appeal to the listen¬ 
ers that are completely unnecessary for the 
raw transmission of information is a con¬ 
vincing proof of its proximity to the realm 
of poetry. (For a discussion of the medieval 
learned debates about the relation between 
Qur’an and poetry, see Kermani, Gott ist 
schon, 233-314; von Grunebaum, A tenth cen¬ 
tury document.) 

Similes (q.v.; tashbih) and metaphors 
iisti'ara; see metaphor) are, of course, the 
most striking evocations of poetic speech. 

A modern survey of these tropes in the 
Qur’an — as achieved for pre-Islamic 
poetry by Renate Jacobi ( Studien zur Poetik, 
115-27, 153-67) and Thomas Bauer 
[Altarabische Dichtkunst, 181-204) — is still to 
be done. T. Sabbagh (Le metaphore dans le 
Coran) is only an inventory; his classifica¬ 


tion of metaphorical usages does not con¬ 
sider the contexts in which the words are 
used, nor the fields of their metaphorical 
application. More research has been done 
on the theologically controversial aspect of 
tashbih, namely the cases of qur’anic an¬ 
thropomorphism (q.v.), e.g. God’s cunning 
[makr, e.g. Q 3:54; 4:142) and the like (see 
van Ess, Tashbih wa-tanzih; see theology 
and the qur’an) . Since the appearance in 
1892 of the study by C.C. Torrey, The com¬ 
mercial theological terms in the Koran, that pro¬ 
vides a thorough survey of a number of 
words touching on commerce and their 
often metaphoric use in the Qur’an, com¬ 
merce had been identified as one major 
realm of images in the Qur’an. Torrey, and 
later scholars following him, suggested that 
the words and metaphors from the com¬ 
mercial realm form a cluster of terms de¬ 
rived from commercial applications which 
have taken on theological overtones in the 
Qur’an (see e.g. reward and punishment; 
also, economics; weights and measures; 
trade and commerce). As against 
Torrey who “assumed a mercantile back¬ 
ground of Muhammad and Mecca and 
then found evidence for that in the 
Qur’an” (Rippin, Commerce, 128), 

Andrew Rippin (The commerce of 
eschatology) presents a reversal of the 
commercial-background-theory. He dem¬ 
onstrates that Torrey’s terms are employed 
in three contexts in the Qur’an, in speaking 
about the prophets of the past, in legislat¬ 
ing the Muslim community and in descrip¬ 
tions of eschatology. Inverting Torrey’s 
argument, he concludes that the 

symbolism of eschatology is partially de¬ 
rived from the image of the foundations of 
a moral and flourishing society, the sym¬ 
bolism resolves the seeming iniquities of 
fife as it is actually lived — the presence of 
suffering and injustice as basic facts — by 
reflecting a divinely-ruled society in which 


evil gets its proper reward. The symbolism 
gives a higher meaning to history by relat¬ 
ing it to transcendental mythic patterns 
(Rippin, Commerce, 134; see ethics and 
the qur'an; good and evil; sin, major 
and minor; oppression; oppressed on 
earth, the). 

Rippin advocates utmost caution in at¬ 
tempting a historical contextualization of 
the symbolism of the text, which he re¬ 
gards as a product of later Muslim read¬ 
ings tailored towards particular ideological 
ends. A comparative study juxtaposing 
qur’anic and poetic similes and metaphors 
is still a desideratum. 

The qasida and the sura 
Though the allegation identifying qur’anic 
speech with poetical speech arises from 
observations made on the basis of the ear¬ 
liest texts, it is noteworthy that an intrigu¬ 
ing relationship between Qur’an and 
poetry can be discerned. This relation¬ 
ship relies less on small isolated speech 
units — such as the various tropes in both 
canonical corpora (that still await a 
comparison) — than on the overall struc¬ 
ture of both qasida and sura (see suras). At 
a certain stage in the qur’anic develop¬ 
ment, the sura as a literary unit seems to 
reflect the structure of the dominating po¬ 
etical genre, the qasida. The qasida was the 
standard form of pre-Islamic poetry con¬ 
sisting of a sequence of three sections, 
each conveying a different mood: a nos¬ 
talgic nasib, lamenting the loss of stability 
by recalling the disrupted relation between 
the poet and a beloved, was followed by 
the description of a movement in space, a 
journey (q.v.), rahil or, more often, a de¬ 
scription of the riding camel (q.v.) used by 
the poet — a section that portrayed the 
poet regaining his self-consciousness and 
reattaching himself to the world through 
recalling instances of his past activities, his 
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interfering with reality through exploita¬ 
tion of the “kairos, ” the crucial moment for 
achieving a change. After evoking his he¬ 
roic achievements, the poet concluded his 
poem with an evocative fakhr, a self-praise 
or praise of the collective confirming the 
heroic virtues of tribal society. The social 
status of the recitation of these poems, as 
Andras Hamori ( The art of medieval Arabic 
literature, 21 f.) stressed, must have come 
close to that of a ritual: 

The extreme conventionality, repetitious¬ 
ness, and thematic limitation of the qasida 
need not astonish us.... Already in the 
sixth century, before the coming of Islam, 
these poems, rather than myths or religious 
rituals, served as the vehicle for the con¬ 
ception that sorted out the emotionally 
incoherent facts of life and death, and by 
the sorting set them at the bearable remove 
of contemplation. Qasida poets spoke in 
affirmation of a model they shared, their 
poetry tended to become a shared experi¬ 
ence, all the more as the affirmation was 
through the replay of prototypal events 
which the model so successfully charted. 

The poet, then, is located in the center of 
the poem; the one who establishes the 
model for identification through his word, 
is at the same time the figure standing in 
the center of the artifice. Looking at the 
fully developed (most often) tripartite suras 
of the middle and late Meccan periods (see 
Neuwirth, Rezitationstext) we can trace a 
comparable structure: The sura starts with 
a section that draws on various standard 
themes such as hymns, lists of virtues or 
vices (see virtues and vices, command¬ 
ing and forbidding), polemic against 
unbelievers and affirmations of the divine 
origin of the message; most of these 
themes also serve to furnish the final part 
which should, ideally, be concluded with 
the topic of affirming the revelation. The 
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fiUR’A] 


center of the sura, however, is fixed over a 
longer period of qur’anic development. It 
contains one or more stereotyped narra¬ 
tives about prophets, portraying them in 
their struggle to achieve an ideological re¬ 
orientation in their communities, announc¬ 
ing that the “kairos, ” the unique moment to 
gain salvation, has come, thus exemplifying 
the chance granted to Muhammad’s listen¬ 
ers in the light of history. Functioning both 
as a fixed part in the liturgy of the com¬ 
munity and as a mirror of contemporary 
history, these sUras provide ritualized mem¬ 
ory and at the same time real experience. 

In view of the structure of the extremely 
powerful genre of the qasida, where the 
poet appears at once as the protagonist in 
and the transmitter of the message that 
contains the rules of what should be, it is 
perhaps not surprising to find the figure of 
the Prophet — or a whole group of rep¬ 
resentatives of this type — as the protago¬ 
nist of the drama and the bearer of the 
word (see word of god) again in the mid¬ 
dle part of the sUra. The Prophet is thus, 
like the qasida poet in the poem, the ex¬ 
emplary figure and the speaker in one per¬ 
son. Here, as in the case of the ancient 
kahin speech, it appears that an earlier 
genre has been absorbed to shape the 
foundation of a new sacred canon. 

This suggestion does not imply that the 
stance taken in the Qur’an towards poets 
should have developed positively. In 
Q, 26:224-6 we read: wa-l-shu’ard’uyat- 
tabi'uhumu l-ghawuna/a-lam tara annahum fi 
kulli wadinyahimuna/wa-annahumyaquluna ma 
layafaluna, “And the poets, the beguiled 
follow them/do you not see that in every 
wadi they err about madly in love/and that 
they say what they do not do?” These 
verses should be distinguished from the 
later addition of Q, 26:227 (see Neuwirth, 
Der historische Muhammad, 103) that re¬ 
flects a late Medinan development. In 
Q 26:224-6 the poets are accused of not 


coming up to the high claims raised in 
their poetry (“to do what they say”) and 
thus of being incapable of functioning as 
spokespeople of their collective. The 
spokesperson of society is no longer the 
poet but the prophet. The Medinan ad¬ 
dition Q_ 26:227 excludes from the verdict 
those poets who have actively sided with 
the community, which, as an ecclesia militans, 
cannot afford to have itself satirized (see 
Imhof, Religidser Wandel). 

The Qur’an and the Bible: Refrains and cadenzas 
Although the Qur’an contains no explicit 
allegations that it is modeled on biblical 
speech, some accusations that he was 
taught by a mortal (c> 16:103: innama 
yu'allimuhu basharun ) were raised against the 
Prophet and are refuted in the Qur’an. It 
is, however, much more relevant that the 
Qur’an as a message communicated in the 
Arabian peninsula of late antiquity neces¬ 
sarily draws from both pagan and mono¬ 
theistic traditions. The qur’anic message 
soon presented itself as a re-narration of 
the earlier biblical scriptures and one serv¬ 
ing analogous purposes, namely to provide 
a liturgical base for the communication 
between God and humanity. We can even 
locate in the Qur’an the decisive turn from 
the communication of a divine message to 
the celebration of liturgy with the memory 
of salvation history (i.e. biblical stories) 
placed in its center (see Neuwirth, Referen- 
tiality). Those middle and late Meccan 
suras that appear to constitute complex 
liturgies resembling roughly those of the 
older monotheistic religions are comprised 
of the following: an introductory section, 
reading from the scriptures, and a closing 
section. The presentation of the biblical 
story is sometimes explicitly introduced by 
an announcement, as if a pericope to be 
read in church were being announced: 

Q_ 15:51, “Bring them news (q.v.) about the 
guests of Abraham” (q.v.; nabbi’hum ‘an dayfi 


Ibrahim; cf. Q. 19:2: dhikru rahmati rabbika 
‘abdahu Z'akariyya, “This is a recital of the 
mercy [q.v.] of your lord to his servant 
Zechariah [q.v.]”). Quranic re-narrations 
of biblical texts are enough to fill a com¬ 
prehensive reference book (see Speyer, 
Erzahlungen). It is particularly in this stage 
of Meccan development that liturgical for¬ 
mulae familiar from Judaism and 
Christianity become frequent in the 
Qur’an, like Q, 27:59: al-hamdu lilldhi wa- 
salamun ‘ala ' ibadihi lladhina stqfa, “Praise be 
to God and peace be on his elected ser¬ 
vants” (cf. doxa en hypsistois theo kai epi ges 
eirene en anthropois eudokias, Luke 2:14; see for 
the Christian doxology and the Jewish 
berakha reflected in the frequent qur’anic 
exclamations al-hamdu lillah and subhana 
rabbind/llahi, Baumstark, Gebetstypus; a 
complete introitus may be identified in the 
Fatiha [q.v.], see Neuwirth and Neuwirth, 
Fatiha). 

The question, however, of the stylistic 
and rhetorical impact of biblical texts on 
the Qur’an has not yet been studied. Only 
a few isolated parallels strike the eye, such 
as the pronouncedly biblical sounding hy¬ 
perboles in £ 7:40: inna lladhina kadhdhabu 
bi-ayatind wa-stakbaru ‘anha la tufattahu lahumu 
abwabu l-sama’i wa-layadkhuluna l-jannata 
hattayalija l-jamalu fi sammi l-khiyati, “To 
those who reject our signs (q.v.) and treat 
them with arrogance (q.v.), the gates of 
heaven will not open for them, nor will 
they enter the garden, until the camel can 
pass through the eye of the needle” (cf. 
Matthew 19:24; Mark 10:25; Luke 18:25; 
see parables) or £ 39:67: wa-l-ardujami‘an 
qabdatuhuyawma l-qiyamati wa-l-samdwdtu 
matwiyyatun bi-yaminihi, “And on the day of 
resurrection (q.v.) the whole of the earth 
(q.v.) will be grasped by his hand and the 
heavens will be rolled up in his right hand” 
(cf. Isaiah 34:4, 40:12; see for further ex¬ 
amples Speyer, Erzahlungen; see left hand 

AND RIGHT HAND). 
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A more prominent stylistic issue shared 
by the Bible and Qur’an is certainly the 
refrain which appears four times in the 
Qur’an (q, 26, 54, 55, 77), again mosdy in 
middle Meccan suras where the focus has 
shifted from the ancient Arabian tradition 
to the biblical. Although there are in¬ 
stances of anaphors and even longer 
speech units repeated in pre-Islamic and 
muhadram poetry (i.e. poetry that spans the 
pre-Islamic and the Islamic eras), a refrain 
appearing with the frequency of the verse 
fa-bi-ayyi dla'i rabbikuma tukadhdhiban, “Then 
which of the benefits of your lord will you 
two deny?” (e.g. Q. 55:13) is not found in 
poetry (see blessing; grace). That refrain 
has, however, a close counterpart in the 
refrain kile-olam hasdo in Psalm 136, a text 
that in many respects resembles the 
sophisticated composition of Surat al- 
Rahman (“The Merciful,” Q, 55) and must 
have been well known in monotheistic cir¬ 
cles since it plays a major role in Jewish 
liturgy (see Neuwirth, Qur’anic literary 
structure). We can conclude that refrains in 
the Qur’an may have been inspired by the 
Psalms (q.v.) or else by liturgical poetry 
shaped after the model of the Psalms. 

Another major rhetorical phenomenon 
that appears to have a strong biblical 
imprint is the clausula — or the cadenza, 
as it might be termed in analogy to the 
final part of speech units in Gregorian 
chant — which, through their particular 
sound pattern, arouse the expectation of 
an ending as, for example, the concluding 
colon of the later Meccan and Medinan 
long verses of the Qur’an (see Neuwirth, 
Studien, 157-70; see also form and 
structure of the Qur’an). In the Qur’an 
the cadenza relies less on an identical 
musical sound than on a widely stereo¬ 
typed phrasing. It is easily identifiable as an 
end marker since it is semantically distin¬ 
guished from its context: it does not par¬ 
take in the main theme of the discourse 
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but adds a moral, polemic or hymnal com¬ 
ment to it. Although it is true that not all 
multipartite verses bear such formulaic 
endings, cadenzas may be considered char¬ 
acteristic of the later Meccan and all the 
Medinan qur’anic texts. On a social level, 
they betray a novel narrative pact between 
the speaker and his audience, the con¬ 
sciousness that there is a basic consensus 
not only on human moral behavior but 
also on the image of God as a powerful 
co-agent ever-present in human interaction 
(see god and his attributes; power and 
impotence; fate; destiny). But cadenzas 
achieve even more in terms of constructing 
a new identity: they provide markers of the 
sacred that transform narrative events into 
stages of salvation history, changing the 
ordinary chronometric time of the nar¬ 
ratives into signifying time. An observation 
of Aziz al-Azmeh (Chronophagous dis¬ 
course, 193 f.) is useful to illuminate this 

The vacuous syntagms of ordinary time is 
the instrument of a finalist paradigm 
whose instances punctuate the course of 
this flow at certain loci of accentuation 
that enclose values of sacredness, lending a 
sense of sacredness to historical succession. 
These values are, primarily, an integrality 
of divine order which reigned with the 
creation of Adam (see adam and eve), the 
imperative of its complete restoration 
in paradise and the intermittent attempts 
to caique this order in the history of 
prophecy. 

It goes without saying that the cadenzas 
owe their aesthetic effect to their widely 
predictable sound. Their stereotypical 
appearance, which is due to the morpho¬ 
logical and syntactical constraints imposed 
by the rhyme (see Muller, Untersuchungen) 
would, in a written text, appear awkward. 
In the recited text, however, the double- 


edged style of the long verses, consisting 
of naturally flowing prose merging into 
artificial, sacred, speech in the formulaic 
conclusion, powerfully reflects the bi¬ 
dimensionality of qur’anic speech which 
evokes simultaneously world and hereafter, 
time (q.v.) and eternity (q.v.). 

Angelika Neuwirth 
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Rhymed Prose 

The common English translation of saj \ an 
ancient form of Arabic composition used 
in proverbs, aphorisms, orations, descrip¬ 
tions of meteorological phenomena, and 
soothsayers’ oracular pronouncements 
before the advent of Islam and in sermons, 
book titles, introductions, anecdotes, bel- 
letristic epistles, chancery correspondence, 
maqdmdt, histories and other literary works 
in the Islamic period. In its simplest form, 
saj ' consists of groups of consecutive cola 
sharing a common rhyme and meter. The 
meter of saj’i s accentual, determined by 
the number of words (kalima, lafea) in each 
colon (saj’a, pi. saja’at; qarina, pi. qara’in;fasl, 
pi .fusul; or fiqra, pl.fiqar), rather than the 
patterns of long and short syllables that 
characterize quantitative meter, with word 
accents providing the feet or beats. In the 
most common form of saj] adjacent saj'as 
are rhythmically parallel (mu’tadil), contain¬ 
ing an equal number of beats. Attempts to 
describe saj' rhythm solely in terms of syl¬ 
lables are therefore inadequate. Saj’ regu¬ 
larly exhibits muwazana, repetition of a set 
morphological (and necessarily syllabic or 
quantitative) pattern in the colon-final 
word or final foot (saj', pi. asja; qarina, pi. 
qara’in; or Jasila, pl.fawasil; cf. Suyuti, Itqan, 
693-714/iii, 332-60 [chap. 59]; id., Mu’tarak, 
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i, 29-31, 31-2: “Is there rhymed prose in 
the Qur’an?”; Hasnawi, al-Fasila, 19-27; 
31-100; 103-50) of adjacent cola. In ad¬ 
dition, saj’ regularly involves the concen¬ 
trated use of syntactic and semantic 
parallelism, alliteration, paronomasia and 
other rhetorical figures. Given that the 
characteristic features of saj c are end- 
rhyme, accent-based meter, and muwazana, 
the designation “rhymed prose,” reflecting 
only the first of these three, is something of 
a misnomer. “Rhymed and rhythmical 
prose” is an improvement, but it is more 
accurate to label saj’ a type of accent 
poetry. Goldziher and others have sug¬ 
gested that saj’ is the oldest poetic form in 
Arabic (see Arabic language; litera¬ 
ture and the qur’an) and some, noting 
the importance of parallelism and other 
similar features in Akkadian, Ugaritic and 
Hebrew poetic forms, above all in biblical 
poetry, have argued that saj’ in a sense rep¬ 
resents the Ur-poetry of the Semites. 

Medieval Muslim theologians, rhetori¬ 
cians and commentators have disagreed 
concerning the presence of saj’ in the 
Qur’an. This debate reflects a strong 
concern to distance the Qur’an, as the 
primary miracle of the prophet 
Muhammad’s mission (see prophets 
and prophethood; miracles), from 
ordinary human types of composition such 
asjahili poetry (see age of ignorance) or 
the ra/’pronouncements of pre-Islamic 
soothsayers (q.v.). After all, the Qur’an it¬ 
self denies accusations that the prophet 
Muhammad was a poet [sha’ir, Q 21:5; 

52:30; 69:41; see POETRY AND POETS) Or 
soothsayer ( kahin, Q 52:29). Theologians 
such as al-Ash'arT, (d. ca. 325/937), al- 
Rummanl (d. 384/994) and al-Baqillam (d. 
403/1013) held that the Qur’an does not 
contain saj’. Their reasoning is that in the 
Qur’an, meaning dominates form, whereas 
in saj’, form dominates meaning (see form 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AnJ 


LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN). 

Therefore, the Qur’an cannot be saj’. The 
second position, held by early Mu'tazili 
(see mu'tazilis) theologians such as al- 
Nazzam (d. 220-30/835-45) and taken up 
by later rhetoricians such as Diya’ 
al-Dln b. al-Athlr (d. 637/1239) and al- 
Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), admits that the 
Qur’an contains saj’ and that many suras of 
the Qur’an are composed entirely in this 
form. Such authors identify specific suras, 
such as Surat al-Najm (q 53, “The Star”), 
Surat al-Qamar (q 54, “The Moon”) and 
Surat al-Rahman (q 55, “The Merciful”), 
as being composed entirely in saj’. The 
third position, represented by the majority 
of late medieval literary critics and schol¬ 
ars of the qur’anic text such as Jalal al-Dln 
al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), holds that while to 
term the Qur’an saj’ is unacceptable or 
disrespectful, it nevertheless exhibits many 
formal features of saj’ style. In fact, the 
overwhelming majority of the examples 
given of saj’ composition in manuals of 
rhetoric are qur’anic. This controversy 
resulted in the use of two sets of terms for 
the features of qur’anic as opposed to 
extra-qur’anic or ordinary saj’. Critics 
referring to rhyme in the Qur’an use the 
terminology “identical letters” [huruf 
mutamathila or huruf mutajanisa ) rather 
than “rhyme” (qafiya), too closely associ¬ 
ated with poetry. The rhyme word in saj' is 
designated by the term saj’ (pi. asja’) itself, 
but in qur’anic studies, the terms fasila (pi. 
fawasil) and ra’s (pi. ru’us) are used. The 
colon or period in saj’is usually termed 
saj‘a,fasl or qarina but with reference to the 
Qur’an, fasila or aya appears. 

The Qur’an’s debt to pre-Islamic saj’ is 
obvious, particularly in the early Meccan 
suras (q.v.; see also chronology and the 
qur’an). The evidence suggests that the 
Qur’an contains a great deal of saj’and 
that many suras are composed entirely in 
saj’, but Paret and others are wrong to state 
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that the Qur’an is entirely in say, for many 
sections of the Qur’an do not maintain the 
rhythmical parallelism saj’ requires. This is 
particularly clear in the longer suras, where 
successive verses, despite end-rhyme, are so 
long and of such unequal length as to pre¬ 
clude any sustained meter, whether quan¬ 
titative or accentual. The extent to which 
qur’anic style maintains or departs from 
the styles of pre-Islamic saj’, a matter of 
some controversy, is difficult to gauge be¬ 
cause extant examples of pre-Islamic saj’ 
all date from later centuries and many are 
in fact pastiches of a style associated with 
paganism and magic (q.v.; see also pre- 

ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH 
ARABIA, RELIGION IN PRE-ISLAMIC). 

The best working hypothesis is that the 
Qur’an’s suras drew on many of the sty¬ 
listic features, content and conventions of 
several genres of pre-Islamic saj', particu¬ 
larly divination (q.v.) and oratory, but mod¬ 
ified these features to fit into the biblical, 
monotheistic framework of Islam’s mes¬ 
sage (see SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’an). 

According to one estimate, 86% of the 
verses in the Qur’an exhibit end rhyme. A 
lower percentage of the qur’anic text is 
actually saj', for many passages that exhibit 
end-rhyme do not exhibit the rhythmical 
parallelism characteristic of saj’. Con¬ 
versely, some passages exhibit the rhythmic 
parallelism characteristic of saj’ without 
exact or even near rhyme. The rhyme 
word regularly observes taskin, ending on a 
consonant through the suppression of a 
final short vowel. While this sort of rhyme 
also occurs in poetry, poetic rhymes regu¬ 
larly end in a long vowel and final short 
vowels are usually lengthened rather than 
suppressed. As in poetry, -m and -n rhyme. 
Near rhyme between consonants is also 
common, frequent combinations being l/r 
(e.g. a 25:1-62) and b/d/q (e.g. a hi; 113). 
Geminate consonants are regularly re¬ 
duced: wa-tab < wa-tabba (a m:i); mustamir 


< mustamirrun (a 54:2); wa-lajan < wa-la 
jdnnun (a 55:39. 5 6 . 74)' Rhyme words 
with final CC (double consonant) occur 
in several passages but these should 
probably be treated as CvC (conso¬ 
nant — vowel — consonant) rhymes: an 
interstitial half or full vowel should be 
assumed, as in a 86:11-2, where the rhyme 
words al-raj’i and al-sad’i should probably 
be read al-raj’, al-sadj or a 89:1-5, where 
the rhyme words l-fajri, ’ashrin, l-watri, yasri, 
hjrin should probably be read lyfajr, ' ashr, 
l-watr,yasr, hijr. The long vowels -a- and -t- 
rhyme, as in poetry, and the short vowels 
-a-, -i-, -a- also rhyme. The indefinite ac¬ 
cusative marker -an (alif-tanwin) is regularly 
voiced as -a in rhyme position. A final long 
vowel -i is often suppressed: the first person 
singular possessive pronominal suffix in din 

< dini (a 109:6), etc., the first person sin¬ 
gular objective pronominal suffix in ati’un 

< ati’uni (a 26:108, no, 126), etc., and the 
endings of definite defective nouns in al- 
muta’al < al-muta’ali (a 13:9 );yawma l-talaq 
<yawma l-talaqi (a /\.o:iyj);yawma l-tanad 
<yawma l-tanadi (a 40:32); and kalla idha 
balaghati l-taraq < kalla idha balaghati 
l-taraqiya (a 75:26). Many other modifica¬ 
tions of colon-final words for the sake of 
rhyme occur. Although some suras include 
many rhymes, the tendency to maintain 
mono-rhyme is quite strong in the Qur’an, 
and the most common rhyme by far is 
-un/- um/- in/ -im. Surat al-Mu’minln 

(a 23, “The Believers”) with 118 verses, 
Surat al-Naml (a 27, “The Ants”) with 
ninety-three verses and Surat Ya Sin (a 36, 
“Ya Sin”) with eighty-three verses all 
maintain complete mono-rhyme. At the 
other extreme, Surat al-'Adiyat (a 100, 
“The Coursers”) has four distinct rhymes 
in only eleven verses. 

Medieval rhetoricians classified examples 
of saj’ according to length of cola, and the 
fact that they did so in terms of words con¬ 
firms that the meter of saj’is essentially 
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accentual. Ibn al-Athlr distinguishes short 
saj’, in which the phrases include two to ten 
words each, from long saj’, in which the 
saj’as have eleven or more words. Al- 
Qazwini (d. 739/1338) names three cat¬ 
egories: short, medium and long, but does 
not give exact numerical definitions. The 
length of the colon in qur’anic saj’ varies 
from two words — wa-l-mursaldti ‘urfd/ 
fa-l-’dsifati ’asja (ft 77:1-2) — to nineteen. In 
certain cases, discussed below, a saj’a of 
one word is possible as part of a more 
complex rhythmic structure, as in the first 
cola of the opening of Surat al-Rahman 
(ft 55 :i "41 “The Merciful”): al-rahman/ 

'allama l-qur‘an/khalaqa l-insan/’allamahu 
l-bayan/. Al-Qalqashandi states that the 
following verses, with nineteen words 
each, represent the longest example of 
saj’ in the Qur'an: 

idhyunkahumu lla.hufi manamika qalTlan 
wa-law arakahum kathiran la-fashiltum 
wa-la-tanaza ‘turn fi l-amri wa-lakinna llaha 
sallama innahu ‘alimun bi-dhati l-sudiir/ 
wa-idhyunkumuhum idh iltaqaytumJi a’yunikum 
qalTlan wa-yuqallilukumji a l yunihim li-yaqdiya 
llahu amran kana mafulan wa-ila lldhi turja i u 
l-umur (ft 8:43-4) 

The average length is much less, particu¬ 
larly in the Meccan suras. The medieval 
critics agree that short cola are more 
effective and eloquent than long cola. 

Cola are arranged in groups that I have 
termed “sqj‘- units,” unified by a common 
rhyme and meter or rhythmic pattern. The 
number of cola in a saj '-unit varies widely, 
ranging from two through more than ten. 
In the Meccan suras, units of two, three 
and four saj’as are common but Surat al- 
Takwlr opens with a jo;- unit of fourteen 
parallel saj’as (ft 81:1-14): idha l-shamsu 
kuwwirat/wa-idha l-nujumu nkadarat/wa-idha 
l-jibalu suyyirat/wa-idha l-’isharu ‘uttilat/wa- 
idha l-wuhushu hushirat/wa-idha l-biharu 


sujjirat/wa-idha l-nujusu zuwwijat/wa-idha 
l-maw’udatu su’ilat/bi-ayyi dhanbin qutilat/ 
wa-idha l-suhufu nushirat/wa-idha l-sama’u 
kushitat/wa-idha l-jahvmu su“irat/wa-idha 
l-jannatu uzlifat/’alimat nafsim ma ahdarat/. 

An important feature of saj’, both 
qur’anic and extra-qur’anic, is the intro¬ 
ductory phrase, which falls outside the 
ordinary prosodic structure of the saj’. The 
introductory phrase is in effect a separate 
entity and the saj’a proper begins after that 
phrase. This feature, which I have termed 
matla’, distinguishes jo/'from poetry, where 
nothing falls outside the metrical scheme of 
a poem’s verses. The matla’in the Qur’an is 
most often shorter than the following saj’a, 
on occasion equal in length, and rarely 
longer. Examples include the following, 
where the matla’ is enclosed in parentheses: 

(al-hamdu lillahi) rabbi l-’alamln/al-rahmani 
l-rahim/mdlikiyawmi 1-d.Tn (q 1:2-4) 
(a-fa-laya’lamu idha) bu’thira mafil-qubur/ 
wa-hussila mafi l-sudiir (q_ 100:9-10) 

Recognition of this feature, which has mis¬ 
led many critics from Abu Hilal al-'AskarT 
(d. after 395/1005) on, is extremely impor¬ 
tant for the prosodic analysis of saj’ texts. 
Saj' cola form groups — I have termed 
them “saj '-units” — that share a rhyme 
and adhere to a common meter or alter¬ 
native metrical pattern. Saj’ units in the 
Qur’an exhibit five main structural pat¬ 
terns. In the first pattern, parallel saj’as 
within a aa/unit are of equal length: 

fa-amma l-yatima fa-la taqhar/wa-amma 
l-sd’ilafa-la tanhar (q, 93:9-10) 
wa-l- ‘adiyati dabha/fa-l-muriydti qadha/fa- 
l-mughirati subha (ft 100:1-3) 

This is the most common form of saj’, in 
which the feature of rhythmical parallel¬ 
ism, which medieval Muslim critics termed 
1'tulal, “balance,” is most obvious. While in 
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later Arabic literature, units consisting of 
paired rhyming phrases are the norm, in 
the Qur’an units of three, four, five and 
more saj’as are frequent. 

The second pattern has a unit of roughly 
parallel saj’as, with following saj’as slightiy 
longer than the preceding ones. As an 
example of this, Ibn al-Athlr cites the fol¬ 
lowing three verses, which contain eight, 
nine, and nine words respectively: 

bal kadhdhabu bi-l-sd’ati wa-a’tadna li-man 

kadhdhaba bi-l-sd’ati sa’Zrd/ 

idha ra’athum min makanin ba’Zdin sami’u laha 

taghayyuzan wa-zafira/ 

wa-idha ulqu minha makanan dayyiqan 

muqarramna da 'aw hunalika thubura 

(ft 25:11-3) 

A third type has a final saj’a in a group of 
parallel saj’as slightiy shorter than the pre¬ 
ceding ones. The medieval critics disap¬ 
prove of this type of saj'bxA it nevertheless 
appears in the Qur’an occasionally: 

min sharri l-waswasi l-khannds/alladhiyuwas- 
wisu fisuduri l-nas/mina l-jinnati wa-l-nds 
(ftH4:4-6) 

The last verse, with three words, is shorter 
than the first two, with four and five words, 
respectively. 

A fourth pattern, which I have termed 
the “quatrain” (ruba’i) form, has two saj'as 
of equal length followed by a third roughly 
equal in length to the previous pair com¬ 
bined, resulting in a pattern resembling a 
quatrain of rhyme scheme a-a-b-a. Exam¬ 
ples include: 

lamyalid wa-lamyulad/wa-lamyakun lahu 
kufuwan ahad (q 112:3-4) 
khudhuhufa-ghulluhu/thumma l-jahima salluhu/ 
thummafisilsilatin dhar’uhd sab’una dhira’an 
fa-slukuhu (q 69:30-2) 


The fifth pattern is a pyramidal form, 
where length in successive saj’as within a 
ja/'unit increases steadily: 

wa-l-duhd/ma-l-layli idha sajd/ma wadda'aka 
rabbuka wa-ma qala (q 93:1-3) 

Here, the successive saj’as are of one, three 
and five words. In the Qur’an, this con¬ 
struction often appears in saj’ units of 
three saj’as, especially at the beginnings 
of suras. 

Saj’ units are joined together in various 
ways to form larger structures. For the 
qur’anic material, particularly the short 
suras, this larger block is often the sura 
itself. One classical term for the structure 
which saj' units form is fast (pl.jusul). 
Change in rhyme is used quite often in the 
formation of larger structures: 

wa-l- 'adiyati dabhd/fa-l-muriydti qadha/fa- 
1-mugh.vrati subha/ 

fa-atharna bihi naq‘a/fa-wasatna bihijam’a/ 
inna l-insana li-rabbihi la-kanud/wa-innahu 'ala. 
dhalika la-shahid/ wa-mnahu h-hubbi l-khayri 
la-shadid/ 

(a-fa-laya’lamu idha) bu'thira mafil-qubur/ 
wa-hussila ma fi l-sudur/ inna rabbahum bihim 
yaxvma’idhin la-khabir (q 100:1-11) 

This sura is made up of four distinct saj‘- 
units, each with a different rhyme (-ha; - 'a; 
-ud/-id; -ur/-ir) and sustained syntactic 
parallelism. The saj "'-units are also distin¬ 
guished by length, the first containing cola 
of two words, the second three-word cola, 
the third four-word cola and the fourth 
three-word cola, with the exception of the 
final saj’a of five words. Rhyme, however, 
is not the only grouping principle in saj’. 
Insertion of an introductory phrase 
(matla), for example, begins a new unit. In 
addition, a change in saj’a length without a 
change in rhyme would also mark a divi- 
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sion between saj’ units, and this is very fre¬ 
quent in the Qur’an: 

(qul a’udhu) bi-rabbi l-nas/maliki l-nas/ilahi 

min sharri l-waswasi l-khannas/alladhiyuwas- 
wisu fi suduri l-nas/mina l-jinnati wa-l-nds 
( a 114:1-6) 

This sura, though maintaining the same 
rhyme throughout, breaks up into two dis¬ 
tinct saj '-units of three saj’as each. The first 
saj ’-unit has saj’as of two words each but 
the second saj '-unit has longer saj’as: four, 
five and three words. A less common struc¬ 
tural device is a refrain, as found in Surat 
al-Rahman (a 55; “The Merciful”), where 
the verse fa-bi-ayyi ala’i rabbikumd tukadh- 
dhiban is repeated thirty-one times, marking 
off twenty-eight couplets and three tercets 
within the sura. 

The last word of the saj’a is termed fasila 
(pl.fawasil), maqta'lpl. maqatij, qanna (pi. 
qara’in), or sqj’( pi. asja'). Medieval critics 
considered it important that the final 
words in neighboring saj’as be of the same 
morphological pattern (wazn) and classi¬ 
fied saj’ according to the presence or 
absence of this property. In saj’ mutarraf, 
“lop-sided” or “skewed” saj’, the final 
words rhyme but do not have the same 
pattern. The qur’anic example given by 
al-Qalqashandl and many other critics is 
the following: 

(ma lakum la) tarjuna lillahi waqara 
wa-qad khalaqakum atwara (a 71:13-4) 

Although waqara and atwara rhyme, they 
are not of the same morphological pattern. 
The critics consider this type of saj’ inferior 
to saj’mutawazi, “parallel saj’,” in which 
final words both rhyme and exhibit identi¬ 
cal pattern: 


(jiha) sururun marju’a 
wa-akwabun mawdu’a (a 88:13-4) 

The terms izdiwaj, “pairing,” and muwa- 
zana, “matching in morphological form,” 
refer to a type of composition which con¬ 
forms to all the characteristics of saj’ ex¬ 
cept that of strict end-rhyme. In this type 
of composition, the final words have iden¬ 
tical pattern but do not rhyme. Some crit¬ 
ics consider muwazana a type of saj’ itself, 
especially if it has inexact rhymes, and 
they term it saj’ mutawazin. Others, such as 
al-‘AskarT, do not consider it saj'hut deem 
it slightly inferior to saj’in literary merit. In 
the following qur’anic example, 

wa-namariqu masjufa/wa-zarabiyyu mabthutha 
(a 88:15-6) 

the rhythmical parallelism and basic struc¬ 
ture of saj’ is maintained, despite the fact 
that the rhyme consonants are f and th. 

While in muwazana, quantitative paral¬ 
lelism is restricted to the last word in a 
saj’a, critics prize saj’that exhibits more 
sustained internal rhyme and morphologi¬ 
cal parallelism between corresponding 
words in parallel cola. Al-Qalqashandl and 
others call this type of composition tarsi’ or 
saj’murassa’, “proportioned saj’.” Al-‘Askari 
calls it saj’fisaj’, “saj’ within saj”’ and con¬ 
siders it the best type of saj’. Qur’anic 
examples include: 

inna ilayna iyabahum/thumma inna ’.alayna 
hisabahum (q 88:25-6) 

inna l-abrara la-fina’im/wa-inna l-fujjara la-fi 
jahim (q, 82:13-4) 

In these examples, all the words in the par¬ 
allel saj’as rhyme and match in morpho¬ 
logical pattern, except for the difference of 
pattern of abrar and fujjar in the second 
example. Syllable lengths are exactly the 


same, if thumma in the second saj'a of the 
first example and wa- in the second saj’a of 
the second example are discounted. 

The desired effect of syllabic or mor¬ 
phological parallelism is to enhance the 
accentual meter with quantitative regular¬ 
ity, particularly when approaching the end 
of the saj’a, producing matching cadences 
resembling the clausulae of Latin oratory. 
Examination of the qur’anic text shows the 
frequent use of clausulae, such as those 
which involve the double epithets of God 
(al-asma’ al-husnd; see god and his attrib¬ 
utes) — inna llaha ghajurun rahvm (q 2:199); 
wa-kana llahu ghajuran rahlma (q 4:96); 
innahu huwa l-ghqfuru l-rahvm (q 28:16; see 
forgiveness; mercy) — or other general 
statements concerning God’s favor or dis¬ 
favor (see grace; blessing; love) — inna 
llaha layuhibbu l-mu’tadm (q 2:190); innahu la 
yuhibbu l-musrifin (q 6:141). Rhythm, in ad¬ 
dition to rhyme, is a crucial feature of 
these clausulae. The most common rhyth¬ 
mical patterns in the penultimate and 

ultimate feet of a colon include A --/ 

A -and — A -■/■— A -(over- 

long syllables scan as long-long). It seems 
that there is a strong tendency toward a 
reduplicative rhythm, where the quantita¬ 
tive pattern of the penultimate foot is 
repeated in the ultimate. 

The structural, grammatical and rhetori¬ 
cal effects of end-rhyme and rhythmical 
parallelism on the qur’anic text are far- 
reaching, and further research into the 
relationship of saj’ to elements of qur’anic 
style, incorporating both classical Muslim 
and contemporary scholarship, is a much 
needed desideratum (cf. Hasnawl, al-Fasila; 
RazI, Nihaya, 142-3; Nuwayrf, Nihaya, vii, 
103-5; Mehren, Rhetorik, 166-8; Garcin de 
Tassy, Rhetorique, 154-8). Many qur’anic 
verses exhibit deviations from ordinary 
style in order to bring about end-rhyme, 
yet many commentators on the Qur’an, 


either unaware of or determined to ignore 
the poetic character of the text, propose 
tortuous arguments to explain grammatical 
and syntactic features that are due primar¬ 
ily to rhyme. Muller (Reimprosa) has dis¬ 
cussed this sort of “poetic license,” though 
with limited recourse to medieval Islamic 
texts. Among the best analyses of this topic 
within the tradition is Ihkam al-ray fi ahkam 
awakhir al-ay, “The establishment of sound 
opinion on the rules governing verse end¬ 
ings,” by Shams al-Dln Muhammad b. 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Sa’igh al-Hanafi 
(d. 776/1375). This work, summarized by 
al-Suyutl in his Itqdn, presents forty types of 
“rules” (sing, hukm), essentially deviations 
from ordinary style, which occur in the 
qur’anic text in order to produce what he 
terms “matching” (munasaba), essentially 
end-rhyme. On the level of the word, de¬ 
viations which occur include the alteration 
of word endings — smin (q 95:2) for sayna’, 
“Sinai” (q.v.; q 23:20); ilyasln (q 37:130) 
for ilyas, “Elias” (q 6:85; 37:133; see 
Elijah) — and the use of one morphol¬ 
ogical pattern with the meaning of 
another — tadlll (q 105:2) for dalal, “error 
(q.v.), loss” (passim; see also astray); 
laghiya (q 88:11) for laghw, “idle talk” 

(q 19:62; 56:25; 78:35; see gossip); amin 
(a 95:3) for drain, “safe” (q 14:35, etc.); 
samad (q 112:2) for samid or samud, “endur¬ 
ing” (see eternity), etc. 

Other deviations involve the use of femi¬ 
nine forms where masculine forms would 
be expected, such as dhalika dim l-qayyima 
(q 98:5) for dhalika l-dinu l-qayyim, “that is 
the right religion” (q.v.; q 9:36; 12:40; 

30:30; cf. 30:43), or the use of an imperfect 
verb where a perfect would be expected, as 
in istakbartum fa-fanqan kadhdhabtum wa- 
fanqan taqtulun (q 2:87), “You behaved 
arrogantly (see arrogance): one group 
you denied (see lie), and one group you 
kill (see murder),” when logic and paral- 
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lelism would dictate qataltum, “you killed.” 
Word order is also affected, as, for exam¬ 
ple, in q 20:70, qalu amanna bi-rabbi Hdruna 
wa-Musa (“They said: We believe in the 
lord of Aaron [q.v.] and Moses” [q.v.]), 
when a rhyme in -a is required, as opposed 
to the usual order Musa wa-Harun, “Moses 
and Aaron” (q 7:122; 10:75; 26:48; 37:114, 
120) or iyyaka na’budu wa-iyyaka nasta’Tn, 

“You we worship and from you we seek 
help” (q 1:5), rather than na’buduka wa- 
nasta’inuk* (“We worship you and seek help 
from you”). Prepositional phrases are often 
made to precede the adjectives, nouns, or 
verbs on which they depend, as in inna 
l-insana li-rabbihi la-kanud (“verily human¬ 
kind is to its lord ungrateful”; q 100:6; see 
GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE) where the 
ordinary order would be inna l-insana la- 
kanudun li-rabbih* (“verily humankind is 
ungrateful to its lord”), or in wa-llahu 
basirun bimaya’malun (“God is watchful over 
all that they do”; q 2:96) in a context re¬ 
quiring the rhyme -un and wa-llahu bima 
ta’maliina bastr (“God is over all that you do 
watchful”; q 3:156) in a context requiring 
the rhyme -Tr/-ur. As mentioned, Ibn 
al-Sa’igh al-Hanafi distinguishes forty fea¬ 
tures such as these. Many other “devia¬ 
tions” are so common within the Qur’an as 
to become standard features of qur’anic 
style. The verb kuna “was” and its derived 
forms often appear in contexts where the 
past tense is not appropriate. In these cases 
it appears to be pleonastic, used primarily 
to produce the required end-rhyme in -a, 
since its predicate requires the accusative, 
without altering the meaning significantly. 
This occurs often in the final clausulae that 
end in double divine epithets, such as wa- 
kana llahu ghajuran rahima (“God was forgiv¬ 
ing and merciful”; q 4:96, 100, 152, etc.) in 
an environment requiring -una/-ma rhyme, 
which seems equivalent in meaning to inna 
llaha ghajurun rahim, “God is forgiving and 


merciful” (q 2:173, 182, 199, etc.). Similar is 
the common periphrasis min with a fol¬ 
lowing definite plural for the indefinite 
singular, as in wa-inni la-azunnuhu min al- 
kddhibm, “I think that he is indeed of the 
liars” (q 28:38), which may be equated 
with wa-inm la-azunnuhu kadhiban, “I think 
that he is indeed a liar” (q 40:37), and the 
use of the compound past imperfect (harm 
yafalun) with the meaning of the perfect 
(fa’alu), as in fa-yunabbi’uhum bima kanu 
ya ’malun, “and he will inform them of what 
they were doing/used to do” (q 6:108), 
which appears equivalent to fa-yunabbi’uhum 
bima ' amilu, “and he will inform them of 
what they did” (q 24:64). 

Devin J. Stewart 
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arabischen Sprache, mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der 
Reime und der Sprache des Qorans, Strassburg 1906; 
W.G.E. Watson, Traditional techniques in classical 
Hebrew verse, Sheffield 1994; Watt-Bell, Intro - 
duction; A. Welch, Kur’an, in eP, v, 400-28; M.J. 
Zwettler, The oral tradition in classical Arabic poetry, 
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Rhythm see rhymed prose; language 
and style of the qur’an; form and 

STRUCTURE OF THE QUR’AN 

Rich(es) see wealth; money; property 
Ridicule see mockery 

Right Hand see LEFT HAND AND RIGHT 
HAND 

Eighteous(ness) see piety; fear; good 
deeds 


Ritual and the Qur'an 

Following a brief discussion of ritual in 
modern academic discourse which pro¬ 
poses a functional typology of rituals both 
within and involving the Qur’an, and tak¬ 
ing into account the context in which cer¬ 
tain rituals occur and are performed, this 
article will then explore the treatment of 
qur’anic rituals in works of Islamic juris¬ 
prudence (see law and the qur’an). 
Those rituals which employ verses of the 
Qur’an — written or spoken, individually 
or collectively — in various ceremonial, 
talismanic and therapeutic contexts will 
also be examined. This article does not 
deal extensively with those rituals specifi¬ 
cally mentioned in the Qur’an, as they are 
more fully explained under the relevant 
entries in this encyclopedia (see e.g. the 
articles witness to faith; pilgrimage; 
prayer; ramadan; fasting; and ritual 
purity, in addition to the other entries 
which are cross-referenced below). 

Ritual is the cornerstone of the Islamic 
faith and, as such, assumes a primary role 
in the Qur’an by making manifest a tan¬ 
gible, sacramental expression of God’s de¬ 
sign for humankind. In comparing Islam to 
other religions, the Dutch scholar D.C. 
Mulder (Recitation) observed that Islam “is 
not very rich in ritual.” But Mulder identi¬ 
fied only three primary forms of ritual: 
prayer (salat), pilgrimage (hajj) and recita¬ 
tion of the Qur’an (q.v.; tilawa). Those rit¬ 
ual forms found in the Qur’an and in the 
hadlth (see hadith and the qur’an) are 
not as numerous as those found in the 
Talmud, a cornerstone of rabbinical 
Jewish law which includes archaic rituals 
no longer practiced by Jews after the de¬ 
struction of the second temple in 70 c.e. It 
might be argued, however, that the number 
and diversity of ritual forms, practices and 
observances within Islam are as prolific, 
variegated and complex as those in 
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THE qur’a: 


Judaism and Christianity. Furthermore, 
those rituals which observant Muslims 
perform — from simply invoking the 
divine name (see god and his attrib¬ 
utes; remembrance) to more elaborate 
ritual forms such as supererogatory prayer, 
supplication and recitation of verses 
from the Qur’an — emphasize the 
richness and diversity of rituals and ritual 
practice in Islam (see prayer formulas; 
piety). 

Ritual (from Latin ritualis) is a religiously 
defined and prescribed set of actions 
whose enactment symbolizes humankind’s 
encounter with and reverence for the 
divine. Anthropologists and scholars of 
religion have defined it in various ways, 
including as “a universal category of 
human experience” (Bell, Ritual theory, 14) 
or “those conscious and voluntary, repeti¬ 
tious and stylized symbolic bodily actions 
that are centered on cosmic structures 
and/or sacred presences” (Zuesse, Ritual, 
405; see profane and sacred). Jonathan 
Z. Smith (Bare facts, 125) defines ritual as 
“a means of performing the way things 
ought to be in conscious tension to the way 
things are in such a way that this ritualized 
perfection is recollected in the ordinary, 
uncontrolled, course of things.” In other 
words, ritual consists of structures of for¬ 
malized and sometimes spontaneous be¬ 
havior which emerge from a setting of 
reverence for and engagement with the 
divine in its diverse manifestations. The 
definition of ritual may be broadened to 
include rites of passage at which scripture 
is invoked or displayed such as at births 
and funerals (see birth; burial), indeed in 
virtually all aspects of daily life. 

The following is a typology of the rituals 
in Islamic societies that are associated with 
the Qur’an. (Most of these rituals — as 
seen in the overlap among the ten 
categories — are not mutually 
exclusive.) 


(1) Transformative rituals (see also Rituals 
of purification, below): the performance of 
these has the effect of transforming one’s 
spiritual, physical and mental state. 
Transformative rituals may be prescriptive, 
as in the five pillars, or may be pious prac¬ 
tices (mu c amaldt) or rules of etiquette (adab). 
A transformative ritual may also have the 
effect of transforming the state of a sacred 
or venerable object. Often such rituals are 
performed in fulfillment of a religious pre¬ 
cept, as in the case of prayer, but also in 
anticipation of receiving “blessing” 

(baraka). In this category may be included: 
the testament of faith (shahada); ritual 
prayer (salat); pilgrimage (hajj); entering 
(dukhiil) and sitting (qu’ud) in a mosque (Ibn 
al-Hajj, al-Madkhal, i, 13); fasting ( siyam, 

a 2:183-5! i 8 7! 196); almsgiving (zakdt); 
loyalty (q.v.) to the imam (q.v.; walaya); 
reading/reciting the Qur’an (dhikr, tilawa); 
seeking baraka from a qur’anic codex 
(.tabarruk; see mushaf; codices of the 
qur’an); kissing (taqbil) the qur’anic codex; 
weeping (q.v.; buka’) when the Qur’an is 
read; ritual purification ( tahara; as a cat¬ 
egory it often includes wudu’, ghusl, tayam- 
mum; see cleanliness and ablution); 
vows ( nadkr, nahb; Q 76:7; see vow); vigils 
(q.v.; tahajjud — spending the night in 
prayer, praying the night prayer, reciting 
the Qur’an nightly); and humbling oneself 
before God (tadarru). 

(2) Rituals of purification, which are per¬ 
formed prior to prayer or coming into con¬ 
tact with the sacred. They employ the use 
of water and other substances (sand, dust). 
Included in this category is tahara (ritual 
purity; Q 5:6), which includes wudu’ (ritual 
ablutions), ghusl (ritual immersion; Q 4:43, 
5:6), tayammum (ritual ablutions with fine 
sand or dust; Q 4:43; 5:6), tahara (ritual 
purity; i.e. as in Abraham’s purification 
and re-consecration of the house of God; 
cf. Q 2:125; see abraham; house, domes¬ 
tic and divine; ka'ba). 
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(3) Rituals which mark the fulfillment of 
religious obligation {mu’amalat; see good 
deeds; ethics and the qur’an; see also 
Obligatory rituals, below), such as mar¬ 
riage ( nikah; see Rites of passage, below; 
see marriage and divorce) and the ritual 
slaughtering of animals for food ( tahlil cf. 
0,5:2; see consecration of animals; 
slaughter). 

(4) Rites of passage, such as birth (rnilad'), 
including the naming ceremony; death 

(mawt , cf. 0 3 :i 8 5 > t 93; 47 8 ; 21:35; 

23; 44:5 6 ; 47:27; 56:60, 84-87; 63:10; 75:29; 
see death and the dead); marriage {nikah, 
cf. 0 2:187; 25:54, etc.); and the pilgrimage 
(hajj). 

(5) Obligatory rituals in the Qur’an, 
namely: prayer (salat), including prostra¬ 
tion (sujud) and bowing [ruku‘; see bowing 
and prostration); testament of faith 
(shahada); almsgiving (zakat); pilgrimage 
(hajj); and fasting (siyam). 

(6) Rituals of abstinence (q.v.), which in¬ 
clude fasting (siyam) and vows ( nadhr or 
nudhur, nahb; 0 33:23: man qada nahbahu ). 

The vow involves making a dedication to 
God, usually in the form of a sacrifice 
(q.v.). In a historical context, Muslims, like 
adherents to other faiths, make vows to 
engage in or refrain from particular 
actions. Abstinence from certain practices 
and hajj rites, such as eating food and 
shortening one’s hair are valid forms of 
nadhr. In the qur’anic context, God fulfills 
vows (cf. Pedersen, Nadhr. for a discussion 
of the pre-Islamic and Islamic context of 
nadhr; see also contracts and alliances; 
covenant; oaths). 

(7) Rituals of sustenance (q.v.), health (see 
illness and health), longevity (see also 
Protective rituals, below), which include 
consuming food and drink from plates and 
cups inscribed with qur’anic verses; con¬ 
suming food on which qur’anic verses are 
inscribed; and seeking baraka from the 


Qur’an ( tabarruk; see popular and talis- 

MANIC USES OF THE QUR’AN; EVERYDAY 
LIFE, THE QUR’AN In). 

(8) Protective rituals, among which are 
counted a number of activities. The mere 
act of bringing out a codex at a public 
gathering is a means to invoke the protec¬ 
tion (q.v.) of God through his words (see 
word of god). Other rituals include recit¬ 
ing the basmala (q.v.; i.e. invoking the name 
of God) orally or silently over somebody or 
before undertaking an activity; reading/ 
reciting the Qur’an; seeking baraka (tabar¬ 
ruk) from the qur’anic codex by physically 
touching it or reciting verses from it; car¬ 
rying a qur’anic codex to ward off disease, 
illness, plague, bodily harm, evil, etc.; 
wearing a garment with qur’anic verses 
inscribed on it (usually a tunic or talis- 
manic shirt on which the ninety-nine 
names of God and verses from the Qur’an 
are inscribed); wearing a necklace, amulet 
(see amulets) or talisman with qur’anic 
verses and related expressions or a min¬ 
iature Qur’an in a mushaf pendant of a pre¬ 
cious metal, usually gold (children or adults 
may engage in this practice; a popular 
practice is for women and girls to wear 
amulets); eating or drinking from a vessel 
with verses of the Qur’an inscribed; and in 
Turkey there is the practice of writing the 
word mashallah, literally “what God wants,” 
on an amulet and placing it on the person 
of a newborn child (see the illustrations of 
POPULAR AND TALISMANIC USES OF THE 
qur’an for some examples of the rich 
variety of material objects employed in 
protective rituals that involve the Qur’an). 

(9) Rituals acts meant to inflict harm or 
spread evil. Such rituals appear in a limited 
historical context. The only known in¬ 
stance in the Qur’an is the “blowing on 
knots” {al-najjathatfil-‘uqad, Q 113:4; see 
magic), but this appears in a negative sense 
in that the verse alludes to women who 


failed in their objective to cause harm to 
Muhammad by blowing on knots (see 
OPPOSITION TO MUHAMMAD). 

(io) Rituals that promote social cohesion 
and group solidarity, such as prayer (salat), 
Friday prayer (q.v.; Q, 62:9), or prayer in a 
mosque (q.v.); pilgrimage (hajj); collectively 
carrying scriptures in hand while walking 
in procession at times of crisis, drought 
and epidemics. This last named function 
exemplifies the human need to repel im¬ 
minent danger and disease. Such historical 
episodes underscore the social function of 
the Qur’an in a group environment (see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; 
POLITICS AND THE QUR’AN). 

As seen from this typology, the word 
“ritual” in the Islamic context cannot be 
expressed by a single word found either in 
the Qur’an, the prophetic traditions, or in 
works of jurisprudence. The closest ap¬ 
proximation to “ritual” is 'ibadat (sing. 

'i.bada, lit. “obedience, submission, humility, 
devout worship”; see worship) which is 
also related to ta’a (lit. “obedience, submis¬ 
sion”; see obedience). In the first instance, 
1 ibadat refers to religious practice and devo¬ 
tion to God Q 2:21; 51:56) and is com¬ 
monly applied to the five pillars (arkan) 
of Islam: shahada (testament of faith; 

Q. 3 :l 9-a°i 6:19; 63:1), salat (prayer; e.g. 

a 2:45; 9:103; 5 i:i8 ; 70:22-3; 75 : 3 b 96:10; 

108:2), zakat (almsgiving; e.g. a 2:43, 83, 
277)1 siyam (fasting; a 2:183-4), and hajj (pil¬ 
grimage; e.g. a 2:189, 196). The Semitic 
root - b-d from which ■ ibadat derives cap¬ 
tures the relationship between the devotee 
as the slave of God whose inner and outer 
natures surrender to God, the exclusive 
object of worship (e.g. a 1:5; see servants; 
slaves and slavery). “Ritual” also may 
be applied to modes of religious behavior 
and experience, and physical and mental 
states not classified as ‘ibadat by jurispru¬ 


dents and theologians, such as tadarru ’ 

(a 6:42, 43), through which believers are 
urged to reflect upon the lessons of the 
past and humble themselves before God as 
did those before them (see oppressed on 
earth, the; trust and patience; trial; 
punishment stories; generations; 
history and the qur’an). During the 
fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries, 
the very act of remembrance of God [dhikr, 
a 2:152,200; 3:41; 7:205; 18:24; 33:41; 72:25) 
became enshrined in elaborate Sufi rituals 
and ceremonies that became widespread 
throughout the Islamic world (see sufism 
AND THE QUR’AN). 

All devotional acts (‘ibadat) require of 
those who undertake them to declare 
clearly their intention (q.v.; niyya). In Kitab 
al-Arba ‘in fi usul al-dm, al-Ghazali (d. 505/ 
mi) provides a succinct discussion of 
‘ibadat, which when performed properly, 
lead to the perfection of both the outer 
and inner self in fulfillment of one’s re¬ 
ligious duties. In his elucidation of the ten 
primary principles of religion (ritual 
prayer; almsgiving and charity; fasting; 
pilgrimage; recitation of the Qur’an; dhikr, 
remembrance of God; seeking what is per¬ 
mitted, i.e. halal; upholding the rights of 
other Muslims and maintaining proper 
companionship with them; enjoining right 
and forbidding wrong; following the sunna 
of the Prophet), al-Ghazall states that he 
does not mean undertaking only the eti¬ 
quette (adab) of the ritual acts, but every¬ 
thing associated with them (p. 68). The 
object in performing ritual acts is human 
certitude in the remembrance of God in 
order to attain the hereafter and withdraw 
from the worldly life (p. 76). Invoking this 
work, the north African Malik! theologian 
Ibn al-Hajj (d. 737/1336) regards niyya and 
‘amal (i.e. the actual performance of the 
act) as complete ritual devotion (bi-hima 
tamam al- :ibada) and niyya as the best of the 
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two parts ( al-Madkhal i, 13). For without the 
intention, the believer’s ritual is deemed 
invalid and the threat of divine punish¬ 
ment becomes implicit (see reward and 
punishment; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment). According to Eliade ( Patterns , 370-1), 
the division between the realms of the 
sacred and the profane “serves the purpose 
of preserving profane man from the dan¬ 
ger to which he would expose himself by 
entering it without due care. The sacred is 
always dangerous to anyone who comes 
into contact with it unprepared, without 
having gone through ‘gestures of ap¬ 
proach’ that every religious act demands.” 

Rituals in the Qur’an 

Rituals in the Qur’an can be classified 
according to four primary categories: 

(1) Prescriptive rituals include prayer (salat), 
almsgiving (zakat), testament of faith 
(shahada), fasting during the month of 
Ramadan (siyam), undertaking the pilgrim¬ 
age (hajj) and ritual purity ( tahara, Q 5:6); 

(2) rituals of devotion and remembrance, 
such as dhikr and tahajjud (night vigil spent 
in prayer); (3) rites of passage, including 
birth, marriage and death; (4) rituals that 
are time and place specific and that refer to 
a particular historical event or incident or 
are otherwise related to the prophets be¬ 
fore Muhammad (see prophets and 
prophethood), like Abraham and 
Ishmael (q.v.) ritually purifying the house 
of God (q 2:125), women’s use of black 
magic against the Prophet by blowing 

on knots (q 113:4) and the allusions to 
the — proscribed — prostration (bowing) 
of the Israelites to the sun (q.v.) and moon 
(q.v.; e.g. a 4-i:37)- 

Ritual prayer (salat) represents the ritual 
enactment and re-enactment of the 
Qur’an par excellence. Several prophetic 
traditions indicate this, including “The 
difference between kufr (infidelity; see 
belief and unbelief) and Islam is salat” 


and “Only those who pray have my pro¬ 
tection” (cf. Muslim, Sahih, bk. 1, chap. 35, 
no. 134). 

Sunni and Shl‘l (see shi'ism and the 
qur’an) works of jurisprudence (jiqh) 
differentiate between ‘ibadat and a closely 
related word — mu ‘dmalat, which refers to 
the rules governing human behavior —, 
and almost invariably discuss the former 
before the latter. Bousquet recognizes that 
jiqh is a deontology for ’ibadat, the state¬ 
ments of the whole corpus of duties or acts 
whether obligatory, forbidden or recom¬ 
mended, etc., which is imposed upon 
people (Bousquet, ‘Ibadat; cf. id., Les 
grandes pratiques, 9). Apart from the five pil¬ 
lars, the question of which rituals are to be 
classified under ‘ibadat is not always clearly 
delineated in the organization of jurispru¬ 
dential works. In the Qur’an one finds 
mention of such rituals as marriage ( nikah; 
e.g. Q 2:220; 33:49) which Bousquet prop¬ 
erly indicates should be classified as a pious 
practice rather than placed among the 
‘ibadat. The same might be said of other 
practices, not specifically mentioned as an 
obligation in the Qur’an, such as circumci¬ 
sion (q.v.; khitdri), or qur’anic recitation 
(tilawa). Unlike circumcision, however, 
which is not a qur’anic prescription but a 
socially and religiously prescribed ritual 
and rite of passage, recitation is usually 
considered among the ‘ibadat. 

In the hadlth collections and in legal and 
theological discussions of the sunna (q.v.) 
of the Prophet (see theology and the 
qur’an), qur’anic and extra-qur’anic ritu¬ 
als are further elaborated. Various hadlth 
collections do not categorically separate 
‘ibadat from other ritual forms, though 
ibadat generally are grouped at the begin¬ 
ning of such works. In al-Bukhari’s 
(d. 256/870) Sahih, for instance, one finds 
wudu’ (ritual ablution), ghusl (ritual immer¬ 
sion), tayammum (ritual ablution with fine 
dust or sand), salat (prayer), jana’iz (funer- 
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als), zakat (almsgiving), and hajj (pilgimage). 
The Sahih of Muslim (d. ca. 261/875) fol¬ 
lows a different order and includes tahara 
(ritual purity), salat (prayer), zakat (almsgiv¬ 
ing) and sawm (fasting). 

The Shl'l theologian Sallar b. 'Abd al- 
'Aziz al-Daylanu (d. 448/1056), the author 
of al-Marasvm fi l-fiqh al-imami, essentially 
divides his work into ■ ibadat and mu’amalat, 
the latter of which he subdivides into ‘uqud 
(contracts, the performance of which does 
not necessitate the declaration of inten¬ 
tion; see CONTRACTS AND ALLIANCES; 
BREAKING TRUSTS AND CONTRACTS) and 
ahkam (rules governing conduct within 
society, e.g. inheritance laws; see inher¬ 
itance; social interactions). Al- 
Muhaqqiq al-Hilll (d. 676/1277) delineates 
in his SharaYal-Islamfil-jiqh al-islami 
l-Jafan four primary categories of ritual 
which formed the basis for the categories 
found in later Shl'l works of jurisprudence: 
‘ibadat, ahkam, ‘uqud, and iqa 'at (legally valid 
pronouncements which require only one 
party to transact). 

One of the most detailed expositions of 
‘ibadat can be found in the Shafi'ljurist al- 
Nawawl’s (d. 676/1277) al-Tibyanfiadab 
hamalat al-Qur'an. Al-Nawawt’s work is 
unique for its discussion of those rituals in 
which the Qur’an is invoked, the times at 
which it is efficacious to recite certain 
verses or chapters of the Qur’an, when it is 
necessary to prostrate oneself upon hear¬ 
ing particular verses, and the proper eti¬ 
quette for carrying and displaying a codex 
and according it reverence. Al-Nawawi was 
particularly concerned that Muslims dis¬ 
play proper etiquette and reverence for the 
Qur’an. For instance, he observes that such 
practices as putting the codex under the 
head as a pillow are to be forbidden 
(Nawawi, Tibyan, 190-1). Perhaps some 
believed that it would facilitate the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge or protect them from 
harm as they slept. Such beliefs are at- 
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tested to in late nineteenth century Iran: 
Serena ( Hommes , 333; cf. Masse, Popular 
beliefs, 21) observed that the qur’anic codex 
was placed beneath the head of the new¬ 
born as a pillow. 

The Hanbali theologian Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328) defines ‘ibada — more 
broadly than the traditional delineation of 
jurisprudential works — as “a collective 
term [which encompasses] all that God 
loves and [that] pleases him (hull mayuhib- 
buhu wa-yardahu) from the words and inner 
and external actions, like prayer, alms, fast¬ 
ing, hajj, veracious speech, keeping a trust, 
and reverence for one’s parents (q.v.) and 
close relatives (see kinship).” In a treatise 
on ‘ibadat the modern Shl'l scholar Ja'far 
al-Sijam {‘Ibada, 20) argues that Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya has confused ‘ibadat with acts of 
nearness to God (taqarrub) by regarding 
them as synonymous. In Sijam’s view, acts 
such as giving alms, respecting one’s par¬ 
ents, and the khums (a tax among the Shi'a 
which was originally applied to the fifth of 
the spoils of war belonging to the ruler; see 
booty) necessitate qurba to God but are 
not ‘ibadat. 

The modern-day scholar and theologian 
Ahmad al-Husart (. Mina l-fiqh, 142) defines 
‘ibada as “the obedience (ta‘a) which the 
[divine] law-giver (shdri) has required his 
slaves to carry out.” Al-Husan distin¬ 
guishes between three categories of ‘ibadat: 

(1) Purely physical rituals (‘ibadat badaniyya) 
for which one person is not permitted to 
substitute for another, like prayer, fasting; 

(2) rituals for which one person is permit¬ 
ted to substitute for another, like almsgiv¬ 
ing (zakat); and (3) physical rituals which 
require the expenditure of property (q.v.; 
with the stipulation that, in the case of 
another’s substituting, one must be inca¬ 
pable of undertaking them on one’s own), 
like the hajj (ibid., 144). 

The Shl'l scholar Muhammad Sa'ld al- 
Tabataba’i (d. 1982) includes in his Minhaj 
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al-salihln the following categories among 
the 'ibadat: tahara (ritual purity), salat 
(prayer), sawm (fasting), i‘tikaf (pious retreat 
in a mosque which is generally associated 
with the month of Ramadan; see festi¬ 
vals AND COMMEMORATIVE DAYS), Zakat 
(almsgiving), khums, and al-amr bi-l-ma'ruf 
wa-l-nahy \an al-munkar (enjoining others to 
do what is commendable and to refrain 
from what is reprehensible; cf. Q, 3:104, no; 
22:41; see virtues and vices, command¬ 
ing AND FORBIDDING). 

The most important Tayyibl-Musta'll 
Isma'lll work of jurisprudence which serves 
as the basis for ‘Isma'lll law and which con¬ 
tains a detailed exposition of ‘ibadat is al- 
Qadi 1-Nu‘man’s (d. 363/974) Da'a’im 
al-Isldm, “Pillars of Islam.” Al-Nu'man, the 
chief qadl under the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mu'izz li-Din Allah (r. 344-65/952-75). 
includes the following seven ' ibadat: walaya 
(devotion to the imam), tahara (ritual pu¬ 
rity), salat (ritual prayer), jand’iz (funerals), 
zakat (alms tax), sawm (fasting), hajj (pil¬ 
grimage), and jihad (q.v.; holy war). 
Immediately following sawm, al-Nu'man 
discusses i'tikaf. 

Esoteric interpretations of ‘ibadat 
In Ta’wTl al-da'a’im, al-Qadi 1-Nu‘man 
stresses the importance for the Isma'lll 
believer of not only performing the 'ibadat, 
but also of understanding their esoteric 
meaning (batin). After providing an esoteric 
interpretation of walaya (affirming the doc¬ 
trine of belief in and devotion to the 
imams), al-Qadi 1-Nu‘man explains the 
'ibadat as follows: Ritual purity (tahara) re¬ 
fers to “purifying oneself through knowl¬ 
edge (al-tatahhur bi-l-'ilm) and what it 
necessitates with respect to the impurities 
of the soul (bi-mayujibuhu l- ‘ilm min ahdath 
al-nujus)” ( Ta’wil i, 72). In addition to 
knowledge, wisdom facilitates purification 
of the soul. Declaring one’s intention 
(niyya) in performing 'ibadat is like walaya 


(ibid., i, 85). Al-Qadi 1-Nu‘man states that 
the performance of the ritual prayer (salat) 
is symbolic of the Prophet’s action in mak¬ 
ing these particular prayers and postures 
obligatory (ibid., i, 86). The inner meaning 
of zakat is that the act of giving purifies 
(tathvr) one’s personal wealth (q.v.; ibid., ii, 
87). £akat is not only associated with ritual 
purity, but also with righteousness (salah) 
and growth ( numuww; ibid., ii, 87-8). Al- 
Nu'man quotes several verses to support 
his interpretations (including (4 9:34, 103; 
73:20; 87:14, 15; 91:9, 10). A deeper mean¬ 
ing of zakat is that it represents the one 
who purifies (muzakki) the people 
(al-nas) — in this case, the foundations 
(usus) and the proofs (hujaj) who are the 
vicegerents of the prophets (ibid., ii, 88). 

The Isma'lll scholar Abu Ya'qub al- 
Sijistanl (fl. fourth/tenth century) ex¬ 
pounds the 'ibadat as follows: Water which 
represents knowledge purifies the soul from 
doubt and uncertainty (q.v.). Walaya signi¬ 
fies devotion to the imams. Salat (ritual 
prayer) signifies devotion to the awliyd’ (the 
friends of God, i.e. the imams; see clients 
and clientage; friends and friend¬ 
ship). Zakat signifies that those who possess 
knowledge (i.e. the imams) should send 
forth guides to the people (see knowledge 
and learning; kings and rulers). The 
lower ranks become zakat for the higher 
ranks. Fasting (sawm) means observing 
silence and not revealing any secrets (q.v.) 
to the uninitiated (see also hidden and 
the hidden). Hajj represents the believer 
having an audience with the imam, who 
symbolizes the house wherein knowledge 
of God resides (SijistanI, Iftikhar, chaps. 

13-7; especially useful is Poonawala’s com¬ 
mentary: see Poonawala/Husayn, Biobiblio¬ 
graphy, 417-29; cf. Poonawala, Isma'lll 
ta’wll, 219). Today, Nizarl Isma'lll prayer 
consists of supplications, but unlike Sunni 
and Ithna ‘Ashari salat, does not include 
the same sequence of bowing (ruku) and 
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prostration (sujud). Usually prayer is per¬ 
formed in a sitting position. 

Sufi works like al-HujwIn’s Kashf al- 
mahjub place importance on understanding 
and implementing the esoteric and exoteric 
interpretations in the practice of ‘ibadat. In 
the chapter on ritual purity, al-Hujwin 
emphasizes that while prayer requires 
purification of the body, gnosis requires 
purification of the heart (Hujwiri, Kashf, 
291). In the chapter on prayer, he stresses 
the importance of humility, awe, abase¬ 
ment and the annihilation of one’s attri¬ 
butes. The chapter on alms links the giving 
of zakdt to poverty in this world, but the 
giver should also aim to give for the bless¬ 
ings of health, mind and body and infinite 
blessings should be rendered with infinite 
thanks to God (see blessing; grace; 

GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). In the 
chapter on fasting, al-Hujwin mentions 
that fasting is abstinence which includes 
the whole method of Sufism. In the chap¬ 
ter on the pilgrimage, the true meaning of 
hajj involves the casting off of the worldly 
life, sensual desires, the attributes of one’s 
humanity, and the complete submission of 
the believer to God. 

Ritual purity 

The Qur’an itself is described as being 
contained “in books held gready in honor, 
exalted, and pure” (mutahhara, Q, 80:13-4; 
see book; scrolls; preserved tablet). 
Ritual purity (tahara) is the foundation of 
the ‘ ibadat upon which the performance of 
other rituals depends. The north African 
Malikl theologian Ibn al-Hajj interprets 
tahara as interior ritual purification (al- 
tahara al-batina). He invokes a tradition of 
the Prophet ( al-Madkhal, i, 30): “Supplica¬ 
tion (du‘a) is the essence of ritual devotion 
(‘ibada)” and refers to Q, 2:222, which men¬ 
tions ritual purity. Likewise, Ibn al-Hajj 
interprets other ritual acts such as wudu’ 
and zakdt as purifying humans from sin, 


base elements and negative attributes 
associated with the worldly fife. Ritual 
purity (q, 5:6) and the pure water (q.v.; 

£> 25:48; cf. 8:11) with which it is associated 
are referred to in the Qur’an. The acts of 
ritual purity practiced by the pre-Islamic 
Arabs included ihram (ritual consecration) 
before entering Mecca (q.v.) and forbidding 
menstruating women (see menstruation; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN) 
from undertaking the pre-Islamic pilgrim¬ 
age there. In Islamic times menstruating 
women were allowed to perform the hajj, 
although they were allowed to circumam¬ 
bulate the Ka c ba and undertake the run¬ 
ning between Safa and Marwa only when 
they had achieved a ritually pure state (cf. 
Howard, Some aspects, 41). 

A person in a ritual state is described as 
tahur or tahir (Hilli, Tadhkirat, 7). Bousquet 
(.Lesgrandes pratiques, 16) divides his discus¬ 
sion of the state of ritual impurity into two 
major categories, which are further elabo¬ 
rated: (1) Minor ritual impurity such as 
hadath, which refers to minor emissions 
from the openings of the body or contact 
with an impure substance, and which in¬ 
validates prayer, circumambulation around 
the Ka'ba, and touching the Qur’an; (2) 
Major ritual impurity (janaba) from sexual 
intercourse (see sex and sexuality) and 
menstruation (hayd), as a result of which it 
is generally forbidden to perform prayer, to 
recite the Qur’an, to enter a mosque, or to 
perform the hajj. 

Sunni and Shfl legal sources usually 
divide the category “ritual purity” (tahara) 
into three sub-categories: wudu’ (ablutions), 
ghusl (ritual immersion), and tayammum 
(making ablutions with pure sand or dust; 
e.g. Hilli, Tadhkirat, 7, defines tuhur as 
water). Sources usually distinguish between 
these three forms of ritual purity and dis¬ 
cuss the various states of ritual impurity 
and the conditions under which it is 
necessary or permitted to undertake ritual 
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purification. They also elaborate upon the 
physical movements and gestures of the 
body, as well as the oral formulae which 
are to be performed. 

Wudu’ is necessary for prayer, making 
tawaf (circumambulation around the 
Ka'ba), touching the text of the Qur’an 
and for other rituals (cf. Hilli, Tadhkirat, 8). 
Similarly, ghusl may be made for any one of 
these three categories in addition to resid¬ 
ing in mosques, for producing amulets or 
talismans for the curing of diseases 
(‘aza’im) and for obligatory fasting, etc. 
Tayammum is required for prayer or for the 
ritually impure person (junub, literally “pre¬ 
cluded from ritual practice”), and in order 
to set out for a mosque (ibid.). For a ritually 
impure person (junub, muhdith, ha’id) to 
carry a qur’anic codex or to touch its pages 
or its writing is a reprehensible act ( makruh; 
Hilli, Tadhkirat, 241). 

Being in a state of ritual purity is re¬ 
quired for anybody who touches, reads or 
recites the Qur’an. On the basis of 
Q. 56:79, “none shall touch it [the Qur’an] 
save for those who are ritually pure (al- 
mutahharun),” al-Hilli deems it reprehen¬ 
sible for a ritually impure person to touch 
the Qur’an. Abu 1-Qasim al-Khu’i (d. 1992) 
mentions that the one who is in a state of 
ritual impurity is not permitted to touch 
the writing of the codex or the vocalization 
signs (see recitation of the qur’an; 

ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION; 
grammar and the qur’an), nor the name 
of God or the ninety-nine “beautiful 
names.” According to al-Nawawi, other 
books which contain verses from the 
Qur’an are to be treated in the same man¬ 
ner if the qur’anic text they contain is sig¬ 
nificantly greater in length than the rest of 
the text, e.g. a brief gloss or commentary. 
Thus, it is forbidden for the ritually impure 
person to touch and carry them (Nawawi, 
Tibyan, 194). 

Theological and legal discussions focus 


on the etiquette (adab) of what is permitted 
and forbidden (q.v.; see also lawful and 
unlawful). For instance, the Qur’an 
should be treated with reverence as should, 
more generally, books which contain the 
name of God and Qur’an writing boards 
used by schoolboys (see teaching and 
preaching the qur’an). In a related cul¬ 
tural practice, a scribe does not leave a 
book he is consulting on the ground for 
fear an animal or person would walk over 
it, thus divesting the writing of efficacy 
(Westermarck, Pagan survivals, 134). A state 
of ritual purity is also required when one 
writes a talisman which includes verses 
from the Qur’an or the ninety-nine beauti¬ 
ful names of God, for it is as if a scribe 
were copying a codex. 

Oaths 

Oaths (sing, qasam, half ) that are sworn on 
the qur’anic codex are seldom attested to 
in pre-modern sources. Unlike in Chris¬ 
tianity or Judaism, where the oath upon a 
physical copy of scripture is presently a 
requirement, there is no legal requirement 
that the Qur’an need be present or that 
one place one’s right hand on a codex in 
order to validate an oath. Legal sources 
discourage the taking of oaths by anything 
apart from God or his ninety-nine beauti¬ 
ful names (cf. Nawawi, Tibyan). The 
eighth/fourteenth century traveler Ibn 
Battuta mentions that Damascenes made 
debtors and those against whom they had a 
claim swear (yuhlif) on the ‘Uthmanic 
codex of the Qur’an at the congregational 
mosque (Ibn Battuta, Rihla, i, 105). 

In Ibn Taghrlbirdl’s al-Nujum al-zahira, a 
chronicle of the Mamluk dynasty of 
Egypt, two references are made to emirs 
taking oaths. In the first, an emir takes an 
oath on a mushaf (halafa ‘ala l-mushqf, Ibn 
Taghribirdl, Nujum, ed. Cairo, x, 32, for 
742/1341). In the second instance, an emir 
holds the codex in his hand and takes an 
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oath (fa-tanawala l-mushaf al-sharif bi-yadihi 
wa-halafa lahumyaminan, trans. Popper, 
History of Egypt, xxiii, 80, for 871/1466). 

A type of oath is the oath of allegiance 
(bay‘a) which the Quraysh (q.v.) swore 
when they pledged their fealty to the 
prophet Muhammad and which also 
became the standard for the election of 
a new caliph (q.v.; Q, 48:10, 18). 

Today certain courts and administrative 
bodies in western countries have required 
that when Muslims swear oaths, they place 
their right hand on the codex. Some con¬ 
sider placing the right hand on the Quran 
to be forbidden (hardm), especially when 
one is not in a ritually pure state. During 
the early twentieth century c.e., Tcwfik 
Canaan observed that oaths by the Qur’an 
(wa-l-mushqf) were quite common through¬ 
out Palestine (Canaan, Modern Palestinian 
beliefs, 77). Modern day legal opinions 
commonly regard swearing by the Qur’an 
(al-half bi-l-mushaf) as tantamount to 
swearing by God since the Qur’an is God’s 
words. The Azharl ‘Abdul ‘Azeem al- 
Mat'ani has issued a legal ruling that tak¬ 
ing an oath on the Qur’an is not valid 
unless one clearly states one’s intention 
(niyya) that in doing so one is swearing by 
God (Fatwa, IslamOnline.net, Fatwa 
id=77igi: “Swearing by the Qur’an”). 
Certain court rulings discuss the expiation 
(see forgiveness; repentance and 
penance) of one who has not carried out 
an oath sworn by placing the right hand on 
the mushaf. 

Rituals and the Qur’an 
Among the rituals that are discussed at 
length in legal sources are rituals of puri¬ 
fication which are required in order to pray 
and also those ritual practices which are 
required before touching or reciting the 
Qur’an (see above). Beyond such rituals, 
there are those which require physical con¬ 
tact with the Qur’an or particular verses. 


RITUAL AND THE QUR’AN 

Certain highly commendable practices 
include reciting particular qur’anic verses 
at different times. Before going to sleep 
each night, the Prophet would cup his 
hands together, blow into them and recite 
over them q 112 (“Sincerity,” Surat al- 
Ikhlas), ^ 113 (“Daybreak,” Surat al-Falaq) 
and Q 114 (“People,” Surat al-Nas), and 
would rub his hands three times over the 
“permitted” parts of his body (cf. Bukhari, 
Sahih, vi, book 61, no. 35). 

Kissing the Qur’an 
Upon holding the Qur’an in the right 
hand, Muslims often kiss its cover and raise 
the Qur’an above their heads in order to 
derive baraka. Although this devotional act 
is not generally deemed controversial, the 
Hanball position as expounded by the 
eighth/fourteenth century theologian Ibn 
Taymiyya maintains that there is no basis 
for this practice in the sunna of the 
Prophet or in the deeds of the righteous 
ancestors (al-salaf). Ibn Taymiyya discusses 
this practice in conjunction with other 
practices, such as standing up (qiydm) for, 
or in the presence of the mushaf, though he 
does quote a tradition of ‘Ikrima b. Abl 
Jahl in which he used to put his face to the 
qur’anic codex and say: “[These are] the 
words of my lord (kalam rabbi); [These are] 
the words of my lord” (Ibn Taymiyya, 
Fatawa, i, 49). Elsewhere, Ibn Taymiyya 
(, Jdmi\ 109) argues that it is only permis¬ 
sible to touch and kiss the two “Yemeni” 
stones (i.e. the black stone in the eastern 
corner of the Ka ba and that in the south¬ 
west corner of the Ka‘ba; layushrahi li-ahad 
anyastalima wa-yuqabbila ghayr al-ruknayn 
al-yamdniyyayri). 

Although no early traditions attest to kiss¬ 
ing the qur’anic codex or kissing it and 
wiping it over the eyes and face, Wahhabis 
consider this a heretical innovation (bid‘a) 
which, based upon a legal ruling of the 
Permanent Committee on Scientific 


Research and Religious Rulings, Saudi 
Arabia [Bid'a, 549: question 12 of fatwa no. 
1472), they discourage. 

Weeping 

Weeping at the recitation of the Qur’an is 
commended by God (q, 17:109). Al-Ghazali 
states: “Read the Qur’an and cry; if you do 
not cry, force yourselves to weep. Weeping 
is the sixth rule.” A Muslim should also 
weep upon hearing the words subhan Allah, 
“Glory be to God” (see glorification of 
god) and Q 17:107-9 (Quasem, Recitation, 

34) ■ 

Resolving conflict 

A number of historical incidents are re¬ 
corded in which verses from the Qur’an 
were invoked for the purpose of arbitration 
(q.v.). The words of the sacred text were 
used to bring about a desired result or res¬ 
olution to war (q.v.), conflict (see fighting) 
or oppression (q.v.; see also justice and 
injustice). But — apart from the famous 
battles of Siffin (see siffin, battle of), 
wherein Mu'awiya and his partisans re¬ 
portedly raised a copy of the Qur’an upon 
spears as a stratagem, and of the Camel, 
where ‘A’isha asked that the Qur’an be 
brought for the purpose of arbitration (see 
‘a’isha bint abi bakr) — only a single 
incident involves the qur’anic codex itself 
in a particular historical event: in 851/1447, 
presumably after failing to pay a 1/10 levy 
on their merchandise, the KarimI mer¬ 
chants were deemed renegades by the 
Mamluk sultan Juqmuq. The Karimis took 
the extraordinary measure of holding hos¬ 
tage the preacher of the mosque in Mecca 
and raised the qur’anic codices above their 
heads and requested a fatwa concerning the 
legality of the 1/10 tax ( 'ushr; ‘Abbas, 

Ta’rikh, 127). 

Recitation of the Qur’an 
The general, though by no means univer¬ 
sal, consensus among Sunni and Shi‘1 theo¬ 
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logians is that qur’anic recitation (tilawa) is 
not included among the ‘ibaddt. Al-Nawawl 
does not specifically classify recitation 
(tilawa) under ; ibaddt . But, unlike al- 
Nawawl, the mystic al-Ghazall in the 
eighth chapter of Ihyd ’ ‘ulum al-din, “Revi¬ 
vification of the religious sciences,” cites a 
prophetic tradition on the basis of which 
he justifies the inclusion of the recitation of 
the Qur’an among devotional acts {‘ibaddt; 
Quasem, Recitation, 22). In the second 
chapter of the eighth book of Ihyd ’ ‘ulum 
al-din, al-Ghazall mentions rules for the 
oral recitation of the Qur’an, and in the 
third chapter he enumerates the associated 
mental or esoteric tasks ( al-a‘mal al-batina; 
ibid., 21). 

According to a prophetic tradition nar¬ 
rated by al-Ghazall, “[One of] the best 
devotional acts (‘ibaddt) of my community 
is the recitation of the Qur’an” (ibid., 22; 
this tradition is also mentioned in al- 
Baqillani’s Insdf). The mere act of looking 
at a codex while reciting the Qur’an is also 
an act of devotion to God {‘ibada; Quasem, 
Recitation, 52-3). 

There is no consensus about reciting the 
Qur’an over the deceased. Al-Nawawi 
mentions £> 36 (Surat Ya Sin) or q 2 (“The 
Cow,” Surat al-Baqara) as chapters of the 
Qur’an to be recited. For up to three days 
after the funeral, the male and female 
mourners would gather to mourn sepa¬ 
rately at the house of the deceased (Masse, 
Persian beliefs, 91-3). There they would 
engage in the ceremonial recitation of 
the entire Qur’an (khatm al-Qur’an). The 
qur’anic codex, which would be written in 
thirty or sixty separate notebooks and 
which was part of a waqf legacy, would be 
distributed to mourners. Near the Qur’an, 
a repository ( rahl i.e. for storing the various 
parts of the codex read by the mourners) 
would be placed. 

A practice found among some mendicant 
Sufis (sing .faqn) elicited the rebuke of Ibn 
Taymiyya {Fatawa, i, 53). Ibn Taymiyya 
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observed that a group of faqirs who met 
regularly to ritually remember God and to 
recite a portion of the Qur’an, would bare 
their heads and humble themselves 
(yatadarra’una) for the sake of getting near 
to God (’ala wajh al-taqarrub). Ibn Taymiyya 
labels this practice as reprehensible 
(makruh), especially if it is regarded as a 
devotional practice (’ibada). 

Healing and curing 

The healing properties associated with the 
Qur’an and the efficacy of reciting specific 
verses for particular ailments are widely 
recognized among Muslims; its curative 
power lies in the belief in God’s words 
(cf. Nawawl, Tibyan, 183). Among the most 
widely recounted prophetic traditions in 
this regard is that whenever the Prophet 
became ill, he would recite ft 113 (“Day¬ 
break,” Surat al-Falaq) and ft 114 (“Peo¬ 
ple,” Surat al-Nas), then blow his breath 
over his body. When he was unable to do 
so, ‘A’isha would take and rub his hands 
over his body hoping for their blessings 
(Bukhari, Sahih, vi, book 61, no. 535; see 

MEDICINE AND THE QUR’An). 

Donning a garment with verses from the 
Qur’an and reciting certain verses and 
chapters or other segments of the Qur’an, 
such as the mu ‘awwadhatayn (“the two chap¬ 
ters against evil”), are efficacious for pro¬ 
tecting its wearer from harm and curing 
illness. According to al-Nawawt, the 
Qur’an is more effective than the hadlth 
when one is ailing (Nawawl, Tibyan, 183). 

Talismanic and amuletic uses of the Qur’an 

and talismanic objects 
Talismanic uses of the Qur’an fall under 
the heading of mujarrabat; practices, meth¬ 
ods, objects and rituals employed in hu¬ 
mankind’s encounter with their fellows and 
with the divine that are tried and proven 
through personal experience or the experi¬ 
ence of others. Such practices may include 
the recitation of the Qur’an in order to 


cure an illness. According to Ibn Taymiyya 
(Fatawa, i, 49-52), however, the practice of 
predicting the future with the qur’anic 
codex (fath al-fa‘ 1 ) is reprehensible (makruh) 
and should be forbidden as it did not exist 
among the pious ancestors (salaf). 

When admiring a child, Egyptians would 
invoke ft 113 (Lane, Manners, 259). In Iran 
when naming a child, the father or the el¬ 
dest member of the family randomly 
places slips with names between the pages 
of the Qur’an. Those present recite the 
opening chapter of the Qur’an, the Fatiha 
(q.v.) and the father or eldest male present 
chooses a name (Masse, Persian beliefs, 25-6). 

Verses from the Qur’an such as from 
ft 106 were also engraved on the surface of 
cups and bowls. Those who utilized them 
were protected from harm (Lane, Manners, 
263-4), and these vessels were also em¬ 
ployed by magicians to reveal the unseen 
(ft 21, 50; cf. Lane, Manners, 279). Amulets 
containing certain verses from the Qur’an 
(ft 6, 18, 36, 44, 55, 67, 78) were placed 
under articles of clothing such as caps in 
order to protect the wearer from the devil 
(q.v.) and all evil jinn (q.v.). 

Among the popular Shfi beliefs and 
practices which have parallels among 
Sunnis is the inscription of certain pas¬ 
sages from the Qur’an with a variety of 
writing substances (e.g. saffron, water, kohl) 
in a number of media. Verses are pro¬ 
nounced over or dissolved in natural sub¬ 
stances such as earth, water, or sand. They 
are employed to realize certain objectives, 
such as to affect a cure and alter the physi¬ 
cal and mental states of the initiator or 
other persons. Among the innumerable 
examples of talismanic verses are the fol¬ 
lowing: ft 11:41, which is inscribed on an 
Indian oak board blackened at its begin¬ 
ning (Maghniyya, Mujarrabat, 18). Con¬ 
cerning ft 12 (Surat Yusuf): “Whoever 
records it and buries it in his house and 
after three days takes it out of the house 
from its exterior, will experience that the 
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sultan’s messenger is calling out to grant 
him victory and he will become important. 
Whoever writes a verse and drinks it (i.e. its 
ink) it will ensure prosperity.” Other chap¬ 
ters and verses are inscribed on strips of 
silken white cloth which are affixed to the 
upper arm of an infant to protect it from 
harm and evil. Writing certain verses in 
saffron and giving them as a drink for a 
woman who has difficulty lactating, will 
make her lactate. Whoever writes a certain 
verse from Q 15 and puts it in his pocket or 
chest pocket will prosper in his transactions 
and in his livelihood. If Q 16 is written on 
the wall of an orchard, trees that do not 
bear fruit will produce an abundance of 
ripe fruit. Its invocation also ensures pros¬ 
perity (Maghniyya, Mujarrabat, 19). Certain 
verses are efficacious for relieving poverty, 
such as £ 104:1 which is to be recited at the 
time of the obligatory prayer. 

Q, 21 is often recited for the protection of 
an unborn infant. The verses are to be 
written on an animal skin and then hung 
up during the first forty days of pregnancy. 
During the month in which the mother is 
due to give birth, she carries it on her per¬ 
son to ensure a successful birth. Marriage 
will be facilitated for the unmarried person 
who, every month, reads verses from q 21 
twenty-one times, fasts for three days and 
supplicates God (Maghniyya, Mujarrabat, 
20). When written on a green silken cloth 
which is hung up, other chapters (like Q 23) 
prevent individuals from drinking wine. 
When placed on one’s bed, q 24 prevents 
one from dreaming. q 24 is also believed to 
be efficacious in treating animal ailments: 
if written in a copper basin from which a 
sick beast of burden is given to drink, and 
also if water from the basin is sprinkled on 
the animal, it will be healed. When q 26:1 
is read over a handful of soil, which is 
thrown in the enemy’s face, God will defeat 
and forsake the enemy (ibid., 20; see 
enemies). Other verses constitute forms of 


sympathetic magic which are intended to 
alter the physical state of individuals or 
groups. q 22 (“The Pilgrimage,” Surat al- 
Hajj) is employed to defeat one’s political 
rivals, leaders, judges, etc. Other verses are 
efficacious for the prevention of infidelity 
and adultery (e.g. ibid., 20-1; see adultery 
and fornication), q 36 is efficacious 
against jinn and the evil eye (ibid., 21), q 38 
enables one who wears (a strip of cloth 
with it) on his forearm to become popular 
among the people (ibid., 22), and q 41 is 
efficacious for ailments of the eye: it is 
written with rainwater and erased, and 
kohl is then ground into the water and 
applied to the eye (ibid., 22). 

Women in modern day Morocco and 
elsewhere carry miniature copies of the 
Qur’an or select verses of it on their per¬ 
sons. Amulets are also prescribed for vari¬ 
ous illnesses. Prescriptions may include 
dissolving a piece of paper with verses 
from the Qur’an into water which the 
patient is instructed to drink (Buitelaar, 
Between oral traditions, 235-6). Among the 
popular Shl'l customs attested to in the 
modern era is the raising of the Qur’an 
over travelers or soldiers going to war in 
order to protect them from harm. 

When visiting the Prophet’s tomb in 
Medina, Shi'i pilgrims — and, previously, 
Sunni pilgrims — would make gifts in 
charity (sadaqa) referred to as najwa. Such 
gifts are based on q 58:12: “O you who 
believe! When you consult the apostle in 
private, spend something in charity before 
your private consultation. That will be best 
for you and most conducive to purity [of 
conduct]. But if you find not [the where¬ 
withal], God is oft-forgiving, most merci¬ 
ful.” According to al-Tabari (d. 310/923) 
and al-Nasafl (d. 710/1310) the first person 
to institute this practice was ‘All b. Abl 
Talib (q.v.; Tabari, Tafsir, xxviii, 19-20; 
Nasafl, Tafsir, iii, 434). In Fatimid Egypt, 
najwa was a gift which was collected by 
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Isma'ilis attending doctrinal teaching ses¬ 
sions (Maqnzi, Musawwada, 92-4). 

Rituals of group cohesion and solidarity 
Among the qur’anic rituals which promote 
group cohesion is the Friday prayer (salat 
al-jum c a; cf. Q_ 62:9) and more generally, 
congregational prayer at mosques where 
believers are urged to come together to 
remember God. The qur’anic codex also 
plays an important role in promoting 
group solidarity. In times of crisis Muslims, 
Jews and Christians turned to scriptures 
which they publicly displayed as they 
walked in procession (Meri, Cult of saints, 
115). In Damascus in 543-4/1148, the 
‘Uthmanic codex was brought out in order 
to ward off an imminent Crusader attack. 
Men, women and children gathered 
around it in supplication and the attack 
was averted. In 680/1282, the ‘Uthmanic 
codex and other venerable copies of the 
Qur’an were once again invoked in several 
Syrian cities in order to ward off a Mongol 
invasion (ibid., 115-6). The Qur’an was 
again used as a weapon against oppression 
in 711/1312 when the people of Damascus 
marching in procession with the ‘Uthmanic 
codex and the sandal of the Prophet and 
the caliphal standards confronted the gov¬ 
ernor of Damascus about oppressive taxes 
(ibid., 116). 

Josef W. Meri 
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Ritual Purity 

A state of heightened cleanliness, symbolic 
or actual, associated with persons, activities 
and objects in the context of ritual worship 
(q.v.; see also cleanliness and ablution; 
contamination). The Qur’an imposes a 
specific, two-tiered requirement of ritual 
cleansing before prayer (q.v.) and this is its 
most direct and detailed — and perhaps its 
only — regulation of ritual purity in the 
narrow sense. More general notions of 
purity and impurity extend, however, to a 
fairly wide array of persons, objects and 
activities in contexts that are mostly not, 
strictly speaking, connected with discrete 
rituals. These range from qualities of sub¬ 
stantive impurity affecting persons and 
foods (see food and drink), to the idea of 
purity as an ethical concept (see ethics 
and the qur’an), to the use of a concept 
of purity simply to denote what is good or 
desirable. 

Terminology 

Words derived from the root t-h-r (compare 
Heb. toharot) denote the requisite state of 
ritual purity for prayer as well as one of the 
processes by which that state is achieved. 
Major impurity in the context of prayer is 
denoted exclusively by the term junub. 
There is no qur’anic term for minor im¬ 
purity but such impurity (or perhaps more 
accurately, the transient lack of requisite 
purity) must be remedied prior to praying 
by a combination of wiping (m-s-h) and 
washing (gh-s-l) of the body’s extremities. 
Major impurity is removed by purification 
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[t-h-r. interpreted by jurists to refer to a 
major washing). Words derived from the 
roots z~k-y and t-h-r are occasionally used 
synonymously to refer to purity in a non¬ 
technical sense. Also, tayyib may denote the 
substantive purity of certain foods in some 
contexts; its antonym is khablth. The words 
najas, rijs, rijz and rujz can also denote sub¬ 
stantive impurity, though it should be 
emphasized that the Qur’an does not 
exhibit a rigorously developed notion of 
substantive impurity. 

Ritual cleansing for prayer (q 4:43; 3:6) 

The Qur’an mandates that persons who 
undertake to pray must first complete a 
ritual cleansing. The details and require¬ 
ments of this cleansing appear at q 4:43 
and 5:6, two partly overlapping passages 
that are important, difficult to interpret 
and central to the formation and classical 
expression of the Islamic law of ritual 
purity (see Paret, Koran, and id., Kommentar, 
for the following translations; for the 
subsequent discussion, see generally Katz, 
Body of text; see also law and the qur’an): 

O you who believe: When you undertake 
the prayer, then wash your faces (see face) 
and your hands (q.v.) to the elbows, and 
wipe your heads and your feet [q.v.; or: 
and wash your feet] to the ankles. If you 
are in a state of major impurity, then 
purify yourselves. If you are sick (see 
illness and health), on a journey (q.v.), 
or one of you has come from the privy, or 
you have touched women (see sex and 
sexuality), and you do not find water 
(q.v.), then seek out a clean, elevated place, 
and wipe your faces and your hands there¬ 
from. God does not want to impose hard¬ 
ship on you but rather he wishes to purify 
you and to complete his favor (see grace; 
blessing) towards you. Perhaps you will be 
thankful (q, 5:6; see gratitude and 
ingratitude), 


O you who believe: Do not approach 
prayer while you are intoxicated (see 
intoxicants; wine), until you understand 
what you are saying, and not [while you 
are] in a state of major ritual impurity, 
unless you are [merely] passing by, until 
you have cleansed yourselves. If you are sick, 
on a journey, or one of you has come from the 
privy, or you have touched women, and you do not 
find water, then seek out a clean, elevated place, 
and wipe yourfaces and your hands. God is for¬ 
giving and pardoning (q 4:43; see 
forgiveness). 

(The italics indicate the overlap with q 5:6 
but note that Q, 5:6 contains one additional 
word, minhu, rendered above as “there¬ 
from.”) The overlap in wording notwith¬ 
standing, 5:6 contains the more complete 
statement of the purity requirements for 
those intending to pray, with mostly sup¬ 
plementary details being supplied by 
Q_ 4:43. The major exception to the basic 
requirements set forth at £ 5:6 appear, with 
virtually identical wording, in both pas¬ 
sages. The passages pose several problems, 
though their general structure emerges 
clearly enough. £> 5:6 sets forth the follow¬ 
ing requirements: Prior to praying, certain 
areas of the body must be wiped (m-s-h) 
and washed (gh-s-l). In case of major im¬ 
purity (junub), persons are required to 
“purify” themselves (t-h-r), though the pro¬ 
cedure for accomplishing this is not spelled 
out. Then, the passage sets forth an ap¬ 
parent exception — wiping (m-s-h.) of spec¬ 
ified areas of the body — for certain 
enumerated situations in which no water is 
available. The exception appears to apply 
in lieu of the requirements for the ordinary 
cleansing (wiping and washing) mentioned 
at the verse’s outset since it neatly substi¬ 
tutes wiping of the faces and hands for the 
washing of them. Thus, the exception 
would, in the enumerated situations in 
which water is not available, allow for the 


symbolic wiping of the face and hands, 
and by implication also of the head and 
feet. 

To the foregoing requirements, Q 4:43 
adds only the injunction not to pray while 
intoxicated and the exception that persons 
merely passing by the mosque (q.v.) need 
not cleanse themselves of major ritual im¬ 
purity. A state of intoxication seems to viti¬ 
ate intent (“until you understand what you 
are saying”) rather than the requisite de¬ 
gree of ritual purity. To the extent that this 
rule, by negative implication, suggests that 
intoxicants are licit (apart from the context 
of prayer), Muslim jurists considered it 
abrogated by subsequent denunciations of 
wine (khamr) elsewhere in the Qur'an (see 
e.g. Abu ‘Ubayd, Nasikh, 87-8; Q 2:219 and 
q, 5:90-1; also below; see abrogation). 

The exceptive reference to persons merely 
passing by the mosque was understood to 
refer to travelers (e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 

TafsTr, i, 163, ad Q 4:43), who, as noted, 
were subject only to the requirement of the 
substitute symbolic wiping, tayammum. 

Scholarly and juristic interpretation com¬ 
bined with ritual practice to introduce sev¬ 
eral interpretive wrinkles into this complex 
of rules (for the following, see Katz, Body of 
text, chapter 2). The interpretation of the 
first sentence of Q 5:6 differs fundamen¬ 
tally between Sunnis and Shl'ls (see shI'ism 
and the qur’an). The most syntactically 
plausible reading of the Arabic (see Arabic 
language; grammar and the qur’an) 
would be “wash your faces and your hands 
to the elbows, and wipe your heads and 
your feet to the ankles,” in which washing 
faces and hands is parallel to wiping heads 
and feet. This is, however, the minority, 
Shl‘1 interpretation. The majority Sunnis, 
by changing one vowel, make “feet” a third 
object of the verb to wash, thereby making 
the verse read “wash your faces and your 
hands to the elbows, wipe your heads, and 
(wash) your feet to the ankles” (see read¬ 


ings of the qur’an). It should be noted 
that, according to generally accepted 
principles of Islamic law, invalid ablutions 
lead to an invalid prayer, so the legal con¬ 
sequences of this minor dispute over vo¬ 
calization can, in theory, have serious 
consequences for individual believers’ 
salvation (q.v.). 

There is also the question of how the 
majority Muslim sect came to have a prac¬ 
tice at variance with the grammatically 
most probable vocalization of its scripture. 
One possibility is that the Shl‘l understand¬ 
ing of the passage represents a survival of 
the earliest practice of the Muslim com¬ 
munity as a whole (for other claims of sec¬ 
tarian practice representing authentic 
ancient survivals, see Crone, Roman, pro¬ 
vincial and Islamic law, e.g. 21; and generally, 
Crone and Hinds, God’s caliph; see com¬ 
munity and society in the qur’an). 
Another possibility is that ritual practice in 
the period of the conquests simply evolved 
on its own away from, or even independ¬ 
ently of, the explicit text of the Qur’an (see 
ritual and the qur’an). Once the pace 
of conquest had slowed sufficiently to 
allow Muslim communities and their schol¬ 
ars to engage in the intensive study of a 
canonized qur’anic text (see textual 

CRITICISM OF THE QUR’AN; TRADITIONAL 
DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC STUDIES), the 
discrepancy was noted, and perhaps the 
discrepancy in practice frozen, for reasons 
that remain obscure, along emerging sec¬ 
tarian lines (see Katz, Body of text, 75-86; on 
the date of the Qur’an’s canonization, see 
Crone, Two legal problems; see collec¬ 
tion OF THE qur’an; CODICES OF THE 
qur’an; politics and the qur’an). 

q 5:6 and Q 4:43 generated other exegeti- 
cal debates as well. The phrase in q 5:6 
“when you undertake to pray” seems to 
suggest that ritual cleansing is required at 
every performance of the prayer, though 
this is not how the rule has traditionally 
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been interpreted. Instead, ablutions per¬ 
formed for the first prayer of the day suf¬ 
fice unless one has had an intervening 
polluting bodily function (hadath). What 
constitutes a polluting bodily function was 
inferred from subsequent clauses in the 
rule that refer, or were assumed to refer 
obliquely, to elimination of waste and 
sexual activity. The phrase “when you 
undertake to pray” was also read to mean 
“when you arise [from sleep] to pray” and 
so to require ritual cleansing after sleep 
(q.v.), making sleep — like the enumerated 
bodily functions — into something that 
vitiates ritual purity (Katz, Body of text, 

6o-75)- 

A phrase common to both q 5:6 and 4:43, 
“or [if] you have touched women” (aw 
lamastum al-nisa’a) also generated exegetical 
debate (see exegesis of the Qur'an: 
classical and medieval). Does the verb 
“to touch” (lamasa) here refer to mere 
touching or does it refer euphemistically to 
sexual intercourse? How one answered this 
question had deeper implications for the 
meaning of the passage as whole. If mere 
touching was meant, a literal reading of 
the verse could produce the result that in 
cases of simply touching of women — that 
is, in cases where ablutions were vitiated 
but no major impurity incurred — sub¬ 
stitute wiping with dust (tayammum) would 
be allowed if no water were available. By 
negative implication, then, major ritual 
impurity could not be cured by such sub¬ 
stitute wiping. On the other hand, if lamasa 
referred to sexual contact with women, 
then its mention in the clause in question 
entailed the possibility that major ritual 
impurity could be cured by substitute wip¬ 
ing with dust (Katz, Body of text, 86-96). 

It should be noted that the phrase 
tayammamu sa c Tdan tayyiban, “seek out a 
clean, elevated place,” in q 5:6 likely origi¬ 
nally referred to the seeking out of an ap¬ 
propriate place to perform substitute 


ablutions but the verb (tayammama) eventu¬ 
ally acquired the technical legal sense of 
performing substitute ablutions or cleans¬ 
ing with sand (Paret, Kommmtar, 116). 

Neither q 5:6 nor q 4:43 provide details 
about what constitutes major impurity, 
apart from giving it a nam e,junub, in Q 5. 
The term junub and its triliteral root j-n-b 
have a connotation of being set apart or 
being a stranger (Lane, 466-7) and the con¬ 
notation of being an outsider is perhaps 
reinforced by resonances from cognate lan¬ 
guages (e.g. Hebrew gannab, “thief”; see 
strangers and foreigners; theft; 
foreign vocabulary). Despite the po¬ 
tentially broad implications of the term’s 
semantic range, however, Muslim jurists in 
general recognized only two varieties of 
this more serious degree of ritual pollu¬ 
tion, or rather, two sorts of occurrences 
that necessitated the more extensive ritual 
washing: sexual activity and menstruation 
(q.v.). Sexual activity was defined by Mus¬ 
lim jurists in the first instance as seminal 
emission but also as any sexually related or 
induced emission, whether by a man or 
woman (Ibn Rushd, Bidayat, i, 40). 

Menstruation (hayd, mahid), on the other 
hand, is addressed in the Qur’an in several 
passages, in regard to determinations of 
paternity (q 65:4; cf. 2:228) and also as a 
disability entailing impurity: 

They ask you about menstruation (al- 
mahld). Say: “It is a disability (adha), so 
sequester women during menstruation and 
do not approach them until they become 
pure (hattayathurna). Once they have puri¬ 
fied themselves (idha tatahharna), then ap¬ 
proach them in the manner that God has 
commanded you.” God loves the penitent 
(see repentance and penance), and he 
loves those who purify themselves (q 2:222). 

Although this verse does not mention any 
particular ritual act the performance of 
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which is impeded by menstruation, Muslim 
jurists identified menstruation as a variety 
of major ritual impurity that triggered the 
more stringent prayer-related cleansing 
requirements of £ 5:6. Presumably the 
references in <4 2:222 to purification — de¬ 
noted by words derived from the root 
t-h-r — drew the jurists’ attention and led 
them to read the requirement of purifica¬ 
tion in £ 2:222 as parallel to that for major 
impurity (junub) in cj 5:6. A consequence of 
reading these two verses together is that 
human states of impurity and associated 
cleansing requirements were understood to 
have a limited and specific ritual purpose 
and therefore to be relatively easily cur¬ 
able. Ritual impurity in human beings was 
not seen as a general state of substantive 
uncleanness. Given the lack of references 
to specific rituals in q 2:222, it would have 
been possible, alternatively, to deem men¬ 
struation a form of substantive impurity, 
but that is not the route taken by Islamic 
law (Reinhart, Impurity/No danger, 15; 
Katz, Body of text, 194-201). On the other 
hand, Muslim jurists also consider men¬ 
struation a bar not only to prayer but also 
to fasting (q.v.), circumambulation of the 
Ka'ba (q.v.) and sexual intercourse (Ibn 
Rushd, Biddy at, i, 49). 

Performance of the minor cleansing 
prior to prayer may have represented an 
important symbolic act undertaken by con¬ 
verts to Islam in the time of Muhammad. 

It is reported (albeit in a very stylized man¬ 
ner) that some of the very first Medinese 
(see Medina) to accept Muhammad’s mis¬ 
sion uttered the shahada (see witness to 
faith), performed the minor cleansing and 
then prayed (Tabari, Ta ‘rikh, iii, 1215-6; see 
also Katz, Body of text, 159 n. 42). 

Other ritual contexts 

Apart from prayer and the varieties of pol¬ 
lution that bar one from performing a valid 
prayer, the Qur’an makes no express re¬ 


quirement of ritual purity in connection 
with other rites. On the other hand, per¬ 
sons undertaking the pilgrimage (q.v.) are 
considered to be in a special or sacred state 
(pi. hururri) and are subject to restrictions in 
connection therewith (see forbidden; 
profane and sacred). The Qur’an sug¬ 
gests that hunting land animals could viti¬ 
ate this state (q, 5:1, g6) but not fishing 
fe 5:96; see HUNTING AND FISHING), though 
a more likely interpretation of these re¬ 
strictions would be that the animals in 
question enjoy a consecrated (taboo) status 
because of their presence in the sacred 
precinct ( haram; see consecration of 
animals). In addition, some jurists con¬ 
sidered the minor cleansing associated with 
prayer a necessary prerequisite for circum¬ 
ambulation of the Ka'ba and also for 
touching the Qur’an (e.g., Ibn Rushd, 
Bidayat, i, 36-7). Finally, although the 
Qur’an imposes no specific requirement of 
cleansing in connection with fasting, sexual 
intercourse (rafth) is expressly forbidden 
during the daily fasting period of Rama¬ 
dan (q.v.; cf. Q. 2:187). 

Substantive impurity 

The Qur’an indicates substantive impurity 
by the terms najas, “unclean,” rijs, “filthy,” 
rijz, “abomination,” and rujz (see below). 
The first of these is used only once but the 
latter appear in a number of passages (see 
Izutsu, Concepts, 240-1). 

Even in the context of modern studies of 
ritual purity and pollution that emphasize 
the symbolic nature of such concepts 
(Douglas, Purity, 3-4; Katz, Body of text, 
13-24; Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 18-24), 
the qur’anic notion of substantive impurity 
appears particularly abstract and ideologi¬ 
cal rather than matter-driven. The Qur’an 
labels persons who are portrayed as 
opposed in one way or another to right 
religion (q.v.) as unclean. In (4 9:28 the 
Qur’an provides that non-monotheists (al- 
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mushrikun) are najas, “unclean,” and that 
they should therefore “not approach the 
sacred mosque,” their fundamental quality 
of uncleanness precluding them from entry 
to a sacred site (see belief and unbelief; 

POLYTHEISM AND ATHEISM; RELIGIOUS 

pluralism and the Qur’an). Sometimes, 
God is said to endow certain impious per¬ 
sons with the quality of rijs, or to add to 
their rijs (see q 6:125; 7:71; 9:125; 10:100; 
33:33). In one passage, uncooperative 
Bedouin (q.v.) are said to be rijs (q 9:95). 
Finally, in another passage, God desires to 
expunge rijs from Muhammad’s family (or 
the people of the Ka'ba. ahl al-bayt; see 
people of the house; family of the 
prophet) and to purify them ( yuridu llahu 
li-yudhhiba ankumu l-rijsa ahla l-bayti wa- 
yutahhirakum tathvran, q 33:33). In this verse, 
rijs is connected with practices labeled as 
jahilT (see age of ignorance), and these 
practices are, in the same verse, opposed to 
the most fundamental aspects of Muslim 
practice: prayer, almsgiving (q.v.) and obe¬ 
dience (q.v.) to God and his messenger 
(q.v.; see also authority; kings and 
rulers). In all these passages, rijs can be 
understood to refer to a condition in which 
pre-existing commitments of one kind or 
another (but above all, pre-Islamic Arabian 
beliefs and practices; see pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE qUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 

religion in pre-islamic) interfere with 
receptivity to Islam (see e.g. Izutsu, 

Concepts, 31), 

The term rijz differs slightly from rijs in its 
connotations. In several passages, it refers 
to something punitive that comes from 
God, perhaps in the nature of a plague or 
a pestilence that descends from heaven (e.g. 
ft 2:59; 7 :l 34-5= l6 2i 29:34; meaning pun¬ 
ishment in general: q 34:5; 45:11; see 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; CHASTISEMENT 

and punishment). In two other passages, 
however, it seems to denote a general con¬ 
dition of uncleanness that can be remedied 


by purification. In q 8:11, God causes rain 
to descend from the heavens (see heaven 
and sky; water) in order to purify (t-h-r) 
persons and to drive away from them the 
rijz of Satan (see devil). In q 74:4-5, 
Muhammad is urged to purify (t-h-r) his 
garment and to avoid al-rujz, a word of 
disputed meaning. Its proximity to an in¬ 
junction to purify something suggests that 
it could refer to a variety of (figurative) 
pollution, and this possibility is recognized 
by the exegetical literature. Al-Baydawl 
(d. prob. 716/1316-7; Anwar, ii, 367), for 
example, paraphrases the verse as urging 
avoidance of divine punishment by avoid¬ 
ing “abominations” (qaba’ih). Commen¬ 
tators also connect it with polytheism 
(shirk) and idol-worship ( awthan; see idol¬ 
atry and idolaters; idols and images) 
as well as with divine punishment ( 'adhab; 
e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, iii, 361; Farra’, 
Ma'am, iii, 201; Baydawl, Anwar, ii, 367). 
Paret (. hommentar. 163, 184, 493) opines that 
rijs, “Unreinheit,” and rijz/rujz, “Strafge- 
richt,” have been used interchangeably in 
several passages, even though they are dif¬ 
ferent words with distinct meanings. Jeffery 
[For. vocab., 139) agrees with those who 
see rujz as a Syriac borrowing of rugza, 
“wrath,” i.e. God’s wrath. This last pos¬ 
sibility fits with the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of the word as meaning ‘ adhab but also 
raises the question of whether both rijz and 
rijs in certain passages (e.g. q 7:134 and 
q 7:71, respectively, both noted above) 
might not also derive ultimately from 
rugza. 

In other passages, what is substantively 
unclean divides into sinful conduct and 
forbidden foods. Wine and certain games 
of chance (see gambling; divination) are 
rijs (q 5:90) as are carrion (q.v.), blood 
(see blood and bloodclot) and pork 
(q 6:145; see Rivlin, Gesetz, 82-3). Muslims 
are also enjoined to “avoid the rijs of idols” 
(q 22:30), a phrase which follows closely on 
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the heels of a general provision of dietary 
law (“livestock are made lawful for you 
except for that which is recited to you [as 
being unlawful]”; see Wansbrough, qs, 72). 
Perhaps the reference is to food sacrificed 
to idols (compare q 2:173 and similar 
passages, in which Muslims are forbidden 
to eat sacrifices made to other than God; 
‘Abd al-Baql, 738, entry h-l-l; see sacri¬ 
fice). These passages could, together with 
some of those discussed above that refer 
to persons, be understood as a general 
denunciation, in terms of ritual purity, of 
pre-Islamic Arabian cultic practices. 

Another group of prohibitions that over¬ 
lap pardy with notions of substantive 
purity and impurity receive attention in 
the Qur’an under the rubric “lawful and 
unlawful” ( halal and haram; see lawful 
and unlawful). For example, the list of 
prohibited foods identified as rijs at Q, 6:145 
are, in the same passage, declared unlaw¬ 
ful or forbidden, muharram. In addition, as 
with the division of najas and rijs primarily 
into persons and things, so too certain 
persons (e.g. in regard to marriage; see 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; PROHIBITED 

degrees) and things (especially foods, but 
some conduct as well) may be declared 
lawful or unlawful (see virtues and vices, 
COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). The Con¬ 
cept of unlawfulness — the quality of 
being haram — entails simultaneously a 
sense of taboo and of sacredness, probably 
originally in connection with ritual-related 
restrictions on certain activities (see 
Heninger, Purete; Izutsu, Concepts, 237-41). 

Connected with both the above sets of 
notions — uncleanness, and lawful and 
unlawful — is the use of the terms tayyib 
and khablth, “good” and “bad” (see good 
and evil). Tayyib connotes in particular 
something that is pleasing to the senses, but 
it is sometimes expressly associated with 
what is lawful, especially foods, as is khablth 
with what is unlawful (e.g. Q, 7:157) and 


both also have an ethical dimension (see 
Izutsu, Concepts, 235-6). In this connection, 
the lone occurrence of the verb dhakka in 
Q 5:3 may be noted: The passage in ques¬ 
tion forbids (hurrimat ’alaykum) certain enu¬ 
merated foods “except for those that you 
purify” (dhakkaytum). Presumably the term 
refers to a purifying ritual slaughter for 
animals that are in the throes of a ritually 
suspect death (the verb dhakka may be 
borrowed from Aramaic; cf. Jeffery, For. 
vocab., 135). 

Note that persons are, in general, neither 
substantively impure nor contagious under 
the qur’anic purity regime and also not 
under general principles of Islamic law 
(Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 19), although 
the labeling of polytheists as unclean at 
Q 9:28 has been read literally by Shl'i 
jurists (Katz, Body of text, 48). It has been 
suggested that the rubric lawful-unlawful 
was more important to the pre-Islamic 
Arabs than that of clean-unclean (Well- 
hausen, Reste, 168). In the very earliest 
period of Islam, however, it seems that 
some regarded substantive impurity as 
related, or equivalent, to major ritual 
impurity (junub). Under this view, substan¬ 
tive impurity would be polluting or con¬ 
tagious and so require a major cleansing. 
By analogy, then, major ritual impurity 
would also be contagious. This view was 
rejected at a relatively early date, though, 
and substantive impurity and major ritual 
impurity were held distinct. Thus, ritual 
impurity, of both the major and minor 
variety, remained confined to individuals 
and so not directly or indirecdy com¬ 
municable (Katz, Body of text, 150-1 and 
chapter 4). 

General declarations of purity and impurity 
In addition to its declarations concerning 
the purity-status of worshippers and the 
inherently unclean and so unlawful nature 
of certain items and actions, the Qur’an 
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also identifies various persons, objects and 
actions as pure or impure in a general, 
non-technical manner. Although these 
notions do not in strict terms delineate or 
supplement rules governing the purity- 
status of believers, they nevertheless form 
an ethical discourse which inhabits, as it 
were, the periphery of the Qur’an’s more 
expressly normative passages regulating 
matters of ritual purity. 

A prominent theme of the Qur’an’s 
purity rhetoric concerns God’s rendering 
persons pure: He does this to whom he will 
(q, 4:49; 24:21), though he also sends mes¬ 
sengers to purify persons, especially in con¬ 
junction with the teaching of “the book 
(q.v.) and wisdom” (q.v.; Q, 2:129, 151; 3:164; 
62:2). Conversely, God disdains to purify 
those who break their troth (q 3:77; cf. 
2:174; see covenant; breaking trusts 
and contracts). The foregoing passages 
employ the verb zakka and seem to be of 
general applicability. God’s purification of 
individuals is also accomplished using the 
verb tahhara but when that verb is em¬ 
ployed, the context seems more specific. 

He has angels (see angel) inform Mary 
(q.v.) that she has been purified (q, 3:42) 
and it is said to those who will pray (c> 5:6) 
and to Muhammad’s family (or his wives, 
or the people of the Ka'ba) that God 
wishes to purify them (q_ 33:33). He sends 
rain to purify persons from Satan’s iniquity 
(q 8:11; see sin, major and minor) and he 
also purifies Jesus (q.v.) from those who 
disbelieve (a 3:55)- 

In several passages, certain persons are 
variously identified as pure or purified. 
Moses (q.v.), for example, accuses Khidr 
(see khadir/khidr) of killing a pure (or 
innocent) soul (nafs zakiyya, a 18:74) and 
Mary is told that she is to receive a pure 
youth (ghulaman zakiyyan, a 19:19). Several 
of these passages suggest, perhaps, that a 
state of ritual purity is intended: The be¬ 
lievers’ spouses in paradise (q.v.) will be 


purified (azwaj mutahhara, a 2:25; 3:15; 4:57; 
see houris) and Lot’s (q.v.) followers purify 
themselves (or hold themselves out as pure, 
a 7:82; 27:56). A mosque worthy of being 
prayed in contains persons who love to 
purify themselves {anyatatahha.ru, a 9:108). 

The ideas of charitable giving and self- 
purification are connected in the Qur’an 
by the fact that the root z~k~y can signify 
either or both. The connection between 
charity and self-purification is frequendy 
explicit, as in a 9:103, in which it is said 
that taking alms (sadaqa) from people’s 
property will purify them (tuzakkT, tutahhir) 
or, a 92:18, in which those who donate 
property purify themselves ( alladhiyu’ti 
malahuyatazakka; see gift and gift¬ 
giving). Other examples are more 
ambiguous and may intend both 
senses — purification and charity — at 
once (e.g. a9 l: 9i 87:14; 20:76 and else¬ 
where; see 'Abd al-Baql, 331, z~ky; on 
Z~k-y as a borrowing from Jewish Aramaic 
in the sense of “alms,” see Zysow, Zakat). 

Certain items, especially if connected 
with the divine, are also identified as pure 
or purified in the Qur’an. The pages of 
revelation (suhuf) are called purified 
(mutahhara) at Q 80:13-4 and Q, 98:2 (see 
scrolls; sheets). Abraham (q.v.) and 
Ishmael (q.v.) were commanded to purify 
(t-h-r) the Ka c ba (q_ 2:125; cf. 22:26). God 
sends pure rain ( ma’an tahuran, Q, 25:48, the 
likely source of the idea that ritual cleans¬ 
ing should be performed with water) and 
also gives the inhabitants of paradise a 
pure draught (sharaban tahuran, Q, 76:21). 

Finally, notions of purity are expressly 
connected with ethical (and especially 
chaste) conduct and passages expressing 
this idea employ the comparative form, 
derived from either t-h-r or z~k~y (see 
chastity). Adherence to certain rules reg¬ 
ulating marriage, for example, is “more 
pure” {azka, athar, £> 2:232), as is adher¬ 
ence to the principle that one not enter 
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another’s home without permission ( afkd , 

£ 24:28; see house, domestic and 
divine). For male believers, it is more pure 
(azka) not to stare (at women, presumably) 
and also to cover their private parts 
(q, 24:30; see modesty). Similarly, it is more 
pure (athar) to talk with Muhammad’s 
wives while separated from them by a cur¬ 
tain (q, 33:53; see veil; wives of the 
prophet; social interactions). Finally, 
Lot announces that his daughters would be 
more pure (athar) for his community 
(q, 11:78; that is, a chaste alternative to 
their licentiousness; see adultery and 
fornication). 

It should be noted, that, although the 
Qur’an may be said to partake, in certain 
(but not all) respects, in the generally mi- 
sogynistic mood of late antiquity (see 
patriarchy), its notion of substantive 
impurity does not, and was not interpreted 
to, relegate women to a special and inher¬ 
ently problematic ritual status (Katz, Body 
of text, 201; see women and the qur’an; 
gender). 

Islamic law’s approach to ritual purity 
The technical terms employed by Islamic 
law to denote the various aspects of ritual 
purity discussed above are mostly non- 
qur’anic. Ritual purity in general is known 
as and discussed in books of fiqh under the 
rubric of tahdra. Tahdra does not appear in 
the Qur’an, though it seems likely to be 
originally a technical term, given its fun¬ 
damental etymological and semantic con¬ 
gruence with Hebrew toharot (see generally 
Reinhart, Tahara). Minor or transient 
impurity entailing the minor cleansing is 
generally denoted by hadath, an “event,” 
with a slightly negative connotation (see 
Lane, 528), though it can also refer to both 
degrees of ritual impurity (e.g. Ibn Rushd, 
Biddy at, i, 40). The qur’anic term junub is 
used for major ritual impurity, though it is 
an adjective and so the non-qur’anic noun 


janaba is also employed. The minor cleans¬ 
ing is referred to as wudu\ “ablutions,” and 
the associated verb is tawadda’ (for further 
discussion, see cleanliness and ablution 
and Chaumont, Wudu’). The term ghusl 
denotes the major cleansing. None of these 
three terms occurs in the Qur’an but they 
are commonplace in the hadlth (see 

HADITH AND THE QUR’AN). 

Books of fiqh always begin with a chapter 
on ritual purity, tahdra. Discussions of 
tahdra, in turn, often start with a discussion 
of what does and does not defile water 
used for ablutions (see e.g. Shafi'T, Umm. i, 
16-25). Major and minor states of impurity 
and their causes are discussed, as well as 
the procedures for remedying them, 
namely ablutions (wudu) and the major 
washing (ghusl) and the exception allowing 
substitute wiping with sand (tayammum). 
Menstruation usually merits a separate and 
detailed treatment in the chapters on 
tahdra. Some authors also include informa¬ 
tion on cleansing after elimination of waste 
and possibly other matters affecting the 
body, such as personal grooming and also 
circumcision (q.v.). Finally, the category of 
the substantively impure may receive at¬ 
tention, though the forbidden quality of 
certain foods may be treated in a separate 
chapter on food and beverages, outside the 
tahdra rubric. 

Conclusion 

As discussed, the Qur’an’s most basic rules 
governing ritual purity, at £ 5:6 and Q. 4:43, 
are embedded in a context of covenantal 
themes (see covenant), constituted in 
particular by references to God’s bounty 
(ni’ma) and human obedience ( al-sam’wa- 
l-ta c a; Katz, Body of text, 32-58). Addition¬ 
ally, the theme of mobilization of the 
community, especially for war (q.v.), seems 
to be associated with such passages, sug¬ 
gesting that the purity strictures serve (or 
served originally) also to demarcate the 
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(early) Muslims from outsiders and to de¬ 
lineate community boundaries (ibid., 53-7). 
Another covenantal theme sounds in those 
pronouncements concerning the purity or 
licitness of certain foods, which are be¬ 
stowed by God as part of his bounty (see 
e.g. Graf \Jagdbeute, 4-69). This contextual 
setting of pronouncements on purity and 
licitness reinforces the impression that the 
Qur’an’s purity regime is connected with 
the demarcation of the Muslims as a dis¬ 
tinct community, constituted by a unique 
and reciprocal relationship with the divine 
(see Katz, Body of text, 58). 

The relative lack of systematic concern in 
the Qur’an with substantive impurity and 
contamination suggests further, however, 
that the principal focus of its purity regime 
is on the immediate human relationship 
with the divine and not with the hierarchi¬ 
cal understanding of society in accordance 
with exclusivist principles of holiness, 
mapped on to the body as cleanness. The 
highly symbolic, qur’anically-mandated 
wipings and washings contrast, for exam¬ 
ple, with other more intensive and intru¬ 
sive modes of inscribing and ritualizing the 
body, such as circumcision. Yet this ten¬ 
dency contrasts with the asserted cove¬ 
nantal aspects of the Qur’an’s purity 
regime. Thus, a fruitful tension obtains 
between the appropriation of the body as a 
symbol of a community specially situated 
relative to the divine and a lack of danger- 
symbolizing, boundary-constituting purity 
strictures. 

Fundamental to modern studies of ritual 
(im)purity is the recognition that notions 
of purity and pollution do not necessarily 
concern dirt and its removal but rather 
symbolic ways of arranging the world. 
Thus, it has famously been observed that, 
in the context of ritual purity, dirt is 
“matter out of place,” matter that upsets 
a familiar pattern (Douglas, Purity, 3-4, 35, 
40). To the extent that it forms a system, 


the qur’anic purity regime centers almost 
entirely on the purity status of persons 
performing prayer. Thus, what it seeks 
to organize, at one level of theological 
abstraction (see theology and the 
qur’an), is a mode of human contact with 
the transcendent by signifying the wor¬ 
shipper’s reassertion of bodily control, a 
theme developed further by Muslim jurists 
(Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 20). Readi¬ 
ness for the holy is all. 

Barriers to effective contact include the 
symbolic (and occasionally the actual) resi¬ 
due of the most basic, and mundane, of 
human bodily functions, urination, defeca¬ 
tion, menstruation, sexual intercourse and 
even (as a result of post-qur’anic juristic 
elaboration) prolonged sleep (Katz, Body of 
text, 13-24; Reinhart, Purity/No danger, 
18-24). I n this regard, the purity-related 
practices mandated by Islamic law — note¬ 
worthy for their conspicuous grounding in 
the qur’anic text — have been interpreted 
as gaining “their resonance not from the 
recapitulation of ontology but in the an¬ 
ticipation of its reversal” (Katz, Body of text, 
203) as a symbolic prefiguration of the 
recapture of the solidity and permanence 
of the near-divine, heavenly, or paradisia¬ 
cal state (see eschatology; cosmology). 

Joseph E. Lowry 
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Rivers see water; paradise 

Road see PATH OR WAY 

RoaSt(ing) see fire; hell and hellfire 

Robber(y) see theft; boundaries and 

PRECEPTS 

Rock see stone; stoning 


Rod 

Staff or stick upon which one leans for 
support or uses as a tool. In the Qur’an, 
the Arabic word for rod, 'asd, which is 
mentioned twelve times, is used in the pos¬ 
sessive form when speaking of Moses (q.v.), 
that is, 'asaMusa, “the rod of Moses.” It is 
used in a singular form ('am) when related 
to Moses and in a plural form (‘isiyya) with 
reference to Pharaoh’s (q.v.) sorcerers (see 
magic). Events involving the word ‘asa, 
which has a variety of features in the 
Qur’an, have been presented in support of 
its being one of the two great miracles of 
Moses (see miracles; marvels). The 
qur’anic commentators narrate various 


stories of how Moses received the rod (see 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval). Some relate that the prophet 
Shu'ayb (q.v.), the father-in-law of Moses, 
gave him the rod and that Adam brought it 
from heaven when he was compelled to 
leave (see adam and eve; fall of man). It 
was entrusted to Shu'ayb, who then passed 
it on to his son-in-law Moses (Tabari, 

Tqfsir, xx, 67 -Jaldlayn, 511), 

The word first appears in the Qur’an in 
connection with a great need for water 
(q.v.). On this occasion, the rod works as a 
miraculous instrument to bring water from 
the bottom of a rock. The verse says, 
“When Moses asked for water for his peo¬ 
ple, we said, ‘Strike with your rod the rock, 
and there will gush out from the rock 
twelve springs’ ” (q 2:60; 7:160). On an¬ 
other occasion, the same rod works to 
swallow sorcerers’ false snakes. Q, 7:117 
states, “And we inspired Moses, saying 
‘Throw your rod,’ and thereupon it swal¬ 
lowed up their lying show.” Moses’ rod, on 
this occasion, has been transformed into a 
giant snake, to swallow up those of the 
opposing sorcerers. Moses understood that 
the power of the sorcerers was demonic, 
which is why they were defeated by his 
powerful and miraculously-bestowed rod. 
The Qur’an refers to the rod of Moses in a 
conversation between Moses and God. 
Moses seems unaware of the actual nature 
of his rod: “ ‘And what is that in your right 
hand, O Moses?’ He said, ‘This is my rod, 
whereon I lean, and wherewith I beat 
down branches for my sheep, and wherein 
I find other uses.’ He said, ‘Cast it down, 

O Moses.’ So Moses cast it down, and im¬ 
mediately it became a gliding snake.” The 
end of the verse suggests that Moses was 
told to catch the snake and not to be afraid 
because God would transform it to its orig¬ 
inal state (q 20:17-21; cf. 27:10). A mystical 
interpretation claims that God blamed 
Moses because he had related the rod to 
himself in his presence, when he was sup- 
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posed to acknowledge that everything be¬ 
longed to God (see sufism and the 
qur’an; gratitude and ingratitude; 
POWER AND IMPOTENCE; POSSESSION). 
Accordingly, God asked him to throw his 
rod, so that Moses could show God that he 
was not the actual owner of the rod 
(Qurtubl, Jdmi\ xi, 186; for additional 
comments, see ibid., vii, 258; Ibn Kathlr, 
Tafsir, ii, 237). Clearly Moses was entrusted 
with such a miraculous rod so that he 
could respond to the taunts of Pharaoh’s 
sorcerers. They had magical rods and were 
able to challenge Moses and his message. 
They said, “by the glory of Pharaoh, we 
will be victorious” (q 26:44; cf. 20:66; see 
victory). 

The Qur’an presents the rod of Moses 
as instrumental in opening a way in the 
sea to help the Israelites (see children of 
Israel) escape from Pharaoh’s oppression 
(q.v.). This miraculous event appeared at a 
time when Moses and his followers were 
chased by Pharaoh’s troops. “Then we in¬ 
spired Moses, saying ‘Strike the sea with 
your rod,’ and it parted. Each part was as a 
mountain vast” (q 26:63). Al-Qurtubi 
(d. 671/1272) comments that the rod was a 
simple instrument in this case; the one who 
parted the sea was actually God himself 
{Jdmi 1 , xiii, 15). 

Another word used in the Qur’an to sig¬ 
nify a rod is mins a ’a, which refers to the rod 
of Solomon (q.v.). Q 34:14 states, “And 
when we decreed death for him (Solomon), 
nothing showed his death to them (the 
jinn), save a creeping creature of the earth, 
which gnawed away his rod.” The verse 
indicates that the jinn (q.v.) were unaware 
of the world of the unseen (ghayb). Since 
Solomon died while leaning on his rod, 
they did not know he was dead until his 
rod decayed, allowing him to fall (see 
hidden and the hidden). 

One can argue that the qur’anic empha¬ 
sis on the rod of Moses has resulted in the 
idea that, in Arab culture, carrying a rod 


has become a sign of faith (q.v.) and an 
imitation of the prophets (see prophets 
and prophethood; although there is no 
mention of Jesus’ [q.v.] rod in the Qur’an, 
al-Tabari [Tafsir, iii, 285], an early qur’anic 
commentator, narrates that Jesus also had 
a rod). The prophet Muhammad used to 
carry a rod and lean on it during the 
Friday sermon (Qurtubl, (/ami j xi, 188; 
Bayhaqi, Smart, iii, 206; see Friday 
prayer). The rod of the Prophet remained 
significant, even after his death. It is known 
that the rod was entrusted to ‘Abdallah b. 
Mas'ud, one of his great Companions 
(see companions of the prophet). He 
was given the honorary title Holder of 
the Rod of the Prophet {sahib ‘asa l-nabi, 
Qurtubl, Jami\ xi, i8g). In Islamic cul¬ 
ture, the use of a rod has been viewed 
as a symbol of spiritual transition among 
Sufis. Al-Qurtubi narrates that an ascetic 
(see asceticism) was asked why he 
carried the rod despite the fact that he 
was not sick or old. He answered, “This 
reminds me that I am a traveler in this 
world” (Qurtubl, Jami’, xi, 189; see 
journey). 

Zeki Saritoprak 
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Romans see BYZANTINES 

Ruby see METALS AND MINERALS 
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Saba’ see sheba 
Sabaeans see sheba 


Sabbath 

Saturday, technically, Friday evening to 
Saturday evening. While related etymologi¬ 
cally to the Aramaic and Hebrew words for 
the Sabbath (in which tradition it connotes 
the day of “rest”), the Arabic term (sabt) 
was provided with an appropriate Islamic 
sense by the Qur’an and later Muslim 
interpretation. 

The Qur’an uses the word sabt six times 
(plus once as a verb,yasbitu, “to keep the 
Sabbath,” in 0.7:163) and clearly draws a 
relationship between the Jews, the Sabbath 
and not working on that day of the week, 
in keeping with the Jewish tradition (see 
jews and Judaism). The day was imposed 
upon the Jews at Sinai (q.v.) according to 
0 4:154 through the statement from God, 
“Do not transgress the Sabbath!” Some 
Muslim traditions suggest that this regula¬ 
tion was a punishment on the Jews for their 
refusal to worship (q.v.) on Friday (see 
Friday prayer), the day designated for 
such activities by God; God would accept 
the Sabbath as long as the Jews ceased 


from any work on that day (see Tabari, 
Tafsir, ii, 167-8). On the other hand, tradi¬ 
tions can be found which legitimize all of 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday as days of 
worship (e.g. Muslim, SahTh, K Jum c a 22). 

£) 16:124 focuses on disputes over the ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath, “The Sabbath 
was appointed only for those who were at 
variance thereon; surely your lord will 
decide between them on the day of resur¬ 
rection (q.v.), touching their differences.” 
This perhaps reflects earlier Jewish- 
Christian debates over the proper day of 
worship (see Christians and Christian¬ 
ity; qibla). The breaking of the law of 
the Sabbath attracts the most attention 
with three passages, q 2:65, q 4:47, and 
q 7:163 (where the root s-b-t is used twice), 
speaking of those who transgressed the 
Sabbath being cursed and transformed 
into “despised apes” (q 2:65, 7:166; also see 
q5:6o; see boundaries and precepts; 
law and the quR’AN). Opinion varied as 
to whether this transformation was to be 
understood literally or metaphorically, for 
example as something that happened to 
Jewish hearts (see heart; metaphor; 
polysemy). Modern scholarship has not 
reached a consensus on the origins of this 

The Qur’an restates the biblical notion 


that there were six days of creation (q.v.; 

Q 7:54; 10:3; 11:7, etc.) but denies the bibli¬ 
cal implication that God “rested” from 
creation and that this is to be commemo¬ 
rated through keeping the Sabbath as a 
day of rest. God says after his experience 
with creation, “Weariness did not touch 
us” (q 50:38). Thus the exegetical problem 
arose of how to explain that the seventh 
day of the week was called sabt while not 
implying that the word conveyed that sense 
of “rest.” The answer was contained in the 
derivation of the word sabt from the verb 
sabata restricted in its meaning to senses of 
“ceasing” or “being still,” without convey¬ 
ing an implication of “rest”; the word subat 
was still seen to have that meaning, how¬ 
ever, as was necessitated by Q 25:47 and 
Q 78:9, where sleep is termed a “rest.” 

(See also dreams and sleep; anthro¬ 
pomorphism; POLEMIC AND POLEMICAL 
LANGUAGE.) 

Andrew Rippin 
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Sabians 

A religious community mentioned three 
times in the Qur'an. The Sabians (sabi’un) 
should not be confused with the Sabaeans, 
the inhabitants of Saba’, the biblical 
Sheba, a famous ancient nation in south 
Arabia (see sheba; bilqTs; pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN; SOUTH ARABIA, 


religion in pre-islamic). The identity of 
the Sabians has puzzled both medieval and 
modern scholarship. 

£ 2:62 states: ‘As for those who have 
believed and those who have professed 
Judaism and the Nasara and the Sabians: 
those who believed in God and the last day 
and did good, they shall have their rec¬ 
ompense with their lord (q.v.) and there 
shall be no fear (q.v.) upon them, nor shall 
they grieve” (see jews and Judaism; 
reward and punishment; faith), q 5:69 
is nearly identical with the verse just 
quoted, apart from the fact that the 
Sabians are mentioned before the Nasara. 
Q 22:17 states: “As for those who have 
believed and those who professed Judaism 
and the Sabians and the Nasara and the 
Magians (q.v.; al-majus, i.e. Zoroastrians) 
and those who have associated, verily God 
shall distinguish among them on the day of 
resurrection” (q.v.). The first two verses 
mentioned here seem to be imply that the 
Sabians, like the believers (Muslims), the 
Jews and the Nasara (generally understood 
to mean Christians; see Christians and 
Christianity, but see de Blois, Nasrani 
and hanlf), are at least potential candidates 
for salvation and enjoy the status of People 
of the Book (q.v.). None of the three 
verses, however, says anything specific 
about the beliefs of the Sabians or gives 
any other indication as to who they actu¬ 
ally were. 

The classical Muslim exegetes (see exe¬ 
gesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval) offer a large number of con¬ 
flicting suggestions. Some of these are 
purely abstract, for example, “they are 
between the Magians and the Jews” 
(Tabari, Tafsir, ad Q 2:62), but a few are 
more concrete. One account (not men¬ 
tioned in al-Tabari’s Tafsir but cited by 
some of the later commentators) identifies 
the Sabians with a pagan community in 
Harran, generally described as star 
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worshippers (cf. Shahrastam, MaJatTh, i, 
f. 168b f.; id., Milal, 248-51; Fr. trans. in 
Lime des religions, ii, 167-72). In fact, the 
polytheists of Harran did call themselves 
sdbi'un, at least when writing in Arabic, but 
among Muslim authorities the view was 
widespread that these people had appro¬ 
priated the qur’anic name “Sabians” 
merely so as to be able to claim the status 
of “People of the Book” and thus to avoid 
Muslim persecution (cf. de Blois, Sabians). 
A few authors claim that the “real 
Sabians,” i.e. the Sabians of the Qur’an, 
are a sect living in the swamps of south¬ 
ern Iraq. Ibn al-Nadim’s (d. ca. 385/995) 
Fihrist (Eng. trans. of this passage in de 
Blois, Sabians, 53-60) gives a fairly 
detailed account of these “Sabians of 
the swamps,” who, he claims, were 
“numerous” in his own time (late fourth/ 
tenth century), from which description 
their identity as a remnant of an early 
Christian sect, the Elchasaites, emerges. 
And, at a later date, the name “Sabians” 
was also applied to a different community 
in southern Iraq, the non-Christian 
Mandaeans. 

In 1856 the Russian scholar Chwolsohn 
observed, correctly, that Ibn al-Nadim’s 
“Sabians of the swamps” were Elchasaites 
but, erroneously, identified the latter with 
the modern Mandaeans, concluding that 
the Mandaeans are the Sabians of the 
Qur’an. It is unfortunate that western 
students of Islam almost unanimously 
accepted this unfounded conclusion for 
a long time. It is now clear that the 
Harranians, Elchasaites and Mandaeans 
are three different religious communities. 

It is most unlikely that the original Muslim 
community in western Arabia had any 
knowledge of these isolated religious 
groups in the Tigris-Euphrates area. From 
the context in which they are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, it is also improbable that the 
qur’anic Sabians were either polytheist 


nature worshippers (like the Harranians) or 
a community that defined itself in stark 
contrast to the Judeo-Christian prophetic 
tradition (like the Mandaeans); if, on the 
other hand, they were Elchasaites, one 
could ask why they were not included 
among the Nasara. It seems rather that 
the Muslim tradition very early lost any 
recollection of who was intended by the 
qur’anic term and that “Sabians,” con¬ 
sequently, became a convenient label for 
a variety of small religious communities 
seeking refuge from potential Muslim 
persecution. 

On the assumption that the qur’anic term 
refers to some community that is likely to 
have existed in Mecca (q.v.) or Medina 
(q.v.) and is not covered by other qur’anic 
names (associators, Jews, Nasara, Magians; 
see polytheism and atheism), the present 
author has suggested tentatively that the 
Sabians might have been Manichaeans, 
i.e. those whom Muslims writers on pre- 
Islamic Arabia called the zanadiqa among 
the Quraysh (q.v.). In this case, the Arabic 
sabi (or sabi) would not be a Babylonian 
dialect form of the Aramaic sabi ' “baptiz¬ 
ing,” as previously proposed (linking it 
either to the Elchasaites or the Mandaeans, 
both of whom placed great emphasis on 
baptism), but an Arabic participle from 
saba, “to turn towards,” here with the sense 
of “to convert to a different religion,” as 
was proposed by some of the medieval 
Arabic philologists. 

Frangois de Blois 
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Sacred Precincts 

Areas considered holy, often associated 
with places of worship or religious rituals. 
Sacred precincts are treated in the Qur’an 
on two levels: Israelite and Arabian (see 
children of Israel; pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an; south Arabia, reli¬ 
gion in pre-islamic). On the Israelite 
level, a sacred precinct is mentioned, to 
begin with, in the story of Moses’ (q.v.) 
vocation. In q 20:12, Moses stands before 
the burning bush and God tells him that 
the wadi, “valley,” i.e. precinct, he is stand¬ 
ing in is of “multiple sacredness” (al-wadi 
l-muqaddas tuwan); therefore he must take 
off his shoes. The same description of that 
sacred precinct is repeated in Q 79:16. The 
sacredness of the place is conveyed by the 
Arabic form muqaddas, “holy.” As for tuwan, 
which can be rendered as “multiple,” some 
Muslim exegetes suggested that it stands 
for the name of that precinct. 

The same scene is described in detail in 


£> 28:30: “And when [Moses] came to [the 
burning bush], a voice was heard from the 
right-hand (ayman) bank of the valley in 
the blessed spot (fi 1-buq‘ati l-mubarakati) of 
the bush, saying: ‘O Moses, surely I am 
God, the lord of the worlds’.” This time, 
the sacredness of a given precinct is con¬ 
veyed by the Arabic adjective mubarak, 
“blessed (by God).” Besides, the right-hand 
side of the precinct is singled out, which is 
another way of saying that this was the 
most blessed zone of the place (see left 
hand and right hand). The same des¬ 
ignation is repeated in Q 19:52, where the 
scene takes place on the “right-hand 
(ayman) side of the mountain (al-tur).” The 
mountain is evidently Mount Sinai (q.v.). 
This is also the place where God later 
makes a covenant (q.v.) with the Children 
of Israel as is indicated in £ 20:80. Here 
again the right-hand side of the mountain 
is explicitly mentioned. 

The terms muqaddas and mubarak reappear 
in relation to the holy land ( al-ard al-muqad- 
dasa; see Jerusalem; Syria; geography 
and the qur’an). As for muqaddas, this is 
how the Qur’an describes the holy land 
into which the Children of Israel are re¬ 
quested to go (q, 5:21): “O my people, enter 
the holy land which God has prescribed for 
you....” But the holy land is described 
more often as a precinct, which God has 
blessed (bdraka). Thus in £ 21:71 the land 
which God has blessed for all people (al- 
ardi llatibarakndftha lil-’alamm) appears as 
the destination of Abraham (q.v.) and Lot 
(q.v.), whereas in Q 21:81 it is the place to 
which the wind is taking King Solomon 
(q.v.). In Q, 7:137, the eastern and western 
parts of the land which God has blessed 
are said to have been given by God to the 
Children of Israel. Specific places are also 
described as blessed (see also blessing). 
Sometimes they are described as towns 
(al-qura), as in q 34:18, where they are said 
to have been frequented by the merchants 


of Sheba (q.v.). And finally, the farthest 
mosque (q.v.) which is located in the pre¬ 
cinct blessed by God ( al-masjid al-aqsa lladhT 
barakna hawlahu, q 17:1) is identified by the 
exegetes as the Temple in Jerusalem (bayt 
al-maqdis). 

On the Arabian level, sacred precincts 
are mainly those found in and around 
Mecca (q.v.). This town is said to have been 
made sacred (harramaha) by God (q 27:91; 

see PROFANE AND SACRED; FORBIDDEN). 
The axis around which its sacredness re¬ 
volves is the figure of Abraham, which 
means that the Arabian sphere runs paral¬ 
lel to that of the holy land. In fact, God’s 
blessing and the figure of Abraham are 
combined in q 3:96-7 into a common 
framework for the sacredness of the Ka'ba 
(q.v.), or al-bayt, “the house,” as it is called 
here (see house, domestic and divine): 
“The first house appointed for people is 
the one at Bakka, blessed (mubarak) and a 
guidance for all people. In it are clear signs 
(q.v.), the standing place of Abraham 
(maqdm Ibrahim; see place of abraham), 
and whoever enters it shall be secure....” 
The passage ends with a statement to the 
effect that everyone must perform pilgrim¬ 
age (q.v.) to the house. 

The exegetes explain that Bakka is a 
name for Mecca and that the passage 
asserts that the Ka‘ba was established on 
earth forty years before the Temple in 
Jerusalem (bayt al-maqdis). Such an inter¬ 
pretation indicates that the sacredness of 
the Ka’ba was indeed shaped on the model 
of Jerusalem, with a view to providing the 
former with superiority over the latter. The 
Ka'ba is in fact considered a reflection of a 
celestial house, an idea found in the com¬ 
mentaries on q 52:4, which speaks about 
an “inhabited house” (bayt ma‘mur). The 
exegetes explain that the house is “inhab¬ 
ited” in the sense that angels always fre¬ 
quent it (see angel). 

The “standing place of Abraham” 


(maqdm Ibrahim) is mentioned also in 
q 2:125. Here the “house” appears again as 
a destination for pilgrimage and as a place 
of security, and the believers are requested 
to appoint for themselves a place of prayer 
(q.v.) at the maqdm Ibrahim. Islamic tradition 
contains vivid details about the history of 
the sacred stone bearing this name, which 
is found in the vicinity of the Ka'ba to this 
very day. q 2:125 ends with the assertion 
that Abraham, as well as his son Ishmael 
(q.v.), were commanded by God to purify 
God’s house for the pilgrims and the be¬ 
lievers (see also q 22:26; see belief and 
unbelief). Abraham and Ishmael are also 
the ones who in q 2:127 “raise” the founda¬ 
tions of the house. 

Abraham is credited not only with the 
foundation of the house but also with the 
prosperity of the people living in its vicin¬ 
ity. Their prosperity is the outcome of 
Abraham’s prayer as recorded in q 14:37: 
“Our lord, I have setded a part of my off¬ 
spring in a valley unproductive of fruit 
near your sacred (muharram) house, our 
lord, that they may keep up prayer; there¬ 
fore make the hearts of some people yearn 
towards them and provide them with fruits; 
haply they may be grateful” (see grati¬ 
tude and ingratitude). In another ver¬ 
sion of the same prayer Abraham refers to 
the “town” (balad) in general and not spe¬ 
cifically to the house (q 2:126). The house 
is mentioned in further passages with no 
specific allusion to Abraham, while its 
elevated status is conveyed by a straight¬ 
forward epithet denoting sacredness, 
namely, hardm: In q 5:97, al-bayt al-fuirdm is 
explicitly the title given to the Ka'ba and in 
q 5:2 it features as the destination of sac¬ 
rificial animals (see sacrifice; consecra¬ 
tion of animals). The ritual functions of 
the house come out also in q 22:33, which 
refers to the “ancient house” (al-bayt al- 
’atiq), near which sacrifice takes place. In 
q 22:29, the believers are instructed to per- 


form circumambulation (tawaf) around 
the “ancient house,” and in q 8:35 pagan 
rituals performed in front of the house 
are denounced (see polytheism and 
atheism). 

The most explicit manifestation of the 
ritual functions of the Meccan sacred pre¬ 
cincts is provided by the title al-masjid al- 
haram, the sacred mosque,” by which the 
Qur’an refers to the Meccan sanctuary. It 
usually stands for the entire complex en¬ 
compassing the Ka c ba and in which some 
rites of the pilgrimage, such as the tawaf 
around the Ka'ba, take place. The title 
“sacred mosque” occurs, to begin with, in 
a passage (q 9:28) asserting that the idola¬ 
ters are nothing but unclean; therefore 
they should not approach the sacred 
mosque (see cleanliness and ablution; 
ritual purity). The need to preserve the 
purity of this precinct is closely associated 
with the idea that entering it (during pil¬ 
grimage) entails ritual preparations such as 
shaving one’s head or cutting one’s hair 
(q 48:27). The guardians of the mosque are 
sometimes mentioned, whom the exegetes 
identify as the Quraysh (q.v.; q 9:19; cf. 
q 8:34). These guardians must guarantee 
for all believers free access to the mosque 
but they fail to do so, for which they are 
repeatedly deplored (q 22:25; see also 
q 2:217; 5:2; 8:34; 48:25). Because of its 
utmost sacredness, pacts and covenants 
concluded at the sacred mosque bear spe¬ 
cial solemnity, as implied in q 9:7 (see 
contracts and alliances; breaking 
trusts and contracts). 

The sacred mosque is the starting point 
of the Prophet’s nocturnal journey to the 
“farthest mosque” (q 17:1), which indicates 
certain parallelism between the two 
mosques (see ascension). Indeed, the 
Qur’an (q 2:144, etc.) prescribes that it 
should become the Islamic direction of 
prayer (qibla) and, according to tradition, 
this substituted a previous qibla (q.v.) that 


was directed towards Jerusalem. 

Sacred precincts outside the sacred 
mosque are the two foothills, al-Safa and 
al-Marwa (q.v.), which are mentioned in 
q 2:158. The Qur’an declares them to be 
among God’s sha'a’ir (sing. sha c ira), i.e. his 
prescribed pilgrimage stations, and permits 
the believers to perform tawaf around 
them. The site of ‘Arafat (q.v.), another 
station of the pilgrimage situated outside 
the sacred territory (haram) of Mecca, is 
mentioned in q 2:198. The Qur’an states 
that when performing the rite named 
ifada — going in crowds from one place to 
another — from ‘Arafat, the pilgrims 
should come to the “sacred station” (al- 
mash l ar al-haram) and mention God’s name 
there. The exegetes explain that by the 
“sacred station” the site of Muzdalifa is 
meant or, more specifically, the mountain 
Quzah, where the pilgrims stay during the 
night before proceeding to Mina on the 
tenth of Dhu 1-Hijja. 

The Meccan precincts are not only 
sacred but also secure. In fact, sacredness 
and security go hand in hand, as indicated 
in passages (q 28:57; 29:67) stating that 
God has provided the inhabitants of 
Mecca with a territory sacred and safe 
(haram amin). Therefore they are requested 
to worship the lord (q.v.) of the house who 
has fed them against hunger (see suste¬ 
nance; food and drink) and gave them 
security against fear (q.v.; q 106:3-4). God 
has actually made the house a place of re¬ 
sort (mathaba) for all men and a place of 
security (amin, q 2:125). Therefore, whoever 
enters it shall be secure (q 3:97). Security is 
the underlying idea also in the title al-balad 
al-amin, “the town made secure,” by which 
Mecca is referred to in q 95:3. The out¬ 
come of the combination of sacredness 
and security is the prohibition of waging 
war (q.v.) in the vicinity of the sacred 
mosque, as indicated in q 2:191. The 
security of Mecca, much like its sacred- 
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ness, is traced back to Abraham who is said 
to have prayed to God to provide this town 
with security and prosperity (q 2:126; 
I 4 : 35"7; see wealth). 

One particular sacred precinct in the vi¬ 
cinity of Medina (q.v.) is mentioned in 
Q 9:108, namely, “a mosque founded on 
piety (q.v.; al-taqwa) from the very first 
day. [...] In it are men who love to be puri¬ 
fied.” The Prophet is advised to go there 
rather than to the mosque that was built 
“to cause harm” (dirdr, Q 9:107; see mosque 
of dissension). The exegetes usually iden¬ 
tify the mosque of piety with the one built 
in Quba’, a district of Medina. 

The Qur’an also mentions places of spo¬ 
radic worship (q.v.) whose sacredness is 
derived from the rites performed therein, 
mainly the mentioning of God’s name (see 
basmala; god and his attributes). They 
are usually called “mosques” (masajid), in 
the sense of sanctuaries. In q 72:18 these 
mosques are defined as belonging to God 
alone, not to any other claimed deity, and 
therefore idolaters (mushrikun) cannot visit 
them (q 9:17-8; see idolatry and 
idolaters). On the other hand, prevent¬ 
ing believers from entering God’s mosques 
is a grave sin, as stated in q 2:114 (see sin, 
major and minor). According to this 
verse, no one is more unjust (see justice 
and injustice) than he who prevents the 
believers from entering the mosques of 
God and strives to ruin them. Some exe¬ 
getes hold that this refers to the Temple in 
Jerusalem and to the Romans who de¬ 
stroyed it, but other exegetes believe that 
the verse deals with the sacred mosque in 
Mecca. 

The sporadic sanctuaries are also called 
“houses” (buyut), as in q 24:36. In q 10:87 
the Children of Israel are requested to 
turn their homes into a qibla, i.e. to use 
them as sanctuaries and, according to the 
exegetes, they had to do so because their 
synagogues were destroyed. Monotheistic 


non-Islamic places of worship are listed in 
Q 22:40 (see jews and Judaism; Chris¬ 
tians and Christianity): cloisters 
[sawami) see monasticism and monks), 
churches ( biya see church), synagogues 
(salawat) and mosques (masajid). The 
Qur’an states that only God protected 
them from being pulled down. The word 
mihrdb (pi. mahanb ), “praying chamber,” is 
another term used in the sense of a sanctu¬ 
ary, being mainly part of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. It is mentioned in passages deal¬ 
ing with King David (q.v.; Q 38:21), King 
Solomon (q 34:13) and Zechariah (q.v.; 

a 3:37.391 19:11)- 

Uri Rubin 
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Sacrifice 

The act of making an offering to a deity or 
the offering itself. In Arabic, these are 
commonly rendered by the roots, d-h-y, 
q-r-b and dh-b-h. The first root, which in 
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the second form can mean to sacrifice an 
animal during the period of daylight called 
al-duha, is not attested in the Qur’an, 
though 'id al-adha, “feast of the sacrifice,” 
has become the primary name for the one 
great sacrificial ritual in Islam, occurring 
during the daylight hours of the tenth of 
the month of dhu l-hijja (see months; day, 
times of; noon) as a part of the major 
pilgrimage (q.v.; hay). 

In contemporary usage, some Muslims 
refer to this feast as id al-qurban or, in 
Turkish, qurban bayram, and this word 
occurs in the Qur’an three times, q 3:183: 

“... those who say: God has covenanted 
with us that we not believe in a messenger 
until he brings for us a qurban that fire [pre¬ 
sumably from heaven] will eat,” and 
q 5:27: “Relate to them the true story of 
the two sons of Adam (see adam and eve; 
cain and abel), when they [each] offered 
a sacrifice (idh qarraba qurbanan),” a refer¬ 
ence to the narratives found in 1 Kings 18 
and Genesis 4. The root of qurban is com¬ 
mon in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic/ 
Syriac (in which “qurbana” is the term for 
the Christian Eucharist; see Christians 
and Christianity) as well as Assyrian and 
Ethiopian but the morphology of the word 
suggests a NW Semitic origin. The third 
locus, q 46:28, is a difficult verse (see 
difficult passages). Some commentators 
understand it to mean something like 
“mediators” (Zamakhshan, Kashshaf iii, 
526) but this seems to ignore syntactical 
and contextual aspects of the verse (see 

GRAMMAR AND THE qUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF 
THE qUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 

Dh-b-h occurs in three qur’anic contexts 
in the sense of sacrifice (as opposed to, 
simply, “slaughter” in q 2:49; 14:6; 27:21; 
28:4; see slaughter). In q 2:67 and 71, 
Moses (q.v.) tells the Israelites (see chil¬ 
dren of Israel) that God commands 
their sacrifice of a cow, which they do in a 
sequence that recalls the “red heifer” of 


Numbers 19:2 (see calf of gold; narra¬ 
tives). q 5:3 forbids making sacrifice on 
stone altars typically used for dedication to 
an idol {‘ala, l-nusub; see idols and images). 
q 37:102 and 107 occur in the story of 
Abraham’s (q.v.) intended sacrifice of his 
son. Abraham informs his son that he will 
sacrifice him {anniadhbahuka, q 37:102). 
Later we are told that God redeemed 
the son with a magnificent sacrifice as a 
substitute ( wa-fadaynahu bi-dhibhin ‘az.im.in, 
q 37:107). This is the “intended sacrifice” 
(al-dhabih) that is today commemorated in 
the “feast of the sacrifice” mentioned 
above, though neither the Qur’an nor early 
tradition literature (see hadith and the 
quR’AN) makes this connection (Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxiii, 81-8). 

The related word, uhilla (fourth form of 
the root h-l-l), is taken by some commenta¬ 
tors to refer to slaughter but most under¬ 
stand it to mean invoking the name of God 
upon an animal when slaughtering it 
(Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 85-6; TabarsI, Mapna', i, 
331; Qurtubl, Jami \ ii, 150-1; see basmala; 
consecration of animals). In all cases 
the Qur’an forbids doing so in the name of 
anything other than God (q 2:173; 5:3; 
6:145; 16:115). 

Tradition, then, understands the Qur’an 
to prescribe invoking the name of God 
when slaughtering and that God rather 
than anything other is the object to which 
sacrifice is to be made, q 22:27-37 places 
both within the context of the pilgrimage. 
Ritually fit animals are to be slaughtered as 
the name of God is invoked over the act. 
They are then eaten and shared with the 
poor and unfortunate (see poverty and 
the poor; almsgiving; community and 
society in the quR’AN). Perhaps because 
this ritual act of eating a communal meal 
represented a change from a system in 
which sacrificial offerings were left for the 
gods, the section concludes with the state¬ 
ment (q 22:37): “Neither their flesh nor 
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their blood will reach God, but your re¬ 
ligious devotion ( al-taqwa minkum; see 
piety) will reach him.” 

Reuven Firestone 
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Sadness see JOY and misery 


Safa and Marwa 

Two low hills near the Ka'ba (q.v.) in 
Mecca (q.v.) between which the pilgrim 
engages in a brisk walk or trot called “the 
running” (al-sa‘y) during the pilgrimage 
(q.v.; hajj and ‘umra). This running is an 
obligatory station ( mansik, pi. manasik) 
among the various ritual activities during 
the ten days of the hajj pilgrimage ritual at 
Mecca (see ritual and the Qur’an). 

The root meaning of sofa is to be clear or 
pure, from which comes the familiar name 
mustaja, meaning “elected” or “chosen” 

(see NAMES OF THE PROPHET; ELECTION), 
but may also designate smooth stones. 
Lexicographers define marwa as “a bright, 
glittering stone that may produce fire.” 
These words have been used since pre- 
Islamic times as the names for the two 
Meccan hills and are mentioned once in 


the Qur’an (q 2:158): “al-Safa and al- 
Marwa are among the ritual ceremonies 
(sha'dir) of God. Therefore, whoever 
makes the hajj or the ‘umra to the house [the 
Ka'ba] incurs no sin by making the circuit 
between them (anyattawwafa bi-hima). God 
knows and is thankful to whoever volun¬ 
tarily does a good deed (see good deeds).” 

This passage attests to the antiquity of 
the ritual circumambulation between Safa 
and Marwa. The act, referred to in post- 
qur’anic literature as al-sa'y, is one of many 
religious rituals that emerged in the pre- 
Islamic period in relation to the sacred sites 
in and around Mecca, which were ab¬ 
sorbed into Islam (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an; south Arabia, reli¬ 
gion in pre-islamic). It is possible that 
the old practice was an independent act of 
divine worship but it was eventually ab¬ 
sorbed into a series of ritual activities that 
make up the hajj and ‘umra. The tenor of 
the Qur’an indicates some ambivalence 
regarding the ceremony. 

Two positions emerged early on with 
respect to the duty to engage in the ritual. 
One understands the verse to mean that 
it is not required in Islam because the 
qur’anic expression, “there is no sin in 
doing it” implies legal neutrality ( mubah; 
see SIN, MAJOR AND MINOR; LAW AND THE 
qur’an). The second position, one that 
quickly became the norm, assumes that the 
ritual is obligatory. The latter position re¬ 
quired additional support, however, which 
it found in the sunna (q.v.) of the Prophet. 
The argument, as put forth on the author¬ 
ity of Muhammad’s wife ‘A’isha (see 
'a’isha bint abT bakr), was that if the rite 
were not required, the verse would have 
read, “Whoever makes the hajj... incurs no 
sin by not making the circuit between 

The origin of the running ritual is un¬ 
certain and two sets of traditions have 
evolved to explain it. The oldest explains 


that in pre-Islamic times pilgrims who were 
engaged in the “running” would touch two 
sacred stones erected on the two hills, im¬ 
ages of the gods Isaf and Na’ila. The two 
stones were once human lovers who had 
engaged in sexual intercourse in the sacred 
Ka'ba for which they were turned into 
stone. Their petrified images were later set 
in place on the two hills in order to warn 
pilgrims against improper conduct in the 
sacred places. Over the years, the origin of 
these stones was forgotten and people be¬ 
gan to worship them as idols (see idols 
and images). Lazarus-Yafeh (Religious 
dialectics) suggests that this legend attests 
to the ancient Near Eastern cultic practice 
of ritual prostitution practiced at one time 
in Mecca. 

A second set of traditions authenticates 
the ritual by associating it with Abraham 
(q.v.). Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) includes the 
suggestion that it was one of the stations 
of pilgrimage (manasik al-hajj) that 
Abraham prayed God would teach him 
and Ishmael (q.v.) as they raised up the 
foundations of the “house” ( bayt, Q_ 2:127-8: 
see house, domestic and divine). A 
variation of the Abraham theme found 
more consistently in the sources places the 
origin in Abraham’s act of leaving Hagar 
and Ishmael in the location of the future 
sacred area of Mecca (q, 14:37, read with 
Genesis 21 as subtext). According to a 
number of variants attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 68/686-8), Sarah’s jealousy of 
Hagar after the birth of Ishmael caused 
such strife in the family household that the 
two women had to be separated. Abraham 
therefore personally brought Hagar and 
her son to Mecca and left them near the 
location of the Ka'ba. Before leaving 
them, Abraham recited Q 14:37: “O lord! I 
have made some of my offspring live in an 
uncultivated wadi by your sacred house, in 
order, O lord, that they establish regular 
prayer (q.v.). So fill the hearts of some with 


love toward them, and feed them with 
fruits so that they may give thanks.” Hagar 
and Ishmael’s water soon ran out and the 
infant Ishmael began to die of thirst. In 
desperation, Hagar climbed the nearby 
hills of Safa and Marwa seeking a better 
vantage point in her search for water and 
ran between them seven times. Her run¬ 
ning is usually described in some way that 
will shed light on how one should “run” 
the sa‘y of pilgrimage. When she returned 
to Ishmael, she found him with an angel, 
sometimes identified as Gabriel (q.v.), who 
scratched the earth with his heel or wing to 
bring forth water, thereby saving the pro¬ 
genitors of the future northern Arabs. This 
legend also serves as an etiology for the 
sacred Zamzam spring in Mecca (see 
WELLS AND SPRINGS). 

Each of these two traditions provided an 
acceptable etiology and, therefore, jus¬ 
tification, to continue practicing a religious 
ritual within Islam that was clearly associ¬ 
ated with idolatrous practices in the pre- 
Islamic period. The specific qur’anic verse 
referring to Safa and Marwa occurs shortly 
after verses treating the controversy over 
the proper qibla (q.v.), or direction of 
prayer (q_ 2:142-5). This suggests that the 
qur’anic redactors may have understood 
<4 2:158 as supporting an Arabization of 
emerging Islam as adherents of the new 
monotheism strove to understand their 
particular religious system in relation to 
Judaism and Christianity on the one hand 
and indigenous Arabian religious practice 
on the other. 

Reuven Firestone 
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Safety see peace; sacred precincts 


Saint 

Person marked by divine favor, holiness. 
The idea of special, chosen people, 
“saints,” is alien to the Qur’an (for the clos¬ 
est qur’anic attestation of this concept, see 
election). The word wall (pi. awliya. ’) used 
later for these people, though occurring 
very frequently, does not designate special 
people distinguished by striking qualities 
but the faithful as such, who are devout 
[sdlihun, muttaqun; see good and evil; 
piety). This makes them friends of God 
and he is their friend (see friends and 
friendship; clients and clientage). 
Satan (see devil), who is the enemy 
(’aduww) of God and the faithful, also has 
his followers and friends (see enemies; 
PARTIES AND FACTIONS). God loves his 
friends and they love (q.v.) him (q 5:54-5). 
Therefore they do not need to fear the last 
judgment (q.v.): “The friends of God, they 
need have no fear (q.v.) and will not be sad 
(see joy and misery). The good news (q.v.) 


is theirs in this world and the next” 

(Q. 10:62-4). 

Once the idea of specially distinguished 
people had formed in the second/eighth 
century, these two verses in particular were 
taken as documentary evidence and the 
“friends of God” became “saints,” special 
people chosen by God and endowed with 
exceptional gifts, such as the ability to work 
miracles (see miracles). They were loved 
by God and developed a close relationship 
of love to him. The origin of the idea is 
unclear; ancient Christian and Jewish ele¬ 
ments can be identified (Mach, Der fjiddik, 
134-46; see JEWS AND JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS 
and Christianity). A system of concepts 
associated with this holiness (wilaya/walaya) 
was developed in the second half of the 
third/ninth century by al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi (d. prob. bet. 295/907 and 
300/912). Later authors, such as for in¬ 
stance Ibn al- c Arabl (d. 638/1240) simply 
had to expand on al-Tirmidhi’s ideas. 
Among other things al-Hakim al-Tirmidhl 
developed rudimentarily the concept of a 
hierarchy of saints/friends of God. 
Although the names of the individual 
ranks were later stipulated more precisely, 
his terminology fluctuates: besides awliya’ 
he also uses siddiqun (a term which, with 
the singular siddiq, occurs five times in the 
Qur’an; cf. Heb. saddiq; see Ahrens, 
Christliches, 19), abddl (a non-qur’anic 
term), umana’ (the singular form of which 
appears in the Qur’an, and is applied to 
the messenger and to God), and nusaha’ 

(this term and its singular appear four 
times in the Qur’an, although not in the 
mystical sense). For the concept of 
“sanctity” and “sacred” as applied to 
places, states or things, see e.g. profane 
and sacred; forbidden; sacred 

PRECINCTS. 


B. Radtke 
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Saj' see RHYMED PROSE 
Sakina see shekhinah 
Salat see PRAYER 


Salih 

A messenger (q.v.) sent to the people of 
Thamud (q.v.), named nine times in the 
Qur’an. His story is dealt with in a number 
of passages (0,7:73-9; 11:61-8; 26:141-59; 
27 : 45-53; 54:23-3!; 9 l:lt -5)> andin other 
verses mention is made of the people of 
Thamud and their fate. 

The Qur’an does not contain a complete 
narrative of the story of this messenger 
and the events that led his people to pun¬ 
ishment and destruction, but it does men¬ 
tion (and occasionally repeats some details 
of) his mission among his people. Particular 
attention is given to the words of Salih 
when summoning his people to faith in 
God (q, 7:73 £; 11:61 £; 26:142 £; 27:45 £). 
Despite his urgings, they refuse to abandon 
the faith of their fathers (q, 11:62). When 
introducing the various versions of the 
speech of the messenger (q.v.) to his peo¬ 
ple, Salih is described as their “brother” 

(0.773 and passim; see brother and 


brotherhood). A chronological setting 
for these people and the story of Salih is 
clearly given when it is said that the 
Thamud were the successors of the ‘Ad 
(q.v.). The Qur’an describes the Thamud 
as a prosperous people with castles, impres¬ 
sive buildings and gardens; one passage 
suggests that they rejected various mes¬ 
sengers (q, 26:141). 

The story of Salih proper is introduced 
with the statement that he was sent with a 
she-camel as a sign (q 7:73; 11:64; 26:155; 
see signs; camel), a test (q, 54:27; see 
trial), or a proof (q.v.; i.e. Q_ 17:59) from 
God. This camel variously has the right to 
drink (q 26:155; 91:13), or the water has to 
be shared between her and the Thamud 
(q, 54:28). In the meantime, Salih’s calls to 
faith prove fruitless, with the exception of a 
few followers. The haughty elders refuse to 
believe icy 7:75) and openly challenge Salih, 
accusing him of being a simple man like 
themselves (<y 26:154; 54:24; see impec¬ 
cability) and even of being bewitched 
(q_ 26:153; see insanity). The destruction 
of these unbelievers (see belief and 
unbelief) is precipitated when they ham¬ 
string the she-camel (q. 777; 11:65; 26:157; 
91:14) as an act of resistance and rebellion, 
particularly on the part of one individual 
among them (q_ 54:29). That malevolent 
act made punishment inevitable (see 
punishment stories; chastisement and 
punishment). It took the form of an earth¬ 
quake that seized them Q 7:78) or a thun¬ 
derbolt that left them all dead. The end 
was, in fact, announced by Salih himself 
when he became aware of what had been 
done to the camel: he stated that the pun¬ 
ishment would be upon them in three days 
(q, 11:65). In some passages allusion is made 
to the punishment by the expression that 
the Thamud were overtaken by a shout (or 
cry) sent by God (q_ 11:67; 54 : 3!)> which left 
them prostrate in their dwellings ley 11:67). 
Salih and those who believed were 
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naturally placed in safety (q ii:66; 27:53). 
Finally, it should be noted that the version 
in Q 27:45-53 differs almost completely 
from that given in the other passages, ex¬ 
cluding details such as the she-camel, or a 
description of the type of event that 
caused the destruction of their houses. 

Commentators on the Qur’an (see 
EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 
medieval) and authors of literature on the 
prophets add further particulars to the por¬ 
trait given here. For instance, some state 
that Salih started his prophetic mission 
when he was forty years old, as did 
Muhammad; it is also said that he died in 
Mecca (q.v.) when he was fifty-eight. There 
are differing reports about Salih’s geneal¬ 
ogy and about the manner in which the 
she-camel was killed; sometimes the names 
of the torturer of the she-camel and his 
collaborators are given. The punishment 
that destroyed the Thamud was an¬ 
nounced three days in advance: first their 
faces turned yellow, then red, then black, 
and on the fourth day they were all dead. 

A report going back to the Prophet (see 
hadith and the qur’an) mentions the 
case of one individual of the Thamud who 
had escaped death because he was in the 
holy territory of Mecca when the destruc¬ 
tion took place. This man, named Abu 
Righal, did not, however, escape punish¬ 
ment after he left the holy territory. 

Though the Thamud are known from 
other sources, pre-Islamic attestations of 
the name Salih are very rare (see Rippin, 
Salih). Moreover, the story of Salih and the 
she-camel has no parallel in other religious 
traditions. 

Roberto Tottoli 
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Salt see FOOD AND DRINK 


Salvation 

Preservation from destruction or failure; in 
eschatology, deliverance from sin and eter¬ 
nal damnation. Salvation has many mean¬ 
ings in the Qur’an. Contrary to the final 
Christian salvation (khalas), which supposes 
deliverance from sin and death for rec¬ 
onciliation and communion with God, the 
qur’anic “supreme success” ([al-]fawz 
[al-] l azlm, Q4H3, 73; 5:119; 9:72, 89, 100, 
in; 10:64; 23:71; 37:60; 40:9; 44:57; 48:5; 
57:13; 61:12; 64:9), sometimes called “the 
great success” ( al-fawz al-kabir, Q 85:11) or 
“the manifest success” ( al-fawz al-mubm, 

Q 6:16; 45:30), is always the ultimate 
purpose of human life. Therefore the 
believers “are the successful” [hum al- 
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Ja’izun, 0,9:20; 23:111; 24:52; 59:20) 
because they enjoy God’s pleasure 
(ridwan Allah). 

This enduring and definitive success is 
also called falah and it is hopefully pro¬ 
posed by the adhan, which calls to prayer 
(q.v.; salat): “Come to success” (hayya ‘ala 
l-falah). It is well-known that all who are 
on “the right path” (al-huda, al-sirat al- 
mustaqim; see freedom and predestina¬ 
tion; astray; error; path or way) will 
be “the successful” (al-muflihun). Eleven 
times, the Qur’an repeats “so that you may 
be successful” ( la ‘allakum tuflihun; see 
victory), and warns “the unjust” (0 6:21, 
135; 12:23; 28:37; see justice and injus¬ 
tice), “the criminals” (0 10:17; see sin, 
major and minor), “the sorcerers” 

(O 10:77; 20:69; see magic), and “the dis¬ 
believers” (ft 23:117; 28:82; See BELIEF AND 
unbelief) that they shall never be success¬ 
ful {layuflihun, cf. ft 23:117). “The success¬ 
ful” are those “who have repented (see 
repentance and penance), believed and 
done righteousness” (ft 28:67; see good 
deeds), who “are on true guidance from 
their lord” (q.v.; ft 2:5; 31:5), who are 
“enjoining good deeds and forbidding evil” 
(ft 3:104; see good and evil; virtues and 
vices, commanding and forbidding), 
“whose scale will be heavy” (ft 7:8; 23:102; 
see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES), “who follow 
the light (q.v.) which has been sent down” 
(ft 7 H 57 ; See REVELATION AND INSPIRA¬ 
TION; NAMES OF THE ftUR’AN), “for whom 
are the good things” (ft 9:88; see good 
news; reward and punishment), “who 
say: we hear and we obey” (ft 24:51; see 
SEEING AND HEARING; OBEDIENCE), “who 
seek God’s countenance” (ft 30:38; see 
face of god), and “are the party of God” 
(ft 58:22; see PARTIES AND FACTIONS; 
shT'a). Finally, “whosoever is saved from 
his own covetousness” (ft 59:9; 64:16; see 
envy) and “purifies himself” (ft 87:14; see 
RITUAL PURITY; CLEANLINESS AND ABLU¬ 


TION; jihad) shall achieve success and will 
be a muflih. 

But there is a first salvation during life on 
earth for those whom God has chosen as 
his prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood) or representatives among people. 
Sometimes the verb anqadha, “to save” 

(four times), is used for deliverance from 
the fire (see hell and hellfire): “You 
were, it is said, on the brink of a pit of fire 
(q.v.) and he saved you from it” (ft 3:103). 
God is proclaimed to be the only savior, as 
when Abraham (q.v.) proclaims that the 
idols (see idols and images) or false dei¬ 
ties could not save him (ft 36:23). A similar 
case is that of Noah’s (q.v.) people 
(ft 36:43). Is the word fida ’ or jidya, “ran¬ 
som,” used for redemption (ft 2:184, 196; 
47:4; 57:15)? It seems to be only used for 
human “ransom” from captivity (see 
captives) or from the marriage bond (see 
marriage and divorce), but sometimes it 
also means “ransom of punishment” 

(ft 70:11; see chastisement and punish¬ 
ment). Nevertheless, it is the root n-j-w 
which mainly means salvation from perils 
and deadly events, with its two verbal 
forms najja (thirty-seven times) and anja 
(twenty-three times). In history (see his¬ 
tory and the qur’an), God has always 
saved each of his prophets “and those who 
believed with him”: Hud (q.v.; ft 7:72; 

11:58), Salih (q.v.; ft 11:66), Abraham 
(ft 29:24), Shu'ayb (q.v.; ft 11:94), Lot (q.v.; 

Q 7 :8 3 i 27:57) Jonah (q.v.; cf. ft 6:63), 

Moses (q.v.; “We saved you from great dis¬ 
tress,” ft 20:40) and the Children of Israel 
(q.v.; Banu Isra’ll: “When we delivered you 
from Pharaoh’s [q.v.] people,” ft 2:49). To 
escape “from the unjust people” (ft 28:25; 
see oppression), to be “released” (ft 12:45), 
to be “delivered from” the enemy (e.g. 
ft 2:50; 7:141; 20:80; see enemies), this is 
the “salvation” of people who believed in 
God. Therefore the Qur’an proposes to the 
believers to repeat the prayer of the ones 
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who were saved by God, as did Pharaoh’s 
wife: “My lord! Save me from the unjust 
people” (q 66: i i), and Moses himself: 
“Save us by your mercy (q.v.) from the dis¬ 
believing folk” (q 10:86). So salvation 
(najat) is always God’s gift granted to faith¬ 
ful people in the present time and in the 
hereafter. See also eschatology. 

Maurice Borrmans 
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Samad see GOD and his attributes 


Samaritans 

A tiny sect claiming to be Israelite, found 
today principally in Nablus, biblical 
Shechem, in the Palestinian territories; and 
in Holon in Israel. The Samaritans call 
themselves Shom’rim, “observant ones,” 
from Hebrew shamar, “to observe.” 2 Kings 
17:24-9, the earliest reference to them, calls 
them Shomronim or “Samarians,” alleging 
that they were pagan peoples settled in 
Samaria by the Assyrians after the depor¬ 
tations of 722 b.c.e. Enmity between 
Judaeans and Samaritans flared up with 
the return of Judaean deportees from 
Babylon in 539 b.c.e. and continued up 
to and beyond the time of Jesus. Like 
Jerusalem, Gerizim, the mountain in 
Nablus holy to the Samaritans, was cap¬ 
tured by the Roman armies and the em¬ 
peror Hadrian built a pagan temple on its 
summit. During the Roman and Byzantine 
periods the Samaritans took part in numer¬ 
ous rebellions, provoked by both their 
strong separatism and the repressive leg¬ 


islation of the imperial authorities. 

The only unequivocal reference to 
Samaritans in the Qur’an is to al-Samin, 
the man who in q 20:85-95 tempted the 
Israelites (see children of Israel) in the 
desert, inducing them to throw their orna¬ 
ments into a fire and producing a live calf 
(see calf of gold). Moses (q.v.) con¬ 
demned him to saying, “do not touch me” 
(q 20:97) for the rest of his life. The 
Samaritans relate this qur’anic expression 
of al-Samin, “do not touch me” (la misasa), 
to a covenant (q.v.; see also contracts 
and alliances) that they claim 
Muhammad made with them, saying: “In 
your lifetime you can indeed say ‘Let no 
one touch me.’ You have a pledge (see 
oaths). Do not violate it (see breaking 
trusts and contracts). Look to your 
God whom you are still loyally following.” 
That Muhammad had some knowledge 
of Samaritans and their beliefs (see 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE qUR’-AN) 
is suggested by q 2:96, which defends 
Solomon’s (q.v.) piety (q.v.) — impugned 
by the Samaritans — against unnamed 
detractors. 

The Samaritans appear to have viewed 
the Muslim army that invaded Syria in 
12/632-3 as liberators from Byzantine 
oppression (see Byzantines). In the view 
of some early Muslim authors, they were 
exempted from paying the khardj, or land 
tax, and subjected only to thcjtzya. or poll 
tax (q.v.; “four dirhams and a feed-bag of 
barley”), because of the assistance they 
rendered the invaders. The only Samaritan 
mention of the Umayyad caliphate to 
survive is a reference by the Samaritan 
chronicler Abu 1 -Fath al-Samin b. Abl 1 - 
Hasan (fl. 750/1350) to a devastating earth¬ 
quake in the time of Marwan II (r. 127-32/ 
744-50). The wars between the last of the 
Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids are recorded 
in Samaritan chronicles, as are the con¬ 
sequences for the Samaritans of the 
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Abbasid victory and of the wars that fol¬ 
lowed the death of Harun al-Rashld 
(d. 193/809). The Samaritans appear to 
have been treated well by the first Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt, al-Mu‘izz (r. 344-65/ 
952-75) and al-‘AzIz (r. 365-86/976-96), 
and during the crusades they enjoyed rela¬ 
tive prosperity. The fall of Nablus to the 
Mongols (657/1259), combined with the 
Egyptian Mamluks’ destruction of Chris¬ 
tian towns and strongholds throughout 
Syria (between 658/1260 and 690/1291), 
led to the suffering of the Samaritans, 
along with that of the other inhabitants. 

Numerous Muslim sources attest to a 
Samaritan presence in the post-qur’anic 
Islamic milieu. Muslim geographers like 
al-Ya‘qubi (fl. later third/ninth cent.), al- 
Mas'udl (d. 345/956), al-ldrlsl (d. ca. 560/ 
1165), al-Istakhrl (fl. fourth/tenth cent.), the 
polymath al-Blrum (d. ca. 440/1048) and 
the historian of religions al-Shahrastam 
(d. 548/1153) all describe some aspect of 
Samaritan life and culture from the 
third/ninth to the sixth/twelfth centuries. 
Finally, even though the Qur’an does not 
mention the Samaritans in this context, the 
jurists ( fuqaha ’; see law and the qur’an) 
include them, along with Christians (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), Jews (see 
jews and Judaism), Magians (q.v.) and 
Sabians (q.v.), among the unbelievers (see 

PEOPLE OF THE BOOK; BELIEF AND UN¬ 
BELIEF) who, following q 9:29, must be 
fought until they pay the jizya (see jihad; 
fighting; war; tolerance and com¬ 
pulsion; taxation). 

Paul Stenhouse 
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Samson 

Biblical figure present in Islamic tradition 
and qur’anic commentary, but not the 
Qur’an. Called Shamsun in Arabic, this 
name is not mentioned in the Qur’an but is 
briefly mentioned in exegetical and histori¬ 
cal works. His story is embellished with 
miraculous anecdotes. Many reports on 
him are cited by al-Tabari (d. 310/923), 
who narrates them mainly from Wahb b. 
Munabbih (on whose authority Samson is 
portrayed as an extreme and austere as¬ 
cetic: for example, he is said to have put 
out his eyes so as not to be diverted from 
the worship of God, and to have castrated 
himself so as to avoid the temptation of 
women; cf. Khoury, Legendes, 80-1 for Ar. 
text; see also Schwarzbaum, Biblical, 64). 
Al-Tabari’s historical work places Samson 
immediately before the coming of St. 
George (Jirjis), suggesting that Samson 
lived in the Christian era. 

Although he was born in a community 
of unbelievers (see belief and unbe¬ 
lief) — other sources suggest a com¬ 
munity of idolaters (see idolatry 
and idolaters; polytheism and 
atheism) — Samson is portrayed as a 
strong and powerful man of great faith 
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(q.v.). An inhabitant of a Roman city, he 
dedicated his life to serving God’s cause, 
which often meant fighting the enemies 
(q.v.) of God (see path or way; jihad). 
God guided him because of his moral pro¬ 
bity and piety (q.v.). Samson is also por¬ 
trayed as a great fighter (see war; 
fighting) who fought and defeated his 
people in batde, frequently fighting on 

He is reported to have received divine 
assistance, especially during batdes. Sweet 
water would spring forth from stones to 
quench his thirst. Samson’s enemies soon 
realized that they could only overcome him 
through his wife. Bribed by his enemies, 
she agreed to help them capture her 
husband. They gave her a strong rope and 
told her to tie his hands to his neck when 
he fell asleep. She tried several different 
ways to tie him down, even with an iron 
ring tied to his neck, but each time he 
would break free. When Samson ques¬ 
tioned his wife as to why she tied him 
down, she claimed that she was testing 
his strength. 

Samson had long hair. He confided to his 
wife that he could only be overcome if his 
hair was tied. She tied his hands to his 
neck with his hair while he was sleeping 
and alerted his enemies. The enemies cap¬ 
tured him, pierced his eyes, cut off his nose 
and ears before bringing him to a local 
minaret for public display. When he was 
captured, Samson pleaded with God to let 
him emerge victorious over those who had 
captured him (see victory). God miracu¬ 
lously restored his eyesight and the parts 
of his body that had been mutilated. With 
his strength restored, Samson was com¬ 
manded to grasp and pull two of the main 
pillars on which the minaret rested. As the 
people jeered, the minaret came crashing 
down, and the king and all those around 
him perished. 


The discussion on Samson to be found in 
qur’anic commentary is closer to the 
Christian than the biblical account of his 
life (cf. Rippin, Shamsun; see Judges 13:5 fi, 
where Samson’s mother is told by an an¬ 
gelic messenger that her son is to be con¬ 
secrated to God from the day of his birth 
[cf. Numbers 6:2-8] — a passage that likely 
influenced the later Christian tradition, in 
which he is depicted as an extreme ascetic; 
cf. Schwarzbaum, Biblical, 156: n. 162 of 
p. 64). In Islamic tradition, no immoral 
deeds (see evil deeds), lust, or acts of 
self-destruction (cf. e.g. Judges 16:1-31) are 
mentioned in the exegetical stories about 
him (see exegesis of the qur’an: 
classical and medieval): rather, 

Samson is depicted as an upright person 
and a great fighter who is betrayed by a 
treacherous wife. 

Liyakat Takim 
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Samuel 

While not mentioned by name in the 
Qur’an, there is little doubt that the 
prophet ( nabi see prophets and prophet- 
hood) referred to anonymously in 
2:246-8 is the biblical Samuel, the last of 
the “Judges” who administered the transi¬ 
tion of Israel to a kingdom (see kings and 
rulers). This important historical detail is 
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significantly preserved in the short qur’anic 
passage treating Samuel, “Have you not 
looked to the chiefs of the Children of 
Israel (q.v.) after Moses (q.v.) when they 
said to a prophet among them, ‘Appoint 
for us a king that we may fight in the way 
of God’ ” (q 2:246; see path or way). In 
contradistinction with the biblical version 
of the story, however, the qur’anic account 
does not present the Israelites as disap¬ 
pointing God with their request for a king 
(cf. i.e. I Samuel 12:12: ”... you said to me, 
‘No, but a king shall reign over us,’ though 
the lord your God was your king”); nor 
does the Israelites’ request for a king carry 
any negative connotation in subsequent 
Islamic prophetology (e.g. al-Kisa’i, Qisas, 
270: “Samuel humbled himself before God 
in order that a king might be appointed 
from among them”). 

The principal themes of Q 2:246-8, the 
verses in which this anonymous prophet of 
the Children of Israel appears, are: the 
Children of Israel’s request for a king; en¬ 
couragement to fight according to divine 
prescription (see fighting; war); ques¬ 
tioning of Saul’s (q.v.) legitimacy as the 
appointed king due to his lack of resources 
and influence; and description of the re¬ 
sultant sign (see signs) of Saul’s kingship, 
i.e. the return of the ark (q.v.) of the cov¬ 
enant (q.v.). The anonymous prophet, 
identified with Samuel, is asked by the 
Children of Israel to furnish them with a 
king; he says that God has appointed Saul 
as their king, and to their protestations, he 
replies that “God gives authority (q.v.) to 
whom he wills” (q 2:247; see power and 
impotence). Finally, in Q 2:248, the un¬ 
named Samuel tells of the sign of Saul’s 
authority (ayat mulkihi) that will come as a 
sign (aya) for those who believe (see faith; 
belief and unbelief), namely the ark of 
the covenant, containing the “shekhinah 
(q.v.) of your lord.” 


Exegetical tradition and “stories of the prophets” 
literature 

Identification of this anonymous prophet 
of Q 2:246-8 is rendered variously in the 
mainstream exegetical tradition (see 
exegesis of the qur’an: classical and 
medieval). Most commonly he is Shamwil; 
also Ashmawil (occasionally transcribed 
Ishmaiml), Ashmawil and ShamwaH (the 
Protestant Arabic translation of the Bible 
has rendered the name Samuil; and the 
holy burial site of Nebi Samwil preserves a 
further slightly distinct form). Although 
this form does not occur in Islamic litera¬ 
ture, the properly Arabicized form of the 
name “Samuel,” i.e. that closest to the 
Hebrew morphology, is Samaw’al. Note, 
for example, the Jewish pre-Islamic chief¬ 
tain of Tayma’, Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya’ (d. ca. 
560 c.e.) or, more incidentally, the Jewish 
vintner described in a celebrated khamriyya 
by Abu Nuwas (d. ca. 198/814); and es¬ 
pecially Samuel’s namesake, the Jewish 
mystic and convert to Islam, Samaw’al b. 
Yahya al-Maghribl (520-69/1126-74), who 
describes at the outset of his autobiogra¬ 
phy, IJham al-Yahiid, how his mother, as a 
result of the manner in which she con¬ 
ceived her child, identified with Hanna, 
the biblical Samuel’s mother, and named 
her son after him (Shamwa’il) .. which is 
rendered in Arabic al-Samaw’al.” 

Commenting on Q 2:246, al-RazI (d. 606/ 
1210) finds specifying the identity of the 
unnamed prophet to be less essential than 
ascertaining the actual point of the short 
passage in which he occurs (Tafsir, ad loc., 
second mas’ala), averring that the multifari¬ 
ous names, even identities, put forward for 
Samuel detract from the essential message: 
“... for the intent [of the verse] is [simply] 
to encourage people to jihad (al-targhib fi 
bab al-jihad).” Al-Razi distrusts the isnads in 
the traditions of identification (see hadith 
and the qur’an) and vigorously rejects 
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the claim ( pace Qatada) that the prophet 
was Joshua (based on the fact that the 
prophet of Q. 2:246 is described as coming 
“after” Moses: the temporal preposition 
“after” is ambiguous and should not 
override the consensus of historical chro¬ 
nology). Yet even al-RazI, the most sophis¬ 
ticated of the classical exegetes, is not 
impervious to confusion: he cites anony¬ 
mously those who offered the identity as 
Ashmawtl b. Harun, “which is Isma'll [sic] 
in Arabic.” His claim that this is the major¬ 
ity view is dubious: it is clear that the more 
consensual patronymic is Ashmawll b. Ball. 
All commentators attribute to al-Suddl the 
identification of the prophet as Sham'un 
(Simeon); this itself has given rise to fur¬ 
ther confusion (cf. al-Fasawi who, in Bad’ 
al-khalq, relates separate stories for 
Sham'un and Ashmwa’ll, as if they were 
two distinct men with overlapping biog¬ 
raphies; yet in al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh, Sham'un 
and Ashmwa’ll are used interchangeably, 
apparently as variants of the same name). 
Identification of Samuel with Sham'un 
may be due to interference from the “story 
of Leah, Jacob’s wife, who called her son 
Simeon, ‘because the Lord hath heard that 
I am hated’ ( Gen 29:33)” (cf. Katsh, 

Judaism, 162). It is thus the story of 
Samuel’s conception that is the source of 
confusion in prophetic lore. In modern 
times, Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966; Jilal, i, 266) 
concurs with al-Razi’s disinterest in the 
question of identity, deeming it irrelevant 
(cf. also, for example, the fifth/eleventh 
century mystic al-Qushayri in Lata’if al- 
isharat who omits mention of Samuel when 
discussing q 2:246). 

In the “stories of the prophets” (qisas) 
accounts of Samuel, to be found in tafsvr 
and elsewhere, it is clear that there are dis¬ 
tinctly Jewish, Islamic and even Christian 
(see Christians and Christianity) ele¬ 
ments (see e.g. Katsh, Judaism, 160-1 
regarding accounts of the prophet’s con¬ 


ception and birth). Noticeable discrepan¬ 
cies between I Samuel and the Qur’an 
include details of his divine calling: in 
I Samuel (3:1-9) when he hears the voice 
of his lord addressing him, he goes to Eli 
(three times), whereas in the Islamic tradi¬ 
tion it is to his father that he repairs, and 
only then is he sent to Eli. Further, the 
qur’anic recognition of Saul by Samuel 
follows a quasi-folkloric narrative pattern 
absent from the Bible, to wit: the bubbling 
of Samuel’s oil-horn in the presence of 
Saul who has come to him in search of his 
father’s lost asses. If, interpretatively, such a 
theme can be considered a subtext of 
Q, 2:246-8, it shades meaningfully into the 
leitmotif of sura 2: that concealed things 
will come to light (see hidden and the 
hidden). Even the story of “the cow” 

(q, 2:67-80), and its facilitating the unmask¬ 
ing of a murderer (see murder), forces the 
surrounding theme about the recognition 
of true and authentic scripture (see book) 
and prophecy. 

Finally, in addition to the exegetical dis¬ 
cussion of q 2:246-8, there are references 
to apparitions of Samuel in dreams (see 
dreams and sleep), tales which go beyond 
the qur’anic account and involve him fur¬ 
ther in the life of Saul. Regarding Saul’s 
struggles against his enemies, al-Kisa’i 
{Qisas, trans. Thackston, 277-8) relates how 
Saul consults Samuel: having summoned 
him in a dream, he is scolded for having 
relied upon himself, never having acted 
upon the advice of Samuel while he lived. 
The deceased prophet disappears from 
sight and Saul awakens, frightened, from 
this terse encounter. While this censorious 
view of Saul attenuates the argument that 
he is a type for Muhammad (see below, 
under A revisionist reading), it must be rec¬ 
ognized that this kind of prophetic lore 
postdates the Qur’an and may therefore be 
independent of the latter’s own rhetorical 
agenda (see rhetoric and the qur’an). 
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A revisionist reading 

In the light of a recent account of these 
verses that cogently situates them within 
the complex agenda of Q 2 (see form 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE Qur’an), Some 
attention must also be devoted here to 
Q 2:249-51, verses which pay particular 
attention to Saul (Talut). N. Robinson has 
identified four issues as crucial to their in¬ 
terpretation, as “what matters is not the 
historical detail but the relevance of the 
narrative to Muhammad’s situation” 
(Robinson, Discovering, 217-8; see 
OCCASIONS OF REVELATION; SIRA AND THE 

qur’an; history and the qur’an). The 
first is refusal to fight, which may reflect 
“the situation in Yathrib (see Medina), 
where there was a widespread recognition 
of the need for a strong military leader but 
a general reluctance to do battle with the 
superior forces of the Meccans” (see 
mecca; politics and the qur’an). The 
second is Saul’s lack of sufficient wealth 
(q.v.) to justify his selection as king 
(q 2:247); this is distinct from the biblical 
account in I Samuel, where it is Saul’s 
problematic descent from Benjamin (q.v.) 
that is questioned, by Saul himself. The 
third is the return of the ark as a sign of 
Saul’s sovereignty (q 2:248). Again, distinc¬ 
tion with the biblical account is noted: 
“According to the biblical account the 
Philistines returned the Ark to the 
Children of Israel before Saul was made 
king (I Sam. 6-7).” Robinson maintains that 
if the qur’anic Saul is indeed a figure for 
Muhammad, this particular treatment of 
the ark of the covenant “probably fore¬ 
shadows the Ka'ba (q.v.); those who ques¬ 
tioned Muhammad’s fitness to rule over 
them would change their minds when, as a 
result of his leadership, the Ka c ba came to 
their possession.” The fourth is the similar¬ 
ity of the qur’anic account of Saul’s selec¬ 
tion of his troops with the test of the 
biblical Gideon (cf. Judges 7): Robinson 


observes (re Q 2:249) that this selection of 
troops is “... probably mentioned in the 
present context because it reinforces one of 
the keynotes of the legislative sections (of 
sura 2; see law and the qur’an): the need 
to be in control of one’s appetites in order 
to be fit to engage in Jihad” (see jihad). It 
is noticeable that, according to this read¬ 
ing, the qur’anic Samuel is eclipsed in 
importance in favor of Saul the king who 
may thus emerge as a figure for Muham¬ 
mad. Use of the verb istafa for God’s selec¬ 
tion of Saul in q 2:247 supports this view 
and the differentiation between Samuel 
and Saul in the Qur’an — that is, the 
quiet privileging of the latter over the 
former — is mirrored by the twin roles of 
Samuel and Muhammad in the recounting 
of the sixth/twelfth century Samaw’al b. 
Yahya al-Maghribl’s conversion to Islam 
(cf. Reynolds, Interpreting, 91-2). 

Intertextuality? 

Some modern Western commentaries on 
Q 2:249 observe interference from the bibli¬ 
cal accounts about Gideon; Wherry, for 
example, commenting on Sale’s transla¬ 
tion, wrote disrespectfully in the nineteenth 
century: “The garbled rendering of 
Israelitish history in this verse and those 
following illustrates at once Muhammad’s 
ignorance of the Bible story, and his un¬ 
scrupulous adaptation of Jewish tradition 
to the purposes of his prophetic ambition” 
(Wherry, Comprehensive commentary, i, 379, 
ad loc). Yet this may overlook the signifi¬ 
cance of the following cognate details in 
the life of Samuel as developed in Jewish 
lore, details that expand on I Samuel 7:6 
(Ginzberg, Legends, iv, 63-4): 

In the midst of the defeats and other ca¬ 
lamities that overwhelmed the Israelites, 
Samuel’s authority grew, and the respect 
for him increased, until he was acknowl¬ 
edged the helper of his people. His first 
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efforts were directed toward counteracting 
the spiritual decay in Israel. When he as¬ 
sembled the people at Mizpah for prayer, 
he sought to distinguish between the faith¬ 
ful and the idolatrous, in order to mete out 
punishment to the disloyal. He had all the 
people drink water, whose effect was to 
prevent idolaters from opening their lips. 

Considering also that when Gideon was 
asked to rule the people he directed them 
back to their lord, saying, “... the lord shall 
rule over you,” it is possible to detect an 
important point of reference that distin¬ 
guishes the changed situation in the time of 
Samuel. This may also explain the (deliber¬ 
ate?) faint resonance of Gideon in the 
qur'anic account of Samuel and Saul. 

Philip F. Kennedy 
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Sanctity and the Sacred see sacred 
precincts; profane and sacred; 
forbidden; saint 

Sanctuary see sacred precincts 

Sand 

Loose granular material resulting from the 
disintegration of rocks. The most common 
Arabic word for sand is rami, which is not 
found in the Qur'an. There are, however, 
some other terms for sand in the Arabic 
language, such as kathib and hasib. These 
two words are used in the Qur'an, in a 
variety of verses. The former is mentioned 
explickly only a single time in the Qur'an 
(ft 73:14). Referring to the final hour 
(qiydma), the verse says, “On the day when 
the earth and the hills rock, and the moun¬ 
tains become kathib.” The word kathib can 
be interpreted as meaning “a huge amount 
of sand” (qit‘a c afima min al-raml; Haddad, 
Kashf, vii, 105; see also Lisan al-Arab, i, 235). 
On the interpretation of the same word, 
al-Shawkanl (d. 1250/1834), a Muslim 
commentator and jurist, says that after the 
final earthquake, the mountains will be¬ 
come like moving sand (Shawkam, Tafsir, 
iv, 371; see apocalypse; last judgment). 

The word hasib is mentioned in four 
verses in the Qur’an (ft 17:68; 29:40; 54:34; 
67:17). On the meaning of the word there 
are several interpretations by qur'anic 
commentators. Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372), a 
prominent commentator (see exegesis of 
the qur’an: classical and medieval), 
interprets the word in a way that can be 
understood as “a rainy sandstorm.” It 
comes as a punishment for those who dis¬ 
believe God’s message (see belief and 
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unbelief; chastisement and punish¬ 
ment; punishment stories). The people 
of Lot (q.v.) were punished in such a way 
(0.54 : 34i Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, iv, 328). Some 
commentators beheve that the army of 
Abraha (q.v.), who had attempted to de¬ 
stroy what is now the holy shrine of Islam 
in Mecca (q.v.), was destroyed in such a 
sandstorm (Shawkam, Tafsir, vii, 317-8, 
553-4). The word is also interpreted as 
“a strong wind which carries pebbles” 
(Haddad, Kashf vii, 46). 

The two words kathib and hasib are men¬ 
tioned in reference to the punishment by 
God of those who deny the message of the 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood). The Qur'an threatens its immedi¬ 
ate audience, i.e. the Arabs (q.v.), that, if 
they fail to listen to God’s messenger (q.v.), 
they will be punished like the ancient dis¬ 
believers. A verse says: “Have you taken 
security from him, who is in the heavens 
(see heaven and sky), that he will not 
send upon you the hasib ” (q 67:17). It is in¬ 
teresting to note how the Qur’an threatens 
its initial audience with disasters with 
which they were already familiar. In the 
interpretation of the word hasib, al-'AlusI 
(d. 1270/1854), a prominent nineteenth- 
century qur’anic commentator, says that 
the destructive storm on the land is called 
hasib. A similar storm on the sea is called 
qasif (‘AlusI, Ruh, xv, 117). 

The Prophet used the word rami in an 
allegorical sense (see metaphor; similes). 
Speaking of the attributes of God (see god 
and his attributes), and commenting on 
the qur’anic verse, “the one who forgives 
all sins, the most forgiving one” (q 39:53), 
the Prophet mentions that anyone who 
says a certain prayer before going to bed, 
will be forgiven by God for all of her/his 
sins, even if they are as numerous as sand 
(Tirmidhi, Sahih, 470; see also ‘AlusI, Ruh, 
xxx, 259; see had ith and the quR’AN; 
RITUAL AND THE quR’AN; POPULAR AND 


TALISMANIC USES OF THE qUR’ANJ 
EVERYDAY LIFE, THE qUR’AN IN; SIN, 

MAJOR AND MINOR; FORGIVENESS). 

Zeki Saritoprak 
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Satan(s) see DEVIL 

Satanic Verses 

Name given by western scholarship to an 
incident known in the Muslim tradition as 
“the story of the cranes” (qissat al-ghardniq) 
or “the story of the maidens.” According 
to various versions, this is the assertion that 
the prophet Muhammad once mistook 
words suggested to him by Satan as divine 
revelation (see revelation and inspira¬ 
tion; devil); that is to say, as verses of the 
Qur’an — the words reportedly interpo¬ 
lated by Satan are called the “satanic 
verses.” The historicity of the satanic 
verses incident is strenuously rejected by 
modern Islamic orthodoxy, often on pain 
of takfir (being declared an unbeliever; see 
belief and unbelief). 

The satanic verses incident is reported in 
the tafsir (qur’anic exegesis; see exegesis 
OF the quR’AN: CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL) 

and the sira-maghazi literature (epic pro¬ 
phetic biography; see sira and the 
quR’AN) dating from the first two centuries 
of Islam. While the numerous reports on 
the incident differ in the construction and 
detail of the narrative, they may be 
broadly collated as follows. The incident 
is generally dated to the fifth year of 
Muhammad’s mission, when the small 
Muslim community in Mecca (q.v.) was 
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under persecution by the leaders of 
Quraysh (q.v.; the dominant tribe in 
Mecca), the most vulnerable of 
Muhammad’s followers having fled for 
safety to Abyssinia. The reports indicate 
that in these circumstances, Muhammad 
hoped to achieve reconciliation with 
Quraysh. At this time, Surat al-Najm (q 53, 
“The Star”), was revealed to Muhammad, 
who recited the chapter to a gathering of 
Quraysh (see occasions of revelation; 
RECITATION OF THE QUR’an). When 
Muhammad reached q 53:19-20, with their 
reference to the female deities worshipped 
by Quraysh — “Have you considered al- 
Lat, al-'Uzza, and Manat, the third, the 
other?” — Satan was able to cast two 
verses into Muhammad’s recitation which 
Muhammad took to be divine revelation 
and duly recited; in some reports, 
Muhammad is portrayed as being drowsy 
and inattentive when he committed the 
error. These are the “satanic verses”: 
“Indeed they are the high cranes/the high 
maidens (al-gharamq/al-gharaniqa l-’ula), and 
indeed their intercession is to be desired.” 
(The precise wording of the satanic verses 
varies with the different reports; a version 
of the satanic verses is also reported as a 
pre-Islamic talbiya or ritual invocation of 
Quraysh; see prayer formulas; ritual 
and the quR ; AN.) The Quraysh were 
greatly pleased at Muhammad’s praise of 
their deities and at his having accorded 
them a place in the theology of his revela¬ 
tion, to the point that when Muhammad 
recited the closing verse of the sura, 
q 53:62: “So: prostrate yourselves to God 
and worship [him] ” — the unbelievers 
present prostrated themselves alongside the 
Muslims (see bowing and prostration). 
Later, however, Gabriel (q.v.) came to 
Muhammad and apprised him of his error; 
in some reports, Muhammad is depicted 
as realizing the error on his own. The 


Prophet was greatly distressed, so God sent 
down to him q 22:52-4, comforting him 
and explaining to him what had happened: 

We have not sent before you a messenger 
(q.v.) or a prophet (see prophets and 
prophethood), but that when he 
desired/recited ( tamanna; the verb means 
both “to desire” and “to recite”), Satan 
cast into his desire/recitation (umniyyatihi), 
so God eliminates (yansakh) that which 
Satan casts, then God establishes his own 
signs [q.v.; dyat\ clearly — and God is 
all-knowing, all-wise (see god and his 
attributes) — to make that which Satan 
casts a trial (q.v.) for those in whose hearts 
is sickness and for those whose hearts are 
hardened (see heart) — truly the wrong¬ 
doers are in deep dissension — and so that 
those who have been given knowledge (see 
knowledge and learning) may know 
that it is the truth (q.v.) from your lord 
(q.v.), so that they might believe in it, and 
that their hearts may submit to it — truly, 
God guides those who have faith (q.v.) to 
the straight path (see path or way). 

Muhammad then acknowledged his error 
and recanted the satanic verses, thereby 
provoking the renewed hostility and per¬ 
secution of Quraysh (see opposition to 
muhammad). Some of the reports cite 
q 53:21-2, “Would you have sons, and for 
him daughters? That, indeed, would be a 
crooked division,” as having been revealed 
in place of the satanic verses, while others 
link the incident with the revelation of 
q 17:73, “And they strove to tempt you 
away from that [with] which we inspired 
you, that you might fabricate against us 
something other than it;... and had we not 
made you firm, you would have inclined to 
them a little.” Generally, though, the in¬ 
cident is cited as the “occasion of revela¬ 
tion” (sabab al-nugul) for q 22:52, although 
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in some commentaries it appears in the 
exegesis on q 53:19. It is also widely re¬ 
ported that the news of the Quraysh pros¬ 
trating themselves alongside the Muslims 
made its way to Abyssinia (q.v.), prompting 
some of the Muslim refugees — under¬ 
standing Quraysh to have converted to 
Islam — to return to Mecca, only to have 
to leave again (see emigration). 

The satanic verses incident is reported in 
the respective tafslr corpuses transmitted 
from almost every Qur’an commentator of 
note in the first two centuries of the hijra 
(see calendar): Sa'ld b. Jubayr (d. 95/714), 
Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722), al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim (d. 105/723), ‘Ikrima the client 
(mawla) of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 105/723), Abu 
l-‘Aliya al-Riyahi (d. 111/729), ‘Atiyya b. 
Sa‘d al-‘Awfl (d. m/729), ‘Ata’ b. Abl 
Rabah (d. 114/732), Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi (d. 118/736), Qatada b. Di'ama 
(d. 118/736), Abu Salih Badham al-Kufl 
(d. 120/738), Isma'il al-Suddl (d. 128/745), 
Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl (d. 146/ 
763), ‘Abd al-Malik b. Jurayj (d. 150/767), 
Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767), Ma‘mar 
b. Rashid (d. 154/770), Yahya b. Sallam 
al-Basrl (d. 200/815). Several of these 
relate the incident on the authority of 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687; see 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL 
and medieval). The incident also appears 
in the respective slra-maghazi works trans¬ 
mitted in the first two centuries from 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. 94/713), Muham¬ 
mad b. Shihab al-Zuhn (d. 124/742), 

Musa b. ‘Uqba (d. 141/748), Muhammad 
b. Ishaq (d. 150/767), Abu Ma‘shar al-Sindl 
(d. 170/786) and Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
al-Waqidl (d. 207/823). Thus, the satanic 
verses incident seems to have constituted a 
standard element in the memory of the 
early Muslim community about the life of 
Muhammad (q.v.). The incident continued 
to be cited and its historicity accepted by 


several Qur’an commentators and authors 
of slra-maghazi works throughout the clas¬ 
sical period, including authors of impor¬ 
tant commentaries, such as Muhammad 
b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923), Abu Ishaq 
al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1035), Abu 1-Hasan 
al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), al-Wahidi al- 
Nisaburi (d. 468/1076), al-Husayn b. al- 
Farra’ al-BaghawI (d. 516/1122), Jar Allah 
al-Zamakhshan (d. 538/1144), Jalal al-Dln 
al-Mahalll (d. 864/1459) and others. 

Strong objections to the historicity of the 
satanic verses incident were, however, 
raised as early as the fourth/tenth 
century — as evidenced in al-Nasikh wa- 
l-mansukh of Abuja'far al-Nahhas (d. 338/ 
950) — and continued to be raised in sub¬ 
sequent centuries, to the point where the 
rejection of the historicity of the incident 
eventually became the only acceptable 
orthodox position (see abrogation; 
theology and the Qur’an). From among 
the many important Qur’an commentators 
who rejected the historicity of the satanic 
verses incident, the respective opinions of 
Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabl (d. 543/1148), Fakhr 
al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1210), Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Qurtubl (d. 671/1273), Abu 
Hayyan al-Gharnatl (d. 744/1345) and 
‘Imad al-Dln b. Kathlr (d. 773/1373) have 
been regularly invoked by their successors 
down to the present day. Probably the most 
authoritatively cited refutation of the in¬ 
cident, however, appears in the al-Shifa ’of 
al-Qadi ‘Iyad al-Yahsubl (d. 544/1149), a 
work written in demonstration of the 
superhuman qualities of Muhammad (see 
names of the prophet; but see also 
miracles; marvels). 

The historicity of the incident is rejected 
on two bases. First, the satanic verses story 
portrays Muhammad as being (on at least 
one occasion) unable to distinguish be¬ 
tween divine revelation and satanic sug¬ 
gestion. This was seen as calling into 
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question the reliability of the revelatory 
process and thus the integrity of the text of 
the Qur’an itself (see inimitability; 
createdness of the qur’an). The in¬ 
cident was thus viewed as repugnant to the 
doctrine of ismat al-anbiya \ divine protec¬ 
tion of the prophets from sin and/or error, 
as it developed from the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury onwards, all theological schools com¬ 
ing eventually to agree that God protected 
prophets from error in the transmission of 
divine revelation (see impeccability). The 
satanic verses incident was conceived to be 
an especially egregious instance of error 
since the praise of the deities of Quraysh 
uttered by Muhammad in his recitation of 
the satanic verses would have been tan¬ 
tamount to the cardinal sin of shirk (as¬ 
sociating divinity with an entity other than 
God; see polytheism and atheism). The 
claim that the Prophet could have com¬ 
mitted shirk was denounced as kufr (unbe¬ 
lief). The doctrine of ’isma has been most 
forcefully and consistently upheld by the 
Shi'a (q.v.; see also shT'ism and the 
qur’an), for whom it is a central tenet. It 
therefore appears that no Shl'l of any 
school has ever accepted the satanic verses 
incident. Those Sunni scholars who did 
accept the incident had a slightly, but very 
significantly, different understanding of 
isma: like TaqI 1-Din b. Taymiyya 
(d. 728/1328), some of them held that 
prophets were not protected from error in 
the transmission of divine revelation, but 
rather from persisting in error after com¬ 
mission (Ahmed, Ibn Taymiyyah). 

The historicity of the satanic verses in¬ 
cident is also rejected on the basis of the 
isnads, the chains of transmission that carry 
the numerous reports of the incident. In 
the standard Islamic methodology devel¬ 
oped by the scholars of hadith (see hadith 
and the qur’an) for assessing the veracity 
of reports, a report is judged by the repu¬ 
tation for truthfulness of the individual 


transmitters who constitute a complete 
isndd that goes back to an eyewitness. The 
satanic verses incident is not carried by 
isnads that are complete and sound (sahih); 
at best, some of the isnads are sahih mursal, 
meaning that while the transmitters are 
bona fide, the chains are incomplete and 
do not go back to an eyewitness. Thus, the 
reports are viewed as insufficiently reliable 
to establish the factuality of the incident. 
The incident is not cited in any canonical 
hadith collection, although it does appear 
in some non-canonical collections. Those 
scholars who acknowledged the historicity 
of the incident apparently had a different 
method for the assessment of reports than 
that which has become standard Islamic 
methodology. For example, Ibn Taymiyya 
took the position that since tafsir and sira- 
maghazi reports were commonly transmit¬ 
ted by incomplete isnads, these reports 
should not be assessed according to the 
completeness of the chains but rather on 
the basis of recurrent transmission of com¬ 
mon meaning between reports ( al-tawatur 
bi-l-ma’na; Ahmed, Ibn Taymiyyah). 

Other scholars accepted the idea that the 
fact of widespread transmission meant that 
the reports about the satanic verses inci¬ 
dent could not be rejected outright but also 
took the position that the equal fact of the 
‘isma of Muhammad meant that the in¬ 
cident could not have taken place in the 
specific manner narrated. To reconcile the 
apparently contradictory epistemological 
claims of widespread transmission on 
the one hand and ' isma on the other, 
scholars such as Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam 
(d. 852/1505) applied the principle of 
ta’wil — what could be called rehabilitative 
interpretation — to the satanic verses re¬ 
ports so as to bring the narrative of the 
incident within the parameters of the per¬ 
missibly conceivable. These scholars took 
the position that since Muhammad simply 
could not have been deceived by Satan and 
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have uttered the satanic verses himself, it 
must have happened that when the 
Prophet recited Q 53:19, he paused for 
breath and at this juncture Satan, or one 
of the unbelievers present, seized on the 
opportunity to utter the blasphemous 
verses (see blasphemy) while imitating the 
Prophet’s voice, with the result that those 
around assumed that the Prophet had 
uttered them. (None of the early reports 
actually presents the incident in this way.) 

Islamic modernity has been especially 
forceful and consistent in its rejection of 
the historicity of the satanic verses inci¬ 
dent. The modern locus classicus is probably 
the article “Mas’alat al-gharanlq wa-tafslr 
al-ayat” published by Muhammad ‘Abduh 
in al-Manar in 1905; but widely-circulated 
refutations of the incident have also been 
authored by other influential moderns, 
including Muhammad Husayn Haykal 
(d. 1376/1956)61 Hay at Muhammad, Sayyid 
Qutb (d. 1387/1967) in FI gilal al-Qur’an, 
Abu 1-A‘la Mawdudl (d. 1399/1979) in 
Tajhim al-Qur’an, and Muhammad Nasir 
al-Dln al-Albam (d. 1420/1999) in Nash 
al-majamq li-nasf al-gharamq (see exegesis 
of the qur’an: early modern and 
contemporary). Orientalists (see post¬ 
enlightenment ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE 
qur’an), including the most widely-read 
biographers of Muhammad — such as 
William Muir, D.S. Margoliouth, W. Mont¬ 
gomery Watt, Maxime Rodinson and F.E. 
Peters — have tended (with few exceptions) 
just as forcefully to accept the historicity of 
the incident, the orientalist logic having 
been epitomized by Peters: “This is the 
indubitably authentic story — it is impos¬ 
sible to imagine a Muslim inventing such 
an inauspicious tale.” The widespread ac¬ 
ceptance of the incident by early Muslims 
suggests, however, that they did not view 
the incident as inauspicious and that they 
would presumably not have, on this basis at 
least, been adverse to inventing it. 


The rejection — or simple omission from 
tafsir and svra works — of the satanic verses 
incident having become routine in modern 
Islamic thought, the incident was some¬ 
what rudely re-introduced to the larger 
Muslim consciousness through the publica¬ 
tion of Salman Rushdie’s novel The satanic 
verses in 1988. While the hostile Muslim 
reaction had less to do with Rushdie’s 
adoption of the satanic verses incident for 
his titular phrase and central scene than 
with other offensive motifs in the novel, it 
is nonetheless noteworthy that Rushdie’s 
publication did not re-open the debate 
among Muslims over the historicity of the 
satanic verses incident. Its only result was 
reiteration of the orthodox view. 

Shahab Ahmed 
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Saul 

Israelite king mentioned in both the 
Qur’an and the Bible. Called Talut, the 
“tall one,” in the Qur’an, Saul is men¬ 
tioned briefly in q 2:246-51. After Moses 
(q.v.), the Israelites (see children of 
Israel) asked an unnamed prophet (see 
prophets and prophethood) — identi¬ 
fied in qur’anic commentaries as Ashmawll 
or Shamwll, Samuel (q.v.) — that God 
appoint a king so that they could fight in 
his path (see kings and rulers; path or 
way). They were surprised to find that 
Saul was appointed, especially since he was 
a poor water-carrier. The Israelites con¬ 
sidered themselves more worthy than he to 
exercise authority. The prophet assured 
them, however, that God had chosen him 
and had granted him knowledge and stat¬ 
ure (see knowledge and learning; 
authority). 

Saul came with a divine sign, the ark 
(q.v.) of the covenant (q.v.), which con¬ 
tained the sakma, “tranquility” (see 
shekhinah), and relics left by the family of 
Moses and Aaron (q.v.). Before fighting 
Goliath (q.v.; Jalut), the Israelites were 
tested in a river (see trial). They were 
prohibited from drinking water, and were 
allowed only to take small sips with their 
hands. Most of the warriors disqualified 
themselves from the army by ignoring this 
prohibition. After they crossed the river, 
Saul and his small band were frightened by 
the size of Goliath’s army. Some within his 


army, however, assured others of the abil¬ 
ity of a small army to triumph over a 
larger force. As they proceeded to fight, 

Q_ 2:251 states that, with God’s help, David 
(q.v.) slew Goliath. God then granted 
David the kingdom and wisdom (q.v.), and 
taught him what he wished. 

The exegetes greatly embellish the story 
of Saul and in doing so differ on many 
points. Citing different versions from vari¬ 
ous sources, al-Tabari (d. 310/923; Ta’rikh, 
i, 549-50; Eng. trans. Brinner, History, iii, 

131) states that initially the Israelites re¬ 
jected Saul because he was a descendant of 
Benjamin (q.v.) and was from the house of 
neither prophethood nor kingship. Saul 
was chosen as king because his height cor¬ 
responded exacdy to the length of his staff. 

Some commentators state that Saul 
brought back the ark after the Amalekites 
had captured it during a battle. This was a 
sign from God (see signs). The sakma, 
which Saul brought back, is identified in 
some sources as the head of a dead cat, 
whereas in others it is a fragrant wind with 
a human face. According to al-Tabari 
(ibid.), the sakma was a basin of gold in 
which the hearts of the prophets were 
washed (see heart). The modern ShT'T 
commentator Tabataba’i (d. 1982; Mizdn, 
ad loc.; see siii'ism and the qur’an) sees 
the sakma as “tranquility of the heart, firm¬ 
ness of purpose, and peace of mind.” 

The remains that Saul brought are identi¬ 
fied as the sandals of Moses and the turban 
and staff of Aaron. Alternative under¬ 
standings are that the remains refer to 
knowledge and the Torah (q.v.). The com¬ 
mentators also differ on the number of sol¬ 
diers in Saul’s army. Some claim that up to 
eighty thousand soldiers were asked not to 
drink from the river, which is identified as 
the river Jordan. 

Most sources agree that David killed 
Goliath with a sling, although others say 
that David threw a stone. Saul became en- 
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vious of David as he grew more popular. 
Before the batde, Saul promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to David if he killed 
Goliath. When David triumphed, Saul 
regretted his earlier promise and now 
stipulated that David slay three hundred 
more enemies. When David fulfilled this 
condition, too, Saul sought to have him 
killed, resulting in David’s fleeing to the 
mountains. 

Most commentators identify David’s wis¬ 
dom with the prophethood that he inher¬ 
ited from Samuel. Some state that God 
taught him the Psalms (q.v.) and the art of 
judging between people (see judgment; 
justice and injustice). He also taught 
him the language of birds and ants. 

Liyakat Takim 
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Sawda see wives of the prophet 


Scholar 

A learned person who has engaged in 
advanced study and acquired knowledge, 
generally in a particular field. The term 


'dlim, most commonly used to designate 
“scholar” in Islamic societies, appears in 
the Qur’an only as a description of God, in 
the sense of “knowing.” The plural alimun 
is applied sometimes to God (cf. q 21:51, 

81) and sometimes to human beings (cf. 

Q, 12:44; 29:43; 30:22), while the plural form 
'ulama \ which appears twice in the Qur’an 
(cf. q 26:197; 35:28), refers only to human 
beings. The Qur’an also denotes knowl¬ 
edgeable or learned human beings by a 
number of phrases, including ulu T ‘ilm, 
“those possessed of knowledge,” alladhTna 
utu T ‘ilm, “those to whom knowledge has 
been given” and alladhinaya'lamun, “those 
who know.” 

As the numerous appearances of the root 
‘-l-m suggest (Rosenthal, Knowledge, 19-22; 
cf. 30-1), the concept of knowledge ('ilm) is 
central to the qur’anic text (see knowl¬ 
edge and learning). Knowledge appears 
as one of the principal divine attributes 
(see god and his attributes). God’s 
knowledge has no limits: God is “knowing 
of the hidden and the manifest” {'alim al- 
ghayb wa-l-shahdda, q 6:73; 9:94, 105; 13:9; 
23:92; 32:6; 39:46; 59:22; 62:8; 64:18; see 
hidden and the hidden); he “compre¬ 
hends all things in mercy (q.v.) and knowl¬ 
edge” (q 40:7), and “encompasses all things 
in knowledge” (q 65:12). Like the term 
‘alim, the word ‘allam, “most knowledge¬ 
able,” is reserved for describing God 
(O. 5 :to 9> h 6; 9:78; 34:48) and ‘alim, “most 
knowing,” refers in most instances to God, 
who is frequently described as “most know¬ 
ing and most wise” {‘alim hakim, cf. q 2:32; 
4:11, 17, 24, 26, 92, 104, iii, 170; 6:83, 128, 
139; 8:71; 9:15, 28, 60, 97, 106, no; 12:6, 83, 
100; 15:25; 22:52, 59; 24:18, 58, 59; 27:6; 
33 :I > 5b 43^4; 48:4; 49:8; 5 i: 3o; 60:10; 

66:2; 76:3; note, however, among other 
exceptions, the use of ‘ alim in q 12:55 to 
describe the prophet Joseph [q.v.] as hafiz 
‘alim). 

God’s knowledge is of an incalculably 
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superior order to that possible for human 
beings. Yet all knowledge derives from 
God, and he may choose to bestow a 
degree of understanding on some of his 
creatures (see, for example, q 20:114, “Say: 
Lord! Increase me in knowledge”). Among 
those to whom God grants a portion of 
knowledge are his angels (see angel), who 
assert, “We have no knowledge except 
what you have taught us” (q 2:32), and 
prophets (see prophets and prophet- 
hood): to Lot (q.v.), Joseph, Moses (q.v.), 
David (q.v.) and Solomon (q.v.), God gives 
judgment (q.v.; hukm ) and knowledge (‘ ilm, 
q 12:22; 21:74, 79; 28:14; on the sense of 
hukm and hikma in the Qur’an, see Rosen¬ 
thal, Knowledge, 35-40). The Sunni com¬ 
mentator al-Baydawi (d. ca. 685/1286) 
glosses these paired gifts as “wisdom” (q.v.) 
and “prophethood” since “knowledge is 
appropriate for prophets” (Baydawi, Anwar, 
i, 620, ad q 21:74; cf. Anwar, ii, 78, ad 
Q, 28:14). Moreover, God increases Saul 
(q.v.) “in knowledge and in body” (q 2:247), 
a text taken by some Imami ShiT (see 
shi'ism and the Qur’an) scholars as a 
proof that among the conditions for the 
imamate is that the imam (q.v.) be the most 
learned among his subjects and the most 
excellent among them in good qualities 
(Tusi, Tibyan, ii, 292). 

The qur’anic concept of knowledge is 
often closely connected to ideas of reli¬ 
gious understanding and faith (q.v.; 
Rosenthal, Knowledge, 22-32; Rahman, 
Major themes, 34; Gilliot, 'Ulama’). For ex¬ 
ample, the Qur’an refers to “those given 
knowledge and faith” ( alladhma utu l-‘ilm 
wa-l-imdn, q 30:56; see Mawardi, JVukat, iv, 
323) and it states that “those who believe 
know it is the truth from their lord” 

(q 2:26; for further examples, see q 58:11, 
discussed below; q 6:97-9; Tusi, Tibyan, iv, 
229-32; Rosenthal, Knowledge, 28-32). It is in 
this sense that the Qur’an notes that most 
people lack knowledge (q 6:37; 7:131, 187; 


8:34; Io: 55; *3*i, 40, 68; 16:38, 75, 101; 
21:24; 27:61; 28:13, 57; 30:6, 30; 31:25; 

34:28, 36; 39:29, 49; 40:57; 44:39; 45:26; 
52:47), although they will come to know at 
the time of judgment (q 15:3, 96; 19:75; 
25:42; 29:66; 37:170; 40:70; 43:89; 72:24; 
78:4, 5; see last judgment). 

Yet the Qur’an also indicates that some 
human beings other than prophets may be 
endowed by God with a measure of knowl¬ 
edge and understanding. The terms and 
phrases by which such persons are de¬ 
scribed have sometimes been understood 
by later commentators as references to 
those who pursue scholarship and, in par¬ 
ticular, religious learning. For example, the 
Qur’an states that “Only the knowledge¬ 
able ones (‘ulama’) among God’s servants 
(‘ibad) fear God” (q 35:28; see further 
Mawardi, JVukat, iv, 471); and “[In these 
things] are signs for the knowing” ( al- 
'dlimm, q 30:22), a reference, according to 
the Sunnljurist al-Mawardl (d. 450/1058), 
to jinn (q.v.) and humans, or to the ‘ulama’ 
(Mawardi, Nukat, iv, 306; for similar verses, 
see q 6:97, 98; 7:32; 9:11; 10:5; 29:43, 49). 
The Qur’an refers in several instances to 
“those who know” ( alladhma ya‘lamun; 
q 39:9 asks, “Are those who know and 
those who do not know equal?”); it also 
recognizes “people who understand” ( qawm 
yafqahun, q 6:98) and “people who know” 

(1 qazvmya’lamun, q 2:230; 6:97, 105; 7:32; 

9:11; 10:5; 27:52; 41:3); “those who have 
been given knowledge” ( alladhma utu l-‘ilm, 
q 16:27; i7 :i °7; 22:54; 28:80; 29:49; 30:56; 
34:6; 47:16; 58:11), and “the possessors of 
knowledge” (ulu l-‘ilm, q3:i8; see also 
q 12:76). In q 16:27, where the context is 
eschatological (see eschatology), the 
phrase “those given knowledge (alladhma 
utu l-‘ilm) refers, according to al-Baydawi, 
to prophets and the ‘ulama’ or alternatively 
to the angels (Baydawi, Anwar, i, 513); for 
the Imami Shl'T scholar al-TusI (d. 460/ 
1067), the phrase refers to “those given 
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knowledge and cognizance (ma‘rifa) of 
God” (TusI, Tibyan, vi, 374). In other cases, 
the same qur’anic phrase connotes the rec¬ 
ognition of divine revelation and the pres¬ 
ervation of it from error and alteration 
(q 17:107; 29:49; 34:6; cf. Baydawl, Anwar, 
ii, 99, ad Q 29:49; see revelation and 
inspiration; corruption; forgery). 

The Qur’an also recognizes knowledgeable 
persons among earlier religious communi¬ 
ties (see RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AND THE 
qur’an); for example, Q 26:197 refers to 
“the learned ones (’,ulama) of the Banu 
Isra’ll” (see children of Israel) and at 
Q 4:162, the phrase “those who are firm in 
knowledge” ( al-rasikhun fi l- ’ilm) is some¬ 
times taken as a reference to knowledge¬ 
able Jews (see jews and Judaism), such as 
‘Abdallah b. Salam and his companions 
(TusI, Tibyan, iii, 389; Baydawl, Anwar, i, 
241). The verse Q 58:11 (“God will raise by 
degrees those among you who believe and 
those to whom knowledge has been given”) 
is taken by al-Baydawi as a reference to the 
’ulama) who will be especially elevated for 
their combination of knowledge (’ilm) and 
action (’amal). In support of this interpre¬ 
tation, the commentator cites the well- 
known hadlth according to which the 
virtue of the scholar exceeds that of the 
worshipper (Baydawl, Anwar, ii, 320; for the 
hadlth, see references in Wensinck, 
Concordance, v, 160; see hadith and the 
qur’an). Similar interpretations are re¬ 
corded in some of the exegetical literature 
for several other qur’anic passages, includ¬ 
ing “We raise by degrees whom we please” 
(q 6:83; cf. Mawardl, Nukat, ii, 139; 
Baydawl, Anwar, i, 298), and “those pos¬ 
sessed of knowledge” (m/m l-’ilm, Q 3:18; cf. 
Abu 1-Futuh RazI, Rawh, i, 529, although 
here the Shl'T author states his preference 
for taking the phrase as a reference to ‘All; 

The qur’anic phrase “those possessed 
of authority among [you]” (ulil-amri 


min[kum]), which occurs twice in the 
Qur’an (q 4:59, “Obey God, obey the 
messenger [q.v.] and those possessed of 
authority [q.v.] among you” and Q 4:83, 

“If they had referred it to the messenger 
and to those possessed of authority among 
them, then those who formulate ideas 
among them would have known it”; see 
obedience; kings and rulers), has also 
sometimes been interpreted as a reference 
to the ’ulama’. This interpretation, sup¬ 
ported by a number of hadiths, is already 
recorded by al-Tabari (d. 310/923), who 
nevertheless endorses the more commonly 
expressed Sunni view that the phrase refers 
to the holders of political authority (see 
politics and the qur’an), to whom obe¬ 
dience is due insofar as their commands 
are in accordance with God’s (Tabari, 

Tafsir, viii, 495-504). Similar assessments 
appear in the works of al-Mawardl [Nukat, 
i, 499-500, 511), al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/ 
1144; Kashshaf i, 535-6) and al-Baydawi 
[Anwar, i, 214-5, 221). By contrast, Sunni 
exegetes Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/ 

1209; Tafsir, x, 143-8) andlbn Kathlr 
(d. 774/1373; Tifsir, ii, 326) prefer to inter¬ 
pret the phrase uli l-amr as a reference to 
the ’ulama’. The ImamI ShTT commentators 
al-TusI (d. 460/1067) and Abu 1-Futuh 
RazI (d. 538/1144) interpret the phrase as 
a reference to the imams of the family of 
Muhammad (TusI, Tibyan, iii, 236, 273; 

Abu 1-Futuh RazI, Rawh, i, 784; ii, 15; see 

FAMILY OF THE PROPHET; PEOPLE OF THE 
HOUSE). 

Another qur’anic verse that has contrib¬ 
uted much to discussions of knowledge and 
scholarship is Q 3:79, in which the Qur’an 
summons its audience to be “masters” 
(rabbdniyyin) in the teaching of scripture 
and study (variant readings of the latter 
part of the verse are presented in the ex¬ 
egetical literature; see readings of the 
qur’an). This qur’anic text has figured 
with particular prominence in Sufi theories 
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of knowledge (Bowering, Mystical, 226-30; 
Chittick, Knowledge, 149; see sufism and 
the qur’an). For the term rabbdm, the clas¬ 
sical commentators record several inter¬ 
pretations, most of which emphasize the 
pursuit of religious knowledge, although a 
number of secondary interpretations imply 
social and political leadership (Mawardl, 
Nukat, i, 405; TusI, Tibyan, ii, 511; Abu 
1-Futuh Razi, Rawh, i, 593). 

Louise Marlow 
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Science and the Qur’an 

In his anthropological history of India, 

Abu Rayhan al-Birum (d. ca. 442/1050), 
one of the most celebrated Muslim sci¬ 
entists of the classical period, starts a chap¬ 
ter “On the configuration of the heavens 
and the earth according to [Indian] as¬ 
trologers,” with a long comparison be¬ 
tween the cultural imperatives of Muslim 
and Indian sciences. The views of Indian 
astrologers, al-Birum maintains, 

have developed in a way which is different 
from those of our [Muslim] fellows; this is 
because, unlike the scriptures revealed 
before it, the Qur’an does not articulate on 
this subject [of astronomy], or any other 


[field of] necessary [knowledge] any as¬ 
sertion that would require erratic inter¬ 
pretations in order to harmonize it with 
that which is known by necessity (Birunl, 
Tahqtq, 219). 

The Qur’an, adds al-Birum, does not 
speak on matters which are subjects of 
hopeless differences, such as history (see 
history and the qur’an). To be sure, 
Islam has suffered from people who 
claimed to be Muslims but retained many 
of the teachings of earlier religions and 
claimed that these teachings are part of the 
doctrines of Islam. Such, for example, 
were the Manichaeans, whose religious 
doctrine, together with their erroneous 
views about the heavens (see heaven and 
sky; planets and stars), were wrongly 
attributed to Islam (Birunl, Tahqtq, 220). 
Such attributions of scientific views to the 
Qur’an are, according to al-Birunl, false 
claims of un-Islamic origins. In contrast, 
all the religious and transmitted books of 
the Indians do indeed speak “of the con¬ 
figuration of the universe in a way which 
contradicts the truth which is known to 
their own astrologers.” Driven, however, by 
the need to uphold the religious traditions, 
Indian astrologers pretend to believe in the 
astrological doctrines of these books even 
when they are aware of their falsity. With 
the passage of time, accurate astronomical 
doctrines were mixed with those advanced 
in the religious books, leading to the confu¬ 
sion one encounters in Indian astronomy 
(Birunl, Tahqiq, 220-1; see Fig. vi for a later 
example of such “confusion” — in this 
case, an Indian map of the world that is 
replete with details derived from legends 
surrounding Alexander the Great, includ¬ 
ing also some qur’anic details of the life of 
Dhu 1-Qarnayn; see Alexander; myths 
and legends in the qur’an). 

Although not all Indian religious views 
contradict the dictates of the astronomical 
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profession, the conflation of religious and 
astronomical knowledge undermines 
Indian astronomy and accounts for its 
errors and weaknesses. And this conflation 
of scripture and science is contrasted by 
al-Blrunl with the Islamic astronomical 
tradition which, in his view, suffers from no 
such shortcomings (although scripture and 
science may not have been conflated in the 
classical Islamic period, see the qibla [q.v.] 
compass as depicted in Figs, iv and v for 
evidence of a type of complimentary re¬ 
lationship between the two that dates to 
the early centuries of Islam; see also 

SCRIPTURE AND THE QUR’AN; THEOLOGY 

and the qur’an). In al-Blrunl’s view, 
therefore, the Qur’an does not interfere in 
the business of science nor does it infringe 
on the realm of science. 

Far from al-Blrum’s contentions, con¬ 
temporary Islamic discourse on the Qur’an 
and science abounds with assertions of the 
relationship between the two. This pre¬ 
sumed relationship is construed in a variety 
of ways, the most common of which are 
the efforts to prove the divine nature of the 
Qur’an through modern science. These 
efforts cover a wide range of activities 
including the establishment of institutions, 
holding conferences, writing books and 
articles, and the use of the internet to pro¬ 
mote the idea of the scientific miracles of 
the Qur’an (see miracles; marvels; 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: EARLY MODERN 

and contemporary). For example, a re¬ 
cent website search listed slightly fewer 
than two million occurrences on Islam and 
science, most of which assert that the 
Qur’an’s prediction of many of the theo¬ 
ries and truths of modern science is evi¬ 
dence of its miraculous nature and its 
divine origins (Muzaffar Iqbal, Islam and 
modern science, 15, 38; see inimitability; 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION). Such 
contentions are not just part of folk belief 
but are also reflected in the work and 


writings of many contemporary Muslim 
intellectuals. As a manifestation of the 
popularity of this idea, the Muslim World 
League at Mecca formed in the 1980s the 
Committee on the Scientific Miracles of 
the Qur’an and the Sunna (traditions of 
the Prophet; see sunna; hadith and the 
qur’an). The Committee has since con¬ 
vened numerous international conferences 
and sponsored various intellectual activi¬ 
ties, all aimed at exploring and corroborat¬ 
ing the connections between science and 
the Qur’an. A recent meeting of this 
Committee in Cairo, reported in the mass 
media, urged Muslims to employ the 
“scientific truths which were confirmed in 
the verses of the Qur’an and which, only 
recently, modern science has been able to 
discover” as a corrective to the current 
misunderstanding of Islam. These 
truths prove that “Islam is a religion of 
science.” The current president of the 
Committee, Zaghloul El-Naggar, asserts 
that it was 

only after man entered the age of scientific 
discoveries, possessed the most accurate 
instruments of scientific research, and was 
able to mobilize armies of researchers 
from all over the world... that we began to 
understand the meaning of God’s word, 
may He be exalted, “a time is fixed for 
every prophecy; you will come to know in 
time” (Q 6:67). 

This verse, according to El-Naggar, refers 
to the scientific truths that are in the 
Qur’an that would be discovered in mod¬ 
ern times, centuries after the revelation, 
and would “astound the contemporary 
scientists and thinkers of the world” ( al- 
Sharq al-Awsat, 5 Sept. 2003). According to 
him, these scientific miracles of the Qur’an 
are the only weapon with which contem¬ 
porary Muslims can defend the Qur’an 
and the only convincing language in this 
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age of science and materialism (ibid., 23 
Sept. 2003). 

The qur’anic attitude towards science, in 
fact, the very relationship between the two, 
is not readily identifiable and the discor¬ 
dance between the classical and modern 
Islamic views on this subject is substan¬ 
tial (see TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF 

qur’anic study). To be sure, almost all 
sources, classical and modem, agree that 
the Qur’an condones, even encourages the 
acquisition of science and scientific knowl¬ 
edge, and urges humans to reflect on the 
natural phenomena as signs of God’s 
creation (q.v.; see also nature as signs; 
REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION; KNOWL¬ 
EDGE and learning). In fact, a survey of 
the material culture produced in the 
Islamic world (see material culture and 
the qur’an) manifests a plethora of “sci¬ 
entific” instruments inscribed with qur’anic 
citations (see e.g. Figs. 1 and hi). Most 
sources also argue that doing science is an 
act of religious merit and, to some, even a 
collective duty of the Muslim community. 
Yet, as actual debates of the Qur’an and 
science show, the points of contention are 
far more significant than this one general 
convergence. More than any other place, 
these debates can be traced in interpreta¬ 
tions of the Qur’an, and in several other 
writings in which specific uses of the 
Qur’an are promoted or where a qur’anic 
framework and philosophy of science is 
adduced. Therefore, the starting point for 
the study of the Qur’an and science is not 
the Qur’an itself since, as we will see, there 
are considerable differences in the inter¬ 
pretation of the verses that may have a 
connection to science or the natural phe¬ 
nomena. For this reason, it is not useful to 
try to ascertain a particular qur’anic posi¬ 
tion on science. Rather, it is more pro¬ 
ductive to look at the way in which the 
relationship between science and the 
Qur’an has been viewed by various Mus¬ 


lim thinkers, albeit with varying degrees 
of authority. The main source in which 
qur’anic paradigms of science are articu¬ 
lated is the genre of qur’anic exegesis (tafsir, 
plural tajasir; see exegesis of the qur’an: 

CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). Much as they 
insist on grounding themselves in the 
immutable text of the Qur’an, exegetical 
works are repositories of larger cultural 
debates and reflect the views prevailing in 
their times and places. Rather than iden¬ 
tifying one fixed qur’anic paradigm of sci¬ 
ence, the task then becomes one of tracing 
the evolution of the Islamic discourse on 
the Qur’an and science and adducing 
some of the factors that shaped this evo¬ 
lutionary process. 

Classical qur’anic exegetical works con¬ 
tain much material of possible scientific 
import. Despite the contemporary interest, 
however, in the Qur’an and science, this 
aspect of exegesis has not received much 
scholarly attention. One possible reason for 
this neglect is that, collectively, these tra¬ 
ditional materials do not add up to what 
might be legitimately called a scientific 
interpretation of the Qur’an. Traditional 
interpreters did not present themselves as 
engaging in such an interpretive exercise. 

A minority of medieval scholars, notably 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505/mi) and 
Jalal al-Dln al-SuyuG (d. 911/1505), main¬ 
tained that the Qur’an is a comprehensive 
source of knowledge, including scientific 
knowledge (Dhahabl, Mufassirun, ii, 

454-64). The basis of the contentions of 
al-Ghazali and al-Suyuti are such verses in 
the Qur’an as “for we have revealed to you 
the book (q.v.) as an exposition of every 
thing” (q 16:89). ^ should be noted, 
however, that the same verse starts with 
“Remind them of the day when we shall 
call from every people a witness against 
them, and make you a witness over them” 
(see WITNESSING AND TESTIFYING; LAST 
judgment). After describing the book as an 
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exposition of everything, the verse con¬ 
tinues to say “and as guidance and grace 
(q.v.) and happy tidings for those who sub¬ 
mit” (see error; astray; blessing; 
mercy; good news). Therefore, the 
likely reference in this verse to the expo¬ 
sition of knowledge is connected to 
knowledge of what would happen in the 
hereafter and the fate of believers (see 

BELIEF AND UNBELIEF; REWARD AND 

punishment; eschatology; faith). 
Despite their claims, neither al-Ghazall 
nor al-Suyup proceeds to correlate the 
qur’anic text to science, in a systematic 
interpretive exercise. Moreover, there are 
no instances in which these two or other 
exegetes claim authority in scientific sub¬ 
jects on account of their knowledge of the 
Qur’an. Perhaps the most relevant reason 
for the absence of an articulation of a 
qur’anic paradigm of science in pre¬ 
modern times is that there was no need for 
such an articulation in the absence of the 
counter-claims of a hegemonic culture of 
science and the ideological outlook that 
accompanied the rise of modern science 
(Iqbal, Islam and modern science, 30). 

To be sure, scientific subjects do come up 
in many medieval qur’anic exegetical 
works, but their treatment in these sources 
is radically different from their contem¬ 
porary counterpart. The contemporary 
uses of some of the commonly cited “sci¬ 
entific” verses will be discussed below but, 
first, I will examine the meaning attributed 
to these verses in classical commentaries, 
including some in which such scientific 
discourse is most pronounced, namely the 
works of scholars such as al-Zamakhsharl 
(d. 583/1144) and Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi 
(d. 606/1210). 

The instances of scientific discourse in 
the classical qur’anic commentaries are 
invariably mixed with other kinds of dis¬ 
course that have no connection to science. 
Qur’an commentators had a distinct con¬ 


ception of what constitutes the main the¬ 
matic emphasis of the Qur’an and they 
often, though not always, presented their 
detailed discussions of specific subjects 
within this framework. Thus, for example, 
in his commentary on (4 7:54, al-Razi spells 
out the four themes around which the vari¬ 
ous discussions of the Qur’an revolve 
(madar arm al-Qur’an). Significantly, the 
verse in question relates to the natural 
order. It reads 

Surely your lord (q.v.) is God who created 
the heavens and the earth (q.v.) in six days, 
then assumed the throne (see throne of 
god; anthropomorphism). He covers up 
the day with night which comes chasing it 
fast (see day and night); and the sun (q.v.) 
and the moon (q.v.) and the stars are sub¬ 
jugated by his command. It is his to create 
and command. Blessed be God, the lord of 
all the worlds. 

Before embarking on a lengthy discussion 
of this verse, al-Razi lists the four over¬ 
riding qur’anic themes: the oneness of God 
(see god and his attributes), prophet- 
hood (see prophets and prophethood), 
resurrection (q.v.) and the omnipotence of 
God (see power and impotence) or the 
related question of predestination (Razi, 
Tqfsir, xiv, 96 f., ad loc.; see also Abu 
Hayyan, Mahr, i, 8og-n; see freedom and 
predestination); all other themes, includ¬ 
ing the ones in this verse, ultimately un¬ 
derscore one of these four essential motifs. 
Al-Razi proceeds to explain the manner in 
which this seemingly unrelated verse does 
indeed relate to the oneness and omnipo¬ 
tence of God — and lists several interpre¬ 
tations that confirm this correlation. One is 
to argue that the heavens and the earth are 
created with a particular size, while their 
natures do not preclude the possibiliy of 
having a larger or smaller size. This shows 
that a willing maker chose to give them this 
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specific size and no other, thus proving the 
existence of a free and willing creator 
(Razi, Tqfsvr, xiv, 96-7). Alternatively, the 
creation at a specific time of the heavens 
and the earth, when they could have been 
created at an earlier or a later time, is an 
act of choice by God, and not due to the 
inherent nature of either. The same thing 
also applies to the configurations and the 
positions of the various parts of the uni¬ 
verse relative to each other, and so on 
(ibid., 97-8). After a lengthy digression to 
disprove the attribution of place and direc¬ 
tion to God (ibid., 98 £; see spatial rela¬ 
tions; time), al-Razi returns to the first 
theme, albeit from a different perspective. 
He enumerates the benefits that result from 
the succession of day and night, again as 
proof that God creates the world in a spe¬ 
cific fashion in order to maximize the ben¬ 
efit for humans from this world (ibid., 117). 
He then undertakes a linguistic explora¬ 
tion, typical of qur’anic commentaries of 
all kinds (see grammar and the qur’an), 
of the meaning of the word “subjugated” 
(musakhkharat ). The sun, he reports, has two 
motions: one cyclical rotation is completed 
in a year, and another in a day. The cycle 
of night and day, however, is not due to the 
motion of the sun but to the motion of the 
great orb, which is also the throne (ibid., 
117-8). Moreover, each heavenly body or 
planet has an angel assigned to it to move 
it when it rises and sets (ibid., 118-9), ar 'd 
God has endowed the throne, or the great 
outer orb, with the power to influence all 
the other orbs, thus enabling it to move 
them by compulsion from east to west, i.e. 
in the opposite direction to their west-to- 
east slow motion (ibid., 119-20). This, 
according to al-RazI, is the meaning of 
“subjugation”: that orbs and planets are 
organized by God in a particular order for 
no inherent reason of their own, so that 
they produce optimal benefit for humans 
(ibid., 120; see grace; blessing). 


Al-Razi’s approach is typical of many 
other commentators, both in its linguistic 
turn, and in its emphasis on the benefits 
of creation to humans as evidence of the 
existence of the willing creator. Com¬ 
mentators often focus not just on the 
meaning and appropriateness of using 
certain terms but also on the logic of the 
order of their appearance in the Qur’an. 
Such, for example, is one of the main 
arguments raised in al-Razl’s commentary 
on q 2:22: “[It is he] who made the earth a 
bed for you, the sky a canopy, and he sends 
forth rain from the skies that fruits may 
grow as food for your sustenance (q.v.). So, 
do not make another the equal of God 
knowingly” (see polytheism and atheism; 
idols and images). In this verse, al-Razi 
maintains, there are five kinds of signs 
(q.v.) or proofs (see proof) that reinforce 
belief in God: two from within the self 
(dala’ilal-anfus) and three from the external 
world ( dala’il al-ajaq; Razi, Tqfsvr, ii, 101). 
Since people are more likely to appreciate 
signs from within themselves and since self- 
knowledge is clearer than other kinds of 
knowledge, the Qur’an first refers to the 
creation of humans. An added reason for 
beginning with this proof is that all of 
God’s gifts to humanity presume the prior 
creation of humans in order to benefit 
from these gifts (see gift-giving; grati¬ 
tude and ingratitude); in this way the 
Qur’an accounts for the creation of 
humans before accounting for the creation 
of that from which they benefit. Al-Razi 
also suggests another reason for starting 
with the creation of humankind, namely 
that all the signs of the heavens and the 
earth have their counterparts in humans, 
whereas the reverse is not true; the unique 
traits created in human beings include life 
(q.v.), power, desire (see wish and desire), 
intellection (see intellect) and so on. 
Elsewhere al-Razi explores the reasons 
why the word “heavens” occurs before the 
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word “earth” in most cases where they 
occur together in the Qur'an (see pairs 
and pairing). Among the virtues of the 
heavens is that they are ornamented by 
God with the bright stars, the sun and the 
moon as well as the throne, the pen (see 
instruments; writing and writing 
materials) and the Preserved Tablet (q.v.). 
God also uses complimentary names to 
refer to the heavens in order to underscore 
their high status. Other merits of the heav¬ 
ens are that they are the abode of angels 
(see angel) where God is never disobeyed 
(see obedience; disobedience; fall of 
man; devil), that prayers are directed to 
them (see prayer), hands are raised to¬ 
wards them in supplication and they have 
perfect color and shape. The one advan¬ 
tage of the heavens over the earth which 
invokes a scientific view common at the 
time is the notion that the heavenly world 
influences the sub-lunar world, whereas the 
earth is the passive agent that is acted 
upon. Al-RazI also lists some of the merits 
of the earth according to those who prefer 
it to the heavens, including the fact that 
prophets are sent in it and mosques (see 
mosque) for the worship (q.v.) of God are 
built in it (ibid., 106-7). The noticeable fea¬ 
ture in this comparison is the absence of 
any discussion of a natural superiority of 
heaven over earth, a point to which we will 
return. Suffice it here to note that rather 
than using the Qur’an to elucidate science 
or science to extract the proper meaning of 
the qur’anic text, quasi-scientific discus¬ 
sions often aim at explaining the order of 
words in qur’anic verses and at demon¬ 
strating the linguistic, rhetorical miracles 
of the Qur’an (see rhetoric and the 
qur’an; Arabic language; language 
and style of the qur’an). Indeed, it is 
not just the creation of a perfect and won¬ 
drous world that is underscored in the 
commentaries, but also the fact that God 
refers to this creation by using words that 


cannot be emulated by the most eloquent 
humans (ibid., 105). 

The marvel of creation is a recurrent 
theme of qur’anic commentaries. These 
marvels are viewed as signs of God and 
proofs that he exists, is all-powerful and 
all-knowing, and is the willing creator of 
all being. The frequent summons in the 
Qur’an for humans to observe and reflect 
on the heavens and the earth (e.g. Q 10:101) 
are seen by many commentators as evi¬ 
dence that there is no way to know God 
directly and that he can only be known by 
contemplating his signs (e.g. Razi, Tafsir, 
xvii, i6g; Abu Hayyan, Nahr, ii [pt. 1], 49; 
also ZamakhshaiT, Kashshaf i, 32). At a 
basic level, such reflection leads to the con¬ 
clusion that there is order and wisdom in 
creation, which in turn means that a wise 
maker must have created it. The complex 
“secrets” of creation also lead humans to 
recognize the limits of human comprehen¬ 
sion and its inability to grasp the infinite 
knowledge and wisdom (q.v.) of God. The 
more one delves into the details of cre¬ 
ation, the stronger the belief one develops 
in the wisdom behind it (Razi, Tafsir, xiv, 
121, ad Q7 : 54)- 

One of the commonly cited verses which 
urge contemplation of the signs of the 
heavens and the earth is Q 3:190-1: 

In the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, the alteration of night and day, are 
signs for the wise. Those who remember 
God (see remembrance), standing or sit¬ 
ting or lying on their sides, who reflect on 
and contemplate the creation of the heav¬ 
ens and the earth, [say]: Our lord, not in 
vain have you made them. All praise (q.v.) 
be to you, preserve us from the torment of 
hell (see hell and hellfire). 

In his commentary on this verse, al-RazI 
contends that the human mind is incapable 
of comprehending the manner in which a 
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small leaf on a tree is created, how it is 
structured or how it grows; needless to say, 
the larger task of discovering God’s wis¬ 
dom in the creation of the heavens and the 
earth is completely impossible. One must 
therefore concede that the creator is be¬ 
yond full comprehension. Consequently, 
one should admit the utmost wisdom and 
great secrets (q.v.) of creation, even if there 
is no way of knowing what these are (see 
HIDDEN AND THE HIDDEN). Ultimately, 
when people reflect on the heavens and the 
earth, they will come to realize that their 
creator did not create them in vain but for 
a remarkable wisdom and great secrets and 
that the intellects are incapable of com¬ 
prehending them (Razi, Tafsir, ix, 128-41). 
This means that the ultimate purpose of 
reflection is to establish the limitations of 
human knowledge and its inability to 
comprehend creation, not to establish a 
scientific fact and demonstrate its corre¬ 
spondence with the Qur’an. Moreover, as 
understood in these commentaries, the 
contemplation for which the qur’anic text 
calls lies outside the text, in nature, and 
does not move back to the text — nor does 
it follow or correspond to any particular 
qur’anic scheme. As such, contemplation 
does not imply a correlation between 
science — whether natural philosophy (see 
philosophy and the Qur’an), astronomy, 
or medicine (see medicine and the 
qur’an) — and the Qur’an. The Qur’an, 
according to these commentaries, directs 
people to reflect on the wisdom of the 
creation of nature but provides no details 
on the natural order or on ways of deci¬ 
phering it; these details, if and when they 
appear in classical qur’anic commentaries, 
are drawn from the prevailing scientific 
knowledge of the time. This overview of 
the mode in which the commentators in¬ 
voke creation as evidence of God and his 
traits illustrates the fundamental divide 
between science and the Qur’an. 


As noted above, the qur’anic signs of cre¬ 
ation are often classified into those from 
within the self (dala’il al-anfus) and those 
from the external world (dala’il al-afaq). 
Alternatively, the qur’anic signs are clas¬ 
sified into signs in the heavens, on earth, or 
in what falls in between. The heavenly 
signs include the movements of the 
celestial orbs, their magnitudes and posi¬ 
tions, as well as signs specific to different 
components of the heavens, such as the 
sun, the moon and the planets. The earthly 
signs include minerals, plants and humans 
(e.g. Qurtubl, Jami‘, ii, igi-202; Abu 
Hayyan, Nahr, i, 156 £; Razi, Tafsir, ii, 101 f.; 
ix, 137; xvii, 169; see metals and mine¬ 
rals; agriculture and vegetation). 
The most striking feature of the discus¬ 
sions of these signs, especially the heavenly 
ones, is the mixing of some information 
drawn from astronomy and natural phi¬ 
losophy with a wealth of other non- 
scientific material. Thus, for example, 
one of the benefits of the rising and setting 
of the moon is that, while its rising helps 
night travelers find their way, its setting 
shelters fugitives trying to escape from 
their enemies. Additionally, among the 
signs of the heavens is the fact that the 
shooting stars or meteors serve as missiles 
that drive devils away and keep them 
from spying on the angels in the heavens 
(Razi, Tafsir, ii, 108-9; c f- ibid., xv, 76; xvii, 
37; Qurtubl, Jami \ vii, 230 f.; viii, 38; 
Zamakhshan, Kashshaf i, 291, 354-5; Abu 
Hayyan, Nahr, i [pt. 2], 7; ii Qpt. 1], 49-50). 
Another common feature of the commen¬ 
taries on what is often referred to as the 
“sign verses” (see portents) is that, while 
the complexity and perfection of creation 
is, in and of itself, a sign of the wise cre¬ 
ator, the primary proof is not just in the 
creation of a complex natural order but in 
the benefits to humanity from this creation. 
A typical commentary thus focuses on the 
specific way in which various aspects of the 
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natural phenomena are arranged in order 
to maximize the benefits to humanity from 
them. Since there is no inherent reason for 
the universe to be arranged in a particular 
fashion, then there must be a willing maker 
who chose to create it as such. Thus, it is 
the benefit to humans that ultimately 
proves the existence of a wise and willing 
creator. To be sure, the subjugation by God 
of all creation in the service of human be¬ 
ings serves both their needs for survival 
and their independence without which 
they cannot worship God; as such, benefit 
lies both in this world and in the hereafter 
(Zamakhshan, Kashshaf, i, 43; Abu Hayyan, 
Nahr, i, 54). But benefit and utility are not 
the ultimate purposes of creation; rather, 
benefit is what induces people to reflect on 
God’s creation, recognize the magnitude of 
his power and then believe in him. 

While material benefit serves as a second¬ 
ary objective of creation, the primary 
objective is the religious benefit in the 
world to come, which results from belief in 
God. Such, for example, is the gist of a 
commentary on the above-mentioned 
verse q 2:22: “[It is he] who made for the 
earth a bed for you, the sky a canopy, and 
sends forth rain from the skies that fruits 
may grow as food for your sustenance. So, 
do not make another the equal of God 
knowingly.” According to one commenta¬ 
tor, the term bed (firash) in this verse 
means a place on which people could walk 
and settle; and all parts of the earth play a 
role in making human life on earth possible 
(Qurtubl, Jami i, 227 £). The ultimate 
meaning of the verse, however, is that God 
made humans independent of the rest of 
creation so that they should not compro¬ 
mise, out of need, their exclusive worship 
of God. Alternatively, Sufis argue that this 
verse teaches the way of poverty (faqr) and 
self-denial by directing people to sleep in 
the open, with the earth as bed and the sky 
as cover (ibid., 229-31; see asceticism; 


SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; POVERTY AND 

the poor). Other verses occasion more 
detailed debate of the meaning of benefit, 
as in the commentaries on q 2:29: “He 
made for you all that lies within the earth, 
then turned to the firmament. He propor¬ 
tioned seven skies; he has knowledge of 
every thing.” Al-Qurtubl (d. 671/1272) re¬ 
ports that some people argue that this verse 
proves that the rule with regard to all cre¬ 
ated things is that they are licit unless there 
is clear textual evidence that prohibits or 
regulates them (see forbidden; lawful 
and unlawful). Benefit here is under¬ 
stood as making use of all created things. 
Without questioning this notion of permis¬ 
sibility or licitness, al-Qurtubl maintains 
that the verse means that all things are cre¬ 
ated for human beings so that they may 
reflect on the miracle of creation and 
thereby believe in God, which is the ulti¬ 
mate benefit for human beings (Qurtubl, 
Jami\ i, 250-2; also Zamakhshan, Kashshaf, 
i, 43; Abu Hayyan, Nahr, i, 54). 

Classical commentaries often introduce 
elaborate discussions of scientific subjects 
to illustrate the idea of God’s wise choice 
of creation as a way of maximizing human 
benefit. For example, in his commentary 
on q 2:22 mentioned above, al-RazI out- 
fines the prerequisites for making the earth 
a bed (firash). After asserting that one of 
these prerequisites is that the earth does 
not move, al-RazI proceeds to prove his 
contention (Razi, Tafsvr, ii, 101 £). If the 
earth were to move, its motion would be 
either linear or circular. If it were linear, it 
would be falling. But since heavier objects 
move faster than slower ones, the earth 
would fall at a faster speed than the people 
living on its surface, with the result that 
they would be separated from the surface 
of the earth and hence could not use it as 
a bed. If, on the other hand, the earth’s 
motion were circular, the benefit for 
humans from it would not be complete 
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since a person moving in a direction 
opposite to its motion would never reach 
his destination. Al-Razi then surveys the 
evidence adduced by various scholars to 
prove that the earth is stationary. What 
follows is a quasi-scientific discussion 
which draws on but does not privilege sci¬ 
ence as the authoritative reference on this 
subject. Some, al-Razi reports, argue that 
the earth is bottomless and thus has no 
bottom to move to, which is why it does 
not move. This view, al-Razi contends, is 
wrong because all created bodies are finite. 
The finitude of created bodies, it should be 
noted, is asserted on theological and not 
scientific grounds. Others concede the fini¬ 
tude of objects but argue that the earth is 
still because it is a semi-sphere whose flat 
bottom floats on the surface of water. Al- 
RazI rejects this argument on the grounds 
that even if this were true, both the earth 
and the water on which it floats could be 
moving. Moreover, al-Razi wonders, why 
would one side of the earth be flat and the 
other round? Again, while al-Razi could 
have invoked arguments for the sphericity 
of the earth which are more in line with 
the sciences of the time, his response is 
notably general and not grounded in sci¬ 
ence. A third argument which al-Razi 
rejects is that the orbs attract the different 
parts of the earth with equal forces from 
all directions; these equal forces would can¬ 
cel each other at the center, which is where 
the earth is located. This theory is rejected 
because lighter objects, and those farther 
away from the center of the earth, would 
be attracted faster than those which are 
heavier or closer to the center and this 
would mean that the atoms that are thrown 
out, away from the center, would never fall 
back to the surface. Irrespective of how 
scientific these arguments appear to us, 
from our modern perspective of science, 
they do not reflect the prevalent scientific 
view of al-Razi’s time. The closest he gets 


to engaging the then-prevalent under¬ 
standing of science is when he reports, and 
rejects, the Aristotelian argument that the 
earth, by nature, seeks the center of the 
universe. This, al-Razi rightly notes, is the 
view of Aristode and the majority of his 
followers among the natural philosophers. 
Al-Razi objects to this view on the grounds 
that the earth shares the trait of physicality 
with all other bodies in the universe and its 
acquisition of a specialized trait that makes 
it stationary is by necessity logically con¬ 
tingent. Thus, it is the free volition of the 
maker, and not any inherent nature, that 
accounts for the stillness of the earth. If 
anything, al-Razi adds, the nature of the 
earth is to sink in water and God reverses 
its nature so that it does not submerge 
in water in order to maximize the 
human benefit and to make it a place 
over which they can reside (RazI, Tafsvr, 

ii, 102-4). 

This elaborate, quasi-scientific discourse 
which draws freely on the scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the time is evidently not aimed at 
upholding a particular scientific view of 
nature, nor does it strive to make positive 
contributions to the accepted body of sci¬ 
entific knowledge. Rather, its primary pur¬ 
pose is to argue the contingency of the 
created order and its ultimate dependence 
on God (see cosmology). Nowhere in this 
and other classical commentaries does one 
encounter the notion that a certain sci¬ 
entific fact or theory is predicted or even 
favored by the Qur'an. Instead, these com¬ 
mentaries emphatically reject explanations 
of qur’anic verses that are grounded in the 
notion of a natural order. The sign verses 
serve as evidence of the creator not in the 
particular knowledge that they convey 
about nature but in the ultimate conclusion 
in each and every verse that there is a 
choice in creation and thus a creator who 
makes this choice, that the “world is cre¬ 
ated with perfect management, compre- 
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hensive determination, utter wisdom, and 
infinite omnipotence” (ibid., 109). 

Inevitably, any discussions of nature in a 
medieval Islamic context must invoke the 
question of causality and the natural order, 
widely debated among intellectuals of the 
period. The clearest articulation of the 
traditional Islamic view on this subject is 
Abu Hamid al-Ghazall’s Tahafut alfalasifa, 
“The incoherence of the philosophers,” 
but it was also addressed in tafsir. As the 
above examples already suggest, the ten¬ 
dency in tafsir literature is to attribute the 
natural phenomena to direct creation by 
God, rather than to intermediary causes 
which, once God creates and sets them in 
motion, become autonomous causes in 
their own right. For example, in the com¬ 
mentary on a 2:22 which speaks of God 
who “sends forth rain from the skies that 
fruits may grow...,” one commentator 
states outright that this reference to the 
growth of fruit due to the rain from the sky 
is figurative and that the real cause is not 
rain but the creator of all species (Abu 
Hayyan, Mahr, i, 40 f.). Al-Razi’s comments 
on this verse are more exhaustive (RazI, 
Tafsir, ii, no): irrespective of whether the 
cause of the growth of fruit is rain from 
the sky or direct creation by God, the 
existence of a wise maker is a necessity. 
Thus, right from the beginning, he admits 
both views within the realm of possibility. 
He goes on to say, in conscious opposition 
to the late mutakallimun (speculative theo¬ 
logians), that God’s omnipotence would 
not be affected whether he creates the fruit 
from nothing or through the intermediacy 
of the affective and receptive powers in 
bodies. He also points out the possible wis¬ 
dom inherent in creating intermediaries: if 
creation were direct, then the role of the 
maker would be all too obvious; whereas in 
the case of intermediaries, people would 
have to reflect on the intricacies of the pro¬ 
cess of creation to deduce the existence of 


a creator. The second process of reflection, 
according to al-RazI, is more difficult and 
merits more reward for the person who 
undertakes it. 

A similar, perhaps even more pronounced 
recognition of causality is reflected in al- 
Nlsabun’s (fl. ninth/fifteenth cent.) por¬ 
trayal of nature in his Ghara’ib al-Qur’an. 
Al-Nlsabun’s work is the only tafsir work 
which has been systematically examined 
for its portrayal of nature and for its re¬ 
lationship to science (Morrison, Portrayal 
of nature). In his commentaries, al- 
Nisaburi draws on astronomy and natural 
philosophy and provides descriptions of 
the natural phenomena which are not 
restricted to appearances but assume the 
reality of the phenomena in question. 
Al-Nisaburf thus recognized the existence 
of a chain of real secondary causes in 
nature (Morrison, Portrayal of nature, 

3, 13 £). As the study of al-Nlsabun illus¬ 
trates, however, this acceptance was some¬ 
what tempered by the notion that these 
real causes “operated under God’s direct 
control, when God chose to use them” 
(ibid., 5-9). The concept employed by al- 
Nisaburi is that of taskhir (subjugating), as 
opposed to tafimd (entrusting or commis¬ 
sioning), of the power of the intermediary, 
which implies the immediate role of God 
in controlling these causes (ibid., 13). 
Moreover, regardless of his acceptance of 
intermediary causes, al-Nisabun’s discus¬ 
sion of the natural phenomena conforms 
to the general outlines of other classical 
commentaries in two main respects. First, 
he does not use the Qur’an as a source of 
knowledge about nature. Second, his 
exposition of various scientific theories and 
explanations is seldom done for the pur¬ 
pose of favoring one over the others. 
Rather, this exposition is usually under¬ 
taken to suggest that there are multiple 
possible explanations, on which the Qur’an 
is neutral. 
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Asserting the multiplicity of possible ex¬ 
planations of natural phenomena is hardly 
compatible with the positivism of the sci¬ 
entific outlook. Classical tafsir works, how¬ 
ever, are full of such assertions. Most of 
the commentaries on the sign verses con¬ 
tain multiple interpretations, of which only 
some are connected to science. While some 
of these “scientific” interpretations are 
rejected, many are allowed as acceptable 
possibilities. In many cases, information 
culled from scientific discourse is coun¬ 
tered, rather than confirmed, by what are 
considered acceptable alternative inter¬ 
pretations. One example among many is 
the commentary on q 15:16-7: “We have 
placed the signs of the zodiac (buruj) in the 
sky and adorned it for those who can see 
(see seeing and hearing). And we have 
preserved it from every accursed devil.” 
Al-Qurtubl ( Jami j x, 9-10) contends that 
the word buruj means palaces and mansions 
as well as the signs of the zodiac. In the 
latter case, he adds, the reference to the 
science of the stars might be because 
the Arabs (q.v.) at the time of revelation 
held the zodiac in high esteem. As usual, 
al-Razi has more to say on this subject. 

The signs of the zodiac, he argues, serve 
as proofs of the existence of a willing 
maker because, as authorities on astrology 
agree, the natures of these signs vary. The 
celestial orb is thus composed of many 
components of varying essences. This in 
turn means that the celestial orb is a com¬ 
posite entity and, as such, is in need of a 
composer to put its different fragments 
together in accordance with God’s choice 
and higher wisdom (Razi, Tafsir, xix, 168, 
ad Q_ 15:16; see Fig. 11 for an example of the 
persistence of pre-Islamic depictions of the 
signs of the zodiac in Islamic times). Both 
al-Qurtubl and al-Razi also maintain that 
the preservation of the skies occurs by 
unleashing meteors to drive away devils. 
What is characteristic of such commentar¬ 


ies is that the little explanation that is 
drawn from common scientific knowledge 
is embedded in a wealth of other material 
that contradicts the common scientific 
knowledge of the time. A similar example 
occurs in the commentary on Cj 36:38: 
“While the sun moves to its resting place 
(wa-l-shamsu tajri h-mustaqarnn laha). That is 
the dispensation of the mighty, all-knowing 
[God].” Contemporary translations usually 
render the first part of this verse as “While 
the sun keeps revolving in its orbit” and 
this translation is not totally foreign to the 
classical understanding of the verse. In 
fact, the focus of most of the commentar¬ 
ies is on the possible meanings of the word 
mustaqarr. These include a location beyond 
which the sun cannot go, such that once it 
reaches that location it starts heading back 
to where it came from; this is obviously 
the sense in which the word means orb 
(Qurtubl ,Jami‘, xv, 278; Razi, Tafsir, xxvi, 
71, ad Q, 36:38). Other meanings of equal 
possibility, however, are also fisted, includ¬ 
ing the possibility that mustaqarr means a 
resting point under the throne where the 
sun prostrates (see bowing and prostra¬ 
tion) before it is commanded to rise again 
and go back from where it came; or the 
day of judgment, after which the sun will 
no longer move; or a specific location, and 
so on (Qurtubl, Jami) xv, 278; Razi, Tafsir, 
xxvi, 72). Al-Razi, however, is not impartial 
to all of these interpretations. His pre¬ 
ferred understanding of the word mustaqarr 
is as a locality beyond which the sun can 
not go. This, he continues, corresponds to 
the highest as well as lowest points in the 
daily rotation of the sun. Significantly, 
however, al-Razi does not base his choice 
on simple observation but on the fact that 
this rotation of the sun generates the day 
and the night, both of which are essential 
for maximizing benefit to human beings. 
Once again, despite references to science, 
the guiding principle for the exegetical 
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exercise is a theological one, and not a 
scientific one which stands outside the 
text itself. 

In a move that further clarifies his ex- 
egetical strategy, al-Razi notes in the com¬ 
mentary on the same verse that most 
commentators agree that the sky is a plane 
and has no edges or peaks (RazI, Tafsir, 
xxvi, 75-6). In response, however, he main¬ 
tains that there is nothing in the text of the 
Qur'an which suggests with certainty that 
the sky has to be flat and not spherical. On 
the other hand, al-Razi adds, “sensory evi¬ 
dence indicates that the sky is actually 
spherical, so it must be accepted.” After 
giving some of this sensory evidence to 
illustrate his point, he adds that such evi¬ 
dence is abundant and its proper place is in 
the books of astronomy. To al-Razi, there¬ 
fore, the authority on this matter is the sci¬ 
ence of astronomy and not the Qur’an, 
however understood. The only reason he 
gets into this extra-qur’anic discussion is to 
undermine the claims of other commenta¬ 
tors who wrongly extend the authority of 
the Qur’an outside its proper realm. 

Another aspect of al-Razl’s exegetical 
strategy with regard to the sign verses is 
also revealed in his commentary on the 
same verse. This time, however, he takes 
issue with astronomers, and not the com¬ 
mentators. The astronomers maintain that 
celestial orbs are solid spherical bodies, 
but al-Razi contends that this is not neces¬ 
sarily the case. The basis for his objection 
is that it is not impossible, from the stand¬ 
point of astronomy, to have an orb which 
is a circular plate or even an imaginary 
circle which the planet traces in its motion. 
Furthermore, it is not beyond God’s power 
to create any of these configurations (RazI, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 76; see also Morrison, Portrayal 
of nature, 20-2, for the different views of 
al-Nlsaburl). While al-Razl’s interest in 
these quasi-scientific subjects exceeds those 
of other commentators, it still reflects a 


pervasive attitude found in classical com¬ 
mentaries. Scientific knowledge is freely 
invoked, and occasionally challenged in 
these commentaries. Yet the purpose of 
rejecting some scientific views is not to pro¬ 
mote alternative ones or to assert the au¬ 
thority of the Qur’an at the expense of the 
various fields of scientific knowledge. In 
the absence of a clear statement in the 
Qur’an, one seeks answers to scientific 
questions in their respective fields. The 
contrary, however, is not true, since the 
qur’anic text is not science. When there is 
an apparent conflict between a qur’anic 
text and a scientific fact, the commentators 
do not present the qur’anic text as the ar¬ 
biter. Rather, they simply try to explore the 
possibility of alternative scientific explana¬ 
tions and thus suggest that scientific knowl¬ 
edge on such points of contention is not 
categorical. This, for example, is the case 
in al-Razl’s discussion of the numbers of 
celestial orbs. After presenting a “summary 
and cursory overview” of the prevalent 
astronomical views on the subject, al-Razi 
maintains that it is not beyond God’s 
power to create the heavens in this par¬ 
ticular configuration. He adds, however, 
that there is no evidence that this is the 
only possible order of the heavens (RazI, 
Tafsir, xxvi, 77). 

It follows from the above that religious 
knowledge and scientific knowledge are 
each assigned to their own compartments. 
This would justify the pursuit of science 
and even the use of scientific discourse in 
commenting on the Qur’an but it would 
also limit this use. A case in point is al- 
Razl’s contention that some ignorant peo¬ 
ple may object to his unusual use of the 
science of astronomy in explaining the 
book of God. In response, he asserts that 
God has filled his book with proofs of his 
knowledge, power and wisdom which are 
inferred from the conditions of the heavens 
and the earth. If exploring these subjects 
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and reflecting on them were not permis¬ 
sible, God would not have so frequently 
urged humans to reflect on these signs. 
“The science of astronomy,” he adds, “has 
no other meaning than reflection on how 
he ordered the [heavens] and created its 
[different parts]” (Razi, Tafsu, xiv, iai). The 
purpose of this exercise is not to establish 
correspondence between scientific verities 
and the Qur’an, but simply to reflect and 
hence to reinforce belief in the creator of 
the awe-inspiring universe. This kind of 
reflection in the service of belief does not 
produce knowledge about the natural or¬ 
der. Despite all of his talk about the per¬ 
missibility of using astronomy in exegesis, 
al-RazI asserts that all creation is from 
God, that the planets have no influence on 
the sub-lunar world, and that the “asser¬ 
tion of natures, intellects, and souls in the 
manner advocated by philosophers and 
diviners is invalid” (ibid., 122-3; see soul). 
These statements are, however, directed 
primarily at fellow religious scholars and 
not at scientists. When discussing the re¬ 
ligious import of the Qur’an, commenta¬ 
tors are urged to stay within the realm of 
the text and not to try to impose astronom¬ 
ical knowledge on it or, for that matter, 
feign a qur’anic understanding of astron¬ 
omy. The qur’anic text to which al-RazI 
wants to restrict himself and his fellow 
commentators does not have a scientific 
import and does not translate into binding 
scientific facts. It underscores the wisdom 
and power behind creation but says noth¬ 
ing about the exact order of the created 
world. The complexity and wondrous 
nature of the world reinforce belief in God 
but this is not contingent on the adoption 
of any particular scientific view. In fact, 
scientific facts and theories in themselves 
do not provide evidence of the oneness of 
the creator. Rather, it is the very fact that 
other natural orders are possible that 


points to a willing maker who chooses one 
of these possibilities (e.g. Razi, Tafsir, xxii, 
161-2, ad Q, 21:33). According to this logic, 
everything in nature, however explained, 
as well as all scientific discoveries and facts, 
irrespective of their certainty, serve as 
proofs for the existence of the maker. And 
this is the fundamental reason why the sci¬ 
entific and unscientific could appear side 
by side in the commentaries on the Qur’an 
(for example, ibid., 163). 

As the above overview suggests, al- 
Blruru’s view was in conformity with the 
prevalent view within the discursive culture 
of qur’anic exegesis. This confluence of 
attitudes between scientists like al-Blrum 
and qur’anic exegetes further suggests a 
conceptual separation of science and re¬ 
ligion in the mainstream of classical 
Islamic culture. The same, however, can¬ 
not be said of modern Islamic discourse on 
science and religion and on contemporary 
Islamic views of the relationship between 
the Qur’an and science. Ironically, when 
Muslims were the main producers of sci¬ 
ence in the world, they did not advocate 
the idea of the marriage of science and 
religion, while the contemporary call for 
such a marriage is concurrent with the 
dwindling Muslim participation in the pro¬ 
duction of the universal culture of science. 
As the above cursory overview suggests, 
classical commentators on the Qur’an 
never even hinted that the miracle of the 
Qur’an lies in its prediction of scientific 
discoveries that were made centuries after 
the coming of the revelation. Nor did these 
commentators advocate an understanding 
of the Qur’an as a source of scientific 
knowledge. Yet both claims abound in 
contemporary Islamic discourse. 

Questions of science and religion are 
approached in manifold ways in modern 
Islamic discourse. But by far the most com¬ 
mon treatments of this subject maintain 
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that many modern findings of science have 
been predicted, or at least alluded to, in 
the Qur’an, and that these predictions con¬ 
stitute evidence of what is referred to as 
the scientific miracle (i‘jaz) of the Qur’an 
(for example, Nawfal, Qur’an wa-l-’ilm, 24). 
To be sure, this view is articulated in more 
than one way. In one form, this under¬ 
standing maintains that, in contrast to 
other scriptures, the Qur’an does not make 
any statements which contradict the find¬ 
ings of modern science. The most famous 
proponent of this argument is the French 
physician Maurice Bucaille. Bucaille’s book 
The Bible, the Qur’an and science. The holy scrip¬ 
tures examined in the light of modern knowledge, 
in its many translations and editions, has 
been extremely popular and has inspired 
an almost cultic following among large 
numbers of Muslims all over the world. 
Bucaille argues that the Qur’an is full of 
discussions of scientific subjects, including 
“[cjreation, astronomy, the explanation of 
certain matters concerning the earth,... 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, [and] 
human reproduction.” In contrast to the 
Bible, whose treatment of these subjects is 
full of “monumental errors,” Bucaille as¬ 
serts that he “could not find a single error 
in the Qur’an.” In fact, Bucaille asserts, the 
Qur’an does “not contain a single state¬ 
ment which is assailable from a modern 
scientific point of view” — which led him 
to believe that no human author in the 
seventh century could have written “facts” 
which “today are shown to be in keeping 
with modern scientific knowledge” 
(Bucaille, The Bible, 120-1, viii). Bucaille 
also articulates in this book an idea which 
is current among modern commentators 
on this subject, namely that “modern sci¬ 
entific knowledge... allows us to under¬ 
stand certain verses of the Qur’an which, 
until now, it has been impossible to inter¬ 
pret” (ibid., 251). The two main points of 


this argument, therefore, are the miracu¬ 
lous conformity between qur’anic state¬ 
ments and science, and the possibility, in 
fact need, for a scientific interpretation of 
the Qur’an in the light of the findings of 
modern science. 

Once a correlation between the Qur’an 
and science is asserted, it only takes a small 
extension of the same logic to embark on 
an arbitrary exercise of collecting extra- 
qur’anic facts and discoveries, and mining 
the Qur’an for statements that seem to cor¬ 
respond to them. That these new scientific 
discoveries have nothing to do with the 
Qur’an never hinders some modern com¬ 
mentators who proudly present these theo¬ 
ries as evidence of the qur’anic miracle. 
The qur’anic text is read with these so- 
called scientific facts in mind without any 
recognition that this reading is itself an 
interpretation of the text which is con¬ 
ditioned by the assumptions of the inter¬ 
preters and by the restricted focus of their 
textual examination. In extreme cases, this 
approach borders on the cultic, as in the 
widely circulated genre known as the i‘jaz 
raqami or ‘ adadi (numerical i‘jaz) of the 
Qur’an. This form of numerology (q.v.) 
assigns an order to the occurrence of cer¬ 
tain terms in the Qur’an, which is seen as 
yet another numerical miracle. Thus, for 
example, one author maintains that the 
term “sea” is mentioned thirty-two times in 
the Qur’an, and the term “land” thirteen 
times; the ratio thirteen to thirty-two, the 
author asserts, is equal to the actual ratio 
of land to water on the surface of the earth 
(Suwaydan, I’jdz al-Qur’an, passim; and 
Abu al-Su‘ud, Tjazat haditha, passim). This 
is by no means an isolated view, as is re¬ 
flected in the scores of books published on 
this subject, as well as the hundreds of 
electronic postings on the web. Another 
extreme to which this argument is carried, 
again not without wide popularity, is to 
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present the Qur’an as a source of knowl¬ 
edge, a book of science of sorts and in 
some cases even as the comprehensive 
source of all forms of knowledge, includ¬ 
ing science. 

The verses most frequently cited as in¬ 
stances of the qur’anic anticipation of 
modern science include references in the 
Qur’an to mountains as stabilizers for the 
earth which hold its outer surface firmly to 
prevent it from shaking (e.g. Q 21:31). This 
“scientific fact” of the Qur’an, according 
to the current head of the Committee on 
the Scientific Miracles of the Qur’an and 
Sunna, and author of a whole book on this 
subject, was only discovered in the middle 
of the nineteenth century and was not fully 
understood until the second half of the 
twentieth (Naggar, Sources, passim). The 
qur’anic references to the stages of devel¬ 
opment of the fetus are often quoted as 
another example in which the Qur’an is 
said to have miraculously predicted the 
discoveries of the modern science of em¬ 
bryology (see BIOLOGY AS THE CREATION 
and stages of life). In 1983, Keith 
Moore, the author of a textbook on em¬ 
bryology, published a third edition of his 
book under the auspices of the Committee 
on the Scientific Miracles of the Qur’an 
and Sunna, with “Islamic additions” by 
Abdul Majeed Azzindani, the first head of 
that Committee. The title of this new edi¬ 
tion reads: The developing human: Clinically 
oriented embryology. With Islamic additions: 
Correlation studies with Qur’an and Hadith, by 
Abdul Majeed Azzindani. More recently, the 
most ambitious of all claims of scientific 
miracles is that the references in the 
Qur’an to the heavens and the earth being 
originally an integrated mass before God 
split them (e.g. £ 21:30), are nothing short 
of a condensed version of the big bang 
theory (for example, Sa'di, Athdr, 41; also 
Nawfal, Qur’an wa-l-‘ilm, 24). 

The origins of the school of scientific 


interpretation of the Qur’an can be traced 
back to the nineteenth century. After the 
sweeping European takeover of most 
Muslim lands, Muslim intellectuals often 
attributed European superiority to scien¬ 
tific advancement. Science was, of course, 
also part of the ideology of the conquering 
Europeans, who often portrayed them¬ 
selves as the superior carriers of the cul¬ 
ture of reason and science. Faced with the 
post-Enlightenment ideology of science as 
well as the effects of European military 
technologies, Muslim intellectuals gener¬ 
ated an apologetic discourse which either 
internalized European claims about sci¬ 
ence or simply claimed that the European 
values of science were not foreign to 
Muslims. The famous response of the 
nineteenth century Muslim scholar and 
activist Jamal al-Dln al-Afghanl (d. 1897) 
to the French Orientalist Ernest Renan 
(d. 1892) addresses the very question of 
the compatibility of science and Islam 
(Keddie, Islamic response, 130-87). Other 
Muslims focused on the promotion of an 
understanding of Islam which is in con¬ 
formity with science. The notable example 
of this trend is Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(d. 1898), who juxtaposed the Qur’an, the 
word of God (q.v.), and nature, the work of 
God, as two manifestations of the same 
reality that cannot be in conflict. With his 
positivistic understanding of science, how¬ 
ever, Khan maintained that in cases of 
apparent contradiction between the word 
and the work [of God], the latter takes 
precedence while the former should be 
interpreted metaphorically (Khan, Tafsir, 
passim; see metaphor). 

In addition to Afghani and Khan, both of 
whose assertions of harmony between the 
Qur’an and science served very different 
political agendas, most discussions by 
Muslims on this subject were for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing the adequacy of their 
religion in the age of science and reason 
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and to encourage Muslims to pursue the 
sciences. Many of the leading Muslim in¬ 
tellectuals of this period wrote on this or 
related themes, including Muhammad 
Iqbal (d. 1938) of India and Muhammad 
'Abduh (d. 1905) of Egypt. The writings of 
these intellectuals did not, however, elabo¬ 
rate on the details of the relationship be¬ 
tween the Qur’an and science and were 
largely restricted to the realm of generali¬ 
ties. Iqbal, for example, passionately 
argued that the rise of Islam marked the 
birth of inductive reasoning and experi¬ 
mental methods, but he did not present the 
Qur’an as a repository of scientific knowl¬ 
edge nor did he suggest that one can arrive 
at scientific facts through the Qur’an (cf. 
Iqbal, Reconstruction. 114-31). Still, a more 
elaborate discourse on this subject was pro¬ 
duced as early as the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury by Muslims who wanted to claim a 
role for their scripture and belief system 
in the making of the modern culture of 
science. One major proponent of this 
approach was Said Nursi (1877-1960), 
whose interpretations were rather simplis¬ 
tic but had the notable effect of influencing 
a large group of Turkish students and fol¬ 
lowers. Nursi’s scientific interpretations 
included the assertion that the qur’anic 
story of the prophet Solomon (q.v.; 
Sulayman; i.e. Q 34:12) predicts the inven¬ 
tion of aviation (see flying), and that the 
light (q.v.) verse (q 24:35) is an allusion to 
the future invention of electricity (Kalin, 
Three views, 52-5; also Nursi, Sozler, pas¬ 
sim). Unlike earlier apologetics, Nursi’s 
efforts had the added objective of estab¬ 
lishing the truthfulness of the Qur’an on 
the basis of the findings of modern sci¬ 
ence. Another work that marks a turning 
point in the same direction is Tantawl 
Jawharl’s twenty-six volume tafslr entitled 
al-Jawahirfitafslr al-Qur’an al-kanm. Jawhan 
made a point which is frequently repeated 
in the contemporary discourse on the 


Qur’an and science, namely that the 
Qur’an contains 750 verses pertaining 
directly and clearly to the physical uni¬ 
verse, while it has no more than 150 verses 
on legal matters (see law and the 
qur’an). Jawhari thus called on Muslims to 
reverse the order of interest and to give 
priority to the scientific verses, especially 
since they were now living in the age of 
science (Jawhari, Tafslr, ii, 483-4). 

The early attempts to interpret the 
Qur’an and verify it in light of the discov¬ 
eries of modern science received added 
impetus in the last decades of the twen¬ 
tieth century, when efforts were made to 
articulate the theoretical foundations of a 
new mode of tafsvr which aims not just at 
providing a scientific interpretation of the 
Qur’an but also at illustrating its scientific 
miracles. The main proponent of this the¬ 
orizing effort is Abdul Majeed Azzindani, 
the first head of the Committee on the 
Scientific Miracles of the Qur’an and 
Sunna, as noted above. While many writ¬ 
ers wrote on specific correspondences be¬ 
tween the Qur’an and aspects of modern 
science, Azzindani wrote a separate work, 
al-Mufiza al-’ilmiyyajil-Qur'an wa-l-sunna, in 
which he identities the rules of the new 
science of the Qur’an, the science of i’jaz 
al-Qur’an. This new science, Azzindani 
maintains, is the fruit of the “kind of tafslr 
which is known to Muslim scholars who 
are cognizant of the secrets of creation” 
and is different from the scientific inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an (Azzindani, 
Mujiza, 23). The latter occurs when a com¬ 
mentator makes use of the latest develop¬ 
ments in “cosmic knowledge” (al-haqlqa 
al-kawniyya) in order to interpret a verse of 
the Qur’an. Scientific i’jdz, however, is the 
“very cosmic truth to which the meaning 
of the verse points.” At the time when the 
manifestation of the truth of the verse is 
witnessed in the universe, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse settles at that truth. 
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Additional aspects of the universe may 
become known with time, leading in turn 
to further confirmation of the “depth and 
comprehensiveness of the scientific ijaz” 
just as the cosmic order (al-sunna al-kaw- 
niyya) itself becomes clearer (Azzindani, 
Mujiza, 23-4). Therefore, there are several 
steps in the unfolding of this process of 
ijaz. First, a universal cosmic truth, al¬ 
ready expressed in the Qur’an, though not 
necessarily understood, is suddenly re¬ 
vealed by means of the experimental sci¬ 
ences. After much waiting, Azzindani 
asserts, humanity has now been able to 
develop the technical skills that would 
finally “reveal the secrets of the universe, 
only to realize that what researchers are 
discovering, after much research and study 
using the most complex modern instru¬ 
ments, has been established in a verse or a 
hadith fourteen centuries ago” (ibid., 27; 
also see Sa'di, Athar, 11). This discovery or 
revelation then puts an end to the mul¬ 
tiplicity of interpretations when the mean¬ 
ing of the verse finally reaches its resting 
place (mustaqarr); more discoveries in the 
future can only corroborate this fixed in¬ 
terpretation and thus deepen the sense of 
ijaz (Azzindani, Mujiza, 24-5). Azzindani 
also maintains that, if there is a contradic¬ 
tion between the certain, unequivocal im¬ 
plication of a qur’anic text (dalala qat’iyya 
lil-nass) and a scientific theory, then this 
theory should be rejected; whereas if there 
is conformity between the two, then the 
text serves as proof of this theory. If, on 
the other hand, the text is ambiguous (q.v.), 
and the scientific theory is certain, then the 
text should be interpreted in accordance 
with the theory (ibid., 26). Azzindani says 
nothing about the case when both text and 
theory are certain and unequivocal. What 
is clear, however, is that the text serves as 
the final authority in science and not just in 
religion, ethics or metaphysics (see ethics 
and the qur’an). It is important to note 


here a distinction between two levels of 
authority that are attributed to the qur’anic 
text: according to Azzindani, the text at¬ 
tests not just to the validity of a scientific 
discovery but also to its invalidity. The for¬ 
mer function is limited and serves to high¬ 
light the miraculous nature of the Qur’an 
without positing it as a source of scientific 
knowledge, while in the latter case the 
Qur’an stands above science in its own 
realm. In fact, Azzindani adds, Muslim 
scientists can find leads in the Qur’an that 
would facilitate their future scientific re¬ 
search (ibid., 35), presumably by identify¬ 
ing research projects or finding answers to 
pending scientific questions. 

The way Azzindani deals with instances 
of conflict between qur’anic statements 
and scientific theories marks the main dif¬ 
ference between his modern school of 
interpretation and the classical ones. In 
such cases of conflict, Azzindani insists on 
the ultimate authority of the Qur’an in 
determining the validity or invalidity of 
scientific theories. In contrast, classical 
commentators would typically note the 
possibility of multiple scientific explana¬ 
tions and theories without deploying the 
qur’anic authority in favor of any of these 
theories, as was noted above. The effect of 
this recurrent strategy is to guard the 
autonomy of qur’anic authority in the 
realm of religious doctrine without infring¬ 
ing on the autonomy of science in its own 
realm. In classical commentaries, the 
Qur’an and science were separate. 

Modern discourse on Islam and science 
is not restricted to the above attempt to 
establish instances of scientific miracles in 
the Qur’an. Two additional approaches 
have been influential recently in academic 
circles. The first focuses on the epistemo¬ 
logical critique of modern science and sit¬ 
uates scientific knowledge in its historical 
and cultural contexts (Sardar, Explorations; 
id., Islamic futures). In opposition to the 
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claims of universal truth by modern sci¬ 
ence, this approach underscores the cul¬ 
tural specificity of all forms of knowledge. 
This critique of science, in its manifold 
expressions, has been very influential 
among philosophers of science and, the 
desire to propose an Islamic epistemology 
notwithstanding, there is nothing specifi¬ 
cally Islamic about it. Moreover, the con¬ 
tent of this proposed Islamic epistemology 
remains undefined (Kahn, Three views, 
57-62). The second approach questions 
the fundamentals of the metaphysical 
framework within which modern science 
operates and attempts to articulate an 
alternative Islamic framework. This ap¬ 
proach, best represented by the writings of 
S.H. Nasr, posits a dichotomy between 
ancient and modern sciences and contends 
that the ancient sciences shared concep¬ 
tions of the sacredness and unity of knowl¬ 
edge (Kalin, Three views, 63 f.; see 
profane and sacred). Yet if the distinc¬ 
tive mark of this ancient metaphysical 
framework is in the sacredness and unity 
of knowledge, then it is not clear how 
Islamic science would be different from, 
for example, pagan Hellenistic science. 
Furthermore, as in the epistemological 
approach, the content of the Islamic meta¬ 
physical framework remains unclear. To be 
sure, both approaches are serious intel¬ 
lectual exercises: Even when they strive to 
cite verses of the Qur’an, however, they 
remain largely extra-qur’anic. Neither one 
of these approaches systematically engages 
the qur’anic text as a whole or the cultural 
legacy which endowed the text with its 
specific historical meanings. 

In all its varieties, the newly constructed 
Islamic discourse on science is not rooted 
in a historical understanding of the 
relationship between the Qur’an and sci¬ 
ence. On one level, this is understandable. 
However defined, modern science has and 
continues to engender multiple and intense 


responses among Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. The challenges posed by 
the modern culture of science had no par¬ 
allel in pre-modern societies. It is thus 
understandable that Islamic attitudes to¬ 
wards modern science would have to con¬ 
front challenges that were not addressed in 
the classical period of Islam. But the desire 
to articulate contemporary critical con¬ 
cerns about science in Islamic language 
cannot conceal the radical departure of 
these modern articulations from the clas¬ 
sical ones. In contrast to the contemporary 
readiness to strain and twist and, in effect, 
manipulate, the qur’anic verses to endow 
them with a scientific meaning, classical 
commentators refused to subordinate the 
Qur’an to an ever-changing science. In 
insisting on the possibility of multiple sci¬ 
entific explanations of the natural phe¬ 
nomena, classical Qur’an commentators 
were able to guard the autonomy of 
qur’anic, religious knowledge not through 
the co-option of science but by assigning 
it to a separate and autonomous realm of 
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ARABIA 


Scripture and the Qur’an 

Addressing the issue of “scripture” in rela¬ 
tion to the Qur’an is at once a straight¬ 
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forward and a complicated venture. It is 
straightforward because in many respects 
the Qur’an itself puts forward a generic 
concept of scripture that is consistent with 
that widely used today in the general study 
of religion. It is complicated because it 
raises numerous questions of historical, 
sociological and theological import for any 
understanding of either Islamic scriptural- 
ism or the relation of Islamic scripturalism 
to that of other religious traditions (see 
theology and the qur’an). In short, the 
meaning of “scripture” generally and its 
use specifically in the Islamic context are 
important but not as straightforward as 
might be assumed. 

The generic concept of scripture 
First, the history and phenomenology of 
scripture as both a generic concept and a 
global reality has only begun to be written 
and only in recent decades has it become 
the object of serious scholarly investigation 
and reflection (Cf. Smith, What is scripture; 
Graham, Scripture; id., Beyond; Levering, 
Rethinking scripture; Leipoldt and Morenz, 
Heilige Schriften). In particular, we are still in 
the process of understanding how “scrip¬ 
ture” as a conceptual category has devel¬ 
oped and expanded in the past few 
centuries from its specific (Christian or 
Jewish) sense, referring to one’s own most 
sacred and authoritative text(s), to a more 
generic sense, referring to any text(s) most 
sacred to, and authoritative for, a given 
religious community. 

Second, “scripture” as a particularistic 
concept seems to have first developed most 
fully in Jewish and Christian contexts and 
it was in later phases of these and, most 
recently, in secular contexts primarily 
within the Western world (especially those 
of the modem academy) that generic use 
of the term was subsequently developed to 
refer commonly not only to particular 
Jewish or Christian biblical texts but also to 
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the sacred texts of other religious com¬ 
munities. (For a discussion of the historical 
emergence of scripture as an important 
element in religious life, see Smith, 
Scripture as form.) The earliest such docu¬ 
mented usage found by the present author 
is that of Peter the Venerable (d. 1156 c.e.) 
in his Summa totius haeresis saracenorum (cited 
in Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable, 206), where 
the nefaria scriptura of the Qur’an is con¬ 
trasted to the sacra scriptura of the Bible. 
This is not to say that in other religious 
traditions there are no analogous concepts 
that might be adduced (most obviously that 
of kitab in the Islamic case; see below); 
rather it is to note that the inclusion of the 
Qur’an (or Veda or Lotus Sutra) under the 
rubric of the Latinate word “scripture” is 
not terribly old historically and was rela¬ 
tively infrequent until the past century or 
so (at least since the 1879-1894 publication 
of Max Muller’s edited series, Sacred books 
of the east). Such generic usage is now much 
more common but scripture as a phenom¬ 
enon occurring in diverse religious con¬ 
texts and traditions is still something that 
has only begun to be studied comparatively 
and globally in any adequate way. 

Third, “scripture” as a concept must be 
understood to be relational, not absolute, 
in nature. It needs still to be freed to a 
greater degree from its etymological back¬ 
ground and not taken to refer simply to 
documentary texts or “books” (see 
ORALITY AND WRITING IN ARABIA). What 
we mean by “scripture” in the present dis¬ 
cussion is very different from and very 
much more than what we mean by “text.” 
“Scripture” is not a literary genre but a 
religio-historical one. No text is authorita¬ 
tive or sacred apart from its functional role 
in a religious community and that com¬ 
munity’s historical tradition of faith. The 
sacred character of a book is not an a priori 
attribute but one that develops and 
achieves widespread recognition in the 
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lives of faithful persons who perceive and 
treat the text as holy or sacred (see e.g. 
ritual and the Qur’an). A text only be¬ 
comes “scripture” when a group of per¬ 
sons value it as sacred, powerful and 
meaningful, possessed of an exalted au¬ 
thority, and in some fashion transcendent 
of, and hence distinct from, other speech 
and writing. In other words, the “scrip¬ 
tural” characteristics of a text belong not 
to the text itself but to its role and standing 
in a religious community. A given text may 
be “scripture” for one person or group and 
merely another “book” or ordinary “text” 
for others. It is possible to study the Qur’an 
either as text or as scripture but to study 
the Qur’an as text is generally very dif¬ 
ferent from studying it as “scripture,” just 
as to read and respond to it only as another 
book is very different from reading and 
responding to it as the verbatim word of 
God (q.v.). 

The qur’anic concept of scripture 
Such a generic and relational understand¬ 
ing of “scripture” as that now common in 
the study of religion is largely compatible 
with the Qur’an’s own frequent use of kitab, 
“writing, book, what is laid down or or¬ 
dained” (see book) and its plural, kutub, to 
refer to scriptural revelation(s) given by 
God to previous prophets or messengers 
(see prophets and prophethood; 
messenger), especially Noah (q.v.), 
Abraham (q.v.), and their descendants (see 
children of Israel), before the bestow¬ 
ing of the Qur’an upon Muhammad as his 
kitab (on kitab/kutub generally, see Madigan, 
Qur’an’s self-image, passim). In the Qur’an, 
these earlier revelations are clearly con¬ 
sidered to belong to the same general 
religio-historical category (“scripture”) as 
the definitive revelations to Muhammad 
(see revelation and inspiration). Jews 
(see jews and Judaism) and Christians (see 
CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; and a 
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group identified as the sabi’un; see sabians) 
in particular are referred to as ahl al-kitab, 
“people of scripture” (see people of the 
book). The Qur’an conceives of itself as a 
revelation intended to confirm the truths 
and set right the distortions in the earlier 
scriptures. Here we have already in the 
seventh century c.e. the use of a generic 
concept of scripture that is arguably 
unique among major scriptures of the 
world in its explicit recognition of the 
sacred texts of other communities as 
belonging to the same category as the 
qur’anic revelations themselves — the cat¬ 
egory of kitab/kutub (see religious 
PLURALISM AND THE QUR’AN; although 
early Christian Arabic texts name the 
Qur’an and Bible as “books of God,” kutub 
Allah, the exact signification of such ter¬ 
minology has yet to be determined; cf. e.g. 
Sinai Arabic MS 434, f. 181 v., where, in 
the conclusion to his responses to a Mus¬ 
lim interlocutor that are replete with 
biblical and qur’anic allusions, a Melkite 
[monk?] states: “The answers are 
finished — abbreviated — since the tes¬ 
timonies of the books of God are abun¬ 
dant”; see similar allusion to the “books of 
God” in Theodore Abu Qurra’s Debate with 
Muslim theologians in the majlis of the caliph 
al-Ma’mun, esp. pp. 95, 98, 107-8, iiq-i). 

It is, however, important to note that kitab 
can have other senses in qur’anic usage, 
notably that of a personal book of destiny 
in which each person’s deeds, good and 
evil (see good deeds; evil deeds), are 
written down and will be brought as tes¬ 
timony on the day of judgment (e.g. 

Q, 17:71; 39:69; see last judgment) or that 
of a heavenly book (q.v.) with God in 
which everything in the world is written 
before time (e.g. Q. 6:59; 11:6; 35:11). The 
qur’anic concept of scripture as a general 
phenomenon appears to be based on the 
latter meaning of kitab — especially when 
it is used to refer to an original, heavenly 
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scripture with God from which all of the 
earthly scriptures, or kutub, have been 
drawn (see preserved tablet). One 
example of this sense is found in Q 10:37: 
“This recitation (qur’an) is not such as 
could be invented save by God. Rather it is 
a confirmation of what came before it and 
an exposition of the scripture (al-kitab) 
about which there is no doubt, from the 
lord of all beings.” Sometimes the term 
umm al-kitab, literally “the mother of scrip¬ 
ture” in the sense of the essence, source, or 
prototype of scripture, “the original scrip¬ 
ture,” also occurs (q, 13:39; 43:4; see names 
of the qur’an). This further reinforces 
the notion of a divine kitab that resides 
with God. 

It is, however, the generic use of kitab/ 
kutub to refer to earlier scriptures and to 
the Qur’an itself that is special, or even 
unique, about the qur’anic notion of scrip¬ 
ture. Typically, the other sacred texts of the 
world’s religions that we call “scriptures” 
were not written with any similar con¬ 
sciousness of belonging themselves to a 
category of texts called “scripture.” Most 
if not all great scriptural texts other than 
the Qur’an are unconscious of being even 
potentially “scripture,” for “scripture” or 
any analogous concept is usually a cat¬ 
egory developed ex post facto and then 
applied to a text or texts that a community 
has experienced as sacred, and conse¬ 
quently given special treatment. Thus the 
Vedic texts of India do not speak about 
themselves as sruti, nor the Jewish or 
Christian Bible about itself as “scripture” 
(although the Christian New Testament 
does treat the earlier Hebrew scriptures as 
scripturally authoritative); it is rather later 
generations and their texts that recognize 
them as “scripture.” The texts of the re¬ 
ligious prophet Mani are possibly one pre- 
qur’anic exception to this (Smith, Scripture 
as form, 35-6) and of course some later 
Buddhist sutras such as the Lotus Sutra 
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present themselves as the word of the 
Buddha (buddhavacana); but there seems to 
be no major scriptural text before the 
Qur’an that uses a generic concept of 
“scripture” as a category to which it also 
claims to belong. 

The Qur’an, for its part, is self-con¬ 
sciously explicit about its own function as 
scripture, kitab, and about being the latest, 
culminating revelation in a long line of 
scriptural revelations from the lord of all 
beings to previous prophets and their 
peoples. This notion of a succession of 
prophets (anbiva) or messengers (rusul) to 
each of whom God gave revelations is 
gradually fleshed out in the sequence of 
qur’anic revelations and is the leitmotiv of 
the qur’anic Heilsgeschichte. In qur’anic 
perspective, the fundamental pattern of 
history is God’s sending a messenger or 
prophet with revelatory guidance (see 
astray; error) to nation after nation. 

The revealed scriptures that embody this 
guidance include the “pages” revealed to 
Abraham (see scrolls), the Psalms (q.v.) 
given to David (q.v.), the Torah (q.v.) 
vouchsafed Moses (q.v.), and the Gospel 
(q.v.) sent to Jesus (q.v.), as well as the 
Qur’an revealed to Muhammad. What 
followed each of these prophetic or 
apostolic missions was the creation of a 
new community of those who heard and 
responded in obedience (q.v.) to God’s 
message (see community and society in 
the qur’an). The Qur’an, however, seems 
to hold that while the earlier, successively 
revealed kutub represent scriptures derived 
from these earlier divine revelations, the 
communities who preserved them did not 
succeed in doing so scrupulously enough. 
Each community that had received revela¬ 
tion previously let its scriptural text be par¬ 
tially lost or changed and thus debased 
over time (see corruption; forgery; 
revision and alteration; polemic and 
polemical language) — hence the need 


for the qur’anic revelations in “clear 
Arabic” to rectify such lapses (see Arabic 
language; language and style of the 
qur’an). The Qur’an portrays itself as a 
renewed and presumably final revelation of 
God’s word in the scriptural series. It was 
revealed through the “seal of the proph¬ 
ets,” Muhammad (see names of the 
prophet), and is intended to reiterate what 
has been lost or corrupted in the previous 
revelations to other prophets or messen¬ 
gers: “This is a blessed scripture (kitab) that 
we sent down to you, confirming that 
which came before it...” (q 6:92). 

Thus it is arguable that the Qur’an is the 
first sacred text of a major religious tradi¬ 
tion to offer a developed understanding of 
itself as part of a larger scriptural history. 
With the Qur’an, scripture as a category 
provides a clear context in which the 
Muslim scripture could be revered as the 
final revelation but also understood to be 
the recapitulation of all previous revela¬ 
tions from God (and presumably from his 
heavenly kitab). 

The Qur’an as a discourse of signs 
The Qur’an’s own presentation of itself is 
foundational in preparing the way for its 
role as “the scripture” (al-kitab) for 
Muslims ever afterward. It presents itself, 
and by extension all earlier divine revela¬ 
tions, as, first, a reminder of the manifold 
signs (q.v.) of God in nature and in history 
and, second, a compilation of divine words 
that are themselves signs of God given by 
him in his revelations. The key word for 
“sign” here is aya (pi. ayat), which in the 
qur’anic text can mean (as in the first case 
above) simply a “sign,” or, as in the second, 
a qur’anic pericope or “verse” itself (see 
verses). 

Both senses of the word are never far 
away when aya or ay at occurs in the 
Qur’an, especially in the later revelations 
when its manifold connotations have been 


fully developed (see chronology and the 
qur’an). We need only consider a qur’anic 
aya such as Q 38:29, which, addressing 
Muhammad, speaks of the Qur’an as “a 
scripture (kitab) that we sent down to you, 
a blessed one, in order that they might 
ponder its ayat and in order that those of 
intelligence might be reminded” (see 
intellect; knowledge and learning; 
REFLECTION AND DELIBERATION). Here 
one sees that the ambiguities of the word 
ayat allow for reading it as the signs of God 
in nature and history or as the signs of 
God as the verses of scripture. In general, 
the qur’anic discourse is one in which 
scriptural words and divine signs in cre¬ 
ation can be referred to with the same 
term since both are ultimately the clearest 
“signs” of the one God in mundane reality 
(see NATURE AS signs; HISTORY AND THE 

qur’an). 

The Qur’an conceives itself (and, by 
extension, every previous scripture) as first 
and foremost a vehicle for reminding 
human beings of God’s miraculous works 
in nature and history (see miracles; 
marvels), both of which contain the phys¬ 
ical and temporal ayat that alone should 
convince anyone of good sense that there 
is one God alone who is worthy of worship 
(q.v.) and obedience. Second, it views itself 
as a full-blown verbal miracle of God’s 
direct revelation, his “signs” or ayat as 
words of revealed wisdom (q.v.) and guid¬ 
ance: “A revelation from the all-merciful 
compassionate [one], a scripture the ayat 
of which have been made distinct as an 
Arabic recitation (qur’anan ’arabiyyan) for a 
people of knowledge” (q 41:2-3). Here we 
see the purpose of the constant qur’anic 
emphasis upon the clarity, explanatory 
power and unambiguous force of its mes¬ 
sage: namely, to stress that even after pro¬ 
viding such clear signs in his handiwork 
and activity in the world, God has also 
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spoken his message in clear human lan¬ 
guage, so that no doubt can linger. Thus 
the pointed question in q 3:101: “How 
can you reject [faith] when God’s ayat are 
recited to you, and his messenger is 
among you?” (see faith; gratitude 

AND INGRATITUDE). 

What the “sign” language of the Qur’an 
offers is the unfolding of a sophisticated 
and consistent understanding of God’s 
revelatory activity in the created world. 
This is an understanding that dovetails 
logically and functionally with the piece¬ 
meal nature of the Qur’an’s own revela¬ 
tions, its episodic and referential style, its 
didacticism (see rhetoric and the 
qur’an; form and structure of the 
qur’an), and its fundamentally oral char¬ 
acter (see orality) as a “reciting” of ayat. 
It is based upon the Qur’an’s generic 
understanding of divine revelation and 
scripture as key elements of a Heilsgeschichte 
that culminates in Muhammad’s prophetic 
mission and the qur’anic revelations of 
that mission themselves. When Q 6:109 
commands Muhammad, “Say, ayat belong 
to God” (innama l-ayatu ’inda llahi), the im¬ 
plication is that all the miraculous signs in 
nature and history and all the miraculous 
signs of revelation could come solely from 
one omnipotent lord (q.v.), the creator and 
sustainer of the universe (see power and 
impotence; creation; sustenance). The 
God who speaks in the Qur’an (see 
speech) is the one who throughout history 
has never left his human creatures without 
clear signs and tokens, whether in the 
natural world, in human affairs, or, most 
explicitly, in his revealed word. Scripture is 
a discourse of God’s signs, the set of divine 
ayat that recount and call attention to 
God’s other miraculous works; it is the 
verbal recital of his signs, tokens, or mir¬ 
acles in the created world and its history, 
a recital that is itself a kind of miracle. 
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The Qur’an as scripture 

The Qur'an has functioned as scripture for 
Muslims from the inception of Islam as a 
communal reality. If we take the tradi¬ 
tional Muslim reports of Islamic origins 
and the codification of the qur’anic text as 
a written codex at anything like face value, 
the successive revelations to Muhammad 
were apparently promulgated and accepted 
as divinely revealed words from the early 
days of his prophetic mission, probably 
well before the time they were codified as a 
composite text of the many individual rev¬ 
elations (see collection of the qur’an; 
codices of the qur’an). Even from a 
more skeptical viewpoint regarding the 
traditional accounts of the lifetime of 
Muhammad (see sira and the qur’an; 
hadith and the qur’an), the origin of the 
Qur'an, and the development of the early 
Muslim umma, the Qur’an must have func¬ 
tioned as scripture from almost the same 
time that the Muslim community achieved 
some kind of distinct identity over against 
Jewish, Christian and other religious 
groups (see post-enlightenment 
ACADEMIC STUDY OF THE QUR’AN). What 
we understand under the rubric of 
“Qur'an as scripture” are its multifarious 
roles in Muslim life across the centuries 
and around the world, from the earliest 
days of Islam down to the present mo¬ 
ment. It is the cumulative history of these 
manifold roles of the Qur'an in Muslim 
communities and individual Muslim lives, 
not the history of the text, its genesis, or its 
codification, that we study when we con¬ 
sider the Qur'an as scripture. 

These multiple roles of the qur’anic 
scripture involve perduring notions among 
Muslims about (1) the status of the Qur’an 
as the word of God, (2) the concomitant 
question of whether the Qur'an is created 
or uncreated (see createdness of the 
qur’an), (3) the felt necessity that the 
Qur’an be perfect and free from all pos¬ 


sibility of human corruption or tampering 
(see inimitability), (4) the crucial char¬ 
acter of the Qur'an as a word revealed in 
Arabic rather than other languages (see 
foreign vocabulary), (5) the exaltation 
of the word of God by elaborately artistic 
calligraphic and oral recitative embellish¬ 
ment (see calligraphy; ornamentation 
and illumination; manuscripts of the 
qur'an; Arabic script; recitation of 
the qur’an), and, finally, (6) the possibili¬ 
ties for Muslims’ employment of the au¬ 
thority of their scripture for both good and 
evil purposes. These six issues demand in¬ 
dividual consideration in what follows, and 
the central and pervasive presence of the 
Qur'an in Islam to which they testify de¬ 
mands that we conclude by reemphasizing 
(7) the permeating force of the Qur'an as 
scripture in the lives of Muslims across 
the centuries and around the world (see 
everyday life, the qur’an in). 

The Qur’an as the word of God 
The theological centrality of the Qur’an as 
Muslim scripture is hard to exaggerate. 
While the Torah’s massive importance in 
Jewish fife comes closest to this kind of 
overwhelming centrality, the eventual 
Muslim emphasis upon the Qur'an as 
God’s speech ipsissima vox — perfect and 
complete — is unique. For Muslims, God’s 
speech is found verbatim in the Qur’an 
and the concomitant of this is the over¬ 
whelming emphasis over the centuries 
since Muhammad on the perfection of 
the qur’anic text, the inerrancy of its trans¬ 
mission, and the direct experience of the 
divine through the recitation, memoriza¬ 
tion and reverent study of its text (see 
traditional disciplines of qur’anic 
study). The records of the words and 
actions of the Prophet and his Compa¬ 
nions (see companions of the prophet), 
known individually and collectively as the 
hadith, are also often accorded the status 
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of sacred texts in Islam but always as a 
secondary order of divinely-inspired text 
and always under the rubric of texts to 
be transmitted “according to the sense” 

(bi-l-ma ‘na), not “verbatim” (bi-l-lafz) like 
the Qur'an. 

The issue of scriptural authority was 
already being debated in the first few 
Islamic centuries in the question of the 
status of the hadlth as a source of divinely 
sanctioned authority alongside the Qur’an. 
A recent study of this issue shows that, for 
example, in works ranging from the 
second/eighth to the fifth/eleventh cen¬ 
tury, by al-ShafiT (d. 204/820), Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/890) and al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), we find evidence 
of ongoing Sunni debate as to whether or 
not the Qur’an alone or the Qur’an sup¬ 
plemented by the prophetic hadlth should 
be considered the final authority/ies for 
Muslim life (see authority; law and the 
qur’an). While the latter point of view 
won out, this debate has never completely 
died and is experiencing a new life today, 
not least on the internet (Musa, Study of 
attitudes; see also computers and the 
qur’an; media and the qur’an). Even, 
however, in the prevailing Sunni view that 
the hadlth represent a second source of 
revealed guidance for Muslims alongside 
the qur’anic word of God, the preemi¬ 
nence of the latter has never been seriously 
challenged. In Muslim view, the Qur’an 
stands alone in its perfection and precision 
of expression as the literal word of God 
directly revealed in recitative units during 
his messenger’s lifetime (see occasions of 
revelation). 

This unique scriptural status of the 
Qur’an is the expression of the strong 
Muslim consciousness of being in the pres¬ 
ence of God’s living voice and active, ever¬ 
present guidance whenever the words of 
“the reciting” are being rehearsed or read 
(see reciters of the qur’an; teaching 


and preaching the qur’an). In a real 
sense, the primary locus of the divine- 
human encounter in the Muslim view is 
God’s revealed word, the Qur’an. This is 
the reason that numerous modern scholars 
trying to capture the force of this fact have 
suggested that for Muslims the true analog 
of the Christ as the instantiation of the 
“word of God” for Christians is the 
Qur’an; the Bible is not commensurate in 
Christian theological perspective with the 
Qur’an in the Muslim theological universe. 
It is in their scripture that Muslims most 
direcdy experience God’s presence and 
mercy (q.v.), however much the person and 
life of their prophet Muhammad also testi¬ 
fies to both. Thus it is arguable that it is 
recitation of God’s word that corresponds 
in Muslim practice to participation in the 
Eucharist in Christian practice (Soder- 
blom, Einjuhrung, 117; Graham, Beyond, 217 
n. 3; Kermani, Gott, 465 n. 195). C. Geertz 
(Art as a cultural system, 1490) catches 
something of this in his strong claim that 
in chanting the Qur’an, a Muslim ideally 
“chants not words about God, but of him, 
and indeed as those words are his essence, 
chants God himself.” 

The uncreatedness/eternality of the 

Qur’an 

This kind of ascription of divine ontologi¬ 
cal status to the qur’anic scripture as God’s 
verbatim speech was from at least the early 
second/eighth century an issue of con¬ 
siderable moment in Muslim theological 
discussions. Those philosophical theolo¬ 
gians (mutakallimun) who wanted to safe¬ 
guard the oneness of God (notably the 
Mu'tazila) argued that the Qur’an could 
not be uncreated (ghayr makhluq) without 
being a second reality co-eternal with God 
and therefore a dualistic threat to God’s 
oneness (see polytheism and atheism), 
omnipotence (see power and impotence), 
and unique transcendence as well as an 
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anthropomorphic ascription of the human 
attribute of speaking to God (see anthro¬ 
pomorphism; GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES; 
eternity; mu'tazii.Ts). Their notion of 
the creation of the Qur'an was, however, 
severely contested by those like Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (fl. third/ninth cent.) and others of 
the hadlth specialists, or muhaddithun, who 
insisted on both the speaking of God as a 
proper eternal attribute of the divine and 
therefore on the uncreatedness of the 
Qur’an as a safeguard of the eternality of 
God’s speech as a divine attribute. 
Ultimately the traditionalist and ‘Ashari 
insistence on the uncreatedness of the 
Qur’an won the day among most Muslims, 
thus underscoring the eternality of the 
Qur’an as God’s word, but the very exist¬ 
ence of the debate itself gives some indica¬ 
tion of the importance ascribed to the 
Qur’an’s status as God’s word in the con¬ 
text of Islamic thought — an importance 
not unlike that ascribed to the doctrine of 
the virgin birth or the trinity (q.v.) in 
Christianity (and productive of similarly 
bitter controversy). 

The perfection of the Qur’an 
The axiomatic nature of the Qur’an’s sub¬ 
limity as the very speech of God is perhaps 
most vividly seen in the post-qur’anic, 
apparendy third/ninth-century, develop¬ 
ment of the notion of the i‘jdz, “(miracu¬ 
lous) inimitability” of the Qur’an. This was 
evidently an expression of the felt need to 
substantiate the divine origin and perfec¬ 
tion of the Qur’an in its uniquely powerful 
style and content by asserting that no 
mere human author could write anything 
remotely as sublime as the miraculous 
qur’anic word of God. This concept led to 
the designation of the Qur’an by the 
mutakallimun, among others, as a divine 
mufiza, or “miracle,” a divinely given won¬ 
der, the like of which could not be repro¬ 
duced by human effort (see provocation; 


parody of the Qur’an). The Qur’an has 
also been treated in the literature on 
Muhammad and the prophets as the spe¬ 
cial “proof” (hujja) for his prophetic 
mission — the particular miracle (one was 
said to be given to every genuine prophet) 
granted him by God as the ultimate guar¬ 
antee of the truth of his prophethood (see 
proof). It can even be argued that the 
chief motivation for the later, classical 
Muslim doctrine of Muhammad’s “protec¬ 
tion” ('isma) from sin or major errancy was 
probably ultimately developed to safeguard 
the Qur’an from any impugning of its i’jaz: 
had the messenger not been divinely pre¬ 
served from at least major sins, how could 
one be certain he did not make errors with 
regard to the reception and transmission of 
God’s sacred word? (Graham, Beyond, 207 
n. 18; see also impeccability). 

The Qur’an as the Arabic scripture 
A corollary of the Qur’an’s miraculous 
perfection is understandably the special 
character of its language. From its early 
days, Islam became not just an Arab faith 
(see Arabs) but ever more an international 
one. Yet even down to the present moment, 
the fact of the Qur’an’s being revealed in 
Arabic has remained a centrally important 
dimension of the text’s function as scrip¬ 
ture for Muslims of all nations and races 
and language communities. While it can be 
argued legitimately that the faith that 
began with Muhammad and a largely 
Arab community became one ultimately 
made great largely by non-Arabs, the 
Arabic language has remained highly sig¬ 
nificant to Muslims whether or not they 
speak or read the Arabic language. In a 
practical sense, for Muslims God’s final 
revelation came in the language of the 
Arabs and its very perfection as God’s ver¬ 
batim word has demanded that Muslims 
protect and venerate its Arabic form. The 
Qur’an itself speaks of the “clear Arabic 
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tongue” ( lisdn ‘arabimubin, Q 16:103; 26:195) 
in which God speaks in the revelations of 
the Qur’an. One dimension of the history 
of the Qur’an as scripture has been the 
generally observed axiom (to which the 
Hanafl legal school has been an exception: 
Pearson, Translations, 429) that one cannot 
translate the Qur’an and have it remain 
the Qur’an (see translations of the 
qur’an). Interlinear translations and 
glosses have existed in numerous languages 
other than Arabic for hundreds of years 
but even today there is a hesitancy about 
letting translations threaten to take the 
place of the pristine ‘Arabic reciting” 

more and more translations appear. The 
entitling of the popular Muslim translation 
by M. Pickthall as “The meaning of the glori¬ 
ous Koran” is a good example of the attempt 
to signal that any translation is an inter¬ 
pretation, not God’s word itself. 

The most vivid consequence of this em¬ 
phasis upon the importance of the lan¬ 
guage of scripture has been the insistence 
in Muslim legal interpretation that a per¬ 
formance of the daily worship of ritual 
prayer (q.v.; salat) is only ritually valid if 
some portion, however brief, of the Arabic 
Qur’an is recited at the appropriate points 
in the ritual performance. In particular, the 
memorization and recitation of the Fatiha 
(q.v.), the first sura (q.v.) of the Qur’an, is 
essential to the performance of the salat. 
This is a key legal distinction between 
God’s word and the hadith of the Prophet 
since recitation of the latter (even those 
hadith containing a non-qur’anic divine 
word, or hadith qudsi, reported on Muham¬ 
mad’s authority) would not validate one’s 
salat (Graham, Divine word, 55-6). A reflex 
of this necessity for the presence of the 
Arabic “reciting” in worship is surely the 
centuries-long insistence of Muslims 
around the world that the adhan, or “call to 
worship,” can only be given in Arabic. The 


brief attempt of the ig20S in republican 
Turkey to substitute a Turkish call to wor¬ 
ship ended in failure before this deeply 
ingrained assumption about retaining the 
Arabic language of the call to worship 
God as he would be worshipped. 

The Qur’an has also served, along with 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabic 
poetry (and to a lesser degree, other early 
Islamic texts; see poetry and poets; 
PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA AND THE Qur’an), but 
more emphatically, as the standard and 
proof-text for classical Arabic literary 
grammar, precisely because it is the divine 
model of linguistic perfection. Even a 
hapax legomenon in the qur’anic text becomes 
a proof of proper grammatical usage be¬ 
cause it occurs in the speech of God. 
Qur’anic eloquence set the standards used 
also in Arabic literary criticism. The i’jaz of 
the Qur’an means that no other Arabic 
composition can attain its eloquence and 
its words and phrases have accordingly 
permeated Arabic writing and speaking 
and remained models of Arabic eloquence 
(see GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; LITERA¬ 
TURE and the qur’an). The evidence pro¬ 
vided, from the earliest centuries of Islam, 
of qur’anic pericopes found in political 
speeches and on state identification docu¬ 
ments such as coins, papyri or glass 
weights — both within and outside of the 
Arabic speaking Islamic world — attests to 
this elevated status (cf. Dahne, Qur’anic; 
al-Qadl, Impact; see numismatics; 
slogans from the qur’an). 

The visual and oral exaltation of God’s 

An index of the central role of the Qur’an 
as scripture in Muslim life is the lavish 
overt attention devoted to the special forms 
of reverent and creative embellishment 
aimed at exaltation of the scriptural word 
in both its written and oral forms. Like its 
Jewish and Christian cousins, the Islamic 
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tradition has seen the highest development 
of calligraphic art in the preparation of 
magnificently lettered and illuminated cop¬ 
ies of the qur’anic text. Unlike either 
Judaism or Christianity, however, it has 
also seen the development of an almost 
ubiquitous tradition of stunning monu¬ 
mental epigraphic inscriptions from the 
Qur’an on Islamic edifices, religious and 
otherwise (see epigraphy and the 
qur’an; art and architecture and the 
qur’an; archaeology and the qur’an). 
Muslims have focused — in part because of 
their tendency to iconoclasm (q.v.) — al¬ 
most exclusively on the calligraphed words 
of the Qur’an themselves and made them 
the major form of visual representation in 
Islam. Furthermore, this has been the case 
not only in specifically religious contexts 
such as those of mosques (see mosque), but 
also as a dominant artistic mode of expres¬ 
sion throughout the various sectors and 
milieux of Islamic cultures more broadly 
(see also material culture and the 
qur’an). 

At least as spectacular has been the 
immense level of effort directed at the 
embellishment of the qur’anic word in the 
popular practice and professional oral art¬ 
istry of memorization and recitation. As 
no other of the world’s great scriptures, the 
Muslim scripture has been the object of a 
mnemonic and recitative tradition that has 
saturated and sustained not only Muslims’ 
devotional life and worship, but also the 
quotidian life in Muslim societies large and 
small around the globe with the rich, me¬ 
lodic, and moving strains of the recitation 
of God’s word. From the very beginning, 
as evidenced in the very name Qur’an, the 
qur’anic revelations were rehearsed, mem¬ 
orized and recited, not only as a part of 
the salat and other worship observances, 
but also as the highest form of popular 
entertainment. The recitation of the 
Qur’an, whether as an almost ubiquitous 


personal practice, a requisite component of 
the universal performance of salat, or a 
public-performance art across the Muslim 
world, has been a characteristic of Muslim 
societies. The technical discipline of 
Qur’an recitation has further been one of 
the central disciplines of Muslim scholar¬ 
ship, and its high level of technical sophis¬ 
tication and development reflects the 
massive importance placed upon qur’anic 
recitation (tilawa, tajwid) in Muslim learn¬ 
ing as well as everyday life (see Nelson, 

Art). 

Use and misuse of the qur’anic scripture 
Like religion itself, scripture is subject to 
the failings as well as the strengths of the 
human beings involved with it. Thus the 
Qur’an has been both well used and also 
misused by its adherents. There is a good 
argument to be made for the Qur’an being 
the inspiration for whatever spiritual great¬ 
ness Muslims have achieved but also for 
some of the saddest excesses of religious 
fanaticism Muslims have suffered (see 
politics and the qur’an). The greatest 
Muslim religious minds have used their 
scripture as the touchstone of their faith 
and yet other Muslims have used a narrow 
and selective, sometimes mindlessly literal, 
interpretation of the Qur’an to justify 
actions and norms that belied and be¬ 
trayed the sweeping religious vision that 
the Qur’an brought to the period of its 
revelation. In these things, the Muslim 
scripture has been no different than any 
other scripture in any other religious com¬ 
munity: even if one were to accept that a 
given scripture is divinely inspired, human 
beings can use it to evil or perverted, as 
well as to noble or spiritual, purposes. 
Religious people, Muslims among them, 
have used and do use their scriptures for 
diverse purposes, from bibliomancy, 
talismanic help (see popular and 
TALISMANIC USES OF THE QUR’AN), and 


divination (q.v.; see also foretelling) to 
legal argumentation, mystical speculation 
(see sufism and the qur’an) and theologi¬ 
cal reasoning. For this reason, the formal 
and informal interpretation of the Qur’an, 
like that of other scriptures, has been and 
remains a constantly changing and 
dynamic dimension of the Qur’an’s role 
as scripture, both for good and ill (see 

EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN: CLASSICAL AND 

medieval; exegesis of the qur’an: 

EARLY MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY)., 

The vast range and extent of interpreta¬ 
tions accorded individual portions of the 
Qur’an are indices of its immense influ¬ 
ence as scripture in Islam: when the 
Qur’an or any other scriptural text 
achieves such massive authoritative and 
sacred status among its adherents, it will be 
appropriated to justify and explain any and 
everything that a person or group may 
want to do, for it will be understood to de¬ 
liver divine sanction to actions taken to be 
in accord with its message. From the point 
of view of the history of religion, one 
might reasonably argue that the Qur’an, 
like any of the world’s major scriptures, 
has been much more frequently used to 
good than to evil ends — otherwise, it 
could not long have sustained so great and 
influential a tradition as that 
of Islam. 

The permeating force of scripture in 

Muslim life 

As the foregoing suggests, it is difficult to 
overemphasize the degree to which Islamic 
societies, both those of Muslim-majority 
countries and those of Muslim minorities 
in non-Muslim countries, have been satu¬ 
rated in most aspects of everyday life with 
the presence of the qur’anic scripture and 
informed in a variety of specialized dis¬ 
ciplines and fields by focus on the Qur’an 
as scripture. It is the very fact of its being 
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venerated as scripture, looked to for au¬ 
thoritative guidance as scripture, and re¬ 
ceived as the direct and powerful presence 
of the divine working in the world through 
scripture that has placed the Qur’an at the 
center of what it is to be Muslim. 

For an adequate understanding of the 
Qur’an in its function as scripture, one has 
to look to the centuries-long, defining 
impact of this text on Muslims in multiple 
dimensions of their lives. The full extent of 
this impact can only be adumbrated here 
by noting briefly some of the most salient 
instances of qur’anic influence beyond 
those already mentioned above. These 
include the central role of the qur’anic 
scripture as a source for personal and com¬ 
munal norms, legal justification, and re¬ 
ligious guidance (see virtues and vices, 

COMMANDING AND FORBIDDING). They 
include also the Qur’an’s preeminent role 
in personal spirituality and piety (q.v.), in 
popular superstition and bibliolatry, in 
high culture, in education and moral guid¬ 
ance, in liturgical and ritual use, and in 
inspiration for (as well as justification of) 
religious faith and dogma. These dimen¬ 
sions of the Qur’an’s roles as scriptural 
authority and source of divine power can¬ 
not be adequately pursued in the compass 
of the present article; for a fuller sense of 
the extent and depth of the Qur’an’s role 
as scripture, see inter alia medicine and 
the qur’an; shT'ism and the qur’an; 
amulets; contemporary critical 
PRACTICES AND THE QUR’AN; COSMOLOGY; 

geography; debate and disputation; 

LITERARY STRUCTURES OF THE QUR’AN; 
MUSHAF; MYSTERIOUS LETTERS; NUMEROL¬ 
OGY; PERSIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; AFRICAN LITERATURE; SOUTH 
ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE QUR’AN; 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN LITERATURE AND THE 
QUR’AN; TURKISH LITERATURE AND THE 

qur’an; printing of the qur’an; 
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readings of the qur’an, in addition 
to the articles already cross-referenced 
above. 

William A. Graham 
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Scrolls 

A roll of paper or parchment for writing a 
document. The Qur’an refers to scrolls 
(suhuf and zubur — see also psalms; for the 
different terminology for writing as vehicle 
of divine command, see Ghedira, Sahlfa, 
and Madigan, Qur’an’s self-image, 131-2) as 
written documents (and thus conflated to 
kutub, e.g. Q 98:1-2; see book) that contain 
God’s edicts (cf. Schoeler, Writing), espe¬ 
cially his judgments against former nations 
(see Taban, Tafsir, ad Q 20:133; see judg¬ 
ment; generations; history and the 
qur’an). The idea of scrolls is thus meant 
to be a clear sign (bayyina) to Muhammad’s 
audience of the consequences they will 
face if they persist in their ingratitude (see 
gratitude and ingratitude) and re¬ 
sistance to the divine communication (for 
scrolls as a sign of religious authority see 
Madigan, Qur’an’s self-image, 7; see signs; 
authority; provocation; opposition 
to muhammad). The demand for scrolls by 
Muhammad’s audience (q 74:52; Tabari, 
Tafsir, ad loc. gives the report of Qatada 
and Mujahid that people wanted to know 
who specifically was being addressed by 
God; for demands that Muhammad pro¬ 
duce a book, see Q 4:153; 6:7; 17:93) is met 
with the claim that there is evidence 
(bayyina) of God’s will in previous scrolls 
(i.e. scripture; see scripture and the 
qur’an) given to Adam (i.e. the first scrolls, 
Q 20:133; 26:196; see ADAM AND eve) and 
to Moses (q.v.) and Abraham (q.v.; 
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Q. 53 : 36~7; 87:16-9; see also prophets and 
prophethood; messenger). The conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that these prophetically con¬ 
veyed scrolls, having caused division and 
ingratitude among former nations, will also 
be met with disagreement — now as an 
authoritative sign of Muhammad’s mission 
(q, 98:1-4; Tabari, Tafsir, ad q 98:2 gives the 
report of Mujahid that Muhammad is no 
mere prophet within the Judeo-Christian 
heritage and that he has been given evi¬ 
dence of divine truth, making disagree¬ 
ment over it henceforth impossible; see 
truth). The demand for scrolls is thus 
turned into an opportunity to accuse peo¬ 
ple of disdain for the next world and a 
warning for them to take heed (see 
warner; eschatology; reward and 
punishment). Indeed, the Qur’an ex¬ 
presses surprise that people have not heard 
the news contained in scrolls about the fate 
of former nations (q 53:36 f.; see 

PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

The point is clear: socio-political prosper¬ 
ity (see politics and the qur’an; com¬ 
munity AND SOCIETY IN THE Qur’an), i.e. 
avoiding destruction by God, depends on 
obedience (q.v.) to God’s edicts promul¬ 
gated in scrolls via messengers of God. It is 
thus in an eschatological tone that mention 
is made of the scrolls which will divulge 
human deeds on judgment day (q 81:10; 
Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc. associates scrolls with 
a record of human deeds to be published 
on judgment day; see last judgment; 
heavenly book) — rhetorical encourage¬ 
ment for Muhammad’s audience to choose 
the next world over this one by recalling 
the stories contained in the scrolls 
(q, 80:12-7; Tabari, Tafsir, ad q 80:13 as¬ 
sociates them with the “preserved tablet” 
[q.v.], al-lawh al-mahfiii, that the angels 
have periodically recited as scripture to 
various prophets; see angel), i.e. the de¬ 
struction met by former nations ( umam 
khaliya, not mentioned but clearly assumed, 


see Tabari, Tafsir, ad q 20:133) for refusing 
to accept God’s judgment (cf. q 87:16-9). 
Those who accuse Muhammad of lying 
about the source of his message should 
recall that the same accusation was faced 
by previous messengers of God who came 
with evidence, scrolls and the illuminating 
book (q 3:184; 35:25), in which it is re¬ 
corded that God caused the earth to swal¬ 
low up people who did not give heed to 
former prophets (q 16:43-5). 1° short, the 
idea of scrolls is a rhetorical tool used by 
the Qur’an to signify that the record of 
human deeds has been well documented 
and should be taken as a warning to those 
who do not give heed to the divine re¬ 
minder (q 54:51-3; See INSOLENCE AND 
obstinacy), making the notion of scrolls 
an important element in understanding the 
qur’anic conception of scripture. 

The idea that revelation was not disclosed 
at once (q 25:32-3) corresponds to the fact 
that scrolls containing verses of the Qur’an 
were not initially recorded in a single text 
(see Burton, Collection, 119, 139, 141), giving 
to qur’anic textual material a fluidity in its 
earliest form (i.e. pre-TJthmanic recension; 
see COLLECTION OF THE qUR’AN; CODICES 
of the quR’AN; mushaf) and thereby en¬ 
abling Muslim scholars to posit an incom¬ 
plete qur’anic text (mushaf) as reason to 
explain occasional conflict between Qur’an 
and sunna (q.v.; see Burton, Collection, 
T0 5' T 3j- It is the idea of an open-ended 
qur’anic revelation that can help us to un¬ 
derstand the early recourse to scrolls as 
extra-qur’anic scriptural authority (e.g. 
Baghdadi, Taqyid, 54-7; the first written 
collection of prophetic reports, allegedly 
by ‘Abdallah ‘Amr al-‘As [d. 63/682], was 
called “the true scroll,” al-sahifa al-sadiqa; 
see sheets). The possibility of confusing 
non-qur’anic prophetic material in written 
form with qur’anic textual material re¬ 
sulted in strong warnings in certain circles 
against writing down such material (see 
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Cook, The opponents). Indeed, the con¬ 
cept of scrolls as divine revelation recorded 
in writing has caused considerable ambigu¬ 
ity over the value of books as vehicle for 
the transmission of prophetic material (see 
Heck, Epistemological problem; cf. 
Melchert, Ibn Mujahid). See also gospel; 
torah; revelation and inspiration; 
instruments; writing and writing 
materials; orality and writing in 

ARABIA; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN. 

Paul L. Heck 
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Sea see water; nature as signs 

Seal [of the Prophets] see 

MUHAMMAD; NAMES OF THE PROPHET 


Seasons 

Each of the four divisions of the year 
(spring, summer, autumn, and winter), 
marked by particular weather patterns and 
daylight hours. Arabia, the cradle of Islam, 
has different seasons, notably a suffocat¬ 
ingly hot summer, while in the higher 
places it can be bitterly cold during the 
winter. In spring and autumn many days 


are mild. There is no word for season in 
the Qur’an. The word mawsim (pi. mawasim) 
occurs in hadlth (see hadith and the 
Qur’an) in the sense of market or fair, 
mostly combined with a pilgrimage (q.v.; 
hajj) to a sanctuary, like those held in vari¬ 
ous places in pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
Arabia (see pre-islamic Arabia and the 
qur’an). Because these markets (q.v.) took 
place at a fixed season, the word has also 
assumed this latter meaning. 

In the Qur’an most references to season 
are related to the calendar (q.v.). In Islam 
the calendar is based on a purely lunar 
year, but in pre-islamic Arabia this was not 
the case. Because various names of the 
Arabian months (q.v.), in so far as these are 
clear, are related to seasons, it is commonly 
thought that the old Arabian year was a 
solar year. For instance, the name Rama¬ 
dan (q.v.), the only name of these months 
mentioned in the Qur’an (q 2:185), is de¬ 
rived from a root that indicates the heat of 
the summer. From Q 10:5 and Q 36:39, 
however, it can be concluded that shortly 
before the advent of Islam the “stations” 
(manazil) of the moon (q.v.) were used as a 
measure of time. Because in the period 
prior to Islam the annual Meccan hajj (pil¬ 
grimage plus market) had to take place in a 
suitable season of the solar year, it became 
necessary to prolong the lunar year by in¬ 
tercalating a month every three years to 
correct the discrepancy between the lunar 
and the solar year and thus make the lunar 
month of the hajj fall within the same sea¬ 
son every year. This intercalation (nasi) is 
mentioned in Q 9:37, which characterizes it 
as “an increase in unbelief” and conse¬ 
quently forbids this practice. Since then, a 
purely lunar year has been the standard in 
Islam and consequently the various months 
of the lunar year move independently of 
the seasonal year (Wellhausen, Rests, 87, 
94-8). 

In only two cases in the Qur’an do the 
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names of a particular season occur, namely 
in £ 106:2, where the winter and summer 
journey (q.v.; rihlat al-shita’i wa-l-sayfi) of 
the Quraysh (q.v.) are mentioned. Usually 
this winter journey is interpreted as a trade 
caravan (q.v.) heading from Mecca (q.v.) to 
the Yemen (q.v.) in the cold season, while 
the summer journey is identified with the 
trade caravan from Mecca towards Syria 
(q.v.) in the hot season, q 106 in its entirety 
should be understood as a sign of God’s 
benevolence towards the Quraysh since, 
after the rise of Mecca as sacrosanct ter¬ 
ritory (see profane and sacred), the city 
had become the most important center of 
pilgrimage and trade in Arabia, as a con¬ 
sequence of which the Quraysh were no 
longer forced to endure the hardships of 
the seasonal trade journeys to support 
themselves (Rubin, Ilaf, 175). 
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Seat [of God] see throne of god; 

GOD AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 

Sechina see shekhinah 
Secretaries of Muhammad see 

COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET; TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE QUR’AN; COLLECTION OF 

the qur’an 

Secrets 

Hidden matters. Broadly conceived, secrets 
as a concept relevant to the Qur’an may 
include the “unconnected letters” {huruf 


muqatta‘a; cf. Razi, Tafsir, ii, 3 ; see mys¬ 
terious letters) and the hidden or in¬ 
ward meanings (bairn) of the qur’anic pas¬ 
sages, which are different from their literal 
or outward meanings fakir; see polysemy). 
Some of the mystics and Shi'l thinkers (see 

SUFISM AND THE QUR’AN; Suf ISM AND THE 

qur’an) claim this way of thinking, which 
is often supported by a hadith report (see 
hadith and the qur’an) regarding the 
fourfold sense of the qur’anic text (cf. 
Bowering, Mystical, 139 - 42 ; Mulla Sadra, 
Majatih, 39 ; cf. Bowering, Scriptural 
“senses”; Lazarus-Yafeh, Are there alle¬ 
gories). Different kinds of secret knowledge 
are also subsumed under the divine mys¬ 
tery (ghayb), which no one knows except 
God (cf. Q 27 : 65 ; see hidden and the 
hidden). 

The word ghayb implies exclusively divine 
secrets to which human senses are unable 
to gain access. On the other hand, the 
word sin, “secret,” refers to hidden matters 
in general and, in particular, to matters 
that human beings keep secret in their 
minds. Different verbal forms of the root 
s-r-r are utilized as signifying the act of 
hiding and concealing together with the 
words derived from the roots kh-f-y and 
k-t-m. The words derived from these three 
roots are often used in a similar way, as 
found in q 2:77 (s-r-r), Q 2:284 (kh-f-y) and 
Q 2:33 (k-t-m). 

The Qur’an stresses that God knows 
everything regardless of whether human 
beings make it hidden or evident, simply 
because he is the master of the worlds (see 
lord). Since the heavens and the world 
include human beings as well as their ex¬ 
ternal conduct and psychic characteristics, 
the master of the worlds naturally governs 
human beings and their souls (see soul). 
Such different characteristics of the soul as 
virtue (q.v.), evil (see good and evil), faith 
(q.v.), unbelief (see belief and unbelief), 
love (q.v.) and anger (q.v.) may be ex- 
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pressed in their bodily and verbal acts or 
may remain hidden. God’s final judgment 
(see last judgment) is always based on the 
inward aspects of the soul that form the 
basis of external conduct, be they apparent 
or hidden, as understood in the context of 
Q, 2:225, Q, 2:283 and q 17:36 (cf. Q, 2:284 
and Tabataba’i, Mizan, ii, 435-7). The 
doctrine of religious dissimulation (q.v.; 
taqiyya), which is based on £> 16:106 (also cf. 
q 3:28), presupposes the qur’anic notion of 
divine omniscience (see knowledge and 
learning; power and impotence), 
through which God perceives the believer’s 
true intention hidden behind an outward 
statement made against his will. 

Because the words sin and khafi (akhja) in 
the Qur’an seem to refer to something 
secret or to hidden aspects of human con¬ 
sciousness, Sufis have incorporated them in 
their theories of the inner subtleties 
(lata’if), a type of religious psychology that 
analyzes the structure of human inward 
consciousness. For example, in his Risala 
(46, 48), a well-known compendium of 
mysticism, al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072) pres¬ 
ents a four-dimensional structure of hu¬ 
man consciousness, which consists of soul 
(q.v.; nafs ), heart (q.v.; qalb), spirit (q.v.; ruh) 
and inmost consciousness/secret (sin). The 
sin, the last and deepest dimension of hu¬ 
man consciousness, is characterized by a 
place of contemplation (mushahada) and 
realization of divine unification (tawhid). 
Although different thinkers present dif¬ 
ferent schemes of lata’if, many of the Sufis 
and mystical philosophers locate sin at the 
deepest dimension in the human con¬ 
sciousness, where they realize enlighten¬ 
ment with a divine encounter. 

Shigeru Kamada 
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Sect see shTa; parties and factions 

Sedition and Public Disorder see 
corruption; dissension; politics and 
the qur’an 

Seeing and Hearing 

The action of the eyes (q.v.), and of the 
ears (q.v.), respectively. Seeing and hearing 
are understood to be attributes of God and 
the terms are used literally as human 
bodily senses as well as metaphorically in 
the senses of “to know,” “to understand,” 
and “to learn” (see knowledge and 
learning; god and his attributes; 

HEARING AND DEAFNESS; VISION AND 

blindness; metaphor). 

Basir, “the one who sees, the all-seeing,” is 
an attribute of God mentioned forty-two 
times in the Qur’an, ten times immediately 
following “hearing” or “all-hearing,” samf. 
The sequencing of these two attributes 
probably reflects the constraints of the 
rhyme scheme of the suras (q.v.) in which 
this refrain is found rather than a pre¬ 
sumed privileging of one sense over the 
other (see form and structure of the 
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qur’an; language and style of the 
qur’an). Nine times the adjective basvr is 
used in reference to humans, including the 
statement, “We [i.e. God] made him hear¬ 
ing, seeing” (q 76:2) and “The likeness of 
the two parties is as the man blind and 
deaf, and the man who sees and hears; are 
they equal?” (q 11:24); the other seven in¬ 
stances contrast sight and blindness. The 
sense of “sight” as the noun basar (pi. absar) 
is a human trait only, the word often mean¬ 
ing the physical eye, as in, “It is not the 
eyes (al-absar) that are blind” (q 22:46) and 
“They cast down their eyes” ( absarihim , 

Q 24:30-1). The physical “eye” is also re¬ 
ferred to thirty-six times with the word ‘ajin 
(pi. a’yun), which is used of both humans 
and God as in q 11:37, “Make the ark (q.v.) 
under our eyes!” and Q 52:48, “You are 
before our eyes.” The related verbal usage 
“seeing” as conveyed through absara and its 
derivatives (used thirty-six times), predomi¬ 
nates in qur’anic mentions of humans and 
their ability to perceive: “They have eyes 
(a'yun) but perceive not (layubsiruna) with 
them” (q 7:179). B-s-r (and its derivatives) is 
sometimes used in opposition to being 
blind and, at other times, is used rhetori¬ 
cally (see RHETORIC AND THE Qur’an), as 
in “Will you [or they] not see?” (e.g. 

Q. 28:72; 32:27). The verb is also used on a 
few occasions in reference to God, as in 
Q 18:26, “God knows how long they [the 
men of the cave; q.v.] stayed; to him be¬ 
long the unseen in the heavens and the 
earth (see hidden and the hidden). How 
well he sees (absir)! How well he hears!” 

More common words for dealing with 
human perception are related to nagara, 
which is used over one hundred times in 
the Qur’an. This root incorporates a broad 
range of usages, including the imperative, 
where it is usually translated as “Behold!” 
Here, the sense is turning one’s attention to 
something, making it the focus of one’s 
gaze. Among the instances of the use of 


this root is the famous passage Q 75:22-3, 
“Some faces on that day will be radiant, 
upon their lord they will be gazing 
(nagira), ” which created significant theo¬ 
logical controversy by suggesting that 
God could be perceived physically in the 
hereafter (see face of god; anthro¬ 
pomorphism; THEOLOGY AND THE 
qur’an). 

Ra'a, on the other hand, is the most 
widely used root suggesting “seeing” and it 
conveys a sense of seeing with the eyes but 
with a strong tendency towards “thinking” 
as well, especially in the rhetorical, “What 
do you think (a-ra’aytum)?” and variations 
thereon (q 6:46; 11:28, 63; 53:19; 96:9, etc.). 
Moses (q.v.), however, “saw (ra’a) a fire” 
(q.v.; Q 20:10) and “saw (ra’a) [his staff] 
quivering like a serpent” (q 27:10; see rod). 
The word is also used of God but infre¬ 
quently, as in “Surely I will be with you 
[Moses and Aaron], hearing and seeing 
(araj” (q 20:46; see aaron); the fact that 
the rhyme of this section of the Qur’an 
(see rhymed prose) is long “a” undoubt¬ 
edly dictated this usage of ard rather than 
the more common basvr in reference to 
God. Other instances include Q 9:94, 105, 
and Q 96:14 in which God sees what people 
do, once again a sensation more often in¬ 
voked by basvr, as in q 3:15, 156, 163, etc. 

Fundamentally, the use of all these words 
suggests that the metaphor of sight as “in¬ 
sight” is well entrenched in Arabic and the 
Qur’an. This metaphor appears in many 
cultures and time periods and reflects what 
is often termed the prejudice of sight as 
the “queen of the senses.” This becomes 
especially clear when it is contrasted to the 
way in which the word for “hearing” is 
used. “Hearing” (sami) is less fully meta- 
phorized in the Qur’an compared to sight, 
but on occasion clearly tends towards 
“learn,” suggesting a somewhat more pas¬ 
sive action than the active sense “insight” 
suggests. This applies to God as well, 
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with the frequent conjunction of the “all¬ 
hearing, all-knowing” (’aim) and the de¬ 
scriptive “hearing, knowing,” which occur 
thirty-two times in total (e.g. Q 2:127, 137, 
181, 224; 3:34; 29:5; 29:60; 41:36; 44:6; 49:1; 
etc.). Such a combination highlights the 
physicality of knowledge — hearing in 
order to learn — as compared to the 
greater inner sense of “insight” through 
focused seeing; however, as mentioned 
above, God is both the all-hearing and the 
all-seeing. Once again, given the predomi¬ 
nance in the qur’anic rhyme scheme of 
“m” rather than “r,” it is not surprising 
that “all-knowing” ('aim) should gain 
quantitative preference over “seeing” 

(bash) when used in the rhyme position. 

In a physical sense, God “hears” petitions 
from believers (q 3:38; 14:39) and hears 
human speech as in q 58:1, “God has 
heard the words of her that disputes with 
you about her husband.” Overall, the lit¬ 
eral sense of “hearing” is strong in the 
Qur’an, often emphasizing the aspect of 
the orality (q.v.) of the Qur’an itself in 
conveying the message. Believers must lis¬ 
ten to the Qur’an (see recitation of the 
qur’an; reciters of the qur’an). The 
ear ( udhun, pi. adhan ) is clearly indicated as 
the physical part of the body associated 
with the sense of hearing, being named 
eighteen times in the Qur’an; Q 2:19 sug¬ 
gests putting fingers in one’s ears in order 
not to hear, for example. 

Islamic law worked out the metaphorical 
implications of the conceptions related to 
“seeing” and “hearing” in the Qur’an in 
the realm of Muslim practice (see law 
and the qur’an). Blindness and deafness 
were seen as bodily defects that could dis¬ 
qualify a person from certain legal duties. 
This is inherent in the Qur’an when it 
suggests, for example, that “blindness” is 
associated with doubt (see uncertainty), 
error (q.v.), dark (see darkness), lacking 
understanding (see ignorance) and sick¬ 


ness (see illness and health), as when 
the heart (q.v.) is metaphorically linked to 
blindness in q 22:46, “What, have they not 
journeyed in the land so that they have 
hearts to understand with or ears to hear 
with? It is not the eyes that are blind, but 
blind are the hearts within the breasts.” 
While there are many statements in the 
Qur’an which suggest that the blind and 
the seeing are equal (as are the deaf and 
the hearing), the negative connotations 
that were carried through the metaphorical 
usages tended to influence the definition of 
a full human being. For example, in most 
law schools a judge (qadi) must be of sound 
sight and hearing but such strictures did 
not prevent many unsighted people from 
becoming famous in the classical and mod¬ 
ern Islamic world, a world where blindness 
was, and continues to be, a significant so¬ 
ciological fact. 

Other aspects of “seeing and hearing” 
can be considered in relationship to the 
Qur’an and its mode of existence and pro¬ 
duction in the world. That is, Muslims 
have seen the interaction of both of these 
human senses with the text of the Qur’an 
as vitally important. The Qur’an has been 
produced in a manner most pleasing to the 
sense of sight (see calligraphy; ortho¬ 
graphy; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’AN; 
ORNAMENTATION AND ILLUMINATION) and 
the recitation of the text is designed to pro¬ 
duce an aural effect on the person. The 
privileging of the aural/oral results more 
from dogmas related to the transmission 
and preservation of the text of the Qur’an 
(which likely evolved in contexts of inter¬ 
religious polemic; see collection of the 
qur’an; codices of the qur’an; polemic 

AND POLEMICAL LANGUAGE; MUSHAF) than 
from the appreciation of one range of 
sense data over another. 

Andrew Rippin 
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Self see soul; spirit 

Selling and Buying see trade and 
commerce; economics and the qur’an; 
caravan; markets 

Semantics of the Qur'an see 

LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE QUR’AN; 

grammar and the qur’an; rhetoric 
and the qur’an; post-enlightenment 
academic study of the qur’an 

Semiotics and Nature in the 
Qur'an see nature as signs; 

POST-ENLIGHTENMENT ACADEMIC STUDY 

Sense(s) see seeing and hearing; 

VISION AND blindness; hearing and 
deafness; smell; ears; hands; face 

Serpent see animal life 

Servants 

Creatures bound in service to God. In over 
100 places, the Qur’an describes prophets 
(see prophets and prophethood), believ¬ 
ers (see belief and unbelief), jinn (q.v.; 
cf. Q 51:56) and angels (see angel) as serv¬ 
ants [abd, pi. ‘ibad, ‘abid; also ‘abid, pi. 

'abidun ) of God. Human beings in general 
are also described as God’s servants, 
though they may be currently worshipping 
Satan (see devil) or another false god 
(e.g. the ‘abada l-taghut in q 5:60, the only 


occurrence of this plural form; see idols 
and images; polytheism and atheism). 
The relationship of master and servant is 
one of the key metaphors (see metaphor) 
used by the Qur’an to describe God’s re¬ 
lationship to his creatures (see creation). 

In classical Arabic, ‘abd has two primary 
meanings: slave to a human being (see 
slaves and slavery) and servant of a 
divine being. The Qur’an, however, nearly 
always uses ’-b-d in the sense of divine ser¬ 
vice or worship (q.v.). The five or six places 
where this root refers to slaves are usually 
marked by semantic qualifiers, such as ‘abd 
mamluk in q 16:75. The qur’anic commen¬ 
tary known as al-Jalalayn (ad loc.) explains: 
“[Mamluk] is an adjective which distin¬ 
guishes [the slave] from the free [servant], 
who is ‘the servant of God.’” As discussed 
below, the Qur’an sometimes plays off 
these two meanings in explaining the 
proper role for God’s servants. The 
medieval distinction, however, between 
plurals of ‘abd {[ibad for servants, ‘abid for 
slaves; see Lisan al-Arab, iii, 271) does not 
obtain in the Qur’an, where with one ex¬ 
ception both refer to servants. This change 
in meaning accords with the semantic 
range of Semitic cognates (Jeffery, For. 
vocab., 209-10; Dandamaev, Slavery, 85n). 

One can identify four distinct categories 
for servants in the Qur’an. First, all human 
beings are God’s servants, whether they 
recognize this fact or not. For example, 

Q 19:93 states: “There is no one in the 
heavens and earth but comes to the all- 
merciful as a servant.” Unbelievers are also 
explicitly described as God’s servants in 
Q 25:17, where God gathers together the 
false gods and says: “Was it you that misled 
these my servants (‘ibadi) or did they stray 
from the path (see error; astray; path 
or way)?” There are also statements that 
could refer to all humankind or to believ¬ 
ers, such as numerous refrains describing 
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God as generous, all-seeing, or not unjust 
to his servants (e.g. Allahu ra’ufun bi-l-ibddi 
in Q 2:207; see gift-giving; seeing and 
hearing; justice and injustice; god 

AND HIS ATTRIBUTES). 

A second category comprises those who 
explicitly believe in God. A partial defini¬ 
tion of what this service entails is found in 
Q 25:63-8, which describes the ibdd al- 
rahman as those who speak peacefully (see 
peace), pray (see prayer), spend money 
moderately, and do not call on other gods, 
kill or commit adultery (see murder; 
adultery and fornication). God’s serv¬ 
ants are also described in several places as 
mukhlis/mukhlas (sincere, pure in faith; 
alternatively, chosen; see election), and in 
Q 38:82-3 Iblls threatens God that he will 
lead astray all except his sincere servants. 
In Q 37:40 f., these sincere servants are 
promised paradise (q.v.):. 

The title ‘abdAllah, “God’s servant” (var. 
‘abdi, 'abduka, ‘abduhu, etc.) forms a third 
category, usually reserved for God’s proph¬ 
ets, specifically Muhammad (q.v.), Jesus 
(q.v.), Zechariah (q.v.), Job (q.v.), Solomon 
(q.v.), David (q.v.), Aaron (q.v.), Moses (q.v.), 
Joseph (q.v.), Lot (q.v.), Abraham (q.v.) and 
Noah (q.v.). Moses’ companion in q 18:65, 
often identified in the commentaries as 
Khadir/Khidr (q.v.), is also ‘abd min 
ibadina. Several times, Muhammad is re¬ 
ferred to obliquely as “my/his/our serv¬ 
ant” (e.g. Q. 2:23; 17:1; 18:1; 25:1) or even “a 
servant” in q g6:io. The restriction of this 
usage suggests a special relationship be¬ 
tween God and his prophets. 

The final category of servants in the 
Qur’an includes angels and other crea¬ 
tures, some of whom may have been wor¬ 
shipped by human beings. For example, 

Q 7:194 is generally understood to refer to 
idols when it states, “those on whom you 
call apart from God, are servants (ibdd) the 
likes of you.” In contrast, Q 17:5 refers to 


“servants belonging to us and possessing 
great strength,” which most commentators 
connect to various armies or warriors from 
biblical stories (see scripture and the 
qur’an; narratives; fighting; war). 
Many qur’anic verses refer to angels and 
Q 43:19 states directly that angels are ‘ibadu 
l-rahmani. The commentators, however, 
clarify that angels are absolutely obedient 
to God’s will (see obedience; freedom 
and predestination), unlike human 
servants who may go astray. 

Several contexts are useful in making 
sense of these various meanings. First, ser¬ 
vice to deities was something well known in 
seventh-century Arabia, as evidenced by 
theophoric names. For example, the great- 
great-grandfather of the Prophet, Abd 
Manaf, was so called “because his mother 
Hubba offered him to Manaf, the greatest 
of the idols of Mecca (q.v.), to show her 
devotion (tadayyunan) to it” (Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
ii, 254, trans. in Watt, Muhammad, ig). 

Other attested names were Abd al-TJzza, 
Abd Shams and Abd Manat. This form of 
naming, and the attendant right to service, 
has a long history in Near Eastern cultures 
(Dandamaev, Slavery, 82-5; and Herren- 
schmidt, Bandaka, iii, 684). But the claims 
of the gods to service extended only to 
their devotees, not to humankind in 
general. 

A second, more distant context, that of 
the Hebrew scriptures, accords more read¬ 
ily with the qur’anic conception of God as 
universal lord (q.v.), though the language of 
servanthood is more restricted. As in the 
Qur’an, various prophets are occasionally 
described, or describe themselves, as God’s 
servant (Hebrew c eved), such as Abraham, 
Isaac, Caleb, Joshua and Samuel. But 
Moses is God’s servant par excellence in 
the Bible, and is designated dozens of 
times as such. God’s people, the Children 
of Israel (q.v.), are also described as his 
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servants (e.g. Lev 25:55), but, in the Bible, 
this term is nowhere universalized to en¬ 
compass all humankind as in the Qur’an. 
Neither are angels explicidy called God’s 
servants, though they clearly carry out 
his will. 

The Christian scriptures are even more 
reticent to designate someone a servant of 
God, and when this term does appear, it 
usually echoes the Hebrew scriptures (Luke 
2:29; Acts 2:18). Two innovative uses, how¬ 
ever, are worth noting. In Revelation 
19:9-10, John prostrates himself to an 
angel, who responds, “You must not do 
that. I am a fellow servant with you and 
your brethren” (also Rev 22:8-9). This is 
the only naming of angels as God’s ser¬ 
vants in the Bible, and the accompanying 
command not to worship angels finds a 
parallel in the Qur’an. Second, while the 
teachers of the early church were not 
called servants of God, they were referred 
to as “servants (Gr. douloi, sing, doulos) of 
Christ” (Rom. 1:1; James 1:1, 2; Peter 1:1; 
etc.). Martin sees this title as an attempt to 
raise these men to the status of Moses and 
the prophets (Martin, Slavery, 54-6), but it 
may also be seen as a claim about the di¬ 
vine status of Jesus. 

That title continued to be used in the 
Christian church, and it may have pro¬ 
vided the context for Q 3:79 which states: 
“It is not for a human being (bashar) that 
God should give him the book (q.v.), judg¬ 
ment (q.v.), and prophethood, and then he 
should say to people, ‘Be my servants, 
apart from God (kunu ‘ibadart li min duni 
lldh Rather, ‘Be you masters (rabbaniyyin) 
by knowing the book and studying” (see 
KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING; SCHOLAR), 
The commentators gloss bashar here as 
Jesus and cite the following occasion of 
revelation (see occasions of revela¬ 
tion): “It was revealed when a Christian 
from Najran (q.v.) said that Jesus ordered 
them to take [himself] as a lord (rabb), and 


when [the Christian] demanded that some 
Muslims prostrate to [Jesus]” ( Jalalayn, ad 
Q 3:79; see also Wahidl, Asbab, ad loc.; see 

CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY; BOWING 

and prostration). This is just one ex¬ 
ample in which the Qur’an sets up its the¬ 
ology of servanthood in contrast to 
servants of other religious traditions. 

The Qur’an explicitly rejects local con¬ 
ceptions of what it means to be a servant 
when Muhammad is instructed to say, “I 
am not serving (’dbid) what you serve” 

(q 109:4; see polemic and polemical 
language). Further correction of con¬ 
temporary misconceptions is found in 
Q 51:56-7: “I created jinn and humankind 
only to serve me (li-ya‘budum). I do not de¬ 
sire provisions from them, nor do I wish 
them to feed me.” This idea of “feeding” 
God might be a reference to pre-Islamic 
sacrifices to idols (see sacrifice; con¬ 
secration of animals), although most 
commentators understand it as a metaphor 
for God’s self-sufficiency. For example, al- 
RazI (d. 606/1210) imagines these words in 
God’s mouth “I am not like a [human] 
master in demanding service, for [masters] 
profit from the service [of their slaves]” 
(RazI, Tafsir, xxviii, 234, ad Q, 51:56-7). In 
other ways, however, God’s relationship to 
his servants is seen as precisely cognate to 
the master-slave relationship. In Q 5:118, 
Jesus addresses God, saying, “If you 
chastise them (see chastisement and 
punishment), they are your servants; if you 
forgive (see forgiveness) them, you are 
the almighty.” 

In these passages, important theological 
distinctions are expressed in the language 
of servitude (see theology and the 
Qur’an). Human beings are servants and 
God is their master but, unlike human 
masters, God is utterly self-sufficient and 
does not benefit from the service of the 
believers; nonetheless, he retains rights 
over them much as a master has over a 
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slave. For their part, human believers are 
not to think of themselves as servants of 
anyone or anything else but rather are to 
gain mastery through knowledge ('ilm), 
usually understood as knowledge of the 
law (see law and the qur’an). Therefore 
it is through their righteous actions that 
Muslims exhibit their service to God. 

As regards God’s special servants, his 
prophets, the Qur’an seems to speak in a 
Judeo-Christian idiom. It is primarily in¬ 
terested in extending the rank of prophet 
to Muhammad and in reducing Jesus and 
other local deities to the rank of servant. 
For example, Q 4:172 states: “The Messiah 
will not disdain to be a servant of God, 
neither the angels who are near [to God]. 
Whoever disdains to serve him, and waxes 
proud (see pride; arrogance), he will 
compel all of them to come before him.” 
Jesus’ statement from the cradle that he is 
God’s servant (‘abdu llahi) in q 19:30 is also 
a rejection of Christian conceptions of 
Jesus as the son of God (Anawati, 'Isa, 83). 

While the religious implications of the 
lord-servant relationship were well estab¬ 
lished in Arabia, this metaphor gained 
additional meaning from the local practice 
of slavery (see pre-islamic Arabia and 
the qur’an). For example, Q 16:71 states: 
“God has preferred some of you over 
others in provision; but those that were 
preferred should not relinquish their provi¬ 
sion to their slaves to make them equal; do 
they deny God’s blessing?” In what ap¬ 
pears to be a straightforward regulation of 
slavery, some commentators see an alle¬ 
gorical polemic explaining why God does 
not accept worship of idols. For example, 
al-Qurtubl (d. 671/1272) writes: “If you do 
not allow your slaves (‘abTdukum) to be 
equal with you, then how can you make 
my servants (’abidi) equivalent to me?” 

(Jami\ x, 141, ad Q 16:71; cf. Tabari, TqfsTr, 
ad loc.). Such a statement depends on a 
culture with clear class distinctions be¬ 


tween master and slave to make sense (see 

COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’AN; 

clients and clientage). On the other 
hand, slaves were treated as members of 
the family and could even serve as the mas¬ 
ter’s agent in business affairs. Such prac¬ 
tices provide a context for explaining that 
God’s sincere servants are also granted a 
level of intimate contact, and that God’s 
prophets serve as his representatives in re¬ 
minding and warning humankind (see 
remembrance; warner). 

In the modern world, where slavery has 
been nearly eradicated, the prominent 
qur’anic metaphor of master-servant may 
seem authoritarian and restrictive. Yet 
medieval commentators found this meta¬ 
phor to be a rich source for describing the 
believer’s relationship to God. In the in¬ 
troduction to his Revivication of the religious 
sciences, al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111; Ihyd\ i, 11) 
demonstrates the range of “the desirable 
characteristics by... which the servant can 
gain the favor of the lord of the worlds,” 
devoting hundreds of pages to ten main 
characteristics, such as repentance (see 
repentance and penance), patience (see 
trust and patience), and thankfulness 
(see GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE). SuflS 
and other devotees were pleased to call 
themselves slaves of God, and female Sufis 
even gained a measure of worldly freedom 
by devoting themselves entirely to God 
(Cornell, Early Sufi women, 54-9; see sufism 
and the qur’an). Muslims continue to 
demonstrate their devotion to God by tak¬ 
ing on typical names, such as ‘Abdallah or 
‘Abd al-Rahman. 

Recent translations of the Qur’an by 
Muslims steeped in this tradition some¬ 
times prefer to translate ‘abd as slave in¬ 
stead of servant (e.g. Pickthall, al-Hilall 
and Khan; see translations of the 
qur’an). Such a translation reflects the 
Qur’an’s propensity to use the human 
master-slave relationship to explain the 
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believer’s relationship to God; but in a 
world where slavery is righdy condemned 
as an objectionable practice, it can also 
hide the rich variety of meanings inherent 
in the Qur’an’s conception of God’s serv¬ 
ants. See also slaves and slavery. 

Jonathan E. Brockopp 
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An introduction to the Qur’an and Muslim exegesis. 

Seven Sleepers see men of the cave 
Sex and Sexuality 

The act by which humans procreate, and 
the sum total of those attributes that cause 
an individual to be physically attractive to 
another. While the Qur’an does criticize 
lust for women as an example of man’s 
infatuation with worldly pleasures (cf. 
ft 3:14), it does not categorically condemn 
sex as a cause of evil and attachment to the 
world. The Qur’an does recognize sex as 


an important feature of the natural world 
and subjects it to legislation in a number of 
passages (see law and the qur’an). It 
accepts sex as a natural and regular part of 
human existence, specifically authorizing 
sexual pleasure and not simply condoning 
sex for the sake of procreation. It restricts 
sex to the institutions of marriage and slav¬ 
ery (see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SLAVES 
and slavery), and condemns incest, 
adultery, fornication (see adultery and 
fornication), prostitution, promiscuity, 
lewdness (see chastity; modesty), and 
male homosexual sex (see homosexual¬ 
ity), while defining marriage and divorce 
in ways which modified and restricted the 
variety of unions found in pre-Islamic 
Arabian practice (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an). Sex also plays an 
important role in several narratives (q.v.) 
related to the biblical tradition, including 
the stories of Adam and Eve (q.v.), Lot 
(q.v.), Joseph (q.v.), and Mary (q.v.), as well 
as in descriptions of paradise (q.v.). 

Licit sex in the Qur’an is designated by 
the term nikah, “intercourse, marriage” and 
its derivatives (q 2:221, 230, 232, 235, 237; 
4:3. 6, 22, 25, 127; 24:3, 32, 33, 60; 28:27; 
33:49, 50, 53). Illicit sex or sexual infrac¬ 
tions are termed Jahisha (q 3:135; 4:15, 19, 
22, 25; 7:28, 80; 17:32; 24: 19; 27:54; 29:28; 
33:30; 65:1), pi .fawdhish (q 6:151; 7:33; 

42:37; 53:32), usually referring to specific 
instances of adultery, fornication, or other 
sexual offenses, or the collective term al- 
fahsha’lfi 2:169, 268; 7:28; 12:24; 16:90; 
24:21; 29:45). Adultery or fornication is 
designated by the term zina and the related 
verb zana,yaznT; adulterers are al-zani and 
al-zaniya (e.g. Q 17:32; 24:2, 3; 25:68; 60:12), 
which is related to Hebrew zonah, “pros¬ 
titute,” and perhaps derives ultimately 
from the biblical tradition (see scripture 
and the qur’an). The most frequent 
terms for both male and female genitals 
are farj, pl.furuj, literally “cleft, opening” 
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fe 21:91; 24:30, 31; 33:35; 66:iq; 70:29) and 
saw 'a, saw’at “pudenda, bad part” (q 7:20, 
22, 26, 27; 20:121). 

Naturally occurring pairs are an impor¬ 
tant part of the order of the universe 
which the Qur’an cites again and again as 
evidence for God’s existence and unity (see 
PAIRS AND PAIRING; GOD AND HIS ATTRIB¬ 
UTES). Pairs appear in the example of the 
animals brought onto Noah’s (q.v.) ark 
(q.v.; Q, 11:40; 23:27), fruit trees on earth 
(q.v.) and in paradise (q 13:3; 55:52; see 

ANIMAL LIFE; AGRICULTURE AND VEGETA¬ 
TION), and generally: “He created the pair, 
male and female” (q 53:45); “We have cre¬ 
ated everything in pairs, that you might 
reflect” (q 51:49; see creation; reflec¬ 
tion and deliberation; nature as 
signs). This general principle applies to 
humans as well: “And [God] made from it 
[a drop of sperm] the pair, the male and 
the female” (q 75:39); “O humankind! We 
have created you male and female, and 
have made you nations and tribes, that you 
may know one another..(q 49:13; see 
tribes AND ci.ANs); “God created you 
from dust, then from a sperm-drop, then 
he made you pairs...” (q 35:11; see bio¬ 
logy AS THE CREATION AND STAGES OF 
life); “Among his signs (q.v.) is that he cre¬ 
ated for you mates from yourselves so that 
you might find tranquility in them, and he 
put love (q.v.) and mercy (q.v.) between 
you. Therein are indeed signs for folk who 
reflect” (q 30:21). One understands from 
such statements that pairs occur by divine 
design and that the bond between sexual 
partners is therefore natural and subject to 
divine sanction. This view is corroborated 
by a number of passages elaborating an 
idea found in post-biblical Jewish texts 
and in Plato, that men and women are 
attracted to each other naturally by virtue 
of having been created out of a single orig¬ 
inal being: “Humankind! Fear (q.v.) your 
lord (q.v.), who created you of a single soul, 


and from it created its mate, and from the 
pair of them scattered abroad many men 
and women” (q 4:1); “He it is who created 
you from a single soul, and made from it its 
mate, so that he might find tranquility in 
her...” (q 7:189); “He created you from a 
single soul, then from it made its mate” 

(q 39:6). The Qur’an avoids the hierarchy 
involved in viewing Eve as created from 
Adam’s rib, a story the Qur’an does not 
include, and a hadlth (see hadith and 
the quR’AN) describes women as shaqa’iq 
“slices, or split halves” of men. The 
Qur’an stresses that the sexual bond is 
intended as a comfort for both partners: 
“They [women] are a garment for you, 
and you a garment for them (see cloth¬ 
ing)... So lie with them (bashiruhunna), and 
seek what God has prescribed for you” 

(q 2:187). Marriage is understood to pre¬ 
vent sexual frustration and temptation to 
sin (q 4:25; see sin, major and minor). 
The command to marry is general; all 
who can afford it are enjoined to do so 
(q 24:32). Celibacy is not regarded as a 
virtue, and a well-known hadlth of the 
Prophet states, “There is no monasticism 
in Islam” (see abstinence; asceticism; 
monasticism and monks). The Prophet is 
also reported to have advised, “Whoever is 
well-off, let him marry; he who does not 
marry is not one of us”; “O assembly of 
young men! Whoever among you can 
afford to, let him marry, for it is more 
effective in lowering one’s gaze and keep¬ 
ing one’s genitals chaste. Whoever cannot, 
should fast; it has the effect of restraining 
lust.” 

The Qur’an conceives of marriage as a 
legal contract, one of God’s fundamental 
laws (hududAllah, q 2:187, 229-30; 4:12-4; 

65:1; see BOUNDARIES AND PRECEPTS; 

contracts and alliances). The relatives 
with whom sexual relations would be 
considered incest are listed as follows (see 
prohibited degrees): “Forbidden (q.v.) to 
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you are your mothers, your daughters, your 
sisters, you father’s sisters, your mother’s 
sisters, your brother’s daughters, your sis¬ 
ter’s daughters, your foster-mothers, your 
foster-sisters, your mothers-in-law, your 
step-daughters who are under your protec¬ 
tion (born) of your wives unto whom you 
have gone in — but if you have not gone in 
unto them, then it is no sin for you (to 
marry their daughters) — and the wives of 
your sons from your own loins. It is forbid¬ 
den that you should take two sisters to¬ 
gether, except what has already happened 
in the past. God is forgiving and merciful” 
(q, 4:23; see kinship). First cousins are 
acceptable mates (q, 33:50). Qur’anic leg¬ 
islation prohibits what were evidently pre- 
Islamic Arabian practices including the 
inheriting of wives or marrying women 
formerly married to one’s father (cf. (J 4:19, 
22) and effecting a divorce by zihar, that is, 
for a man to repudiate his wife by uttering 
the traditional oath, “You are to me like 
my mother’s back” (q 58:2-3). The number 
of wives has traditionally been limited to 
four on the basis of the verse “marry the 
women who are pleasing to you — in twos, 
threes, or fours — and if you fear that you 
cannot be fair, then one, or those that your 
right hands possess” (q, 4:3). The sugges¬ 
tion here is that while it is permissible to 
have four wives, one wife is preferable in 
some cases. The prophet Muhammad is 
known to have had more than four wives, 
but this is explained as a special dispensa¬ 
tion for prophets (cf. q 33:50; see wives of 
the prophet). Muslim men and women 
are forbidden to marry idolaters (q 2:221; 
see idolatry and idolaters). It is per¬ 
mitted for masters to have sex with their 
slave-women, “what your right hands 
possess,” and this is recommended as an 
appropriate alternative for men who can¬ 
not afford a regular marriage and fear that 
they will be tempted (q 4:3, 24, 25; 23:6; 
70:30). The mahr or sadaq, “dower,” is an 


essential feature of the marriage contract; 
it is specified as a payment to the bride 
herself, and not to her father or guardian 
(cf. q 4:4; see bridewealth). The shighar, 
by which two men agree to marry their 
wards to each other in order to avoid pay¬ 
ing the mahr, is condemned in hadlth and 
the legal tradition, though it does not ap¬ 
pear in the Qur’an (Ibn Rushd, Bidayat al- 
mujtahid, ii, 43). The legality of temporary 
or fixed-term marriage (mut’a) in return 
for payment is a complex issue and is a 
matter of controversy (see temporary 
marriage). For example, the Shl'ites claim 
that the second caliph (q.v.), ‘Umar, 
banned the practice and that it is con¬ 
doned by the qur’anic verse, “Those of 
(the women) from whom you seek content¬ 
ment (fa-ma stamta ’turn bihi minhunna), give 
to them their payments (ujur) as an obliga¬ 
tion” (q 4:24; see shi'ism and the qur’an). 
Sunni authorities argue that the Prophet 
banned the practice shortly before his 
death, though it had been condoned dur¬ 
ing his mission, and that this verse refers 
to the mahr in a regular marriage (Ibn 
Rushd, Bidayat al-mujtahid, ii, 43). 

According to tradition, marriage must be 
publicized: a feast or celebration (walima) is 
thought to be necessary. A well-known 
hadlth report states, “What distinguishes 
the lawful from the unlawful is the drum 
and shouts of the wedding” (see lawful 
and unlawful). Accepting an invitation 
to a wedding feast is strongly encouraged. 

The Qur’an does not restrict sexual posi¬ 
tions, and specifically permits husbands to 
take their wives as they wish: “Your wives 
are a field for you. Come at your field from 
where you will” (q 2:223). The commentar¬ 
ies specify that this verse was directed at 
the Jews’ (see jews and Judaism) condem¬ 
nation of vaginal intercourse from behind, 
which they claimed would produce cross¬ 
eyed children (Nasa’i, ’Ishrat al-nisa’, 56-7). 
Sex during menstruation (q.v.) is forbidden 
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(q, 2:222). Though not mentioned in the 
Qur'an, anal sex is forbidden in the hadith 
and the legal tradition; a few hadith re¬ 
ports allow it (Nasa’l, ‘Ishrat al-nisa\ 57-71). 
Coitus interruptus (‘azl) is sanctioned in the 
hadith; this ruling is presented as a cor¬ 
rection of Jewish tradition (Nasal, ‘Ishrat 
al-nisa’, 93-9). Some authorities stipulate 
that a husband must have a wife’s permis¬ 
sion to do this, in contrast to his treatment 
of a slave-woman; others hold that it is 
reprehensible though not forbidden. Tradi¬ 
tion also recommends invoking God’s 
blessing before sex, “In the name of God. 
Oh God, keep Satan away from us, and 
keep away from Satan what you have 
granted us.” This is supposed to protect 
any offspring conceived from being 
harmed by Satan (Tirmidhi, Sahih, no. 

1098; Nasa’i, Ishrat al-nisa’, 74-5; see 
devil). One should have some sort of 
cover over both partners’ buttocks during 
sex; it is improper to be completely nude 
and exposed (Nasa’l, Ishrat al-nisa’, 73; see 
nudity). Men are advised to wait until 
their partners are satisfied during sex 
before terminating (Tijani, Tuhfat al-‘arus, 

113-4). The Prophet is supposed to have 
advised, “One among you should not fall 
upon his wife as a beast does. Let there be 
between you a messenger.” He was asked, 
“What is that, O messenger of God?’ He 
answered, “Kissing and talk” (Tijani, Tuh¬ 
fat al-‘arus, 114). Some reports, particularly 
sex manuals, stress that the Prophet con¬ 
doned making excited noises during sex 
(ghunj), including grunting and snorting. 
These texts connect such sexual noises with 
the qur’anic term rafath, which is forbidden 
during the pilgrimage (q.v.; £ 2:187, 197). 
The term is taken either to be a euphem¬ 
ism for intercourse or to mean sexually 
explicit talk in general or making noise or 
engaging in sexually explicit talk during 
sex (Tijani, Tuhfat al-‘arus). 

Some passages stress the symmetry of the 


sexual and marital relationship, but other 
passages make it clear that the rights of 
men and women concerning sex differ (see 
gender; women and the qur’an). The 
Qur’an regularly addresses men primarily 
regarding sex, marriage, and related issues 
(see patriarchy). Men have the preroga¬ 
tive of polygamy and repudiation, and the 
main purposes of marriage, judging from 
the presentation of its rules, are to satisfy 
male sexual needs and to allow procreation 
while preserving accurate male genealogy. 
Women, though, have an understood right 
to conjugal duties; we may understand this 
as not only the opportunity to conceive 
and procreate, but also that for sex and 
companionship. The Qur’an condemns the 
Prophet’s withholding of sexual relations 
with his wives (£ 66:1), and leaving wives 
alone in their beds is deemed a punish¬ 
ment for rebelliousness (£ 4:34). In addi¬ 
tion, ila\ a husband’s oath foreswearing 
sex with his wife, was held to dissolve the 
marriage contract if they did not resume 
after four months (cf. £ 2:226). 

Prostitution is condemned, particularly as 
directed toward slave-women (cf. £ 7:33; 
16:90; 24:33). A hadith holds that the 
Prophet outlawed three fees customary in 
pre-Islamic Arabia: the fee (mahr) of a 
prostitute, the price (thaman) of a dog, and 
the honorarium (sulwan) of a soothsayer 
(see soothsayers). Promiscuity and lewd¬ 
ness are also condemned. The Qur’an 
praises devout women who preserve the 
“secret” or “mystery” of sex: “Good 
women are obedient and guard in secret 
that which God has guarded” (£ 4:34). 
Believers are entreated to exhibit what is 
termed ihsan or tahassun (cf. £ 4:24, 25; 5:5; 
21:91; 24:4, 23, 33; 59:2, 14; 66:12), the basic 
meaning of which is to guard, preserve. 
Mary the mother of Jesus (q.v.) is described 
as having “guarded” her genitals (£ 21:91; 
66:12); this is parallel to verses which use 
the verb hafiza,yahfazu and its derivatives to 
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describe both men and women as “guard¬ 
ing” or “preserving” their genitals (q 23:5; 
24:30, 31; 33:35; 70:29). Married persons, 
those with a licit sexual partner, are termed 
muhsan, muhsana, “guarded, fortified.” 
Adultery and fornication are forbidden, 
but the punishments prescribed vary (see 

CHASTISEMENT AND PUNISHMENT). The 

punishment is set at one hundred lashes 
for both men and women in one passage 
((3 24:2); another verse instructs that 
women are to be confined in their houses 
until death (q 4:15); the punishment for a 
false accusation of adultery against a mar¬ 
ried woman is eighty lashes (cf. Q 24:4; see 
flogging). Slave-women are to receive 
half the punishment of free, married 
women (q 4:25); the Prophet’s wives are to 
receive double (q 33:30). The punishment 
of stoning (q.v.) for married adulterers, 
which became a standard feature of 
Islamic law, is based on the sunna (q.v.), 
including a report that the Prophet 
ordered that a man be stoned after he 
confessed to adultery, and the claim, at¬ 
tributed to 'Umar b. al-Khattab, that the 
Qur’an originally included a command to 
stone adulterers (ayat al-rajm) that was sub- 
sequendy lost (Shafi'i, Kitab al-Umm, vi, 
133-5). The Qur’an is silent on certain 
other sexual infractions, including lesbian¬ 
ism (sahq, sihaq), bestiality, and masturba¬ 
tion (,istimna\ nikah al-yad,jald ‘Umayra). 

Adam and Eve’s recognition, at Satan’s 
urging, of their nakedness and shame, at 
which they cover their pudenda (saw’at) 
with leaves of the garden (q.v.) is appar¬ 
ently to be understood as an awareness of 
sex (q 7:20-2; 20:121). As confirmation, we 
may cite one passage that, though it does 
not mention Adam or Eve by name, refers 
to the original man’s “covering” the origi¬ 
nal woman and the resulting pregnancy: 

“It is he who created you from a single soul 
and made from it its mate, that he might 
take rest in her. Then, when he covered 


her, she bore a tight burden, and went on 
her way with it, but when it became heavy 
they call to God, their lord: If you give us 
an upright (child?), we shall indeed be 
thankful” (q, 7:189; see gratitude and 
ingratitude). In the story of Lot, the 
inhabitants of the “sinning cities” (al- 
mu’tafika/al-mu’tajikdt), corresponding to the 
biblical Sodom and Gomorrah, are clearly 
addicted to pederasty, later called liwat or 
lutiyya, which derive from (qawm) lut, 

“Lot’s people,” but referred to in the text 
as an abomination (Jahisha) or lusting after 
men rather than women. Furthermore, the 
inhabitants of these cities habitually rape 
male wayfarers. This is denounced in no 
uncertain terms, and appears to be the 
main cause for the cities’ destruction. The 
Lot story includes a morally difficult pas¬ 
sage for the commentators (see exegesis 
of the qur’an: classical and medie¬ 
val), where Lot offers his daughters to the 
crowd clamoring outside his door to deter 
them from raping his male guests. This 
seems to be done on the logic that hetero¬ 
sexual sex is a much lesser infraction. The 
commentators want to avoid attributing 
such an act to Lot and insist, on tittle evi¬ 
dence, that he intended to offer his daugh¬ 
ters to them in marriage, and not just for 
sex. In any case, his assailants refuse the 
offer, confirming their obstinate pursuit 
of Lot’s male guests (cj 7:80-2; 11:77-9; 
15:67-71; 27:54-5; 29:28-9). 

Perhaps the most dramatic sexual passage 
in the Qur’an is the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife (identified as Zulaykha 
in later tradition, but unnamed in the 
Qur’an), referred to as the wife of al-‘Aziz 
(q 12:22-35). She tries to seduce Joseph and 
then accuses him of attempted rape, but he 
is exonerated and she is rebuked for her 
misbehavior. The qur’anic version of the 
story makes it clear that Joseph is indeed 
tempted, and would have succumbed had 
it not been for God’s guidance: “She de- 
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sired him, and he would have desired her 
had it not been that he saw the sign 
(burhan) of his lord (see proof). Thus it 
was, that we might ward off from him evil 
and lewdness...” (q, 12:24). His master’s 
wife is clearly driven by lust incited by 
Joseph’s incredible beauty, and she is vin¬ 
dicated when the women who had accused 
her of improper behavior cut their hands 
upon witnessing Joseph before them. She is 
thus excused, to some extent, for her lust, 
and the commentary tradition portrays her 
as repenting and being married to Joseph 
in the afterlife. Sex also plays an important 
role in the story of Mary, serving to em¬ 
phasize the miraculous nature of Jesus’ 
birth and the difficult position in which she 
found herself. Mary fears that the angel 
(q.v.) sent to announce Jesus’ birth is going 
to rape her. After Jesus is bom, she is also 
accused of being a harlot {baghiyy cf. 

Q, 19:20, 28), but the infant Jesus himself 
speaks up to defend her (cf. Q, 19:30 £). 

Descriptions of the afterlife involve ele¬ 
ments of sexual fantasy (see eschato¬ 
logy). The believers are promised beauti¬ 
ful female companions to whom they will 
be wed in paradise. These companions are 
large-eyed (' in, sing. ) ayna ’), with marked 
contrast between the whites and the dark 
pupils ( hur, sing, hawra ’) and fair-skinned, 
being likened to pearls and eggs (see 
houris). They are “of modest gaze” and 
virgins, not having been touched before by 
men or jinn (q.v.; q 37:48-9; 38:52; 55:56, 
72; cf. 44:54; 52:20; 56:22). The believers 
are to be served in paradise by beautiful 
boys (ghilman, wildan) as well, also likened 
to pearls (a 52:24; 76:19; cf. 56:17). 

DevinJ. Stewart 
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Shade see darkness 
Shafi'Ts see law and the qur’an 
Shahada see witness to faith 
Shaytan see devil 


Sheba 

Name of the land in south Arabia whose 
people developed a prosperous trading civ¬ 
ilization in the middle of the first millen¬ 
nium b.c.e., marked by the creation of a 
kingdom alongside other local states: 
Matin, Qataban and Hadramawt. Famous 
for its caravan (q.v.) traffic and trade in 
incense and rare spices exported to 
Babylonia, Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
the region was called “Arabia Felix” by 
historians of classical antiquity like 
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Ptolemy, Strabo or Pliny the Elder. The 
very existence of the inhabitants of Sheba, 
the Sabaeans — not to be confused with 
the Sabians (q.v.), who are discussed in the 
context of their disputed religious practices 
(cf. Q 2:62; 22:17; 27:22) — is first attested 
in the Hebrew Bible (1 Kgs 10:18-20 and 
2 Chron 9:17-9) which reports the meeting 
between Solomon (q.v.; ca. 970-932 b.c.e.) 
and the legendary Queen of Sheba, known 
by the name Bilqis (q.v.) in qur’anic exe¬ 
gesis and Islamic sacred history (see 
HISTORY AND THE QUR’AN; EXEGESIS OF 

the qur’an: classical and medieval). 
The New Testament also evokes this 
“event” in Luke 11:31. In the Qur’an, a 
whole sura (q.v.) bears the name of 
“Sheba” (q 34). It specifically refers to 
the urban and trading culture of the 
Sabaeans (q 34:15-9) for which, in fact, the 
archeology bears witness through build¬ 
ings, steles, altars and inscriptions (see 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE QUR’an). The lat¬ 
ter attest the local language affiliated with 
Arabic, designated by the terms “south 
Semitic” or “south Arabian,” from which 
many qur’anic names and nouns derive 
(see foreign vocabulary). This language 
resisted the regional spread of Aramaic 
until the rise of Islam, when it was re¬ 
placed by Arabic. Q 34:15-6 point out the 
wealth of the country of Sheba, with its 
skillfully domesticated landscape endowed 
with two luxurious gardens and irrigation 
systems (see garden), as God’s sign (see 
signs). Verse 16, in particular, alludes to 
the flood caused by the break of the dam 
of al- c Arim (q.v.; see also punishment 
stories) that occurred circa 542 c.e. in 
the Yemeni city of Marib (see pre-islamic 

ARABIA AND THE QUR’AN). 

The Qur’an provides the Sabaeans with 
a religious status comparable to that of 
the Jews and Christians (see jews and 

JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRISTIANITY), 

for some of them became believers 


(Q 34:20; see BELIEF AND UNBELIEF) as did 
their queen (q 27:44). Q 27 (Surat al-Naml, 
“The Ant”) tells the story of the Queen of 
Sheba’s conversion during her reception by 
Solomon in his fabled palace with a trans¬ 
parent glass floor (see myths and legends 
in the qur’an). This qur’anic narrative 
(see narratives; parables) yielded abun¬ 
dant commentaries and stories related in 
the books on the history of the prophets 
(RazI, Tafsir, xxiv, 200; Taban, Ta’rikh, i, 
684; id., Tafsir, xix, 472-5, ad Q 27:44; 
Thaiabr, Qisas, 312-3; see prophets and 
prophethood). These texts evince a par¬ 
ticular concern with the illusion effected by 
the enigmatic glass device, when it ap¬ 
peared to be a pool with which Solomon 
(q.v.) tested the queen in order to lead her 
to convert (see trial). Contemporary ex¬ 
egesis demonstrates how the aesthetic cog¬ 
nitive function of the narrative of the 
Queen of Sheba’s conversion complements 
its main religious message (Gonzalez, Le 
piege, 26-32; id., Beauty and Islam, 26-31). 

Finally, further details of Sheba are also 
known through an early (but post-qur’anic) 
account related by the historian and com¬ 
mentator Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 110/728 
or 114/732) and preserved in Ibn Hisham’s 
(d. ca. 213/828) Kitab al-Tijan jimuluk 
Himyar. His report assimilates the kingdom 
of the Himyarites, who were ruling south 
Arabia in the third century c.e., to the 
Sabaeans and descendants of the prophet 
Hud (q.v). In the Qur’an, Hud was sent to 
the Arab tribe of the 'Ad (q.v.) before 
Muhammad, but they rejected him 
(q 7:65-72; 11:50-60; 22:42; 26:123-39; 
38:12-4). 
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Sheep see ANIMAL LIFE 


Sheets 

Flat writing support, made of papyrus 
(bardi), parchment (raqq, riqq), leather (adm, 
jild) or, since the late second/eighth cen¬ 
tury, paper (kaghadh), and used for record¬ 
ing mostly religious, legal and historical 
texts during the pre- and early Islamic pe¬ 
riods (see age of ignorance; pre-islamic 
Arabia and the qur’an). The term 
“sheets” {suhuf sing, sahifa) extends to the 


(whole or partial) texts thus recorded, syn¬ 
onymous with kitab (pi. kutub; see book), 
daftar (pi. dafatif) and kurrasa (pi. kardris). 
Etymologically derived from South Semitic 
sahafa, “to write,” sahifa literally means “ [a 
thing] written upon” (Noldeke, GQ, ii, 24 
n. 4; for qur’anic attestations of terms re¬ 
lating to the various media used in writing, 
see scrolls; writing and writing 
materials; instruments). 

Like qirtas and waraq (“sheet, leaf”), sahifa 
does not designate a specific writing mate¬ 
rial; but unlike both these terms, it also 
does not specify quantity. Instead, it 
denotes anything from a single to multiple 
sheets, the latter rolled up as a scroll (darj, 
majalla) or folded and sewn together as a 
notebook (Abbott, Studies I, 22-3, 57-9, 66). 
Sheets were kept in scabbards or gathered 
in bundles, bags, boxes, and other contain¬ 
ers. Bound between two covers (lawhan, 
daffatan) they become a codex {mushaf; q.v.), 
a term early restricted to the Qur’an. In 
the plural, suhuf may comprise the com¬ 
plete Hebrew or Muslim scripture or a 
scholar’s collected papers. 

In pre-Islamic times, a sahifa might con¬ 
tain a letter, a legal contract, a poem, an 
oration, or a collection of sayings. In the 
Qur’an, suhuf refer to the Hebrew scrip¬ 
ture (see scripture and the qur’an), the 
Qur’an itself, and metaphorically to the 
divine records of human deeds (see 
heavenly book). According to tradition, 
the first redaction of the Qur’an was com¬ 
prised of suhuf written by the Prophet’s 
secretary Zayd b. Thabit (d. ca. 42-56/ 
662-76) and preserved by ‘Umar’s daughter 
Hafsa (q.v.); they formed in turn the core 
for the official redaction led by the same 
Zayd at the behest of ‘Uthman (see col¬ 
lection of the qur’an; codices of the 
qur’an). Ibn Hisham’s Sira attributes 
‘Umar’s conversion (in one of two ac¬ 
counts) to his reading of a sahifa containing 
Q 20 (Surat Ta Ha; Ibn Hisham, Sira, i, 


334"5)- I n sunna (q.v.), sahifa refers not 
only to the Qur’an but also to early hadlth 
collections (see hadith and the qur’an) 
by Companions (see companions of the 
prophet) and Successors, written ordi¬ 
nances by the Prophet (both of which were 
handed down in families from one genera¬ 
tion to the next) and other writing 
(Wensinck, Concordance, s.v.). Hadlth col¬ 
lections such as that of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/ 
687), or the sahifat al-sadiqa of ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amr b. al-‘As (d. 65/684), were numerous 
(Goldziher, ms, ii, 9-11, 194-6; Sezgin, gas, 
i, 84-90; Motzki, Anfange, 191 n. 588; 

Azami, Studies, 43-4). The Umayyad caliphs 
‘Umar II (r. 99-101/717-20) and Hisham 
(r. 105-25/724-43) made the first efforts to 
collect these with the assistance of the tra- 
ditionist al-Zuhn (d. 124/742). iSWzM/Turther 
served to record historical accounts (akhbar; 
see history and the qur’an) about the 
creation (q.v.), pre-Islamic legends (see 
myths and legends in the qur’an), the 
life of the Prophet (see sira and the 
qur’an), and the early Muslim community 
(see e.g. Abbott, Studies I; see community 
and society in the qur’an) as well as 
works of linguistics and poetry (see 

GRAMMAR AND THE QUR’AN; POETRY AND 

poets). The earliest extant specimens of 
such works on papyrus and paper date to 
the late second/eighth and third/ninth 
century (see ‘Abdallah b. Wahb, d. 197/ 
812; cf. Abbott, Studies 7); others survive 
independently in later copies (Hammam b. 
Munabbih, d. 101/719; cf. Azami, Studies, 
appendix) or as part of larger collections, 
as, for instance, Ibn Hanbal’s (d. 241/855) 
Musnad (see law and the qur’an). 

A sahifa served to jot down information as 
an aid to memory (see orality and 
writing in Arabia). It played an impor¬ 
tant part in the practice of teaching and 
transmission, which followed procedures 
such as in-class audition (sama) with sub¬ 
sequent recording at home, in-class dicta¬ 
tion (imla), reading an existing copy back 


to the teacher for correction ( c ard) or re¬ 
ceiving from him a written copy ( munawala: 
cf. al-Sam'anl, Adab al-imla see teaching 

AND PREACHING THE QUR’AN; RECITATION 
of the qur’an). Preserved suhuf of the late 
second/eighth century show a concern for 
precision in the use of diacritics, vowel 
markers, muhmal signs, symbols for hadlth 
division and annotations (see Abbott, 

Studies I, document 6 and Studies II, docu¬ 
ment 6; see ornamentation and illu¬ 
mination; MANUSCRIPTS OF THE QUR’An). 
Typologically the unstructured sahifa be¬ 
longs to the formative period of Arabic- 
Islamic book culture; it precedes the epistle 
as well as the larger hadith collection 
(jami), organized by topic (musannaf 
mubawwab) or source (musnad), which some 
scholars prepared for their students from 
the late second/eighth century onward. 
Nonetheless, the term is occasionally ap¬ 
plied to a student’s whole or partial copy of 
a thematically organized work (equivalent 
to nuskha,juf). Only from the third/ninth 
century, with its mass production of manu¬ 
script books in the proper sense with title, 
preface, overall plan, cross references, and 
addresses of the reader is the sahifa truly 
superseded (Schoeler, Ecrire, 102-7). 

Repeated bans on the writing down of 
hadith by the Prophet and the four “rightly 
guided” caliphs (rashidun), as well as the 
Umayyad caliphs, together with the claims 
of some scholars of never having used 
books, conflict with the more frequently 
cited permission to do so, as well as ac¬ 
counts about the use of writing beginning 
with Muhammad’s generation (Baghdadi, 
Taqyid; see illiteracy). Political motives 
aside (see politics and the qur’an), un¬ 
derlying this apparent contradiction is a 
bimodal, interconnected use of memory 
(q.v.) and writing for mutual correction, 
with the latter increasing in importance 
over time (Ramahurmuzi, Muhaddith, nos. 
370-417). This notwithstanding, oral per¬ 
formance and teaching never ceased com- 
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pletely and a good memory continued to 
be an adornment for a scholar in religion, 
law and philology. Conversely, a student 
who learned only from written notes risked 
being branded a suhufi, i.e. someone who 
misunderstood and mispronounced his 
texts for lack of an accompanying oral 
transmission (Schoeler, Ecrire, 40, 120-1; 
see READINGS OF THE QUR’AN). 

As the earliest source for the sunna, suhuf 
have received great attention. No pre¬ 
served sahifa, however, antedates the late 
second/eighth century, and the authentic 
survival of the suhuf’s hadlth content and 
notably the chains of transmitters (isnad, 
pi. asamd.) in later literature has been chal¬ 
lenged in the critical studies of I. Gold- 
ziher and J. Schacht (see response by 
Azami, Studies, 215-67) and, more recently, 
in those of J. Wansbrough, P. Crone and 
M. Cook. Taking account of the latter 
scholars’ reservations, H. Motzki and 
G. Schoeler have proposed careful reviews 
of the sources for jurisprudence and his¬ 
toriography, respectively (on this debate, 
see Motzki, Anfange, 22-49; Schoeler, 
Charakter, 5-24). 

Beatrice Gruendler 
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Shekhinah 

The earthly manifestation of God’s pres¬ 
ence, a concept common to the Bible and 
the Qur’an. Occurring in six verses, al- 
sakina derives from God and is usually 
“sent down” to Muhammad and/or his 
fellow believers. The Arabic root, s-k-n, 
denotes “stillness, quiet, calm, being 
motionless,” as in (y 6:96: “[God] has 
made the night [for] stillness/quiet” (see 
also Q, 10:67; 27:86; 28:72; 40:61, etc.), with 
a secondary meaning (sometimes expressed 
in the causative fourth form) of “to settle 
down, to dwell in a habitation” (q 2:35; 
14:37; 17:104, etc.). This parallels the 
Hebrew/Aramaic/Syriac triliteral root 
sh-k-n, “to settle down, or dwell.” The 
Arabic term sakina also parallels the 
Hebrew/Aramaic sh'khina (shlkhinta) both 
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linguistically and semantically. Both 
represent, in the general sense, a divine 
“in-dwelling.” 

All qur’anic renderings of the term sakina 
occur within militant contexts (see fight¬ 
ing; war; expeditions and battles). In 
q 2:246-8, the Israelites (see children of 
Israel) asked their unnamed prophet to 
raise up a king to lead them in battle 
(cf. 1 Sam 8 f.; see kings and rulers; 
prophets and prophethood). When he 
informs them that God has chosen Saul 
(q.v.; Talut), they object because of his 
lowly stature. In order to prove Saul’s 
divinely chosen status, “Their prophet said 
to them, the sign of his kingship will be 
that the ark (q.v.) will come to you contain¬ 
ing a sakina from your lord (q.v.) and a rem¬ 
nant of what the family of Moses (q.v.) and 
the family of Aaron (q.v.) left behind” (cf. 
Exod 25:8). 

In three cases, sakina is associated with 
invisible armies that God sends down from 
heaven (see heaven and sky). In q 48:4 
(after God has just given Muhammad a 
clear military victory [q.v.] in a preceding 
verse: fath mubin, £48:1), “He [God] is the 
one who sent down the sakina into the 
hearts of the believers (see heart; belief 
and unbelief) to add faith (q.v.; or, iman"?) 
to their faith. To God are the armies of the 
heavens and the earth....” In q 9:26, after 
victories followed by defeat, “Then God 
sent down his sakina to his messenger (q.v.) 
and onto the believers and sent down 
armies you could not see....” In q 9:40, 

"... So God sent down his sakina to 
him [presumably Muhammad] and 
supported him with armies that you 
cannot see....” 

In q 48:18, “God was pleased with the 
believers when they swore allegiance to 
you [Muhammad] beneath the tree (see 
contracts and alliances; oaths), and 
he knew what was in their hearts. So he 
sent down the sakina to them and rewarded 


them with an approaching victory.” 
q 48:26 follows within the same general 
context of warring and of tension with 
unbelievers: “When those who disbelieve 
established scorn in their hearts, scorn of 
the Age of Ignorance (q ,v.;jahiliyya), then 
God sent down his sakina to his messenger 
and onto the believers, but required of 
them a word of piety (q.v.; al-taqwa). They 
were worthy of it and fit for it; and God 
knows everything.” 

Traditional Muslim scholarship generally 
holds that sakina means “quiet” or “tran¬ 
quility” in most of these verses, based on 
the Arabic root and buttressed especially 
by q 48:26; but because this explanation 
clearly does not fit q 2:248 and remains 
problematic in all but q 48:26, the exegetes 
(see exegesis of the quR’AN: classical 
and medieval) also rendered it as nasr, 
meaning “aid,” “victory,” or even “con¬ 
quest.” Western scholarship considers the 
term to have derived from the rabbinic 
concept of sh'khina, based on q 2:248, but 
has had difficulty fitting such a concept 
into all the other verses. 

In every context the sakina is sent down in 
order to demonstrate God’s support for his 
chosen agent (Saul or Muhammad) in the 
face of unbelief, sometimes even among 
the agent’s followers (see opposition to 

MUHAMMAD; HYPOCRITES AND HYPOCRISY). 

The contextual meaning of the term there¬ 
fore denotes divine aid and proof of the 
authenticity of God’s agent in the face of 
disbelief and adversity, and this aid or 
proof (or divine presence) comes in the 
form of divine victory in battle or its 
potentiality. This representation would 
fit all qur’anic contexts. 

It is not clear whether sakina in its 
qur’anic loci is abstract or has a concrete, 
tangible existence. In the secondary lit¬ 
erature, however, it is clearly represented 
as the latter. Al-AzraqI (d. ca. 250/865; 
Akhbar Makka, 28) defines the sakina as nh. 
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khajuj laha ra’s, “a gale wind with a head,” 
in reference to the extraordinary being 
that led Abraham (q.v.) to Mecca (q.v.; 
cf. Babylonian Talmud, Megilloth, 29a: 
“Wherever [Israel] was exiled, the sh'khvna 
went with them”). We find the same and 
alternative, occasionally sometimes quite 
fanciful definitions of a sometimes fright¬ 
ening but benevolent being in other works 
as well (e.g. Tabari, Ta’rikh, i, 275; id., Tafsir, 
ii, 611; Tha'labl Qisas, 87; Ibn al-Athlr, 
Kamil, i, 106; Lisan al-Arab, xiii, 213). Sakina 
is attested in pre-Islamic sources as mean¬ 
ing quiet and calm, and this may have 
been associated also with a wind (see air 
and wind). The Islamic legends therefore 
describe an incarnate wind that had be¬ 
come associated with the concept of the 
sh'khina as the latter became integrated into 
Arabian culture (see pre-islamic Arabia 
and the qur’an; south Arabia, reli¬ 
gion in pre-islamic). In the Arabian con¬ 
text, this incarnate and divinely sent sakina 
wind took on martial power in order to 
protect its human beneficiaries and bring 
aid and even victory, especially against the 
doubters (see uncertainty) or unbeliev¬ 
ers. Finally, al-Bukharl (d. 256/870) records 
a tradition that associates this divine pres¬ 
ence with the recitation of the Qur’an 
(q.v.; cf. Sahih, bk. 61 [K. Fada’il al-Qur’dn], 
no. 531). 

Reuven Firestone 
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Shi'a 

Literally, “party/followers.” The term shTa 
occurs eleven times in the Qur’an, with the 
first use in Surat al-An‘am (q 6, “The 
Catde”) and the last in Surat al-Qamar 
(q 54, “The Moon”). The word itself is 
lexically derived from the Arabic verb 
sha‘a,yashTu, meaning “to spread, dissemi¬ 
nate, divulge, publicize or become known,” 
and in this sense occurs once, in q 24:19: 
“Those who love to spread (an tashTa) scan¬ 
dal among the believers....” The primary 
meaning of the term shTa (pi. shiya‘ and 
ashya‘) that is conveyed in the Qur’an is 
that of factions, communities, people with 
similar views and faith, followers and sup¬ 
porters, as portrayed in q 37:83, “Verily 
Abraham (q.v.) was surely among the fol¬ 
lowers [of Noah; q.v.]” ( wa-inna min shTatihi 
la-Ibrdhim; see parties and factions). 

q 6:65 speaks of God’s power to reduce 
humankind to factions (awyalbisakum 
shiya'an), with exegetes offering varying 
opinions as to whether shiya' meant the 
Jews and Christians in particular or the 
consequence of arbitrary human conflict 
(see jews and Judaism; Christians and 
Christianity; religious pluralism 
and the qur’an). Al-Qummi (fl. mid 
fourth/tenth cent.; Tafsir, ad loc.) alludes 
to religious differences and 'All b. 
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Muhammad b. al-Walld (d. 612/1215; Taj, 
ad loc.) to community dispute after the 
Prophet. Q 6:159 refers to those who split 
their religion and become disparate groups 
(kanu shiya'an), and ft 30:31-2 exhorts be¬ 
lievers not to be part of them (see reli- 

addresses Pharaoh (q.v.) who arrogandy 
created divisions among his people (wa- 
ja'ala ahlaha shiya'an). The plural form ashy a' 
in ft 34:54 as interpreted by al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923; Tafsir. ad Q 54:51), refers to 
those who had intensely questioned the 
truth (q.v.), while Q 54:51 addresses the 
polytheists (see polytheism and atheism) 
among Quraysh (q.v.), warning them about 
how communities in the past had been 
destroyed ( kamaju'ila bi-ashya'ihim; see 

PUNISHMENT STORIES). 

ft 15:10, on the other hand, employs the 
term to portray communities to whom 
messengers (see messenger) had been sent: 
“Indeed, we sent [messengers] before you 
among communities of the past” (arsalna 
min qablikafishiya'al-awwalina). Twice in 
Q, 28:15 it is used for Moses (q.v.), exegetes 
agreeing that shi'atihi meant the religion of 
Moses, just as they explain min shi'atihi in 
q 37:83 as Abraham following Noah’s 
religion. In Ibn al-Walid’s Taj al-aqa’id, 
these verses appear inter-textually to reflect 
religion as affection for ‘All (see ‘ali b. abi 
talib) alongside the prophetic tradition 
regarding Noah’s ark (q.v.), which states 
that true believers are henceforth called 

Thus, in four instances (q 6:65, 159; 28:4; 
30:32), the term shi'a has been used to con¬ 
vey the meaning of factions while on four 
other occasions the word is applied to an¬ 
cient communities of faith to whom proph¬ 
ets were sent (q.v.; ft 15:10; 28:15 twice; 
37:83; see prophets and prophethood). 
When the Qur’an speaks of shiya' al- 
awwalm and shi'atihi, it essentially refers to 
previously rightly-guided communities (see 


generations), but kanu shiya'an is used 
in the divisive sense, while the plural 
ashy a'is applied to formerly erring 
people (see error; astray), and min kulli 
shi'atin in ft ig:6g means communities in 
general. 

In post-qur’anic Arabic writings, the 
word shi'a can be used in either a qualified 
or unqualified form, as definite or indefi¬ 
nite. The word can be used in a construct 
phrase to indicate the “followers” of a par¬ 
ticular individual: shi'atMu'awiya, for ex¬ 
ample. Invariably, when the term is found 
with the definite article (alj and no other 
qualifier, the followers of ‘All are meant: 
al-shi'a are the “followers [of ‘All]” (shi'at 
All), those who, as described in Abu Hatim 
al-Razi’s (d. ca. 322/934) Kitab al-gfna, 
were intimate with ‘All during the lifetime 
of the Prophet (see also shi'ism and 
the qur’an; family of the prophet; 
PEOPLE OF the house; politics and 
the qur’an). 

Arzina R. Lalani 
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Shi'ism and the Qur’an 

At present, the Shfls, who differ from the 
Sunni majority concerning the legitimacy 
of the political and spiritual succession to 
Muhammad, comprise about ten percent 
of the Islamic community. Like the Sunnis, 
they enjoy a rich tradition of scholarship in 
Islamic sciences, including both hadlth 
collection and classification as well as 
qur’anic exegesis. Just as their conception 
of the legitimate leadership of the Muslim 
community evolved differently from that of 
their Sunni counterparts, so, too, did their 
understanding of the Qur’an itself. The 
following, therefore, will discuss, first, the 
attitude of the Shfa towards the Qur’an 
and then provide an overview of the prin¬ 
ciples and methods of Shfl exegesis. It will 
conclude with a presentation of some of 
the major SliTT exegetes and their works. 

The attitude of the Shi’a to the Qur’an 
One of the bones of contention between 
Sunni and Shfl Islam concerns the integ¬ 
rity of the Qur’an. The Shfa (q.v.) dis¬ 
puted the canonical validity of the 
‘Uthmanic codex, the textus receptus, of the 
Qur’an (see collection of the qur’an; 
codices of the qur’an) and cast doubt 
on the quality of its editing, alleging politi¬ 
cal tendentiousness on the part of the 
editors — namely, the three first caliphs 
(see caliph), particularly the third of 
them, 'Uthrnan b. ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56). 
Shfl (mainly Imaml) criticism of the 
qur’anic text was most severe in the first 
centuries of Islam (see politics and the 
qur’an; textual criticism of the 
qur’an). The editors were accused of fal¬ 
sification (tahrif) of the qur’anic text by 
both the omission of some phrases and the 
addition of others (see revision and 
alteration). Moreover, the claim that the 
Qur’an had been falsified is one of the 
principal arguments to which early Shfl 


tradition resorted to explain the absence of 
any explicit reference to the Shfa in the 
Qur’an. 

In Shfl qur’anic commentaries many 
traditions are found accusing the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet (q.v.) of violating 
the integrity of the qur’anic text. In one of 
these traditions, cited in the commentary 
(tafsir) ascribed to the Imam Hasan al- 
‘Askari (d. 260/873-4), it is stated that 
“Those whose ambitions overcame their 
wisdom (alladhina ghalabat ahwa’uhum 
uqulahum. i.c. the sahaba) falsified (harraju) 
the true meaning of God’s book and al¬ 
tered it (wa-ghayyaruhu)” (‘Askari, Tafsir, 95; 
cf. Kohlberg, Some notes, 212 and n. 37). 

A treasure trove of such traditions is Kitab 
al-Qira’dt (known also as Kitab al-Tanzil 
ma-l-tahnf ) by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Sayyarf (fl. late third/ninth century), 
of which an annotated edition is in 
preparation by M.A. Amir-Moezzi and 
E. Kohlberg. A similar tradition — which, 
however, does not blame the Companions 
of the Prophet for the falsification — is 
found in the Qur’an commentary of al- 
‘Ayyashl (d. ca. 320/932): “Had the book of 
God not been subject to additions and 
omissions, our righteousness would not 
have been hidden from any [person] of 
wisdom” ( lawla annahu zida fi kitab Allah wa- 
nuqisa minhu ma khafiya haqquna ‘ala dhi hijan; 
‘Ayyashl, Tafsir, i, 25). In a similar tradition 
it is stated: “The [Qur’an] contained the 
names of [various] persons, but these 
names have been removed” ( kanatfihi 
asma’u l-rijalfa-ulqiyat; ibid., i, 24). The 
commentator does not attempt to validate 
this general claim with examples of texts 
that, in his opinion, have been altered. 

Just how unspecific these traditions are 
can be demonstrated by an account as¬ 
cribed to Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 

148/765), cited in relation to verse Q 2:79: 
“On leaving the house of the [caliph] 
'Uthrnan, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ami b. al-‘As met 
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the Commander of the Faithful [‘All; see 
‘ali b. abi talib] and said to him: ‘O ‘All, 
we have spent the night on a matter with 
which we hope God will strengthen this 
community.’ ‘All answered him: ‘I know 
how you spent the night: you have falsified, 
altered and changed (harrajium wa-ghayyar- 
tum wa-baddaltum) nine hundred letters/ 
words (harf); falsified three hundred 
letters/words, changed three hundred 
letters/words and altered three hundred 
letters/words. [And then ‘All added this 
verse, Q 2:79]: Woe to those who write the 
book (q.v.) with their hands and then say, 
‘this is from God’ ” ( fa-waylun lilladhlnayak- 
tubna l-kitaba bi-aydihim thummayaquluna 
hadha min ’indi llahi; ibid., i, 66). It is obvi¬ 
ous that the figures quoted here are not to 
be taken at face value, just as the three dif¬ 
ferent verbs used to describe the editorial 
activity (harrafa, ghayyara and baddala ) in no 
way indicate discrete falsification tech¬ 
niques (see forgery; corruption). 

Numerous Shi‘1 utterances refer to the 
nature of the original text of the Qur’an 
prior to its alleged corruption by the 
Sunnis. In a well-known tradition, which 
appears in the writings of most early 
ImamI commentators, Imam Muhammad 
al-Baqir (d. ca 114/732) declares: “The 
Qur’an was revealed [consisting of] four 
parts: One part concerning us [the Shi‘a], 
one part concerning our enemies, one part 
commandments (q.v.) and regulations 
( fara’id wa-ahkdm; see virtues and vices, 
commanding and forbidding; bound¬ 
aries and precepts; law and the 
qur’an) and one part customs and par¬ 
ables ( sunan wa-amthal; see parable). And 
the exalted parts of the Qur’an refer to us” 
( wa-lana kara’im al-Qur’an; ibid., i, 20 and 21 
where a tripartite division is suggested; cf. 
also the following sources, in which allu¬ 
sion is made to division into either three or 
four parts: Sayyarl, Qira’at, tradition no. 11; 


Furat, Tafsir, 1, 2; Kulayni, Kcifi, ii, 627-8; 
Goldziher, Richtungen, 288). Other accounts 
refer to the length of the original Qur’an. 
It is believed to have contained 17,000 
verses (q.v.; Sayyarl, Qua ‘at, tradition no. 
!6). Q 33 is given as an example of a text 
that in the original Qur’an was two and 
two-third times longer than Surat al- 
Baqara (“The Cow,” Q 2; ibid., tradition 
no. 418; see suras), which in turn was 
longer than the version in the ‘Uthmanic 
codex (ibid., tradition no. 421). 

The discrepancy between the qur’anic 
text and the Shift viewpoint is not neces¬ 
sarily one that a “correct” interpretation 
can remedy. This discrepancy results from 
a textual gap between the incomplete 
qur’anic text found in the possession of 
the Sunnis and the ideal text that, accord¬ 
ing to Shift belief, is no longer in anyone’s 
possession but will be revealed by the 
Mahdi in the eschatological era (see 
eschatology). 

Later, beginning in the fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury, in the wake of the political and social 
changes that Shi'ism underwent, a ten¬ 
dency to moderation became apparent, 
and some of the criticism became muted. 
Imarm-Shft scholars — among them 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, better known 
as al-Shaykh al-Mufld (d. 413/1022), al- 
Sharlf al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), Abu 
Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067), one of the 
eminent Imaml-Shift exegetes, and Abu 
‘All 1-Fadl b. Hasan al-Tabarsi (d. 548/ 
1153) — held that although the text of the 
Qur’an as we have it is incomplete, it does 
not contain any falsifications. In other 
words, what is found in the ‘Uthmanic 
codex is the truth but not the whole truth 
since it does not include all the revelations 
made to Muhammad (see revelation 
and inspiration). (On the various posi¬ 
tions taken by Imaml-Shlfts on this ques¬ 
tion, see Kohlberg, Some notes.) 
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Despite the moderate views expressed by 
these and other Shi‘1 scholars, the opinion 
that the Qur’an was falsified has been per¬ 
petuated throughout the history of Shl'ism 
and persists to this day. Prominent scholars 
in Iran during the Safavid period — includ¬ 
ing Muhammad b. Murtada al-Kashanl, 
known as Muhsin al-Fayd (d. 1091/1680), 
Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahranl (d. 1107/ 
1693 or 1109/1697), and Muhammad Baqir 
al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699 or 1111/1700) — re¬ 
vived the debate about the integrity of the 
Qur’an, basing their anti-Sunni polemics 
upon traditions extant in the early Shi‘1 
corpus of tafsir and hadlth (see hadith 
and the qur’an). 

One of the most radical works ever writ¬ 
ten on this matter is the Fast al-khitab fi 
tahrif kitab rabb al-arbab by the eminent Shi‘1 
scholar Husayn Taqi Nun 1-Tabarsi 
(d. 1320/1902). In this work Nun brought 
together a great number of traditions re¬ 
ferring to the question of the falsification 
of the Qur’an. A recurrent tradition on 
which Nun bases his argument in favor of 
tahrif draws an analogy between the S lifts 
and the Jews (a notion that in itself is very 
common in Shl'l literature): “Just as the 
Jews and the Christians (see jews and 
JUDAISM; CHRISTIANS AND CHRSITIANITY; 
people of the book) altered and falsi¬ 
fied the book of their prophet [sic; see 
prophets and prophethood] after him, 
this community [i.e. the Muslims] shall 
alter and falsify the Qur’an after our 
Prophet — may God bless him and his 
family — for everything that happened to 
the Children of Israel (q.v.) is bound to 
happen to this community” ( inna l-yahud 
wa-l-nasdrd ghayyaru wa-harrafu kitab nabi- 
yyihim badahu fa-hadhihi l-umma ay dan la 
budda wa-anyughayyiru l-Qur’an ba'da 
nabiyyina salla llah ‘alayhi wa-ahlihi li-anna 
kulla ma waqa’afi banibrail la budda wa-an 
yaqa c a fi hadhihi l-umma; Nun, Fad, 35; 


whence Brunner, The dispute, 439; see 
COMMUNITY AND SOCIETY IN THE QUR’An). 
It should be stressed, however, that Nun’s 
extreme anti-Sunni tone was criticized 
even by the Shi‘1 scholars of his day. 
Nevertheless, the question of tahrif never 
ceased to be a burning issue in Shi'i-Sunm 
discourse, to the point that “there is hardly 
a new book on the general subject of the 
qur’anic sciences whose author can afford 
not to include a long chapter dealing with 
tahrif ” (Brunner, The dispute, 445; see 

TRADITIONAL DISCIPLINES OF QUR’ANIC 

Significant as it may be, the claim of 
forgery — i.e. that issues relating to the 
Shf a were deliberately omitted from the 
Qur’an — is not the sole argument used by 
Shf 1 authors to explain the absence of any 
explicit mention of the ahl al-bayt/ Shf a in 
the Qur’an (see people of the house). 
Two additional arguments are (a) the 
Qur’an contains hidden meanings, which 
the exegete should decipher (see poly¬ 
semy) and (b) the Qur’an teaches principles 
while tradition expounds their details. 

The most common approach explaining 
the absence of references to the Shf a 
in the Qur’an asserts that it is in the nature 
of the Qur’an to speak in symbols and 
codes (see metaphor; similes; symbolic 
imagery) and according to this approach it 
should come as no surprise that the Qur’an 
does not mention the Shf a explicitly: those 
who know how to read between the fines 
can decipher the passages that allude to 
the Shl‘a. This is the principle underlying 
the broad attempt to interpret many ob¬ 
scure qur’anic verses (mubhamat) as well as 
some quite clear ones, as referring to the 
Shf a. Even a cursory reading of the early 
Shfi tafsin reveals how wholeheartedly 
this approach was embraced by Shi‘1 
commentators. 

The other approach — that the Qur’an 


teaches principles while tradition expounds 
their details — is expressed, for example, 
in the answer al-Baqir gave to one of his 
disciples concerning the reason ‘All is not 
mentioned in the Qur’an: 

Say to them [i.e. to those who put this 
question to you]: God revealed to his mes¬ 
senger [the verses about] prayer (q.v.) and 
did not [explicitly] mention three or four 
[prayers] until this was interpreted by the 
messenger. So also he revealed [the verses 
about] the pilgrimage (q.v.), but did not 
reveal the injunction “encircle [the Ka'ba 
(q.v.)] seven times.” So too is the meaning 
of the verse [q 4:59] “Obey God and obey 
the messenger and those in authority (q.v.) 
among you.” This verse was revealed in 
relation to ‘Ah, Hasan and Husayn 
(‘Ayyashl, Tafsir, i, 276; see obedience; 
KINGS AND RULERS). 

According to this tradition, the reason ‘All 
and his disciples are not mentioned ex¬ 
plicitly in the Qur’an is that the Qur’an, by 
its very nature, restricts itself to general 
principles; it presents religious laws and 
general rulings yet does not go into details, 
a prerogative reserved for the interpreter. 
This tripartite argumentation in no way 
suggests that these were three separate 
approaches to the problem, each exclusive 
of the other. Rather, the three together 
demonstrate the problems that Shl‘l ex- 
egetes faced and the attempts they made 
to resolve them. 

Principles and methods of Shi‘i exegesis 
Shi‘1 exegetes, perhaps even more than 
their Sunni counterparts, support their 
distinctive views by reference to qur’anic 
proof-texts (see exegesis of the Qur’an: 
classical and medieval). A major dis¬ 
tinction is that the Shi‘1 exegetes attempt to 
find in the Qur’an explicit references to 
such themes as the imams’ (see imam) 


supernatural and mystical qualities, their 
authority to interpret the Qur’an and other 
religious scriptures, or such major Shi‘1 
doctrines as the duty of loyalty (q.v.) to the 
imams (waldya) and dissociation from their 
enemies (bara’a). 

A fundamental principle of Shl‘l exegeti- 
cal tradition is that the authority to inter¬ 
pret the Qur’an is reserved for ‘All and his 
descendants, the imams. In a well-known 
hadlth, cited in both Sunni and Shi‘1 
sources, Muhammad is said to have de¬ 
clared: “There is one among you who will 
fight for the [correct] interpretation of the 
Qur’an just as I myself fought for its rev¬ 
elation, and he is ‘All b. Abl Talib” (inna 
fi-kum manyuqatilu ‘ala ta’wil al-Qur’an kama 
qataltu ‘ala tanzilihi wa-huwa ‘Alt ibn Abi 
Talib; ‘Ayyashl, Tafsir, i, 27; ShahrastanI, 
Milal, 189; and cf. Gimaret and Monnot, 

I Mire, i, 543, and n. 231, where further 
sources are cited; also Poonawala, Isma'lll 
ta’wil, 209-10). This idea of ‘All and 
(implicitly) also his descendants being 
presented by the Prophet himself as 
interpreters of the Qur’an is also deduced 
from other traditions, the most famous of 
which is “the tradition about the two 
weighty things” (hadlth al-thaqalayn), i.e. the 
two things that Muhammad is reported to 
have bequeathed to his believers. There 
are significant differences between the 
Sunni and Shi‘1 exegetical traditions re¬ 
garding both the identity of these two 
“things” and the interpretation of the 
hadlth. According to one version, they are 
the book of God (kitab Allah) and the 
Prophet’s practice (sunnat nabiyyihi, Ibn 
Ishaq-Guillaume, 651; see sunna). Other 
versions of this tradition, recorded in both 
Sunni and Shl‘l works, mention as the 
thaqalan the Qur’an and the family of the 
Prophet (q.v.; ahl al-bayt). The explanation 
given in Shit sources as to the discrepancy 
between the two versions of this tradition 
is that while in Sunni exegesis the practice 
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of the Prophet is considered a tool for in¬ 
terpreting the Qur’an (and is therefore 
mentioned in conjunction with the book 
itself), in Shl'l tradition the family of the 
Prophet plays the equivalent role: only 
through the mediation of the imams, the 
descendants of the Prophet, are both the 
exoteric (zahir) and the esoteric (batin) 
meanings of the qur’anic text revealed to 
believers. The thaqalan are further viewed 
as being forever intertwined with each 
other (lanyaftariqa) or, in the words of al- 
Tusi (d. 460/1067): “This tradition proves 
that [the Qur’an] exists in every genera¬ 
tion, since it is unlikely that [Muhammad] 
would order us to keep something which 
we cannot keep, just as the family of the 
Prophet, and those we are ordered to fol¬ 
low, are present at all times” (Tusi, Tibyan, 
i, 3-4). The distance from here to the cre¬ 
ation of the metaphor describing the 
imams as “the speaking book of God” 
(kitab Allah al-natiq) is short indeed (see e.g. 
Burst, Mashariq, 135; Ayoub, The speaking 
Qur’an, 183, n. 17; Poonawala, Ism a'ill 
ta’wil, 200). 

The authority of the imams as interpret¬ 
ers of the Qur’an is reiterated in many tra¬ 
ditions other than the hadith al-thaqalayn. 
One tradition defining the many functions 
of the imams includes their role as inter¬ 
preters of the Qur’an: “We know how to 
interpret the book [i.e. the Qur’an] and 
how to speak clearly” (ruTriju ta’wil al-kitab 
wa-fasl al-khitab; ‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, i, 28). 

These as well as numerous other tradi¬ 
tions have but one purpose — to make 
clear that those qualified to interpret the 
Qur’an are the imams, and that this right 
was bestowed upon them directly by God. 
In the absence of the imams, the duty of 
the text’s interpreters is restricted to pre¬ 
serving traditions in their name and 
making these available to believers (see 
TEACHING AND PREACHING THE QUR’an). 
The interpreters are thus no more than a 


vehicle and, at least theoretically, are not 
authorized to pronounce their own views 
(ibid., i, 27; QummI, Tafsir, ii, 397). 

Among Shl'ls, as among other religious 
circles and groups operating on the fringes 
of society, allegory, typology and secret 
codes became favorite methods of inter¬ 
preting the Qur’an. Nevertheless, only het¬ 
erodox factions such as the Nusayrls and 
the Druze (see druzes) went so far as to 
view the inner meaning of the Qur’an as 
the exclusive, binding authority. At times 
such techniques derive from an elitist out¬ 
look, one which maintains that religious 
secrets (q.v.; see also hidden and the 
hidden) should be concealed from the 
masses and be the unique privilege of the 
elect. Sometimes it derives from an ex¬ 
istential necessity: religious and ideological 
minorities may find themselves in danger 
as a consequence of overt and careless ex¬ 
pression of ideas unpalatable to the ruling 
majority (see heresy; theology and the 
qur’an). And indeed, the fact that many 
Shl'l factions throughout their history 
flourished under Sunni rule required the 
use of survival techniques both in everyday 
life and when committing their religious 
doctrines to writing. Shl'l scholars had to 
walk a fine line: on the one hand, they 
wished to give whenever possible expres¬ 
sion to their real intentions; on the other 
hand, they had to make sure that the 
expression of such ideas did not arouse 
the wrath of their Sunni opponents. This 
is one of the clearest manifestations of the 
doctrine of precautionary dissimulation 
(q.v.; taqiyya). 

An illustration of the allegorical ap¬ 
proach (ta’wil) of Shl'l Qur’an exegesis 
may be seen in the interpretation of the 
night journey of Muhammad referred to 
in the first verse of Q. 17 (Surat al-Isra’, 
“The Night Journey”; see ascension). 
Although aware of the conventional in¬ 
terpretation of this verse as referring to an 


actual journey during which the Prophet 
was borne from Mecca (q.v.) to Jerusalem 
(q.v.), Isma'lli as well as NusayrI authors 
interpreted this passage as a symbol of the 
spiritual progress of the imams or other 
persons within the divine realm. (For the 
Isma'lli approach, see e.g. al-Qadl 
1-Nu‘man, Asds al-ta’wil, 337; for the 
NusayrI interpretation, see the epistle of 
the NusayrI author Abu ‘Abdallah al- 
Husayn b. Harun al-Sa’igh [fl. 
fourth/tenth century] in Bar-Asher and 
Kofsky, The Nusayn-AlawT religion, 89-97.) 

Isma'ilis tend to employ allegory to, inter 
alia, interpret Muslim law. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, “the pillars of Islam” are given in 
Isma'lli writings symbolic meanings: the 
five obligatory prayers correspond to the 
five divine ranks (hudud) in the Isma'lli 
hierarchical system; almsgiving (q.v.; zakat) 
means that those with knowledge should 
provide reliable mentors to guide the peo¬ 
ple (see KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING); fast¬ 
ing (q.v.; saivm) entails observing silence 
and not betraying religious secrets to the 
uninitiated; pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
house of God (see house, domestic and 
divine), symbolizes an audience with the 
imam, since God’s knowledge resides with 
him (Poonawala, Isma'lli ta’wil, 218, para¬ 
phrasing Kitab al-Iftikhar, 240 f., by the 
prominent Isma'lli dai Abu Ya'qub al- 
Sijistanl [d. ca. 361/971]). It is worth men¬ 
tioning that this tendency, prevalent in 
Isma'llism, is shared by Ghulat groups such 
as the Nusayrls and the Druzes. A signifi¬ 
cant difference, however, should be noted. 
Moderate allegorists — e.g. ImamI Shl'l 
and most Isma'ilis — maintained that the 
allegorical interpretation that extracts the 
true meaning of the Qur’an does not aim 
to invalidate the plain meaning of the text 
(see e.g. Bar-Asher, Scripture and exegesis, 
122-4). Heterodox groups, in contrast, of¬ 
ten held that allegory was the only correct 
interpretation and thus belittled and even 


ignored the revealed meaning of the texts. 

This distinction became especially glar¬ 
ing with regard to legal matters. Consistent 
allegorical interpretation led its practi¬ 
tioners, more often than not, to adopt 
antinomian attitudes toward the religious 
precepts of the Qur’an, and once a law 
assumed a symbolic meaning its literal 
meaning, according to these circles, was 
no longer binding. A blatant antinomian 
interpretation of the pillars of Islam is 
offered e.g. by the fourth epistle of the 
Druze canon ( al-Kitab al-Ma'ruf bi-l-naqd 
al-khafi; an unpublished critical edition of 
this epistle is offered by Bryer, The origins, 
ii, 31-50; cf. De Sacy, Expose, ii, 673). 

Shl'l Qur’an exegesis is further character¬ 
ized by a radical anti-Sunni bias. Many 
qur’anic verses whose apparent meanings 
have a negative connotation or refer gener¬ 
ally and vaguely to evil or to evildoers (see 
GOOD AND EVIL; EVIL DEEDS; OPPRESSION) 
are taken, through allegorical or typologi¬ 
cal interpretation, to refer to specific his¬ 
torical luminaries of Sunni Islam. Negative 
qur’anic terms such as baghy (insolence; see 

INSOLENCE AND OBSTINACY; ARROGANCE; 

pride), fahsha‘ (indecency; see adultery 
and fornication; chastity; modesty), 
munkar (dishonor), al-Jujjar (the wicked), 
al-mufsidun fi l-ard (corrupters on earth; see 
corruption; oppression), al-shaytan 
(Satan; see devil), al-maghdub ‘alayhim 
(those against whom [God] is wrathful; see 
anger), al-dallun (those who are astray; see 
error; astray) and the like are inter¬ 
preted as referring to the enemies of the 
Shl'a in general or to specific persons 
among them, in particular the first three 
caliphs, two of Muhammad’s wives (‘A’isha 
and Hafsa [q.v.], the daughters of the first 
and the second caliphs, respectively; see 
also wives of the prophet; ‘a’isha bint 
abi bakr), the Umayyads and the 'Abba- 
sids. In an utterance attributed to al-Baqir 
he goes so far as to state that “every occur- 
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rence in the Qur’an of the words ‘Satan 
says’ is [to be understood as referring to] 
‘the second’ [namely the caliph ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab]” ( wa-laysafi-l-Qur’dn [shay’] 
wa-qala al-shaytan ilia wa-huwa al-tham; 
‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, ii, 240). In another tradi¬ 
tion, cited in the same source, a more 
general formulation of this idea is also 
attributed to this imam. To Muhammad b. 
Muslim (d. 150/767), one of his disciples, 
the imam said: “Whenever you hear God 
[in the Qur’an] mentioning someone of 
this nation in praise, it refers to us [i.e. the 
Shi 1 a]; and when you hear God denigrat¬ 
ing people who flourished in the past, it 
refers to our enemies” ( idha sami'ta llaha 
dhakara ahadan min hadhihi l-umma bi-khayrin 
fa-nahnu hum wa-idha sami’ta llaha dhakara 
qawman bi-su’in mimman madafa-hum 
’aduwwuna; ibid., i, 24; see chastisement 
and punishment; punishment stories; 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT). 

Secret language in Sht'T exegesis is evi¬ 
dent on two levels. The first level, the 
exegetes believe, is found in the Qur’an 
itself; it underlies such obscure or general 
qur’anic expressions as al-jibt wa-l-taghut 
(see idols and images; jibt), al-fahsha ’ 
wa-l-munkar and many others. The second 
level is added by the Qur’an commentator 
himself. When tracing the exegete’s 
method of unraveling the meaning of 
obscure expressions one often discovers 
that the exegete not only avoids disclosing 
the secrets of the text but actually further 
conceals them. The commentator never 
claims explicitly that expressions such as 
those just mentioned refer to Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar or other enemies of the Shi'a; 
rather, he resorts to code words such as 
“the first” (al-awwal) and “the second” 
(al-tham), habtar, “fox” (usually applied to 
Abu Bakr “because of his cunning and 
fraudulence” ( li-hilatihi wa-makrihi, MajlisI, 
Bihar, lith., 4, 378; 9, 65) and zurayq, “shiny¬ 
eyed” or “blue-eyed” (referring to ‘Umar; 


e.g. Furat, Tafsir, 69; see also pre-islamic 
Arabia and the Qur’an). This physical 
feature was considered unfortunate by the 
ancient Arabs (q.v.) and finds an echo in 
Q, 20:102, according to which the wicked 
will rise on the day of resurrection (q.v.) 
with shiny (or blue) eyes (q.v.; for these and 
other derogatory appellations, see Gold- 
ziher, Spottnamen, 295-308; Kohlberg, 
Some Imam! Shift views, esp. 160-7; Bar- 
Asher, Scripture, 113-20). In other words, the 
transition from the covert stratum in the 
Qur’an to the overt stratum of the inter¬ 
pretation is not direct but undergoes a 
further process of encoding. The underly¬ 
ing assumption is that every Shift is famil¬ 
iar with these code words which are an 
integral part of his religious-cultural 
upbringing. 

In other cases Shift exegesis is designed to 
support the Shift doctrine of the imamate 
and concepts derived from it, examples 
being c isma (see impeccability), or the 
immunity of prophets and imams from sin 
(see sin, major and minor) and error; the 
intercession (q.v.; shaja’a) of prophets and 
imams on behalf of their communities; 
bada ’ (the appearance of new circum¬ 
stances that cause a change in an earlier 
divine ruling); and, in the case of the 
Ismaftll, Druze and Nusayrl factions, such 
additional concepts as the cyclical creation 
(q.v.) of the world and the transmigration 
of souls (q.v.). 

Another current feature of early Shift 
(mainly Imami) exegesis is the use of vari¬ 
ant readings (qira'dt.) of the qur’anic text or, 
in certain cases, the addition of words be¬ 
lieved to have been omitted from it (see 
READINGS OF THE Qur’an). Such textual 
alterations are based on the assumption 
that the qur’anic text is flawed and incom¬ 
plete. Scholars who held the view that the 
Qur’an is corrupt believed that the Mahdi 
will eventually reveal the true text and 
uncover its original intention. Examples of 


these alterations are the common textual 
substitution of a ’imma (imams) for umma 
(nation or community) or slight changes to 
the word “imam” itself. The implication of 
these variants is that the institution of the 
imamate and other principles associated 
with it originate in the Qur’an. For exam¬ 
ple, for q 3:110 most early Shl‘1 exegetes 
read: “You are the best leaders [leg. 
a ’immatin rather than ummatin, nation] ever 
brought forth to humankind” (kuntum 
khayra a’immatin ukhrijat lil-nas); or in 
Q, 2:143: “Thus we appointed you midmost 
leaders” (wa-kadhdlikaja'alnakum a’immatan 
wasatan), etc. (For the first verse, cf. 

Qummi, Tafsir, i, no; ‘Ayyashl, Tafsir, i, 218; 
for the second, cf. Qummi, Tafsir, i, 63.) 

Prominent among the other type of alter¬ 
ations is the insertion of certain words gen- 
erally proclaimed to be missing from the 
TJthmanic codex of the Qur’an. These are 
primarily (a) the words fi All (concerning 
‘All) in various qur’anic verses, among 
them q 2:91: “Believe in what God has re¬ 
vealed to you [+ concerning ‘All]” (dminii 
bi-ma anzala llah [+fi All]) or q 4:166: “But 
God bears witness to what he has revealed 
to you [+ concerning ‘All]” (lakinna llah 
yashhadu bi-ma anzala ilayka [+ fi All]); or 
(b) the words al Muhammad (the family of 
Muhammad) or occasionally al Muhammad 
haqqahum ([deprived] of their rights) as the 
object of a verb from the root z~l~m (to do 
an injustice to/to usurp), which appear 
often in the Qur’an. Shl‘1 commentators 
believe that this addition stresses that the 
injustice (see justice and injustice) re¬ 
ferred to by words and verbs derived from 
the root zTm alludes specifically to the 
injustice perpetrated against the family of 
the Prophet and his offspring, i.e. the Shl'a. 
The same method is applied with regard to 
other doctrines. The insertion of the words 
fi walayat All (concerning the [duty of] 
loyalty to the house of ‘All) in several 
places in the Qur’an is intended to provide 
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scriptural authority to the doctrine of 
walaya, as the addition of the words ila 
ajalin musamman (for a given time) to the 
mut‘a verse (q 4:24), is meant to emphasize 
the temporary nature of mut c a marriage 
(see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; TEMPORARY 
marriage; sex and sexuality). Less 
known is the addition of the word mut‘a in 
Q, 24:33: wa-l-yastafiji lladhlna layajiduna 
nikahan [+bi-l-mut‘a] hattayughmyahumu llahu 
min fadlihi, “And let those who find not the 
means to enter into a [+ mut‘a] marriage be 
abstinent till God enriches them of his 
bounty” (Sayyarl, Qira’at, tradition no. 372; 
see abstinence). 

The differentiation between variant read¬ 
ings and additions by the commentators or 
their sources inheres primarily in terminol¬ 
ogy. In many places where the commenta¬ 
tor introduces a Shl‘1 version of a qur’anic 
verse, he does so by using typical formulas. 
The Shi'l version is preceded by such 
utterances as (a) nazala fibril [or Jibrall] bi- 
hadhihi l-aya hakadhd ‘ala Muhammad, “thus 
the verse was revealed to Muhammad by 
[the angel] Gabriel” (q.v.; see e.g. ‘Ayyashl, 
Tafiir, ii, 353; and for similar versions, ibid., 
i, 63; Qummi, Tafsir, ii, lit); or followed by 
(b) hakadhd nazalat, “thus [the verse] was 
revealed” (see e.g. Qummi, Tafsir, i, 142, 

297; ii, 21); at other times it is stated that 
the version cited was the reading of one of 
the imams (e.g. ‘Ayyashl, Tafsir, i, 217, 218; 
Qummi, Tafsir, i, 389). At times even stron¬ 
ger expressions are used to stress that cer¬ 
tain passages in the canonical text are 
incorrect. These include statements for¬ 
mulated in the negative such as (a) ‘ala 
khilaf ma anzala llah, “[the version in the 
textus receptus\ contradicts the form in which 
it was revealed” (see e.g. Qummi, Tafsir, i, 
10, which cites q 3:110 or q 25:74 as ex¬ 
amples of such verses); or (b )fima hurrifa 
min kitdb Allah, “ [This verse] is one of those 
falsified [or altered] in the book of God” 
(Qummi, Tafsir, ii, 295). 
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In the absence of such a firm declaration 
it is difficult to decide whether the altera¬ 
tion is a mere commentary or whether the 
exegete is in fact suggesting an alternative 
reading to the canonical text despite the 
absence of such typical expressions as 
those mentioned above. 

On the basis of such a rejection of the 
“Sunni” text one might have expected the 
Shi'a to insert these alternative versions 
and additions into the text of the Qur’an 
or at least to implement them when the 
text is read on ritual occasions (see ritual 
and the qur’an; recitation of the 
qur’an). In reality, however, almost no 
action was taken by the Shi'a to canonize 
their variant readings. One exception is a 
late attempt reflected in a manuscript of 
the Qur’an, said to have been discovered in 
the city of Bankipore, India, in which, be¬ 
sides the Shi'l alternative versions to some 
of the qur’anic verses, two apocryphal 
suras were also included: surat al-walaya, 
“the sura of divine friendship (i.e. between 
God and 'All; see friends and friend¬ 
ship; clients and clientage)” and surat 
al-nurayn, the sura of the two lights (i.e. 
Muhammad and 'All; on this issue, noted 
by scholars as early as the nineteenth 
century, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, 
200-27; The divine guide, 79-91, ig8-2o6; 
see light). 

This behavior of the Shi'a reveals a para¬ 
dox. On the one hand, Shi'is are certain 
that the true version of the Qur’an is that 
known to them; on the other hand, not 
only do they not reject the canonical 
codex, they actually endorse it (see e.g. 
Goldziher, Richtungen, 281). This contradic¬ 
tion is typical of the Shi'a: on the one hand 
an uncompromising position of superiority 
was adopted on the theoretical-doctrinal 
level; on the other hand the constant fear 
of persecution from the hostile Sunni en¬ 
vironment brought about, on the practical 
level, a pragmatic attitude that included 


the adoption de facto of the ‘Uthmanic 
codex. This tension and paradox is re¬ 
flected in the many Shi'l exegetical tradi¬ 
tions in which Shi'l qira’at are mentioned. 

In some of them one finds the following 
situation: A disciple of the imam is reading 
from the (canonical) Qur’an in the pres¬ 
ence of the imam, who tells him that it was 
revealed in a different version. The imam 
then proceeds to read the “true” (i.e. the 
Shi'l) version. As, however, against such 
accounts, which underrate the importance 
of the ‘Uthmanic codex, an opposing ten¬ 
dency is sometimes revealed: Someone is 
reading from the Qur’an in the presence of 
one of the imams, and inserts in his read¬ 
ing the Shi'l version of the verse. At this 
point he is stopped by the imam, who in¬ 
structs him to read according to the ver¬ 
sion followed by the people (i.e. the textus 
receptus) until such time as “the righteous 
savior” (al-qa’im) shall come with the 
correct version of the Qur’an, identical 
with the one that ‘All possessed and be¬ 
queathed to his daughter, Fatima (q.v.), 
whence its title mushaf Fatima, “the codex 
of Fatima” (see mushaf). 

Other methods of Shi'l exegesis are 
based on the word and letter order and 
calculations of the numerical value of 
letters (see numerology). In his interpre¬ 
tation of Q 108 (Surat al-Kawthar), al- 
Sijistanl presents a transposition of the 
words and letters of the sura, thus reading 
into it the Shi'l tenet of wasaya, the rank 
of plenipotentiary among the imams 
(Poonawala, Isma'ili ta'voil, 218-9). The 
technique of numerical calculation of let¬ 
ters is primarily applied to the mysterious 
letters (q.v.;fawatih al-suwar) appearing at 
the head of twenty-nine suras. For exam¬ 
ple, the letters alif, lam, mim, sad (the total 
numerical value of which is 161) at the 
head of Q 7 (Surat al-A‘raf, “The Heights”; 
see people of the heights) allude, 
according to an account attributed to 
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al-Baqir, to the year 161 of the hijri cal¬ 
endar (777 c.e.), a year which had been 
(incorrectly) predicted as the one in which 
the fall of the Umayyad dynasty would 
occur (‘Ayyashl, Tafsir, ii, 7-8). 

It should further be noted that Shl'T. and 
particularly Isma'lll, exegesis is character¬ 
ized by the use of a secret script designed 
to encrypt information — mainly names of 
persons — that the author wishes to con¬ 
ceal for precautionary reasons. Numerous 
examples of this practice are found in the 
Kitab al-Kashf by the da.% Ja'far b. Mansur 
al-Yaman (fl, first half of fourth/tenth cen¬ 
tury), and Mizaj al-tasnim by the Yamamite 
Isma'lll Sulaymam dd% Isma'll b. Hibat 
Allah (d. 1184/1770). 

Major Shi’i exegetes and their works 
The earliest Imaml-Shl'l Qur’an commen¬ 
taries known to us are from the end of the 
third/ninth century. These include the 
works of Furat b. Furat b. Ibrahim al-Kufi 
(Tafsir Furat al-Kufi), al-‘Ayyashl (Tafsir) and 
al-Qumml (Tafsir), all of whom flourished 
in the last decades of the third/ninth cen¬ 
tury and the beginning of the fourth/tenth 
century, that is, prior to the Great Occul- 
tation (al-ghayba al-kubra) of the twelfth 
imam, which occurred in the year 329/941. 
Somewhat later is Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. Ja'far al-Nu'manl (d. ca. 360/971), to 
whom is ascribed a treatise constituting a 
sort of introduction to the Qur’an (Majlis!, 
Bihar, xc, 1-97). Other compositions are the 
two commentaries ascribed to the sixth 
and eleventh imams, respectively: IJaqdiq 
al-tafsir al-qur’am, a small exegetical treatise 
of a Sufi character (see sufism and the 
Qur’an) attributed to Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq 
and Tafsir al-Askari, a comprehensive com¬ 
mentary of a legendary-mythical nature on 
the first two suras of the Qur’an attributed 
to Imam Hasan al-'Askarl (d. 260/874; on 
which see Bar-Asher, al-'Askarl). The most 
outstanding tafsirs of the post -ghayba period 


are al-Tusl’s Tibyan, al-Tabarsl’s Majma‘ 
and the Rawd al-jinan wa-ruh al-janan, a 
Qur’an commentary in Persian by Abu 
1-Futuh Husayn b. ‘All al-RazI (fl. first half 
of the sixth/twelfth century). Some very 
comprehensive Imaml-Shl'l tafsir works, 
which are mainly compilations of early 
sources, were composed in Safavid Iran. 
The most prominent among these are 
Ta’wilal-ayat al~zdhirafifada’il al-’itra al- 
tahira by Sharaf al-Din ‘All 1-Husaym 
1-Astarabadl (fl. tenth/sixteenth century), 
Kitab al-Safifi tafsir al-Qur’an by Muhsin 
al-Fayd and Kitab al-Burhan fi tafsir al-Qur’an 
by Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahranl. 
Representative of modern Imaml-Shl'l 
Qur’an exegesis are TabatabaYs Migan 
and Min wahy al-Qur’an by Muhammad 
Husayn Fadl Allah. Needless to say, exe¬ 
getical material other than Qur’an com¬ 
mentaries per se proliferates in all genres 
of Imaml-Shl‘1 literature. (For a detailed 
survey of Shl‘1 tafsir works, see TihranI, 
Dhari'a. iii, 302-7; iv, 231-346.) 

Isma'lll doctrinal writings include a vast 
amount of exegetical material but little is 
known of specific Isma'lll exegetical 
works. Among the few that have come 
down to us are Kitab Asas al-ta’wil by the 
dai al-Qadl 1-Nu‘man b. Hayyun 
Maghribl (d. 363/973) and Kitab al-Kashf 
by Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman. (For other 
Isma'lll exegetical works, see Poonawala, 
Biobibliography, index, s.v. tafsir and ta’wil.) 

The Zaydl exegetical tradition remains 
largely unexplored and most Zaydl works 
of tafsir are still in manuscript form. The 
Zaydl imams al-Qasim b. Ibrahim RassI 
(d. 246/860), al-Nasir lil-Haqq al-Utrush 
(d. 304/917) and Abu 1-Fath Nasir b. 
Husayn al-Daylaml (d. 444/1052) are 
among those credited with a tafsir (TihranI, 
Dhari’a, iv, 255, 261; Abrahamov, Anthro¬ 
pomorphism). A Qur’an commentary is also 
ascribed to Ziyad b. Mundhir Abu 1-Jarud, 
the eponym of the Zaydi-Jarudl sub-sect, 
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the Jarudiyya (Tihrani, DharVa, iv, 251). 

The work is not extant; excerpts of it are, 
however, incorporated in al-Qumml’s Tafsir 
(Bar-Asher, Scripture, 46-56, 244-7). Another 
outstandingjarudl scholar who is credited 
with a tafsvr is Ahmad b. Muhammad 
HamadhanI, better known as Ibn c Uqda 
(d. 333/947; cf. Tihrani, Dhana, iv, 251). 
Finally, there is the tafsir by Shawkam 
(d. 1250/1834), one of the best known and 
most prolific authors of the late Zaydiyya. 

There is no evidence that Qur’an com¬ 
mentaries were written by members of 
Ghulat groups (such as the Druzes and the 
Nusayrls), although the Qur’an is widely 
cited and often commented on in their 
sacred writings. See also Persian litera- 

Meir M. Bar-Asher 
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Ships 

Means of transportation over water. The 
terms for ship in the Qur’an are three: Jiilk, 
which occurs twenty-three times; safina, 
four times and jariya (pl.jdriydt,jawdn) also 
four times. The first is probably Greek 
(epholkion), while the third is a purely de¬ 
scriptive term, “the (mellifluously) moving 
one.” In addition to being the most fre¬ 
quently employed, Julk is the most signifi¬ 
cant in qur’anic thought. 

Ships in the Qur’an appear as an impor¬ 
tant sign of God’s providential care for 
humankind, an element in the divine econ¬ 
omy (see grace; blessing). It is through 
the employment of ships that humankind 
catches fish for food (see hunting and 
fishing) and acquires marine ornaments 
(sing. hilyd)\ the ship is the means of trans¬ 
portation in maritime commerce, benefi¬ 
cial to humankind (q 2:164; 16:14; 30:46; 
35:i2)- 

In the Qur’an, ships are associated with 
four prophets; Noah (q.v.; Nuh), Moses 
(q.v.; Musa) and Jonah (q.v.; Yunus) and, by 
implication, with Solomon (q.v.; Sulayman; 
<4 34:12). The most significant of the refer¬ 
ences are to Noah, especially £> 11:36-48. 
Humankind was saved from extinction 
through his fulk (see ark), the only ship 
described with some detail a propos of its 
construction, its planks (alwah) its nails 
(dusur) and the mountain ( al-Judiyy; see 


judi) on which it finally rested after the 
flood, described in q 11:44, which has been 
rightly considered one of the summits of 
qur’anic literary excellence (see inimita- 
bility). Less significant are references to 
the ship (safina) that Moses boarded with 
the “servant of God” (q, 18:65, 7 T > 79i see 
khadir/khidr) and the Jitlk that Jonah 
boarded, whence he was ejected (<4 37:140). 

During the lifetime of the prophet 
Muhammad, ships re-entered the frame¬ 
work of the divine economy on two im¬ 
portant occasions. When the Ka'ba (q.v.), 
the house that Abraham (q.v.) and Ishmael 
(q.v.) built (see house, domestic and 
divine), was burnt down sometime before 
Muhammad’s prophetic call, it was rebuilt 
by a certain Baqum, possibly a Copt, and 
either a carpenter or the ship’s captain. 

The wood came from a Byzantine ship 
which had run aground at al-Shu‘ayba, 
Mecca’s port at that time. And when some 
members of the nascent Muslim commu¬ 
nity in Mecca (q.v.) emigrated to Ethiopia 
(q.v.; see also Abyssinia; emigration), it 
was ships that transported them and, later, 
brought most of them back. Thus, ships 
twice performed a crucial function in 
saving the believers (see belief and 
unbelief), in diluvial and post-diluvial 

The many references to ships and to their 
element, the sea, especially to striking spec¬ 
ificities involving them, and to human con¬ 
duct and behavior during sea-voyages, 
strongly suggest that the Meccans had per¬ 
sonal experience of sailing the sea. This 
sea can only have been the Red Sea, 
which some of the Meccan merchants 
must have crossed on their way to its 
African side, well known for its attractive 
products and exotica. This is valuable 
qur’anic confirmation of what the sources 
say on commercial intercourse between 
Mecca and Ethiopia and it has important 
implications for qur’anic studies, especially 
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if the prophet Muhammad himself was 
one of those who crossed over to the 
African side, sometime in the period which 
antedated his call around 610 c.e. (see also 
caravan; trade and commerce). 

Irfan A. Shahid 
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Shirt see CLOTHING 

Shout see apocalypse 


Shu'ayb 

Name of a messenger mentioned eleven 
times in the Qur’an. His story is dealt with 
in a few passages (ft 7:85-93; 11:84-95; 
26:176-91; 29:36-7) where his vicissitudes 
with his people are described. According to 
the Qur’an, Shu'ayb was sent to Madyan 
(ft 7:85; 11:84; 29:36; see midian). He ex¬ 
horted his people (to whom, it is stated, a 
sign was sent; cf. ft 7:85; 11:88; see signs) to 
believe in God (see belief and unbelief) 
and he urged them not to cheat people by 
altering weights and measures (q.v.; ft 7:85; 
11:84-5; 26:181-2; see also cheating). He 
also summoned them not to engage in cor¬ 


rupt behavior (see corruption) nor to lurk 
on any road with the intent to threaten 
people (7:85-6; see theft). The Qur’an 
does not give further information about 
the acts to which these exhortations refer. 
The haughty elders of his people arro¬ 
gantly refused, in the name of the religion 
of their fathers — even accusing Shu'ayb 
of being bewitched (see insanity) and 
challenging him and his followers to re¬ 
nounce their faith or be thrown out 
(ft 7:88). Elsewhere, in another verse, the 
people state that they refrain from stoning 
(q.v.) the prophet only out of respect for his 
family (ft 11:91). Shu'ayb obviously rejected 
their injunctions and invoked God to judge 
them and thereby establish who was on the 
correct path (ft 7:89; see path or way). 
The judgment went in his favor, while 
those who opposed him were tragically 
punished. An earthquake seized them 
(ft 7:91; 26:37), a clamor [al-sayha, ft 11:94) 
or a black cloud (ft 26:189) befell the un¬ 
believers within their habitations (see 
punishment stories). Shu'ayb and those 
who believed were placed in safety 
(ft 11:94; see PROTECTION). 

ft 11:89 gives an approximate chronology 
for Shu'ayb’s mission, for in his preaching, 
Shu'ayb urges his people not to follow the 
fate of the peoples of Noah (q.v.), Hud 
(q.v.) and Salih (q.v.), adding “the people of 
Lot (q.v.) are not far away from you [i.e. his 
people].” The Qur’an does not contain 
any other details of great significance that 
relate to the setting for Shu'ayb’s life, with 
the exception of the name “al-Ayka” (also 
read as “Layka”; see readings of the 
ftUR’AN; orthography) that is found at 
the start of a passage that tells of Shu'ayb 
(ft 26:176). This term is thus understood to 
be the name of the people to whom he was 
sent. This term should not be confused 
with the “people of al-Ayka” cited in other 
passages (ft 15:78; 50:14; cf. 38:13), who 
appear to be a different group than the 
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people of Madyan. Both expressions have, 
however, remained rather puzzling to the 
exegetes who have proposed various ex¬ 
planations (see below; see also people of 
the thicket). 

None of the elements listed above permit 
the identification of Shu'ayb with any 
other known personage. Madyan, on the 
other hand, is related to the biblical 
Midian and to the story of Jethro and 
Moses (q.v.), and this is confirmed by the 
fact the name is also cited in the Qur’an in 
connection with those events (q, 20:40; 
28:22-3, 45). The identification, however, of 
Shu'ayb in later traditions with Jethro finds 
no confirmation in the sacred text. “Tales 
of the prophets” (qisas al-anbiya) traditions 
expanded the qur’anic content adding fur¬ 
ther particulars. Depending upon the con¬ 
trasting and unclear qur’anic passages 
stating that he was sent to Madyan and to 
al-Ayka, some exegetical reports maintain 
that Shu'ayb was sent to two different peo¬ 
ples. The name al-Ayka also finds various 
explanations based mainly on the meaning 
of the word, usually given as “thicket” or 
“grove of palms.” Further reports describe 
with full details the punishment that erased 
Shu'ayb’s people or, for example, state that 
the tombs of Shu'ayb and of his followers 
are around the Ka'ba (q.v.). All these ele¬ 
ments have also prompted various inter¬ 
pretations by Western scholars, especially 
in connection with the origin of the names 
Shu'ayb and al-Ayka (for further details see 
Bibliography). 
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FIGURES I-VI 



[i] Magic medicine bowl, back (lead): unknown provenance, 
second/eighth or third/ninth centuries. The center is inscribed 
with a portion of the basmala, “In the name of God” and, be¬ 
low it, “God suffices me” (Q, 9:129; 39:38). Courtesy of the 
Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MTW 621). 




[n] Magic medicine bowl (bronze): Iran, eleventh/seventeenth century. The interior of the bowl, 
depicted here, is filled with invocations and prayers in Arabic and Persian. Three of the four roun¬ 
dels contain prayers, the shahada and invocations, while the fourth contains Persian and Arabic titles 
and formulas typical of Sufi dervish orders. The attached cartouches contain additional formulas 
and titles that indicate a Sufi context, as well as verses from Q_ 109, 113 and 114. Other qur’anic 
citations are found throughout. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MTW 1444). 




[hi] Amulet (tusk): Iran, ca. third/ninth century. 1:1-7 form part of the six lines of Kufic text 
inscribed on this object. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection (TLS 2466). 
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[rv] Talismanic book with chart: Iraq?, 828/1425. This manuscript contains the earliest recorded 
copy of a treatise (five of the six parts of which discuss the magical uses of the names of God) 
written by Abu l-'Abbas Ahmad b. 'All b. Yusuf al-Bunl 1-Qurashl (d. ca. 622/1225). The sixth 
section provides specific talismans employing the divine names, individual verses of the Qur’an 
and their talismanic uses, and a general discussion of magical alphabets. The folios shown here, 
which are taken from the sixth section, discuss Q_ 15:87-8, 17:45-6, and 9:129. Courtesy of the 
Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MSS 300, folios 62b-63a). 






[v] Talismanic shirt, front (cotton): Iran?, tenth/sixteenth or eleventh/seventeenth centuries. The 
shirt is comprised of two large rectangular pieces, joined at the shoulders, while six smaller pieces 
form the sleeves and under-arm areas. Each piece of material is framed by a wide band containing 
prayers, invocations and qur’anic quotations (e.g. Q_2:255; 24:35; 110; 112). Courtesy of the Nasser 
D. Khalili Collection (TXT 77). 








[vi] Talismanic chart (parchment): Iran, 1919. The bulk of this chart (i.e. most of the 
lower two-thirds) is a 100X100 magic square composed of 10,000 individual cells, 
each of which contains a numeral. The border of each of the four large circles in the 
upper third of the chart contains the Throne Verse (Q_ 2:255); the lower two circles 
frame two 16X16 magic squares that flank a 10X10 Latin square (wafq majazi) com¬ 
posed of the “mysterious letters” that open a number of qur’anic suras. Courtesy of 
the Nasser D. Khalili Collection (MSS 755). 
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[1] Hinckelmann’s Qur’an (Hamburg, 1694). Surat al-Fatiha (Q, 1:1-7), and the beginning of Surat 
al-Baqara (Q2:l£), from this German printed Qur’an are depicted here. Courtesy of Harvard 
University (OL 24152.2). 
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[hi] St. Petersburg Qur’an of 1790. The margins of this edition contain notes that 
primarily indicate variant readings. Courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich 
(ESlg/2A.or.39). 
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[vi] al-Mushaf al-Shanf (Cairo: Bulaq, 1882), with the first sura. Courtesy of 
Princeton University (Princeton, 2273.1882). 
























[i] Diagram of the “points of articulation” (makharij al-huruf) for the Arabic language, illustrating 
Yasuf b. Abl Bakr al-Sakkakl’s (d. 625/1228) compendious Miftah al-ulum (taken from an early 
twelfth/eighteenth century manuscript, Tasmrmakhary al-huruf li-sahib al-Miftah). Courtesy of Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University (Arabic MSS suppl. 143). 
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FIGURES I-VI 




[i] Nilometer ( miqyas ), interior, with measuring column in foreground: Cairo, 241/867. Built 
after the Arab conquest in order to measure the annual flooding, it consists of three tunnels 
extending from the Nile, at various levels, which feed into the east side of a stone-lined pit, in 
which the measuring column is found. Each of the four sides of the pit, which extends below 
the level of the Nile, contains a pointed-arch vault, constructed three centuries before any 
Gothic example of the same. For a detailed description of the Nilometer, see pp. 383-4 of 
K.A.C. Creswell, A short account of early Muslim architecture (rev. ed. Aldershot 1989). See E. 
Dodd and Sh. Khairallah, Image of the word (Beirut 1981), ii, 171-2 for the qur’anic verses 
that are inscribed on the miqyas. Courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum, Creswell Archives, 
Oxford (E.A., CA. 2484). 
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[n] Zodiac plate (ceramic): Iran, 971/1563-4. The twelve circles depicting the twelve signs o 
the zodiac are a pre-Islamic pictorial tradition that persisted into Islamic times. Courtesy of thf 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin (I. 1292). Photograph: Karin Marz. 
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[hi] Astrolabe (brass): Iran, early twelfth/eighteenth century. The cartouchi 
kursi (i.e. the top of the astrolabe) is inscribed with “His throne extends ove 
earth” (Q_2:255). Courtesy of the Museum of the History of Science, Oxford 
image no. 153307). 



[iv] Qibla compass and sundial, open: Istanbul, 1161/1748. This complex device, termed ai 
torial circle” (da irat al-muaddil) by its ninth/fifteenth century Egyptian inventor, combine 
compass with a sundial. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection, London (SCI 270). 




[v] Qibla compass and sundial, view of dial: Turkey, late twelfth/eighteenth century. The reli 
gious purpose of this instrument is demonstrated by the depiction of the Ka'ba and some of ih 
other monuments of the haram of Mecca. Courtesy of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection, Londoi 






[vi] Map of the world, detail showing horses swimming in the Caspian Sea: India late twelfth/ 
eighteenth century. The map, the primary explanatory details of which are in Arabic, contains 
images from the stories surrounding Alexander the Great (Dhu 1-Q_arnayn), such as the wall he 
built against the people of Gog and Magog (cf. Q_ 18:94). Courtesy of the Staatiiche Museen, 
Berlin (L 39/68). 







[n] Fragment of papyrus sheet, similar to those upon which early Qur’an manuscripts would have 
been inscribed, mid second/third quarter of the eighth century. The specimen depicted here con¬ 
tains a speech of 'Arnr b. al-'As and descriptions of the ideal maiden. Taken from Abbott, Studies, 
iii, document 3, pi. 4. Courtesy of Harvard University (OL 19038.26f). 




[hi] Folio from the Qasr Qur’an containing Q_ 55: 1 6-53, with marginal notes: Egypt, early 
twelfth/eighteenth century or before. Courtesy of F. Leemhuis, Groningen University 
(D03.007b v). 
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[rv] Folio from the Qasr Qur’an containing Q_ 55:54-56:17, with marginal notes: Egypt, early 
twelfth/eighteenth century or before. Courtesy of F. Leemhuis, Groningen University 
(D03.007b r). 



